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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 


TirE  changes  in  this  third  edition  are  not  ninncrous,  but  arc 
such  as  were  needed  to  bring  certain  portions  of  this  work  up  to 
date.  Accordingly,  the  article  \\\yorL  Stokes-Adauis  disease  has 
been  entirely  rewritten  so  as  to  conform  with  our  recently  acquired 
knowledge  concerning  heart-block  and  its  relation  to  the  Stokes- 
Adams  s^^ldrome.  An  addition  has  been  made  also  to  the  original 
contribution  by  Dr.  Otto  Schmidt  upon  Gaertner's  tonometer  and 
its  use  in  clinical  medicine.  These  additional  pages  will  be  found 
under  the  caption  of  The  Sphygmomanometer,  since  instruments 
known  l)y  this  generic  a])i>ellation  have  sup])lanted  the  tonometer 
of  Gaertner  and  the  instrument  of  von  Basch  in  the  United  States. 
Finally,  a  few  foot-notes  and  corrections  have  IxK^n  made  which 
it  is  Ixjlieved  increase  tlie  value  of  the  text. 

R.  ir.  B. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  changes  made  in  this  second  edition  while  not  numerous 
and  not  affecting  tlie  work  as  a  whole  are  yet  ini{)ortant.  In  the 
main  they  concern  that  form  of  insufficiency  of  the  auriclo-ven- 
iricular  valves  wliich  de])ends  not  u]X)n  endocarditis  but  uix)n 
alterations  of  the  myocardium,  and  in  the  former  edition  was 
regarded  as  always  relative.  In  this  one  the  author  believes  ho 
lias  given  due  recognition  to  that  variety  of  mitral  and  tricuspid 
incompetence  termed  muscular.  Hence  a  portion  of  Chapter 
XXII  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  while  allusions  to  muscular 
insufficiency  have  been  introduc(?d  here  and  there  in  other  chai>- 
tcrs.  The  work  has  been  (»nhanced  in  value  thereby  and  has 
been  brought  strictly  up  to  date. 

R  11.  B. 


PREFACE 


In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  present  the  subject  in  a  simple,  practical  fashion  that  would 
suit  the  needs  of  the  student  and  practitioner  of  medicine.  The- 
ories and  speculations  have  been  omitted  or  given  but  scanty 
consideration,  in  the  belief  that  they  tend  to  confuse  the  student. 
The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  circulatory  organs  have  re- 
ceived only  such  notice  as  was  thought  necessary  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  in  hand,  since  an  extended  consideration 
of  them  was  believed  out  of  place  in  a  work  devoted  to  diseased 
conditions.  Although  aware  that  physical  signs  are  properly  a 
part  of  the  symptomatology  of  <lisease  and  should  be  considered 
under  that  head,  still  the  author  has  thought  it  best  to  consider 
them  separately,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  knowledge  of  that 
most  difficult  subject,  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  disease.  S}iecial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  treatment,  and  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  far  more  detailed  than  is  the  case  in  most  books 
dealing  with  diseases  of  the  heart.  It  was  hoped  that  by  so  doing 
the  work  might  be  given  a  more  practical  value  to  the  general 
practitioner,  although  of  course  the  author  realized  that  he  would 
lay  himself  open  to  adverse  criticism,  and  could  do  but  little  more 
than  lay  down  princii)l(»s  for  management.  The  phraseology  has 
l)een  kept  simple  and  free  from  needless  technicalities,  while  in 
the  terminology  an  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  em])loy  the  terms 
which  are  in  most  familiar  use  among  American  and  English 
physicians.     Xo  claim  is  laid  to  originality,  as  is  api)arent  from 
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ANATOMK\\L  RELATIONS  np  THORA<  I*     AND  Al5iM»MlN\i-    \  IM  hkA, 


DISEASES   OF  THE  HEART 


GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS   PERTAINING   TO 

THE   ANATOMY,   PHYSIOLOGY,   AND 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEART 


INTRODUCTORY 

Ix  this  chapter  are  presented  certain  facts  %vhich,  because  of 
their  bearing  on  the  exaniinatirm  and  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
ehould  he  well  iindersf<nKL 

Location  of  the  Heart. — This  main  organ  of  circulation  is  situ- 
ated in  the  central  and  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  resting 
upon  the  upper  convex  t^urfuce  of  t]ie  diaphragm  (see  frontis* 
piece)  in  sneh  a  manner  that  its  long  axis  forms  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees  with  that  of  the  hody  (Ro8enstein).  The  base  of  the 
organ  is  directed  upward,  backwurd,  and  towards  the  right  side, 
while  ir8  a  pox  points  downward,  forwanl*  and  to  the  left,  so  as 
to  strike  against  the  chest-wall  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space 
an  inch  inside  the  nipple-line.  The  larger  portion  of  the  heart, 
therefore,  lies  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  It  is  attached  at  its 
l>aRe  to  the  great  vessels  and  is  inclosed  by  the  pericardial  sac, 
which  invests  it  loosely  below^  being  bound  to  the  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm  beneath,  to  the  sternum  in  front,  to  the  medi- 
astinal pleura  at  each  side,  and  kdiind  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  fi'ijophagiis,  trachea,  and  large  bronchi.  In  consequence  of 
the  oblique  position  of  the  heart,  the  pericardial  sac  forms  a  loose 
fold  at  tlie  lower  righldiand  corner,  so  that  when  it  becomes  dis- 
tendcsl  by  an  effusion  the  earljest  evidence  of  the  fluid  is  obtained 
in  the  fifth  right  interspace  in  what  is  known  as  the  cardio-hepaiic 
angle.  Further  details  on  this  matter  are  contained  in  the  chapter 
on  Acute  PericarditiH. 
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2  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 

The  Selationi  of  the  Heart  to  the  Anterior  Thoraoio  Wall  are 

highly  iiniK)rtant,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  investi- 
gations. As  it  is  difficult  to  tix  the  heart  in  position  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigation,  attempts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  this 
either  by  tlirusting  long  needles  through  the  organ  immediately 
after  death  or  by  freezing  the  cadaver,  and  subsequently  sawing 
it  into  sections.  Consequently  the  statements  of  investigators 
diflFer  somewhat  as  to  the  limits  of  the  heart  in  health,  especially 
the  level  of  its  upper  border.  I  shall  state  the  lower  of  the  two 
levels  usually  given,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  correspond 
with  what  is  most  often  observed  clinically. 

The  superior  boundary  of  the  heart  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
upj)er  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilages  and  extends  trans- 
versely from  the  third  left  costo-chondral  articulation  across  the 
sterimm  to  a  point  about  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  right  sternal 
margin.  The  right  border  of  the  heart,  formed  by  the  slightly 
convex  base  of  the  right  auricle,  extends  from  the  upjwr  edge  of 
the  third  right  costal  cartilage,  at  the  point  where  the  superior 
cardiac  lK)uiKlary  ceases,  ilownward  in  a  slightly  convex  direction 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  right  interspace,  about  an  inch 
from  the  bn^astbone.  Here,  curving  sharply  inward,  the  inferior 
border  of  the  organ  passes  across  the  base  of  the  xiphoid  process 
on  a  level  with  the  upj^er  margin  of  the  sixth  left  costal  cartilage 
at  its  junction  with  the  sternum  and  terminates  in  the  fifth  left 
interspace  at  the  sit(»  of  the  aj>ex-lx*at,  an  inch  inside  the  nipple- 
line.  The  left  cardiac  border  corresinrnds  to  a  line  drawn  from 
the  apex-lK'at  upward  and  somewhat  inward  to  th(»  junction  of 
the  third  left  rib  with  its  cartilag(»,  alH)ut  '2  inches  from  the  left 
sternal  margin.  A  diagonal  line  exten<ling  from  the  junction  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left  edge  of  the  sternimi  down- 
ward to  the  seventh  right  chondro-sternal  articulation,  represents 
the  usual  |H)sition  of  the  aurieulo-ventrieular  sieptum  ( Broadbent). 
A  line  which  pass(\s  from  the*  inner  s'ulv  of  the  apex  upward 
through  the  fifth  and  fourth  to  the  tliird  left  costo-chondral  articu- 
lation, corresponds  as  closely  as  ean  be  with  the  interventricular 
sieptum.  The  somewhat  triangular  area  thus  inclosed  represents 
the  right  ventricle  with  its  broad  base  forming  the  low(»r  boundary 
of  the  heart,  which  rests  in  tlu»  sulcus  between  the  anterior  chest- 
wall  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  <liaj)hragni.    The  upper  cxtrem- 
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ity  of  this  triangular  area  is  filled  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  tip  of  the  left  auricular  appendix  as  it  curves  around  the  outer 
border  of  the  left  ventriele  to  appear  in  front  to  and  terminate 
near  the  trunk  of  the  great  artery.  It  is  obvious,  therefore^  that 
only  ilie  upper  third  of  the  right  auricle  lies  behind  the  sternum^ 
while  its  lower  two  thirds  are  to  the  right  of  this  l>one.  The  left 
auricle  is  ^situated  behind,  being  completely  invested  by  the  left 
lung  and  entirely  ohsrured  from  view  from  the  front.  The  same 
u  the  CUM*  abo  with  the  left  ventricle,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
which  forms  the  left  border  of  the  heart  and  is  visible  anteriorly. 
It  is  the  inferior  extremity  of  this  narrow  strip  which,  propelled 
agairii«t  the  wall  uf  the  tliorax,  occasions  the. apex-heat,  Conse- 
quently it  is  a  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  only  which  is  exposed 
to  view  after  removal  of  the  breastbone  and  adjacent  costal  car- 
tilages. The  remainder  of  the  heart,  even  that  which  lies  ante- 
riorly, is  covered  from  view  by  the  lungs. 

The  anterior  lung  borders  are  in  apposition  behind  the  middle 
of  the  sternum  from  the  level  of  the  second  to  that  of  the  fourth 
costal  cartilages.  At  this  latter  situation  they  diverge,  the  border 
of  the  right  lung  passing  on  downward  to  the  levid  of  the  fifth 
right  costal  cartilage,  where  it  turns  off  to  the  right  to  unit^e  with 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  same  lung.  The  anterior  margin  of 
the  left  lung  diverges  abruptly  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilage, 
passing  outward  along  the  lower  edge  of  this  cartilage  as  far  as  its 
ttoiou  with  its  rib.  It  then  turns  downward,  and,  after  curving 
slightly  inward  and  then  outward,  unites  with  the  inferior  border 
at  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  curtilage  near  its  point  of  articu- 
lation with  its  rib.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  left  hing  a  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ven- 
triele conies  into  immediate  contact  with  the  chest-wall,  and,  being 
u n coir e red  by  lung,  forms  the  area  of  superficial  canUac  dulness* 
By  many  this  area  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  the  deter- 
minatitm  of  the  size  of  the  heart  by  perctissiejn,  as  will  be  shown 
in  dealine  with  the  subject  of  cardiac  |»ercussinn. 

Potition  of  the  Great  Vessels  and  Valves,— The  pnlmonai'y 
artery  lies  alwut  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  breastbone  and 
extends  {nnn  the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  third  left  interspace 
upward  to  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage,  where  it  divides 
into  its  two  main  branches.  *   The  position  and  course  of  the'  a^- 
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eending  aorta  may  be  represented  by  a  line  dra\^Ti  from  the  third 
left  fhotidro-atenial  artieulatiuD  upward  across  the  breastbone  to 
the  jiuietion  of  the  right  eilge  of  that  b<-ine  with  the  aeeond  right 
eoiital  cartilage,  which,  therefore,  is  sninetime^  spoken  of  as  the 
aortie  c*artilage,  because  at  this  jx>int  the  aortic  valve-sounds  aro 
most  distinctly  heard.  The  sxiperior  vena  cava  passed  downward 
along  the  right  rardia**  Iw^rder  from  the  level  of  the  second  costal 
cartilage  to  a  iK>int  opposite  the  middle  of  fho  third  right  inter- 
space. 

The  four  sets  of  valves  are  bunched  closely  togc»ther  not  far 
from  the  j miction  of  the  thinl  left  costal  cartilage  with  the  border 

f*f  the  8teriiimi,  the  ]nilmonary 
being  most  siijierticial,  the  mi- 
tral most  internal,  the  tricuspid 
most  inferior,  and  the  aortic 
the  most  centraK  Th(\v  cannot, 
tht'n-fc»n\  Ik'  auscultated  in  the 
region  of  tlieir  anatomic  seat 
if  line  is  to  differetitiiite  their 
individual  sounds.  For  this 
reason  we  take  advantage  of 
the  laws  governing  the  condue- 
h'on  of  their  soimds  and  aus- 
militate  til  cm  in  certain  areas 
named  after  the  resiXK*tive 
valves. 
>ii.,  h-CAitujAc  Valve  Aheak  Thus    tlio    mitral    area     is 

Koundh  prmlucecJ  ul  v« noun  valves  iudicattjil:    situated     at     the     atWX-beat     Hlld 

„^jt^i_  includes  a   limited  district  iin- 

metl  lately  ronnclabont.  The 
tricuspid  area  includes  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  a  ijortion 
of  the  surronntling  regiVm.  The  ptslmmnc  area  is  located  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  breastbone, 
while  the  aortic  area  lies  in  the  corresponding  situation  on  the 
opj>osite  side.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  valve-sounds  and 
murmnrM  are  heard  only  in  these  situations — they  are  widely 
propagated  and  blend  with  one  another,  and  in  particular  endo- 
cardial murmurs  are  often  so  widely  conducted  as  to  be  distinctly 
audible  in  other  areas  than  those  to  which  they  properly  belong. 
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Leaving  further  eoosidenitiori  of  thi^  sulijeet  at  this  timo,  we  now 
pass  on  to  the  diseiission  of  the  Uicthods  bv  which  the  size  of  the 
heart  is  ascertained  during  life  (Fig,  1), 

Cardiac  Percussion — In  eni|>h>viii^  tliii^  means  of  examination 
we  aim  to  determine,  first,  the  boundaries  of  the  area  of  superficial 
dulnesg,  anti  second,  tlie  limiti?^  of  deep-seated  dulness.  To  accom- 
plish the  former,  pereussion  mnst  be  made  Hghth%  whereas  the 
hitter  requires  a  firm,  henvv  percussion-stroke. 

The  area  of  siuperficial  or  ahsohtie  cardiac  dulness  correspond- 
ing  witli  the  portion  of  tlie  ritrht  ventricle  nntMivered  by  Inni^ 
<lnring  inspiration,  extends  vcrtit^ally  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fourth  left  c«>stal  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  and  transversely  from 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  to  a  point  ihidway  between  the 
parasternal  and  mamillary  lines.  As  its  enter  or  left  boundary 
is  irregular,  and,  roughly  speaking,  passes  obliquely  downward 
towards  tlie  left,  this  area  is  broader  at  its  lower  than  at  its  upper 
margin.  Enlargement  of  the  lienrt  crowds  the  lung-borders 
aside,  and  hence  generally  increases  the  dimensions  of  superficial 
d Illness,  especially  to  the  right  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle.  But  a  variety  of  conditions  outside 
of  th«  heart  may  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  of  superficial 
du!ne*is,  and  hence  render  this  nnt  always  a  trustworthy  indication 
of  the  actual  size  of  the  heart.  Thus  the  lung-borders  may  be  re- 
tracietl  by  pleuritic  adhesions  and  expose  an  abnormally  large 
portion  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  Indng  distended  by  pulmonary 
emphysema,  they  may  diminish  i»r  entirety  old  iterate  this  area. 

Consequently  it  is  pretVrable  to  rely  u\y*m  deep  rather  than 
«upffriicial  j)ercussion  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the 
heart,  dince  when  tlie  limits  of  tleep-seated  or  relative  cardiac 
diilness  are  found  increased  we  know  it  is  due  to  increase  in  the 
fJize  of  the  organ  itself.  Vierordt  objects  to  this  latter  meth*»d 
becauae  of  its  greater  ditKculty  and  uncertainty,  since  pulmonary 
resonance  shades  so  gradually  into  the  relative  dulness  overlying 
ibe  heart  that  two  observers  r^f  ajqiarently  equal  skill  may  not 
agre>e  in  their  results.  Dotditfess  individual  judgment  depends 
wry  largely  upon  practice  and  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  donbtleas 
eniphvf^ema,  inelasticity  of  the  ribs,  great  thickness  of  the  parietes, 
<?lc,,  often  make  it  irniHissible  to  accurately  determine  deep  cardiac 
litiliu.     Neverthelesd  the  eases  in  which  relative  dulness  is  poasi- 
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ble  of  detection  are  so  niinierous  that  I  prefer  to  rely  upon  it 
riither  than  on  siij^rficial  dulness,  and  always  urge  students  to 
make  use  of  this  method. 

The  Deep  Boundaries  of  the  Heart  (Fig,  2)« — It  h  well  known 
that  all  hearts  are  not  of  the  sauie  size  even  in  health,  the  male 
heart  being  larger  than  the  female,  and  that  of  a  child  relatively 
larger  than  that  of  an  adult.  Moreover,  the  right  auricle  measures 
more  during  diastole  than  during  systole.  Consequently  meaHure- 
nients  cannot  be  given  that  are  invariable.  Yet  the  following 
tigures  taken  from  Vierordt  may  be  stated  as  the  average.     The 

adult  heart  **  extends  from 
aWut  8  or  9  centimetre!^  to  the 
left  o{  the  median  line  (apex  of 
the  heart)  to  abcait  4  or  5  cen- 
timetres to  the  right  of  the 
same,  i.  e.,  about  one  and  a 
half  fingei^breadths  to  the  right 
of  the  riglit  Ixiriler  of  the  ster- 
num (right  auricle),*'  Btisse, 
who  employed  Ebstein's  pal}>a- 
tory  percuRsion,  found  the  left 
lK>rder  of  the  heart  in  health 
never  passed  otitside  the  uunu- 
illary  line,  while  Hornkohl 
deteruiined  the  average  in 
adults  to  be  7.3  centimetres 
from  the  left  sternal  margin. 
On  the  right  side  the  heart  ex- 
tended a  variable  dit^tauee  Wn'ond  the  .sternum,  dejiendiiig  on 
the  stature  of  the  man,  l»eing  :tA)  centimetres  for  une  i;]0  centi- 
metreg  tall,  and  3.0  centimetres  for  a  male  of  190  centimetres 
in  height.  In  women  fhe&e  tigures  are  slightly  leas,  whih*  in 
children  tlie  area  of  the  heart  measures  relatively  more  than  in 
adults.  If  the  median  line  is  taken  as  the  landmark  from  which 
to  meamre,  Ilornkohrs  tigures  must  be  increased  by  1  to  1.5  oenti- 
metre,  which,  according  to  Ebstein,  ia  half  the  width  of  the  ster- 
nuui.  C'on^etjuently  it  is  found  that  Vierordt'8  and  Ilornkohrs 
estimate©  are  not  so  much  at  variance  as  they  at  first  appear. 
Three  methods  of  percussion  are  in  use,  and  mentioned  in  the 
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order  of  their  popularity  are:  (1)  pleasimetric,  (2)  auscultatory, 
(8)  palpatory  percussinih  1  do  not  jiropose  to  discuss  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  employing  a  plexi meter  and  hammer, 
but  merely  to  express  my  very  pisitive  preference  for  the  use  of 
the  fingers,  for  the  reason  that  therehy  one  is  enabled  to  obtain 
valuable  infonuation  from  the  sense  of  resistanre. 

Ill  ascertain ing  the  area  of  absolute  dulnfss  light  strokes  are 
e.$;^ntial,  wjiile  the  reverse  is  the  case  as  regards  doep-seated  dul- 
ness.  Moreover,  in  outlining  the  area  of  relative  dulness  the 
plexiineter  finger  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  the  chest-wall, 
to  exclude  so  far  as  ]iossible  llie  vibrations  of  the  bony  structures. 
This  ia  the  **  abtjeddmpfte  '*  percussion  of  the  Germans.  The 
finger  is  placed  iinnly  at  rigbt  angle  to  the  ribs  at  a  point  well 
outside  tiie  cardiac  area,  ami  f»ercnssion  is  made  with  considerable 
force  at  ever  decreasing  distiinces  from  the  sternum  until  a  slight 
rise  in  pit<di  and  increase  of  resistance  indicate  that  the  airless 
organ  (the  heart)  has  been  reached. 

In  this  manner  one  is  t<>  percuss  from  alwive  downward  along 
the  left  parasternal  line,  beginning  in  the  tirst  intercostal  space 
and  ceasing  when  the  upper  border  of  the  liver  is  reached.  At 
the  ffldes^  percussion  is  to  be  performed  first  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  above  downward  and  inward,  and  next  on  a  transverse 
line  from  without  towards  the  centre.  If,  wherever  comparative 
dulness  is  }>erceived,  a  mark  is  made  with  a  dermographic  jH^ncih 
these  marks  can  subs€Hjncntlv  be  united,  and  will  then  represent 
the  probable  limits  and  shape  of  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness*  If 
one  prefers  he  can,  instead  of  placing  his  finger  across  the  ribs, 
pr^sa  it  strongly  into  the  intercostal  space  parallel  with  the  ribs, 
tnd  If  his  finger  is  slender  can  thus  convey  his  percussion-strokes 
more  ilirectly  to  the  heart  without  eliciting  so  much  vibration 
from  the  elastic  structures  intervening. 

Sansom  makes  use  of  a  narrow  plexlmeter,  which  is  of  such 
small  size  as  to  fit  well  down  into  the  intercostal  space,  and  claims 
remarkably  accurate  results^  more  precise  indeed  than  in  any 
other  way. 

It  may  1)0  well  to  here  remark  that,  when  in  women  accurate 
percussion  of  the  heart  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  large  size 
of  the  manmia\  fairly  trustworthy  information  concerning  the 
liizc*  of  the  heart  may  be  gained  by  careful  palpation  of  the  apex- 
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beat.     Since  the  maniillarj  line  \»  not  a  trustworthy  guide  in 
females,  it  is  In^tter  to  nieas^ure  the  site  of  the  ajx^x  impulse  from 

the  mid-sternal  line  or  from  the  mid-clarienlar  line,  it  beini^  in 
the  fifth  interspace,  an  inch  within  the  latter. 

Two  statements  shotdd  al^:»  l)e  made  regarding  |H,*rciission  of 
the  heart  in  eliildreii.  In  the  first  place,  the  area  of  superficial 
dulness  is  ^aid  bv  Hornkohl  to  he  somewhat  nn«re  extensive  than 
in  adnlr^,  particularly  above,  where  it  is  a^^erteil  to  rearh  up  into 
the  third  intercostal  spaci?,  while  its  outer  margin  parses  some- 
what further  lieyond  the  left  parasternal  line,  i,  e.*  to  a  peunt  n  lit- 
tle nearer  the  mamillary  titan  tlie  parasternal  line.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  i:^  important  to  hear  in  mind  the  great  elasticity  of 
the  child's  chest,  and  hence  to  |.>ercns$  with  far  more  delicacy  than 
is  advisable  in  grown  people.  Otherwise  the  note  of  pulmonary 
resonance  and  the  vibrations  of  underlying  structnres  will  assur- 
edly prevent  accurate  and  trustworthy  results.  For  the^se  reasons 
it  is  far  preferable  to  rely  on  the  other  modes  of  percussion  now 
to  be  described. 


V 


Flo.    S-^-ArSCULTATORY    PEBOUMtON. 


Auscultafory  or  Sfethoscopic  Perntssion. — This  is  a  combina- 
tion of  auscultation  and  percussion,  and  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  when  the  stroke  is  made  over  a  solid  organ  its  note  is  higher, 
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sharper,  and  more  clearly  defined  tban  when  over  an  air-contain- 
iiig  organ.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that  fliere  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence in  the  eharuetcr  of  tlie  note  of  two  viscera  of  similar  stnio- 
ture.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
same  principle  that  underlies 
plesainietric  percussion,  l>nr  fla* 
auscultatory  method  enaliles 
one  to  appreciate  more  delicate 
shadings  of  tone  and  to  detine 
nmre  i>recisely  the  deeply  sitn- 

ate<l    Ijorders    of    an    organ    or     ^^^^^i^^M^  <  f 

^olid  thoracic  tninour.     It  even     ^^^^^^^^^  v 

eiiahles   one    to   distinguish    he-     ^^^^^^^^^^^^L  ^k 

tween    the  dulness  of   pleuritic     ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

or  iK^ricardial  effusion  and  that 
of  a  coniiguous  pulmonary  con- 
solidation. 

It  is  practised  in  either  of 
two  ways:  The  examiner  may 
with  one  hand  hidd  the  hell 
of  his  Idnaural  stethosei>pe  against  tiie  I'eutre  of  the  cardiac 
area,  while  with  the  tip  of  a  tinger  of  the  disengaged  hand  he 
laps  the  chest-wall  lightly  from  without  inward  and  on  a  line 
with  his  stethoscope  (Fig,  ri),  or  he  may  have  his  instrument 
held  hv  an  assistant  while  he  perforios  jiennission  in  the  ordi- 
tmry  manner  (Fig.  4).  The  former  mode  is  preferable,  because 
more  delicate.  Such  astonishing  and  incredible  accuracy  is 
claimed  for  auscultatory  percussion,  notably  by  Bedy  Thorne, 
tliat  Broad  bent  and  others  have  been  led  to  test  it,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  iHissesses  no  advantages  over  plessimetric 
percussion.  I  have  employed  it  a  great  deal,  and,  although  rccog- 
ntfiing  its  liability  to  error  and  its  liniifaf  itms,  still  I  beliete  it  is 
in  certain  cases  with  thin-walled  elastic  chests  and  when  practised 
carefully  a  very  accurate  means  of  outlining  the  heart.  I  have 
repeatedly  compared  its  findings  with  those  of  the  two  other  meth- 
ods, especially  plessimetrie,  and  find  it  satisfactory  and  trust- 
worthy.  One  occasionally  enconnters  chests  in  which  for  one  rea- 
•OB  or  another  it  is  nesct  to  impossible  to  determine  the  deep  limits 
of  the  heart  in  the  ordinary  fashion.     It  is  well  in  such  cases  to 
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try  the  nietliod  under  discussion,  since  it  will  often  help  one  out 
of  his  dilemma.  1  should  not  reeoniniend  its  emplo^Tiient  to  the 
L^xchision  of  the  plessimetric  metliiKj,  Imt  merely  as  an  adjunct 
thereto. 

Palpatory  Percussion. — By  this  term  is  meant  a  method  of 
using  l>oth  [)alputit>n  and  percussion  at  the  same  time.  In  other 
worda,  it  is  a  metluxl  of  ascertaining  the  heart's  resist iinee,  and 
thereby  of  ascertaining  its  outline  and  dimensions.  It  makes  use 
of  the  feeling  vf  resistance  rather  than  of  the  auditory  i>erception 
of  differences  in  sound.  Auenl>rut;;ger  and  Laennee  i>ereussed  the 
chest-wall  immediately— that  is,  without  the  intervention  of  a  pies- 
simeter;  the  former,  by  striking  with  the  tip  of  bis  linger,  and  the 
latter  witli  the  end  of  his  stethoscope.  It  is  needless  to  say  this 
mode  of  performing  percussion  is  nn>re  or  less  painful  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  1877  Ebsteiu  proposed  palpation  of  the  heart  and  other 
solid  viscera,  as  the  liver,  as  a  means  of  appn*ciating  their  size 
by  their  resistance,  and  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
at  Rome  in  1*^04  he  read  an  elaborate  paper  in  which  he  discussed 

and  explained  his  method  at 
considerai>le  length-  In  this 
jiaper  he  called  attention  to  a 
method  employed  by  J.  Ilein, 
which  cMn.sists  in  paljiating  the 
heart  wilh  one  ting«'r  while  per- 
cussing witli  the  other  in  the 
folh>wnig  manner:  The  palmar 
surface  of  the  terminal  phalanx 
of  the  outstretched  middle  fin- 
ilvY  is  i>laced  upnn  the  che^t, 
while  a  light  tap  is  maclt*  on 
the  chest  with  the  tip  of  the  bent 
forefinger  (Figs.  5  and  (J).  Then 
while  the  extremity  of  tlu'  tirst 
finger  resti*  against  the  wall  of 
the  thorax  he  gives  a  light  blow 
to  the  chest  with  the  pad  of  the  middle  finger.  In  each  instance 
the  fingers  are  allowed  to  remain  for  an  instant  in  eoTitaet  with 
the  part  i)ercuss(td,  so  as  the  better  to  perceive  the  sensation  of 
resistance  imparted.    In  this  way,  by  alternately  tapping  with  the 
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two  fing(*rs,  tho  entire  area  is  traversed.    This  is  said  to  jield  very 

accurate   results,   bur    is   by   Ebstein   considered   inferior   to   his 

nutthod,  because  not  altogether  devoid   of  pain  to  the  patient 

Ebstein,  therefore,  uuikes  use  of  a  email  glass  pleximeter,  upon 

which  he  gives  a  gentle  pressing 

stroke  with  the  tip  of  one  fin* 

ger,  which,  flexed  at  its  meta- 
carpal    artieulutiou,     is     held 

slightly  and  rigidly  curved  an 

the  stroke  is  given    (Fig.    7). 

The  blow  is  not  made  with   a 

quick    rclKiuud    (staccato),  but 

with  a  tirni  pushing  ujovenient 

(legato)*     The  stroke  is  given 

in  a  liuf   per|xnidieular  U\  the 

surface  rhus  perrnssed  and  tlic 

plexiuieter    is    lield    tinnly    in 

position.      Ebsteiu's  plexi meter 

of  glass  is  I  an  inch  (IM  cciiti- 

inetre)    in  width,  Ij}  inch   (4.0       Fd.  6.- 

Cf^ntimetres)  in  length,  and  syir- 

nmunted  bv  a  smnll  handle  I  of  an  inch  (L5  centimetre)  in  height. 

With  siH'h  a  plexiiucter  Ebsteiu  asserts  the  methiKi  is  not  only 

gratifyingly  precise,  as  he  has  repeatedly  proved  on  the  cadaver 

by  means  of  needles,  but  is  easily  actpured,  which  is  an  f^pin- 

ion  contrary  to 
t  h  a  t  ex  [  n-cssed  by 
Vierordt  More- 
over, it  possesses 
the  additional 
advantage  iif  en- 
abling the  eX' 
aminer  to  avail 
himself  of  hia 
perception  of  the 
sound  and  pitch 

diie^^lt  fid  well  as  of  the  sense  of  resistance.     In  this  way  two 
Jmpresdians  are  received  simultaneously  which  serve  to  control 


Secoiid  position. 
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vmh  o\\wv.     Ebstein  declares  ii]m  that  hy  his  method  one  can 
obtaiu  satisfactory  results  in  eiises  of  euiphysema  and  in  persons 

with  a  thirk  pannieidns  of  fjit  or  large  aianunary  ghmds,  all  of 

which  usually  prindiide  acvu- 
rate  i>ereufisiou  after  the  ordi- 
nary method, 

Kobert  il  asm  ire,  <d'  Eng- 
lantU  advfteates  palpatory  |K*r- 
en^siou  l>y  tapping  lightly  with 
rhe  soft  palnuir  cushion  of  the 
reruiinal  phalanx  of  one  finger, 
and  claims  equally  accurate  re- 
tail hs  I  Fig,  8),  lie  expressly 
states  that  tlie  stroke  must  l>e 
not  short  and  quick*  but  hmg 
and  pressing,  as  if  one  were 
feeling  or  palpating  with  the 
finger.  It  is  applicable,  be 
says,  not  only  to  all  solid  or- 
gans,  spleen  and  kidneys,  as 
well  as  heart  and  liver,  but  also  In  ciillections  of  fluid  in  thoracic 
and  }K^ritoneal  cavities. 

In  cases  which  are  at  all  cdweure  it  is  \vell  to  verify  the  con- 
ehisions  derived  hv  any  one  method — plessimetric,  auscultatory,  or 
pal]iat<>rv — by  each  nf  the  ofhers.  For  my  jnirt  T  value  the  aus* 
eultatory  metliud  tlie  least  highly,  Urause  so  lialile  to  error  in 
exactly  those  cases  which  offer  the  greatest  difficulty  to  ordinary 
percnssinn — tlial^  is,  I'mjihyst'iuatous,  fat,  and  rigid  chests. 

Anscultatian  of  the  Heart  is  atiothcr  and  ifidis{>ensable  means 
of  making  rardiac  cxaMiinatitais,  and  hy  the  inexjx^rienced  is  apt 
to  be  relied  upcm,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least  to  a  degree  out  of  pro- 
jN^rfion  Ui  its  iiiipMrtata-e  as  compared  with  jx^rcussion.  Neither 
can  he  coni|dete  without  the  other.  1  desire  also  to  emphasize  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  do  accurate  work  w^ithout  the  use  of  a 
stethoscope.  Whatever  form  nr  kintl  of  instrument  enables  one 
to  hear  the  most  distinctly  is,  in  my  o|nnion,  the  Ix^st  for  him,  re- 
gardless of  tb(*  argumt'Uts  advanced  in  favour  of  certain  sorts.  I 
make  use  of  a  simple  binaural  ami  of  a  monaural  stethoscope,  em- 
ploying the  latter  when  desiring  such  information  as  is  somctimea 
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obtained  from  the  iiiiymlse  of  the  hyjiertrophied  or  Jilated  heart 
against  fche  chest-wall.  A  stethoscope  with  a  small  end-piece  en- 
ables one  to  differentiate  sounds  and  nnirniurs  and  to  trace  them 
to  their  source  in  a  way  that  eunnot  be  done  liv  the  ear  placed 
against  the  pnix-ordia. 

Normal  Heart-sounds. — The  detection  of  nnirmiira  is  nut  ilie 
only  object  of  aus*<'ultation.  The  beart-soiinds  themseh^es  often 
afford  as  iinich,  if  indeed  not  more  information  than  do  bruits. 
Therefore,  if  one  is  to  correctly  interpret  wlnit  he  Iiears  come 
from  the  hearty  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  cluiructers  of  the  nor- 
mal soimds  of  this  organ.  To  thi^  end  he  must  know  how  they 
are  produced,*  and  keeji  in  mind  what  is  going  ou  within,  during 
the  portions  of  the  cardiac  cycle,  at  the  lime  of  the  sounds  and 
during  the  intervals  of  silence. 

If  one  listens  at  any  p<iint  uijon  the  cardiac  area  he  bears  two 
distinct  sounds^  known  as  the  first  nml  second  sound  respectively. 
Over  either  of  the  ventricles,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apex, 
the  accent  falls  on  the  first,  which  is  longer,  of  a  lower  pitch,  and 
more  intense — ^that  is,  more  booming  than  the  second,  which  is, 
conversely,  short,  sharp,  and  clicking,  having  a  valvnhir  quality 
we  say.  MoreovT^r,  the  car  dc^tects  two  intervals  or  periods  of 
silence,  of  which  the  shorter  occurs  during  systole  lM?tween  the 
first  and  snccec^iing  second  sound.  The  longer,  known  as  the 
pause,  falls  between  the  second  and  next  ensuing  first  sound,  dur- 
ing diastole.  This  succession  of  sounds  and  silences  gives  to  the 
heart-sounds  their  iMX*uliur  rhythm,  likened  to  the  ticking  of  a 
clock*  If  now  auscultatiun  he  nuide  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  in 
the  second  interspace  at  either  side  nf  the  sternum,  it  is  perceived 
that  the  accent  falls  on  the  second  sound,  since  this  is  the  louder 
and  clearer  and  higher  pitched  of  tlie  two.  Their  rhythm  is,  how- 
ever, the  same  as  at  the  apex.  Furthermore,  it  is  generally  per- 
ceived that  the  second  sound  is  louder  on  one  side  of  the  sternum 


•  It  is  common  To  ^jHmk  of  jiounils,  whether  normal  or  nbnormiil*  as  produt^ed 
wilhiti  Ibe  heitrt  or  cfipst.  Of  t'ours^e  such  phraseology  h  luost*  nrid  n<>t  in  accord- 
wir«  with  the  known  lnws  of  luoustics.  Sound;^  nre  the  nuditory  pon"»>f»tion  of 
Wftves  intpHfted  to  the  air  by  tho  vibrwiion  of  ?itnjcturc!«  within  the  tfiornx,  the 
twnies  serving  tt?  poo«l  conductors  of  tbc5t?  vibrfttions.  With  this  iindt*rstttriding 
of  the  mode  of  priMluctioTi  of  these*  acoustic  phenomenA.  I  shaU,  for  the  s«,ke  of 
ecmvi'nfcni'e  and  t{if<  avoidance  of  circumlocution,  speak  of  sounds  us  g»iier»ied 
in  the  hcArt  or  ch»*st. 
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than  on  the  other,  the  position  of  greater  intensity  not  always 
being  uniform  in  different  individuals,  depending  on  various  con- 
ditions, as  age,  etc. 

What  occasions  this  slight  diversity  between  the  sounds  at 
the  apex  and  base?  Why  do  not  the  two  sounds  in  all  situa- 
tions have  the  same  character?  I  will  answer  the  latter  query 
first.  The  first  sound  is  sjTichronous  with  the  apex-beat,  and 
is  therefore  produced  during  ventricular  systole.  Physiology 
teaches  us  that  the  duration  of  this  phase  of  the  cardiac  cycle 
is  .^  of  a  second,  subdivided  as  follows  (Fig.  9):  During  the 


Fio.  9. — Normal  Carihac  Cvclk. 
PhuHcs  of  cyelu  above  line ;  Houuds  below. 

first  tenth  of  a  second  the  ventricle  is  initiating  its  contraction 
and  is  silent;  during  the  following  ^^^  of  a  second  its  contrac- 
tion reaches  its  maximum  energy,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
close,  and  the  first  heart-sound  is  heard;  the  final  tenth  of  the 
second,  during  which  the  ventricle  still  remains  contracted,  is 
again  a  period  of  silence  and  terminates  the  phase  of  ventricular 
systole. 

During  the  stage  of  active  contraction  l)lood  is  being  forced 
from  the  ventricles  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  With 
the  completion  of  this  propulsive  stage  the  ventricles  relax;  arte- 
rial walls  recoil,  forcing  the  mass  of  blood  against  the  sigmoid 
valves,  which,  thus  thrown  into  tension  and  closed,  give  forth  a 
tone,  the  second  sound,  which  signals  the  closure  of  the  valve  and 
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the  coraniencenieiit  of  diastoio.  This  i^uund  is,  tliorcfore,  diastolic, 
and,  ushering  in*  the  stage  of  eiiniiae  rcpoac,  is  succeeded  hj  the 
period  of  silence  or  long  pause. 

This  brief  statement  of  what  takes  phice  during  the  ditferenf, 
pimse*  of  the  cardiac  t^yvh*  will  help  us  to  inidersland  the  niode 
of  production  of  the  two  sounds.  During  the  middle  {KDrtion  of 
svi^tole,  when  the  first  ynniid  is  audible,  the  ventTiele  is  actively 
contracting  and  the  anriculo-ventrieular  valvci^  are  closed  and  held 
elos«]'Iy  in  contact  through  the  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles. 
Ex)>erinient8  have  showu  that  if  either  participant  in  this  stage 
can  l>e  made  to  act  without  the  other  a  nound  is  still  audible,  but 
it  has  lost  its  nornuil  character.  If  in  the  bloodless  heart  the  ven- 
tricles are  made  to  contract  while  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
are  hooke^l  I  jack,  the  sound  is  low  in  pitch,  prolonged,  and  hoom- 
ing,  wdiilc  if  the  ventricle  be  opened  and  the  valves  closed  without 
contraction  of  the  uuiscular  walls,  the  sound  produced  is  higher 
pitched,  shorter,  mu\  less  intense.  It  is  thus  a]^pa^^^•nt  that  the 
first  cardiac  siaind  is  a  couiposite  one  made  up  of  two  elements,  a 
inus<'ular  and  a  valvular. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  second  sound  is  due  solely  to  the 
vibrations  generated  in  the  scniihuiar  valves  at  the  instant  of 
tlieir  ch)sure  and  possesses  no  innscular  ch'ment.  It  is  couse- 
quentlv  of  higher  pitch,  shorter  duration,  and  less  intensity  than 
the  first  sound.  TuasmuHi  as  the  first  is  a  fnaoposite  soimd,  it  is 
obvious  that  its  two  elements  must  syuc^hronize  exactly  if  the  sound 
is  to  l>e  pure  and  normal.  Furthermore,  there  are  two  ventricles 
and  two  sets  of  auriculo-ventricular  v^alves.  Consequently  each 
half  of  the  heart  is  responsible  for  its  o\\ti  first  sound.  Ausculta- 
tion at  the  ajiex,  however,  reveals  but  one  first  sound,  which  is  the 
result  largely  of  the  l>leuding  of  the  two  sounds  generated  in  the 
ixm  halves  of  the  organ,  but  conducted  to  this  point.  That  this  is 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  clinical  experience  tliat  occasionally  over 
one  or  the  other  ventricle  the  systolic  sound  is  heard  to  be  of 
altered  quality  or  divided  into  its  two  cdenients,  whih*  over  the 
opposite  half  of  the  organ  it  retains  its  normal  characters. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  two  sets  of  semilunar  valves,  tliere  are 
two  separately  produce<l  y(^t  synchronous  serond  soutuh.  Of  these, 
the  aortic  is  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum 
in  the  second  interspace,  while  the  area  of  greatest  audibility  for 
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the  pulmonic  is  in  the  corresponding  interspace  at  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum.  In  the  early  years  of  life,  by  some  said 
to  be  up  to  the  thirtieth,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  the 
louder  of  the  two,  while  at  and  after  middle  age  the  reverse 
obtains. 

Conditions  which  raise  blood-pressure  in  either  the  lesser  or 
greater  system  will  correspondingly  alter  the  intensity  of  these 
sounds.  The  more  feeble  first  sound  heard  at  the  base  at  either 
sternal  margin  is  probably  transmitted  thither  from  the  respective 
ventricle.  Tiegerstedt  says  it  is  not  im])ossible  that  vibrations 
caused  by  the  oj)ening  of  the  semilunar  valves  play  a  certain  role 
in  the  production  of  the  iirst  heart-sound.  If  this  be  the  case,  then 
the  systolic  tone  audible  at  the  base  of  the  heart  in  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  areas  resj)ectively,  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
conducted  sound  transmitted  thither  with  less  intensity  .than  to 
the  apex. 

Bod  u  plication  of  the  1 1  cart-sounds. — Either  the  first  or  second 
sound  may  under  certain  conditions  be  doubled — that  is,  divided 
into  two  parts  or  s])lit,  as  is  sometimes  said.  This  occurs  most  fre- 
(piently  with  the  second  sound,  and  is  l)est  heard  over  the  base  of 
the  heart.  It  may  be  perceived  if  the  breath  is  held  at  the  close 
of  a  d(H'])  inspiration,  and  under  these  circumstances  is  spoken 
of  as  ])hysiological.  PathoJo(jicaUy  such  a  reduj)lication  is  appar- 
ent when  in  consetpience  of  disease  there  is  an  alteration  of  blood- 
pressure  in  either  the  ])ulnionic  or  aortic  system.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  mitral  or  pulmonary  diseases  \vhich  augment 
blood-pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  lesser  circulation.  It  has  been 
contended  that  in  such  a  condition  the  valves  at  the  pulmonic  ori- 
fice close  slightly  earlier  than  do  the  aortic  curtaihs,  and  emit 
their  sound  an  aj)])recial)le  interval  of  time  in  advance.  Oppo- 
nents of  this  theory  admit  the  lack  of  synchronism  in  the  closure 
of  the  two  sets  of  sigmoid  valves,  but  maintain  that  the  increase 
in  blood-pressure  causes  a  delay,  not  a  ])remature  occurrence  of  the 
sound,  since  to  overcome  the  unnatural  resistance  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  the  ventricle  is  compelled  to  contract  more  slowly  (Barr). 
In  other  words,  the  ventricle,  whether  right  or  left,  depending  on 
the  system  in  which  l)lo()d-]>ressure  is  raised,  completes  its  systole 
perceptibly  later  than  does  its  fellow.  Guttmann's  theory  of  the 
doubling  of  the  sound  being  due  to  asynchronous  closure  of  the 
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individual  leaflets  of  a  valve  is  regarded  as  fallacious.  Reduplica- 
tion of  the  second  aound,  therefore,  is  an  indication  of  some  alter- 
ation of  blood-firessurp  in  one  or  the  other  system. 

There  is  another  fonn  of  doubling  of  the  second  sound  %vhich, 
among  KngHsk  writers,  who  ap[)ear  to  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  anomaly  of  the  heart-sounds,  is  distinguished  from  the 
foregoing  as  appat'Cfit  or  simulated  douhUmj,  This  variety,  if  I 
may  so  terni  it,  is  heard  only  at  <ir  near  the  apex,  and  appears  to 
be  contined  to  cases  of  mitral  disease  with  predominating  stenosis. 
The  phenomenon  is  bcdieved  to  be  due  to  the  addition  or  inter- 
|M^lation  of  a  third  sound  closely  following  the  physiological  second. 
The  only  theory  reganliug  its  mode  of  production  that  appears 
tenable  is,  so  far  as  1  am  able  to  loam,  tluit  a<lvauced  by  Sansom* 
He  Ifidieves  it  to  be  a  sound  of  tension  in  the  altered  segments  of 
tlie  mitral  valve.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  ventricular  diastole  the 
mass  of  blood  held  back  during  systole  in  the  left  auricle  and 
pulmonary  veins  rushes  forcibly  into  the  rapidly  relaxed  ventriclcj 
and,  streaming  in  the  rlirection  of  least  resistance,  fills  the  space 
Unbind  the  thickened  and  disphiced  mitral  cusjis,  *'  bellying  them 
out/*  after  the  manner  of  sails  filled  by  the  wind.  This  sudden 
bulging  of  the  diseaseil  cnrtaius  produces  a  sound  of  tension  which 
is  andilile  in  the  fore  part  of  diastole  soon  after  the  normal  second 
sounii,  whicb  in  mitral  stenosis,  in  Sausom's  opiuioUj  is  the  put- 
monic  second,  transmitted  to  the  a]^ex,  The  aortic  second  is,  he 
thinks,  t<K>  feeble  to  be  heard  at  tlie  ii)>ex.  That  this  third  ele- 
ment of  sound  is  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice  seems  sniiiKirted 
by  the  observation  that  it  occasionally  bet*omes  transformed  into 
a  diastolic  murmur  occupying  the  same  positiim  in  diastole — ^i.  e., 
following  the  normal  second  sound.  The  diagnostic  value  of  this 
seeming  doubling  of  the  second  sound  at  the  apex  will  be  dis^mssed 
in. the  rhaj>ter  t»n  Mitral  Stenosis. 

Sewall  likewise  attributes  this  reduplication  of  the  second 
found  to  the  tone  of  valve-tension,  hut  explains  it  on  the  hypothesis 
thnt  the  irritable  pajiillary  muscles,  stimulated  by  the  inrush  of 
blood  from  the  o%'erdistended  auricle,  contrart  too  soon — i,  e,,  in 
l}j<*  fore  part  i>f  diastole.  This  ex|danatiim  may  hold  for  those 
rases  in  which  doubling  of  the  second  sound  is  a  transient  phe- 
tionienon^  as  heard  sometimes  during  states  of  great  cardiac  ex- 
eiteoieni,  but  not  for  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 
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Reduplication  of  the  First  Sound. — Under  certain  conditions, 
as  that  of  abnormal  blood-pressuro  within  one  or  the  other  ventricle, 
there  is  heard  not  a  single  first  sound,  but  a  reduplicalion  or  split- 
ting of  this  sound.  This  abnormality  is  less  frequently  perceived 
than  is  doubling  of  the  second  sound,  and  is  equally  difficult  of 
satisfactory  explanation.  Two  main  theories  are  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  it.  One  of  these  finds  its  causation  in  a  hemisystole,  by 
which  is  meant  the  separate  and  independent  contraction  of  the 
two  ventricles.  Although  there  have  been  recorded  a  few  cases  in 
which  highly  comi)ctent  and  careful  observers  believed  they  de- 
tected such  hemisystole,  still  it  is  si^  at  variance  with  the  physiol- 
ogy of  the  cardiac  action  to  supjwse  the  ventricles  can  fail  to  syn- 
chronize in  their  systoles  that  many  authors  are  not  willing  to 
accept  this  explanation.  The  other  theory  assumes  that  the  two 
components  of  the  first  soun<l  in  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  heart 
do  not  fall  together,  but  are  separated  by  a  brief  yet  distinct  in- 
terval of  time,  so  that  to  the  ear  the  first  soun<l  over  that  ventricle 
gives  the  impression  of  splitting  or  reduplication.  One  or  the 
other  constituent  of  the  sound  is  generated  either  too  soon  or  too 
late  to  synchronize  with  the  other.  As  the  j)lienomenon  occurs 
wIkmi  l)loo(l-j)ressure  in  one  of  the  ventricles  is  too  high,  and  as 
under  these  conditions  the  cardiac  wall  has  lost  its  nonnal  tonicity, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  tension  into  which  the  valves  are 
thrown  and  the  contraction  of  the  heart-wall  should  not  be  per- 
fectly simultaneous.  Sewall  argues  that  the  cause  of  the  redupli- 
cati(m  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  paj)illary  muscles  to  contract  at 
their  proper  time,  their  contraction,  and  hence  the  note  of  valve- 
tension,  occurring  either  before  or  after  that  of  the  ventricular 
wall.  Whatever  Ik?  th(»  true  explanation  of  this  j>henomenon,  its 
occurrence  betokens  excessive,  and  it  nuiy  l>e  dangerous,  increase 
of  j)ressure  in  that  ventricle,  to  which  the  reduplication  can  be 
traced.  It  nuiy  be  audible  over  either  half,  and  I  recall  a  case  of 
mitral  regurgitation  in  which  this  doubling  ap])eared  in  the  right 
ventricle  only  when  the  patient  assumed  the  recumbent  j)osture. 
It  is  not  seldom  present  over  the  left  ventricle  in  cases  of  chronic 
nephritis,  and  then  betokens  dangerous  excess  of  blood-pressure 
in  the  arterial  system,  and,  secondarily,  within  the  left  ventricle. 

Gallop  or  (^nnlcr  Iilnjthm. — A  phenomenon,  sometimes  ob- 
served and  due  to  the  interj)olation  of  a  third  sound  (which,  ao- 
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cording  to  its  position  in  the  diastole,  proJncea  an  apparent  redii- 
plic'iition  of  uiflior  the  Hrsf  or  sin'mid  s<nm(l),  resembles  so  closely 
the  hix>f-l»eat8  of  a  galloj>ing  horse  that  it  has  been  termed  the 
can fer-rliyt lull  or  bruit  de  galop,  J'he  merit  of  having  first  de- 
scribed it  is  accorded  by  the  French  to  Bonillaud;  yet  to  Potain, 
but  to  Barie  in  particular,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  brought 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  Fraentzel  has  also  given  a  most 
clear  and  discerning  description  of  the  jiljeiMauenon  based  on  accu- 
rate scientific  observatioiL  When  tlie  peculiarity  under  considera- 
tion is  present,  the  auscultator  hears  not  merely  two  sounds  of 
normal  relative  strength  and  rhythm,  but  three,  of  which  the  last 
is  an  accidt^ntal  or  interiM>hited  sound  occurring  in  the  long  jiaiise. 
Fran<jois-Franck,  according  to  Sewall,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  this  third  sound  may  occur  in  any  one  of  three  posi- 
tions: Immediately  after  the  normal  second,  in  the  middle  of  the 
diastolic  interval,  or  at  the  end  of  the  long  silence  shf>rtly  before 
the  first  sound.  When  it  falls  directly  after  tli(^  normal  second 
sound,  it  must  not  be  eonfoimded  with  the  apparent  doubling  of 
the  set*ond  sound  already  described.  Tt  is  distinguishable  from 
this  latter  by  its  peculiar  tempo.  Its  canter  rhythm  is  imparted  to 
it  by  the  shorteTiing  up  of  tlie  long  interval  and  by  the  accent  fall- 
ing on  the  middk*  one  of  the  three  sounds — i,  e,,  the  normal  second 
(Fraentzel).  If  one  will  imitate  the  sound  of  a  slow  canter  by 
striking  his  hands  on  liis  knees,  he  will  at  *>nce  appreciate  the  cor- 
rectness of  FraentzeFs  statement. 

Any  one,  however,  who  has  studied  this  rhythm  of  the  heart- 
sounds  in  a  large  number  of  cases  will  have  ai*preciated  the  fact 
that  it  not  infrequently  possessee^  the  characters  of  a  rapid  gallop 
rather  than  a  slow  canter.  When  such  is  the  case,  Fraentzers 
tlescriptioii  does  not  apply*  The  tempo  and  accent  are  now 
changed^  as  may  be  proved  by  again  inu'tating  the  sound  by  the 
hands.  It  will  now  be  observed  that  the  interval  separating  the 
first  from  the  second  sou 0*1  is  shorter  than  that  separating  the 
^•conil  from  the  third  or  inti^rpcdatetl  stmnil,  whlh*  tht^  accrnt  falls 
ini.mt  sharply  sometimrs  on  tlie  first,  sometimes  on  the  third,  but 
in  every  ease  least  strongly  on  the  middle  one  of  the  three  sounds. 
In  still  other  instances  the  rhythm  described  by  Fraentzel  is  main- 
tainetl,  but  the  accent  is  on  the  first  siumd,  thus  pnnlucing  a  not 
vpale  typical  canter*rhythm.     It  is  this  lack  of  uniformity  in 
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rhythm  and  accent,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  explains  tlie  diversity 
of  opinion  expressed  by  differ(»nt  writc^rs. 

Potain's  exphination  of  the  ])lienomenon  is  that  it  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  ventricular  wall  over  its 
muscular  tonicity,  in  conse(iuence  of  which  the  inrush  of  blood 
from  the  auricle  causes  it  to  generate  a  sound  of  tension.  Sewall, 
on  the  other  hand,  attributes  it  to  the  contraction  of  the  papillary 
muscles  taking  place  prematurely — i.  e.,  during  diastole.  What- 
ever be  its  mode  of  prcKluction,  this  rhythm  is  an  evidence  of 
abnormal  blood-pressure  within  the  ventricle,  and  hence  of  dan- 
gerous tension  of  its  wall.  Its  occurrence  is  most  coumionly  ol>- 
served  over  the  left  ventricle  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  par- 
ticularly the  interstitial  variety,  and  when  thus  observed  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  evil  j)rognostic  omen.  It  indicates  a  giving  way 
of  the  ventricle,  which  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  succt^ssfuUy  with 
the  resistance  in  the  arterial  system. 

I  agree  fully  with  those  who  look  u]>on  it  as  a  sign  of  the  end 
being  not  far  distant  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis,  since  I  have 
never  known  an  individual  to  recover  in  whom  this  rhythm  was 
detected.  In  the  spring  of  11)00  I  had  under  treatment  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  with  stiffened  arteries  and  interstitial 
ne])hritis,  who  presented  this  phenomenon  at  different  times  in  its 
most  ty])ical  form.  Several  times,  under  the  influence  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  cathartics,  his  gallojhrhythm  disapj)eared  entirely, 
becoming  replaced  by  two  heart-sounds  of  normal  rhythm.  Yet 
so  soon  as  ])ulse-tension  was  increased,  either  through  lessened 
vigour  of  this  medicaticm  or  the  administration  of  digitalis,  the 
ominous  disturbance  of  rhythm  reappeared.  This  patient  suc- 
cumbed after  about  two  months. 

This  interesting  canter-rhythm  is  never  heard  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  but  always  over  one  or  the  other  ventricle,  and  conse- 
quently in  either  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  area.  It  may  \yo  of  tran- 
sient duraticm,  yet  is  often  ])ersistent.  It  may  be  heard  in  hj^x^r- 
trophy  alone  or  cond)ined  with  dilatation,  it  may  occur  in  dilata- 
tion alcme,  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and 
<liphtheria,  croupous  pneumonia,  scarlatinp,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, and  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  (Fraentzel),  all  of  which 
lead  to  myocarditis  or  to  sim])le  weakness  of  the  heart-walls.  And 
lastly,  it  may  be  heard  in  j)ernicious  anaania,  leuciemia,  and  grave 
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lie-xiiP,  wliirh  induce  prr^foiind  eardiac*  astlicniii  and  consequent 
want  of  tonicity. 

According  to  French  authors^  it  sometimes  occurs  over  the 
right  ventricle  in  cases  of  gastric  disease,  and  Johnson  says  it  may 
be  produced  by  pnlnionary  einphvsema,  Fraentzcl  mentions  it  as 
occurring  in  other  hmg  atfecti(»ns,  hvading  to  dihitation  ancl  hyper- 
trophy of  this  right  cliamhcr,  with  marked  cachexia,  1  once  ob- 
served a  trne  gaUop-rhytlnu  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  right  inter- 
spaces ch»se  In  the  sternum,  for  a  l»ricf  time*  during  which  there 
was  very  obviom  overdistention  of  the  right  cavities  secondary 
to  a  rheumatic  mitral  regnrgitatitm.  The  very  unusual  situation 
of  the  rhythui  in  this  instance  is  only  expli*'ablc  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  in  eunsequence  of  the  enormous  distention  of  the  right 
ventricle  the  auriculo-ventricular  sa'ptnm  hud  become  pushed  so 
far  towards  the  right  that  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  extended  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  right  interspaces.  It  disappeared  so  soon  as 
treatment  had  unloaded  the  cardiac  chambers. 

Murnnirs, — This  is  a  eoni])rehensive  term*  which  includes  all 
those  a<iventitious  acoustic  plicnoniena  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  heart's  action  and  not  resendding  in  tone  the  normal  car- 
diac sounds.  They  may  be  prinuirily  divided  into  endocardmi  and 
exQcardUiL  The  endoatrdial  are  subdivided  into  organic  or  struc- 
tural and  inorganic  or  acrideTjtal,  called  also  functional,  aniPinic, 
ha*niic,  and  <lynamii\  Ivjorftrdial  are  divisible  into  pericardiaiy 
pleuropericardial,  and  eardio-pnlnionary. 

By  organic  murmurs  are  meant  such  as  owe  their  origin  for 
the  m«»st  part  to  structural  defect  or  alteration  of  the  cardiac  ori- 
fices* or  valves — ^in  other  words,  to  definite  palh*dogical  changes  of 
the  structures  recognisable  after  death.  Accidental  murmurs  can- 
not, on  the  other  liand,  be  ascribed  to  flefinite  pathological  lesions, 
and  therefore  liavc  received  a  variety  of  appelhitions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  vari<Mis  theories  offered  in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
notnena. 

Endocnrdial  Murmurs  of  Organic  Orifjin, — ^These  were  oncG 
tlioiight  to  1)0  causeil  Iw  friction  i»f  the  blood  in  its  passage  over 
thfi  roughened  inner  surface  of  the  heart.  This  theory  was  shown 
to  (if  uiitcnaldo  as  long  ago  as  1H47,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the 
one  now  generally  acce|>ted-^namcK%  that  cnrren ta  or  eddies  are 
produced  in  the  stream  of  blood,  the  same  as  in  any  other  fluid, 
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whenever  it  passes  a  ix>int  of  constriction  in  its  channel  or  flows 
suddenly  into  a  portion  of  the  containing-tube,  which  is  wider 
than  that  directly  above.  These  eddies  and  currents  in  their  turn 
generate  vibrations  which  are  audible.  These  secondary  currents 
are  the  fluid  veins  first  demonstrated  by  Savart,  but  applied  by 
Chauveau  to  the  explanation  of  vascular  and  cardiac  murmurs. 

Some  of  the  conditions  governing  their  production  in  the  vas- 
cular system  are  the  following:  Constriction  of  the  coats  of  a  ves- 
sel by  external  pressure;  projection  into  its  lumen  of  calcareous 
plates  or  masses  capable  of  turning  the  blood-stream  from  its 
direct  course ;  aneurysnuil  sacs  or  vascular  dilatations  into  w^hich 
the  blood-stream  may  swirl ;  and  in  the  heart  itself,  all  pathological 
changes  by  which  orifices  are  narrowed  and  valves  rendered  in- 
competent. In  addition,  murmurs  can  1k>  produced  by  vibration 
of  thin  membranes  and  bands  as  the  bl<Kxl-current  sweeps  over 
them. 

In  Vircliow's  Archives,  Hand  cxl,  is  one  of  a  series  of  sug- 
gestive pa])ers,  by  Uichard  Cieigol,  wherein  he  takes  exception  to 
the  ])rcvailing  notion  concerning  the  causation  of  end<K*ardial  and 
vascular  bruits.  By  a  series  of  mathematical  formuhe  Geigel  en- 
deavours to  j)rove  that  if  murmurs  of  the  pitch  of  those  usually 
heard  wore  produced  by  vibrations  in  the  blood-stream  these  would 
have  to  be  of  a  length  that  would  be  physically  imj^ssible  within 
the  cardiac  cavities.  lie  therefore  states  that  the  origin  of  bruits 
in  eddies  and  currents  is  utterly  imix)ssible,  and  declares  them  due 
to  transverse  vibrations  of  the  walls  of  th(^  structures  inclosing 
the  blood-stream.  11  is  line  of  reasoning  is  ingenious,  and  to  my 
mind  has  much  to  commend  it,  since  the  gen(»rally  accepted  theory 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

It  is  this  consideration  which  makes  me  venturer  to  dwell  for  a 
f(»w  moments  on  the  ex])liiiiation  of  iinirimirs  offered  by  David- 
son, of  Kdinhurgh.  At'cordiug  to  his  theory,  murmurs  are  due  to 
vibrations  set  uj)  in  the  vjilves  by  the  inipa(*t  of  the  blood-stream 
at  an  obli^pie  angle.  By  numerous  experiments  he  claims  to  have 
demonstrated  that  when  a  stream  of  fluid  was  injected  into  a 
rubber  balloon  or  a  j)ortion  of  the  small  intestine,  one  end  of  which 
was  tied  s(»eurely  about  the  no/zle  of  the  syringe  while  the  other 
was  tightly  ligatured,  tlu?  fluid  veins  and  eddies  thus  generated 
at  the  end  of  the  nozzle  within  the  elastic  receptacle  did  not  pro- 
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duce  more  than  a  very  faint  niuriiiur,  audible  by  moans  of  a  binau- 
ral 8tetho9<.'ope,  Wlii^n,  liowover,  tlic  Jluid  was  made  to  strike  the 
inner  surface  obliquely  a  lUstinct  clear  sound  was  generatedj  the 
iutensity  of  whirb  depenck^d  uihui  the  force  of  impact.  By  re- 
ducing tlie  rapidity  and  force  uf  the  stream  Davidson  was  able  to 
produc4^  murmurs  of  varying  loudness  and  roughness.  By  another 
si*t  of  experiments  be  was  able  in  the  same  manner  to  generate  an 
aortic  aystolie  bruit. 

The  conditions  which  favour  the  generation  of  organic  vas- 
cular and  cardiac  murmurs  are  mnltiform^  and  hence  such  adven- 
titious sounds  vary  in  resp€>ct  to  intensity,  pitch,  quality,  imd 
duration.  They  also  obey  tlie  laws  of  conduction  and  are  propa- 
gated in  different  directions,  according  to  the  seat  and  time  of 
their  production.  Moreover,  two  murmurs  of  independent  rhythm 
may  be  generated  at  the  same  orifice,  or  two  or  more  may  be  pro- 
duced sinuiltaneously  at  iliffcrent  liications.  So  that  if  one  is  to 
differentiate  endocardial  nuirniurs,  and  (*nrrcctly  interpret  their 
aignificance,  he  must  be  familiar  with  these  various  character- 
istics. 

The  inlermiy  of  a  murmur  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  atupli- 
tude  of  vibrations  in  the  blood-stream,  and  therefore  to  the  force 
of  cardiac  con  tract  inns,  ntul  is  md  a/  fill  a  rriirrlon  of  the  ijravily 
of  n  iemon.  The  forcilde  CHcnpe  of  Idood  through  a  snnill  fenes- 
tration in  a  valve-segment,  in  itself  a  comparatively  trifling  regur- 
liritjitinn^  may  be  declared  by  a  very  loud  murmur  that  is  audible 
to  the  patient,  or  even  to  a  bystander  a  nnnd>er  of  feet  distant* 
Thus.  MiUer  and  Gibbs  narrate  the  instance  of  a  girl  who  pre- 
dion teil  a  mnrmnr  of  such  intensity  that  it  could  l>e  plainly  heard 
1^  feet  away  when  the  listener  was  in  the  same  room  and  patient 
fully  dre^ssed,  and  »3  feet  distant  when  separated  from  the  patient 
by  a  closed  door.  On  the  other  liand,  a  very  grave  valvular 
affwtion  may,  if  cardiac  power  is  feeble,  occasi<m  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble murmur  or  even  none  at  all.  It  is  well  known,  for  example, 
that  a  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis,  intense  while  the 
heart  i^  strong,  may  fade  away  to  complete  imiudibility  wlien  the 
heart  becomes  feeble. 

Conversely,  a  mnrniur  scarcely  audible  during  a  period  of  car- 
diac asthenia  may  grow  in  intensity  m  heart-power  is  regained. 
Tlii«  ia  the  case  particularly  in  aortic  regurgitation.     Tn  the  ex- 
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amiiiation  of  a  patient  we  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  forcible  cardiac  action  intensities  a  miirnnir  by  having 
him  jump  about  or  otherwise  excite  his  heart  to  bring  out  an 
otherwise  faint  or  inaudible  murmur. 

Posture  also  influences  the  loudness  of  these  sounds,  some 
being  more  plainly,  others  less  distinctly,  heard  in  the  recumbent 
position.  Those  of  stenosis  are  more  intense  in  the  erect  |>osture, 
while  those  of  regurgitation  are  so  in  the  recumbent.  The  reasons 
for  such  variations  in  intensity  are  based  on  the  influence  of  the 
force  of  gravity,  which  is  greater  in  some  than  in  other  jxisitions 
((ribson).  Mitral  systolic  murmurs  are  nevertheless  often  louder 
in  the  upright  than  the  supine  posture,  an  eflFect  to  be  attributed 
to  the  greater  vigour  of  ventricular  contraction  when  the  patient 
stands.  There  are  so  many  excej)tions  to  the  eflFect  ordinarily 
exerted  by  position  that  a  ])atient  should  always  be  examined 
sitting,  standing,  and  reclining. 

The  pitch  dejwnds  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  pro- 
ducing the  murmur.  Therefore,  some  murmurs  are  low-pitched, 
while  others  are  high.  The  union  of  overtones  with  the  funda- 
mental tone  determines  qualityy  and  as  pitch  and  quality  go  hand 
in  hand,  low-pitched  murmurs  are  apt  to  be  rumbling,  growling, 
rasping,  etc.,  while  shrill  ones  are  often  musical,  whistling,  filing, 
sawing,  twanging,  and  the  like. 

Finally,  the  duration  of  murmurs  is  variable,  depending  on  the 
length  of  time  the  vibrations  endure.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  requires  more  time  for  the  blood-stream  to  pass  through  a  nar- 
rowed orifice  than  it  does  for  it  to  regurgitate  through  wider  os- 
tium whose  valve  is  defective,  and  therefore  direct  murmurs,  as 
those  of  stenosis  are  called,  are  generally  of  greater  duration 
than  are  the  indirect  ones  of  valvular  insuflRciency.  It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  j)roj)osition,  therefore,  that  the  munnurs  of  ob- 
struction are  less  intense,  lower  in  pitch,  less  musical  in  quality, 
and  of  longer  duration  than  are  those  of  regurgitation,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  may  be  conversely  stated  to  be  higher, 
louder,  more  musical,  and  shorter.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  this  law.  Fortunately,  murmurs  generated  synchronously 
yet  at  diflFerent  ostia  are  never  identical  in  these  four  character- 
istics, and  hence  are  usually  distinguishable  from  each  other. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  note  the  rhythm  of  mur- 
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Biurs,  since  in  this  way  alone  eau  be  tleteniiined  in  what  period 
of  tJie  cardiac  cycle  they  ai*e  produced.  They  are  either  systolic 
or  diastolic.  Even  the  rniirmur  of  mitral  and  tricuspid  stenosis 
is  diastolic,  since  it  occurs  during  tiio  jiaiise ;  yet,  as  it  is  generated 
at  the  time  of  auricular  contraction — that  is,  inunediatcly  prior 
to  ventricular  systole — it  is  commonly  designated  as  presystolic, 
or,  as  proposeti  by  Gairdnor,  as  aui'icuhir  systolic. 

llie  fmnsmission  of  a  murmur  is  along  the  surrounding  solid 
mt*dia,  and  in  the  general  direction  in  which  the  stream  producing 
it  flows.  It  18  also  governed  largely  by  the  intensity  of  the  mur- 
mur. Fortunately  for  diagnosis,  it  is  this  hiw  of  conduction  which 
aids  in  the  tracing  uf  a  murmur  tu  its  scat  of  production.  As 
already  stated,  the  anatomical  locations  of  the  four  orifices  with 
their  valves  are  so  closely  related  witlu'n  a  circuinscrilicd  area  that 
if  the  sounds,  of  whatever  nature,  were  not  pro]>agated  to  certain 
rc*gions  where  they  can  he  heard  with  maximum  intensity,  their 
correct  interpretation  woidd  he  vastly  more  difticult.  Every  exam- 
iner of  exi>eriencc  has  realized 
the  truth  of  this  in  the  not  very 
infrequent  cases  in  which  mur- 
mnrs  arc  widely  conducted  and 
yet  not  mo.st  distinct  in  their 
own  areas, 

Cardinc  Areas, — These  are 
fonr  in  number,  corresponding 
to  the  ostia,  and  are  definitely 
located  in  circumscribed  region- 
en  the  chest-wall,  where  the  re 
spective  vahe-sonnds  and  inur 
mnrs  are  heard  most  clearly 
(Fig*  10).  Thus  the  aortic  area 
is  Iticnted  at  the  junction  of  the 
second  right  interspace  and  cor-  Fk*.  lu— CARnrAc  Vauvk  Arka*. 

responding  costal  cartilage  with     J^^unde  produced  ot  vnriou*  vaUvn  indicated: 

the  border  of  the  sternum.    The       ^  .^^^^  *-•--. 

,  Bounds,     whether     nornuil     or 

iilveniJtious,  which  are  here  the  loudest,  are  generated  at  the 
lortic  opening.     The  pnhnonary  area  lies  in  the  corresponding 
dilnation  at  the  opposite  or  left  edge  of  the  breastbone.     The 
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jailnionic  sounds  and  miimiurs  are  heard  with  maximum  intensity 
in  this  area,  although  other  bruits  may  be  transmitted  thither  more 
often  perhaps  than  to  the  aortic.  The  tricuspid  area  is  located  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  stennnn  and  corresponds  quite  accurately  to 
the  anatomic  seat  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice — i.  e., 
between  the  fourth  left  chondro-sternal  articulation  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fifth  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  Aortic, 
diastolic,  and  mitral  systolic  murmurs  are  frequently  very  distinct 
in  this  area,  while  tricuspid  bruits  may  often  have  their  greatest 
intensity  at  a  short  distance  therefrom,  at  either  side  or  below. 
The  mitral  area  is  located  at  the  situation  of  the  apex-beat,  but  is 
not  confined  to  this.  Aortic  regurgitant  bruits  are  often  trans- 
mitted, though  feebly,  into  tliis  region,  and  mitral  systolic  mur- 
murs are  sometimes  even  more  audible  at  some  jwint  above 
and  to  the  inner  or  outer  si<le  of  the  nipple  than  directly  at 
the  apex.  Details  regarding  the  conduction  of  the  various  mur- 
murs umy  be  found  in  the  res])ec»tive  chaj)ters  on  valvular  affec- 
tions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  organic  murmurs,  although  still 
more  ap]>licable  to  accidental  ones  about  to  be  considered,  I  wish 
to  caution  against  the  error  of  relying  u])on  these  abnormal  sounds 
in  the  diagnosis  of  heart-disease  to  the  exclusion  or  subordination 
of  other  physical  signs.  In  a  sense,  murmurs  are  only  guide- 
l)osts  which  point  out  tlie  way  one  is  to  look.  They  are  highly 
valuable  signs,  but  the  information  they  furnish  should  be  con- 
firmed by  secondary  physical  signs,  if  it  is  to  Ix?  taken  to  indicate 
valvular  disease.  A  murmur  may  mislead  one  because  accidental, 
and  the  failure  to  hear  a  bruit  may  <lo  tlie  same,  but  secondary 
signs  will  not,  because  they  are  founded  on  changes  in  the  heart 
and  circulation  brought  about  by  the  valvular  defect.  The  reader 
will  find  more  on  this  to])ic  in  the  section  devoted  to  valvular 
lesions. 

Accidental  ^funnurs, — These  are  adventitious  sounds  heard  in 
cardiac  neuroses  and  certain  blood-states,  as  chlorosis  and  various 
forms  of  anaemia. 

Xumerous  terms  are  emjdoyed  to  designate  this  class  of  mur- 
murs, as  functional,  inorganic,  hicmic,  anaemic,  spana^mic,  and 
dynamic.  The  first  two  imply  that  there  is  no  structural  cardiac 
affection,  and  that  the  murmurs  are  in  some  way  dependent  upon 
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perversion  of  the  heart's  function,  Ilaniiic,  anaemic,  and  spana^ 
inic  coiuinit  one  to  the  j)ropo*ition  of  an  altered  blood-state  being 
responjsible  for  the  nuirinurs^,  Tlie  ajipellation  dynamic*  carries 
with  it  the  as^niniition  that  the  a»x»vi^'tie  |ihenoniena  depend  upon 
vibratioD8  set  up  by  powerfnl,  irt:*rLapi*  irrtjgnlar  and  faultyj  action 
of  the  heart-mnscle.  The  term  accidental  t*ufticiently  dechirea  its 
own  meaning,  and  implies  nothing  more  than  that  the  murmur  is 
a  chance  result  of  cardiac  action. 

Theories  to  aecount  for  these  nninuurs  are  many  and  various, 
and  90  long  as*  the  condition  or  conditions  governing  their  produce 
tion  are  not  ik^tinitely  ascertained  there  can  be  no  term  that  is 
not  o|>en  to  objeeiiou,  Thfse  abnormiil  soumls  may  he  heard  in 
any  aituation  over  the  organ,  Init  are  nio^t  fretpient  in  the  pul- 
iiiouie  and  mitral  areas.  They  are  systolic  atid  have  a  blowing  or 
bellows-like  character.  Sueli  competent  and  intelligent  observers 
have  advanced  diverse  theories  in  explanation  of  these  murmurs 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  part  of  wisdom  to  assume  that  no  one 
liy|H7the«iis  is  applicable  to  all  eai^es.  May  they  not  have  their 
origin  in  a  variety  of  conJitions,  some  within  and  some  without 
the  heart  'i  I  shall  describe  briefly  only  the  i^ore  important 
theories. 

Xaunyn  explained  the  systolic  iriurmur  heard  in  the  pulmo- 
nary area  in  eases  of  cldorosis  and  other  depraved  blood-states  as 
being  in  reality  due  to  mitral  regurgitation,  and  assumed  that, 
instead  of  *d)eying  the  law  usually  governing  its  propagation,  it  is 
conducted  along  the  left  auricular  appendix  to  the  tip,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  lies  directly  ^^eneath  the  che^t-wall  in  front,  some- 
timm  overlapping  the  base  of  the  pulmonary  £irtery.  This  theory 
W8S  warmly  supported  by  Balfour,  but  apjK^ars  now  to  meet  with 
general  disapprovah  liussell  pn*] miscd  two  theories,  of  which  one 
iitributed  the  munnur  to  narrowing  of  the  puknonary  artery  by 
pressure  Uf)on  it  of  the  dilated  left  auricle.  In  other  cases  he  be- 
lieved a  munnur  of  tricuspid  insulficicncy  was  transmitted  into 
tb«  etmus  arteriosus,  which,  in  consequence  of  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle,  became  displaced  outward  in  the  second  left  inter- 
upaee.  Ilanford  claims  that  the  phenouienon,  which  is  either 
heard  only  or  intensitied  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  results  from  the 
pressure  upon  the  artery  of  a  flabby  and  dilated  heart.  Foxwell 
agrees  wnth  Russell  as  regards  pressure  in  some  cases  of  the  dilated 
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left  auricle  upon  the  artery,  but  explains  other  cases  as  due  to  a 
displacement  upward  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  a  change  in  its 
axis  and  that  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
normal  curve  is  increased  and  it  is  flattened  somewhat  against 
the  wall  of  the  chest.  Bramwell  attributes  the  murmur  to  the 
sudden  discharge  of  a  large  wave  of  blood  of  abnormal  composi- 
tion into  the  probably  dilated  artery.  Sansom  thinks  that  in  a 
condition  of  right-ventricle  weakness  toiling  to  overcome  increased 
resistance  in  the  pulmonic  system  fibrillar  tremors  can  be  initi- 
ated at  the  overstrained  portion  of  the  right  ventricle — i.  e.,  the 
conus  just  below  the  valves — and  in  this  way  the  murmur  in  ques- 
tion can  be  induced.  Gibson  holds  that  auricular  or  cardiac  dila- 
tation cannot  be  assumed  in  these  cases  because  the  murmur  oc- 
curs long  before  such  dilatation  takes  jdace;  also  that  the  experi- 
ments on  which  FoxwelTs  view  is  based  were  faulty;  also  that  if 
Sansom's  theory  is  correct,  then  the  murmur  ought  to  exist  more 
often  than  it  does,  and  therefore  advocates  the  view  that  it  is  the 
murmur  of  tricus])id  insutticiency  propagated  into  the  pulmonary 
area.  Quincke,  cited  by  Balfour,  concluded,  as  a  result  of  obser- 
vations in  G  cases  of  healthy  hearts  and  arteries,  but  w^ith  retrac- 
tion of  the  lung-borders,  that  a  systolic  basic  murmur  can  be  pro- 
duced by  ]>ressure  by  the  heart  of  the  pulmonary  artery  against 
the  chest- wall. 

Vierordt  agrees  with  Sahli  that  in  many  cases  venous  mur- 
murs are  transmitted  from  tlie  great  intrathoracic  veins  to  the 
heart.  Potain  urges  the  cardio-pulmonary  origin  of  accidental 
murmurs,  maintaining  they  are  generated  by  the  impulse  of  the 
heart's  apex  against  the  lung,  an  liypotliesis  that  appears  sup- 
ported by  an  observation  of  Fran(;ois-Fra nek's,  who,  during  an 
operation  ui)on  a  dog,  detected  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  region  of 
the  apex  which  disappeared  so  soon  as  the  processus  lingualis  was 
lifted  away  from  contact  with  the  Iieart,  and  returned  when  this 
portion  of  j)ulmonary  tissue  was  allowed  to  again  rest  against  the 
surface  of  the  organ.  Such  cardio-pulmonary  origin  is  especially 
claimed  for  the  murmurs  of  anivmia.  Winckler,  on  the  other 
hand,  believes  he  has  discovered  the  origin  of  accidental  apex- 
bruits  in  a  defective  action  of  the  papillary  muscles  or  a  faulty 
insertion  of  the  valve-muscles,   which  permits  of  regurgitation. 

Finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  these  murmurs  may  have  a 
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hspmic  origin  in  eases  of  pernieious  and  other  grave  secondary 
auivmiasj  while  opjionents  of  thh  view  urge  the  elinieal  observation 
that  in  sneL  blood-states  nuirniiirs  are  not  always  present,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  oecnr  when  anu-niia  dcK?9  not  exist.  Bearing  on 
this  obje<*tion  are  the  experiments  of  Thai  ma,  who  found  that  pax'- 
tial  exsangnination  of  dogs  did  not  give  rise  Ui  ae<'idenfal  nuir- 
ninri*,  A  eondition  of  overfnlness  of  the  vessels  eansed  by  the 
injection  of  a  warm  saline  solution  into  the  femoral  vein  was 
followed  by  their  appearance. 

Tlie  nimilrer  and  diversity  of  the  foregoing  theories  serve  but 
to  emphasize  tlie  sad  fact  that  in  medicine  tln're  are  still  many 
phenomena  which  have  to  be  accc]>ted  as  facts,  without  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  In  respet*!  ttj  the  origin  of  accidental  murmurs, 
therefore,  wo  can  but  place  ourseh'es  in  a  judicial  attitude  and 
«wait  further  proofs. 

Musical  Mnnnurs,' — Thchc  are  liere  introduced  because  1  pro- 
pow  to  classify  them,  not  according  to  their  acoustic  characters  or 
rhythm,  but  as  organic  and  accidental,  ilepeuding  upon  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  underlying  tbeiiL  First,  organic  musical  mur- 
murs are  those  not  infre<piently  heard  in  clearly  demonstrable 
cardiac  affectifjns,  usually  valvular.  In  their  time  they  may  be 
systolic  or  diastolic,  and  in  j»it«'h  and  timbre  they  are  variable. 
Thus  Tlu*y  are  descrilH*ii  as  sawing,  tilings  buzzing,  whistling,  etc. 
Their  intensity  may  be  such  that  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the 
mnmmr,  and  it  is  audible  several  feet  distant,  or  it  may  require 
close  attention  for  its  detection.  Regurgitant  musical  murmurs 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  intense  than  direct  ones.  Yet  1  recall  an 
elderly  gentleuHin  wlio  jirest-ntcil  a  systolic  aortic  bruit  of  a  strik- 
ingly sawing  (puility  so  luud  as  to  W  almost  )>ainful  to  the  ear. 
In  the  case  of  a  negro  observed  in  my  dispensary  service  some 
years  ago  there  was  an  aortic  diastolic  murmur  which  was  audible 
^  short  <li8tanee  from  the  chest  and  had  aroused  the  wonder  of  its 
Bsor.  It  was  not  constant,  and  when  present  wholly  obscured 
a  floft  diastolic  murmur  that  was  appreciable  when  the  musical 
one  was  silent.  Each  time  the  sawing  sound  was  ]>rcsent  it  was 
«c«'ompflnied  by  a  thrill  in  the  third  left  interspace  near  the 
sternum  of  sucli  intensity  that  it  tickled  the  palm  of  tlie  palpating 
hand.  This  bruit  disappeared  some  weeks  prior  to  death,  and  at 
the  autopsy  no  cause  for  its  peculiar  quality  could  be  discovered 
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other  than  the  sclerotic  and  incompetent  semilunar  valves.  In 
another  man,  with  a  bruit  of  almost  identical  characters,  except- 
ing that  it  was  constant,  the  necropsy  revealed  sclerotic  aortic 
valves,  one  of  the  cusps  being  fenestrated,  and  there  being  two  thin 
fibrous  bands  stretched  between  the  edges  of  two  of  the  curtains. 
This  patient  was  a  pauper  at  the  Cook  Countv  Poorhouse,  and 
bc»foro  the  autopsy  could  be  made  his  body  was  confided  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  one  of  the  medical  colleges.  It  was  there  found, 
and  the  heart  secured  after  a  lajrse  of  three  weeks.  The  heart 
was  injured  by  the  preserving  fluid,  pale  and  softened,  so  that 
during  the  examination  of  the  delicate  fibrous  bands  they  were 
rui)tured.  Before  the  photograph  was  taken  two  threads  of  sew- 
ing cotton  were  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  valves  in  rep- 
resentation of  the  bands.  The  examination  and  prei>aration  of 
this  heart,  shown  in  Fig.  11,  were  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans.  In 
this  instance  the  fenestration  permitted  reflux  of  the  blood-stream 
and  the  regurgitant  wave  set  the  I>ands  to  vibrating,  and  thus  occa- 
sioned the  murmur  and  acT()m]>anying  thrill  over  the  body  of  the 
heart.  Engel  has  reported  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  fibrous  band 
was  stretched  across  the  aortic  orifice  to  a  jxx'ket  of  one  of  the 
cusps. 

The  Russian,  who  under  the  name  of  Lewis  travels  from  one 
medical  school  to  another  to  exhibit  himself  to  the  students,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  **  musical  heart."  In  his  case  the  singing 
bruit  is  systolic  and  of  maximum  intensity  over  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  by  some  observers  has  been  thought  to  indieate  tricuspid 
insutticiency  and  to  be  generated  in  the  right  ventricle  at  the 
aurieulo-ventricular  orifice  during  the  retlux. 

In  addition  to  fibrous  bands  or  cords,  some  of  the  conditions 
causing  a  murmur  to  have  a  musical  quality  are  said  to  be  vibra- 
tions imparted  to  the  thin,  stitTened  edge  of  a  cusp  or  fenestra- 
tion, or  to  a  delicate  atheronuUous  plaque  by  the  blood-stream 
as  it  passes  over  them.  In  a  case  of  aortic  stenosis  with  a  loud 
systolic  musical  murmur  re])orted  by  ilayne,  two  fibrous  bands 
were  found  stretched  across  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  just  below 
the  greatly  narrowed  orifice.  In  another  case  of  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency, which  during  life  had  exhibited  a  musical  murmur  at  the 
base  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  Potain  discovered  post 
mortem  a  cord  which  passed  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  from  the 
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edge  of  the  anterior  mitral  valve  just  below  the  aortic  orifice, 
Deinaiige  reix^rted  a  case  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  in  which  the 
musical  murmur  was  evideutly  due  to  a  fibrous  band  stretched 
across  the  interior  of  the  ventricle  close  to  the  tricuspid  ring, 
Schroetier  has  suggested  that  a  musical  murmur  may  be  generated 
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Slutwin^  flVirou«  bund  iMjuiiectiug  aortic  eu^pnii  and  rcAponslhlo  for  muMCfil  murtnyr. 

by  the  vibration  of  a  tendinous  cord  swinging  free  in  the  ventricle, 
or  by  one  that,  as  a  result  of  eud(K*arditis,  had  Ix-en  ruptured  and 
^iubsiHiuently  attached  in  an  ahunrmal  situation.  It  is  needless 
to  n-mark  that  the  musical  quality  of  these  murmurs  possesses 
A  pathological  interest,  but  scarcely  a  diagnostic  significance. 
At  the  niost  we  cannot  ilo  more  than  conjecture  their  mode  of 
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causation  during  life  until  the  true  condition  is  revealed  by  the 
autopsy. 

Accidental  musical  murmurs  are  rare,  and  yet  that  they  do 
occur  is  attested  by  the  following  case:  Miss  V.  was  referred  to 
me  by  Dr.  Charles  True,  of  Kankakee,  in  the  spring  of  1897,  be- 
cause of  attacks  of  intense  nervousness  and  agitation  accompanied 
by  palpitation  and  pni^cordial  pain,  for  which  no  adequate  cause 
in  the  heart  had  been  discovered.  The  patient  was  a  farmer's 
daughter,  nineteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  slender,  and  gave  no  his- 
tory of  articular  rheumatism  or  any  other  infection  that  would 
have  led  to  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  structures.  Family  his- 
tory was  also  negative.  The  girl  was  extremely  excitable  and 
unable  to  give  a  very  lucid  or  intelligent  description  of  her  symp- 
toms further  than  that  she  often  bec*ame  frightened,  at  what  was 
not  at  all  clear,  apprehended  some  imaginary  danger  to  herself 
or  family,  and  had  rapid  beating  of  the  heart.  During  my  ex- 
amination she  was  much  agitated,  and  the  heart  action  was  greatly 
accelerated,  about  120,  but  perfectly  regular.  The  area  of  cardiac 
dulness,  both  sui>erlieial  and  dee]),  was  not  increased,  but  there 
was  a  blowing  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  the  heart-sounds  being 
sharp  and  ringing.  She  was  moderately  anaemic,  and  there  was  a 
slight  enteroptosis.  Aside  from  a  not  very  troublesome  fermenta- 
tive indigestion  and  constipation,  her  functions  apj)eared  to  be 
normal  and  the  urine  was  negative.  The  case  was  considered  one 
of  cardiac  neurosis,  the  murmur  accidental,  and  treatment  con- 
sisted of  haematics,  laxatives,  and  remedies  designed  to  lessen  the 
indigestion.  The  patient  was  seen  by  me  at  rather  infrequent 
intervals,  and  each  time  appeared  to  be  somewhat  improving.  Re- 
peated examinations  of  the  heart  failed  to  elicit  anything  more 
than  at  her  first  visit,  and  the  murmur  subs(H]uently  disappeared. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  she  seemed  more  than  ordinarily  per- 
turbed, and  her  pulse  was  more  rapid  than  I  had  ever  seen  it. 
During  my  examination  of  the  heart,  which  was  always  made  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  1  was  astonished  to  hear  over  the  body  of  the 
right  ventricle  a  distinct,  short,  ex(]uisitely  twanging  murmur  of 
very  high  pitch  and  pleasing  quality.  It  seemed,  as  well  as  the 
tachycardia  would  allow  me  to  judge,  of  a  systolic  rhythm.  The 
action  of  the  heart  at  the  time  was  extremely  rapid  and  violent. 
This  interesting,  and  to  me  exceptional,  phenomenon  lasted  for 
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several  miniates,  indeed  so  long  as  the  rapidity  of  cardiac  action 
endured.  When  at  length  her  pnlse  grew  more  quiet  the  musical 
murmur  lKH?anie  inaudible  and  did  not  reappear.  This  patient 
wa^  seen  hy  me  in  September,  IDUO,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a 
year  from  her  last  visit,  and  although  I  diligently  sought  for  the 
twanging  soxmd  and  any  signs  of  cardiac  diseasej  I  failed  to  detect 
any  abnonnnlity.  The  patient  reported  herself  as  in  nineh  better 
health  and  less  excitable,  being  but  rarely  annoyed  by  her  former 
symptoms,  ami  indeed  api^eared  not  the  least  disturbed  by  the 
examination. 


<v      ^ 


Fir».  12.— Heawt  ok  a  BtrrrALo  Calt. 
Sht»wiuf  Hbcrrunt  chords  tendimc  in  left  vootficle. 

The  only  explanation  that  has  seemed  to  account  for  this  re- 
mjirkable  phenomenon  is  that  the  nuisical  nuirmur  was  due  to  the 
vibration  of  one  of  the  so-called  aberrant  cords  (Fig.  12)  or  mod- 
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erator  hands,  described  by  H.  F.  I^wis.  These  cords  are  thin 
fibrous  bands  running  along  the  inner  asjx^ct  of  the  wall,  or 
stretched  across  the  upi>er  part  of  the  cavity,  or  from  a  papillary 
muscle  to  the  sa^ptuni.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chorda? 
tendina*,  and  unless  care  is  taken,  may  be  cut  in  the  opening  of 
the  ventricle  and  thus  escai>e  detection.  Althougli  most  frequent 
in  the  left,  they  have  been  found  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  there 
are  instances  of  such  a  band  passing  from  the  valve  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  and  attached  to  a 
leaf  of  the  mitral  valve.  It  is  supposed  that  the  function  of  these 
moderator  bands  is  to  strengthen  tlie  cardiac  walls  in  times  of 
overstrain.'^  In  the  case  narrated  it  is  assumable  that  owing  to 
the  tachycardia  the  cardiac  chambers  became  overfilled  and  an 
alx^rrant  cord  was  thus  j)Ut  on  the  stretch.  In  this  state  of  ten- 
sion it  was  set  to  vibrating  by  the  energetic  and  rapid  cardiac  con- 
tractions, thus  generating  the  twanging  murmur,  like  that  of  a 
violin-string  twitched  by  the  finger  of  the  musician.  Lewis  says 
it  is  these  aberrant  cords  which  are  responsible  for  the  systolic, 
sometimes  diastolic,  musical  murmur  heard  Ix^fore  death.  Several 
of  the  musical  murmurs  observed  in  connection  with  valvular  de- 
fects have  apparently  l)een  due  to  al)errant  fibrous  bands,  so  situ- 
ated as  to  have  been  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  blood-stream. 
The  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Accidental  Heart  Mnrmimi. — Un- 
der some  circumstances  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  these 
from  organic  murmurs.  The  ])atient's  anamnesis  is  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  since,  if  imiuiry  fails  to  elicit  a  history  of  ar- 
ticular rheumatism  or  any  infectious  disease  likely  to  have  set  up 
an  endocarditis,  it  furnishes  some  evidence  in  favour  of  the  non- 
organic nature  of  the  murmur.  This  is  strengthened  if  the  pa- 
tient is  neurotic,  ana'uiic,  or  chlorotic,  if  there  are  digestive  or 
pelvic  disorders  likely  to  j)roduce  disturbance  through  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  if  because  of  nervousness  the*  heart's  ac- 
tion is  excited  or  if  there  is  a  history  of  cardiac  overstrain.  Tf  the 
individual  is  given  to  vicious  habits,  as  sexual  excesses  of  one  kind 


*  The  investigations  of  Aschoff  and  Tawara  into  the  course  taken  by  the  fibres 
conducting  impulses  from  auricles  to  ventricles  and  composing  the  so-called  bun- 
dle of  His,  have  proved  that  these  abnormal  bands  stretching  across  the  interior  of 
a  ventricle  or  from  the  st^ptum  to  the  posterior  papillary  muscle  are  in  reality 
branches  of  the  conducting  system  which  have  taken  a  wrong  direction. 
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or  another,  particularly  mastiirbatioii,  ur  indulges  too  freely  in 
tobacco^  tea,  or  coffee*  the  presumption  is  strengthened  that  the 
miinnur  is  accidental  Of  course,  these  and  numerous  other  fac- 
tors that  are  said  to  afford  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  malady 
beiii^  not  organic  may  exist  in  a  given  case  with  an  endocardial 
munnur  of  valvular  disease.  There  must,  therefore,  be  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  heart  and  other  viscera. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  propi>sition  that  accidental  mur- 
murs are  nut  accompanied  by  s*^ondary  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
heart,  or  by  circulatory  disturbances,  such  as  generally  attend  and 
dejiend  upon  valvular  affections.  The  discovery  of  hyjx*rtrophy 
or  dilatation  of  tbe  heart  makes  strongly  for  the  organic  and 
against  the  awidental  origin  of  a  murmur,  Smallness,  feebleness, 
and  intermittence  of  the  pulse,  cyanosis,  dyspnoea  of  effort,  hepatic 
and  other  visceral  engt>r^ement,  etc.,  are  not  usual  accompani- 
ments of  accidental  murmurs.  Such  signs  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment of  the  circulation  failing,  information  may  be  sought  for  in 
the  rhythm  and  other  characters  of  the  murmur  itself*  Accidental 
bruits  of  cardiac  origin  are  rarely  if  ever  diastolic,  whereas  or- 
ganic ones  may  occur  during  any  or  all  phases  of  the  cardiac  cycle, 
Leube  ha^  never  heard  such  a  tliastolic  accidental  murmur,  and 
doubts  its  occurrence.  AltliMiigh  theso  murmurs  may  exist  in  any 
portion  of  the  pnivordia,  they  are  most  fretpient  over  the  base,  in  or 
near  the  pulmonary  area,  and  next  in  frequency  at  the  ai>ex  in  the 
mitral  region.  In  transmission  they  are  usually  rather  limited,  and 
such  an  apex-bruit  is  not  [iropagated  to  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

Organic  murmurs,  on  the  contrary,  occur  with  frequency  in 
all  areas,  and  often  have  a  wide  extent  of  audibility  besides  being 
propagated  in  definite  dirtn^tions  and  to  considerable  distances.  In 
the  matter  of  intensity,  murmurs  of  both  organic  and  accidental 
origin  are  variable.  Leube  is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter  are  the  less  loud  of  the  two,  but  th«-  reverse  occasionally 
obtain:s*  The  murmur  of  chlorosis  and  amemia,  so  often  spoken 
of  a«i  hff*mic,  which  i^  heard  cdiiefly  in  the  pulmonic  area,  is  gen- 
erally intensified  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  while  Dnimmond  states 
contsetly,  I  lielicve,  that  the  "  neurotypic  *'  (cardio-museular) 
becomes  leas  pronounced  after  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  has 
alowed  the  heart.  This  latter  t\"pe  is  most  intense  dtiring  ex- 
citement and  in  the  standing  position.     The  same  is  true  of  the 
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cardio-pulmonary  murmur.  These  last  two  diminish  or  disap- 
pear in  the  lateral  decubitus,  particularly  when  the  patient  lies 
on  his  right  side.  Organic  bruits  never  wholly  cease  in  the  re- 
cumbent or  lateral  position.  Respiratory  movements  also  affect 
the  intensity  of  accidental,  but  not  the  organic  murmurs.  The 
basic  chlorotic  bruit  is  loudest  at  the  end  of  forced  expiration,  and 
at  the  close  of  deep  inspiration  may  cease  entirely.  A  neuro- 
typic  (cardio-muscular)  murmur  is  also  intensified  at  the  end  of 
forced  expiration,  and  less  or  absent  at  the  close  of  a  deep  inspira- 
tory effort.  The  cardio-pulmonary  or  cardio-respiratory  murmur, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  inHuenced  conversely,  being  loudest  at  end 
of  forced  inspiration  and  weakest  at  end  of  deep  expiration,  or 
ceases  when  the  patient  holds  his  breath. 

The  pitch  of  accidental  murmurs  is  usually  higher  than  that 
of  the  organic,  yet  is  rarely  musical,  and  may  occasionally  be 
lower.  In  quality  the  former  is  apt  to  be  softer,  yet  may  be  harsh, 
even  grating,  and  the  apex-bruit  in  neurotic  individuals  is  not  in- 
frequently vibrant  or  "  whizzing''  (I)rummond),  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  a  systolic  thrill  in  the  upright  position  or  when  the 
murmur  is  the  loudest  during  excitement.  Finally,  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  is  not  so  accentuated,  as  a  rule,  in  accidental  mur- 
murs as  in  mitral  systolic  bruits  of  organic  origin.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  in  the  former  there  is  not  the  same  likelihood  of  sec- 
ondary pulmonary  hyj)ern*mia.  This  lessened  intensity  of  the 
pulmonary  second  sound  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  absence  of 
appreciable  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  a  definite  opinion  cannot 
be  expressed  at  the  first  sitting,  and  must  l)e  reserved  until  the  pa- 
tient has  become  accustomed  to  an  examination  or  has  grown  less 
nervous,  or  until  after  the  results  of  treatment  have  been  observed. 

Exocardial  Murmurs. — The  pericardial  friction-sounds  that 
come  under  this  head  will  be  found  fully  considered  in  the  appro- 
priate chapter.  Pleuro-])ericardial  murmurs  may  result  from  the 
friction  of  the  heart  on  the  roughened  surface  of  the  pleura,  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  former.  Their  differentiation  from 
pericardial  or  endocardial  murmurs,  which  they  may  at  times 
simulate  because  of  the  rhythm,  is  usually  accomplished  by  having 
the  patient  hold  his  breath,  when  the  friction-sound  disappears. 
A  deep  inspiration  often  increases  its  intensity. 
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CHAPTER    I 

ACUTE   PERICARDITIS 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  perieardinm  is  a  closed  sac  lined 
with  serous  membrane  which  suiTCiunds  the  heart,  a  visceral  layer 
of  the  serosii  (the  epieardium)  being  refleeted  over  the  surface 
of  that  iirgau,  and  fc»r  a  short  distance  along  the  roots  of  the  great 
blood-vessels.  The  parietal  layer  of  eudotlieliiun  is  re-enforced  by 
a  strong  fibrous  lamina,  extending  from  the  diaphragm  below,  to 
l*e  continnons  with  the  fibrous  sljeaths  of  the  great  vessels  above. 
The  pericardial  sac  usually  contains  after  death  a  few  draebms 
(10  to  15  cubic  centimetres)  of  n  i-lear  straw-coloured  fluid. 

An  inflainniatory  process  uf  tlie  pericardium  may  involve  only 
tlie  serosa^  or  may  penetrate  into  the  mvfK-ardium  or  into  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  parietal  layer.  It  may  involve  the  entire  sur- 
face or  it  may  confine  itself  to  limited  areas^  single  or  nudtiple, 
thus  giving  ri^e  to  tlie  circuuiscriljt^d  form  of  the  disease*  The 
morbid  anatomical  condition  is  the  same  in  the  two  forms  except 
in  the  extent  of  involvement,  and  the  same  description  applies  to 
K>th. 

The  first  evidence  of  inflammation  is  the  injection  of  the  blood* 
fessels  lying  beneath  the  transparent  serous  membranej  the  process 
usually  beginning  in  the  parts  of  the  sac  surrounding  the  great 
vessels.  This  is  associated  with  considerable  desquamation  of  the 
endothelium,  whicli  gives  an  appearance  that  is  described  as  of 
having  been  breathed  upom  As  the  endothelial  cells  are  those 
which  lubricate  the  surfaces,  this  desquamation  occasions  friction 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  sac,  giving  rise  to  the  sounds  that 
^are  heard  during  life.     This  is  the  simplest  form  of  pericarditis, 
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and  the  disease  may  proceed  no  farther.  Usually,  however,  exuda- 
tion occurs,  and  the  formation  of  the  exudate  is  in  many  eases  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  The  character  of  the  exudate 
varies  extremely.  It  may  be  tibrinous,  serous,  purulent,  or  hem- 
orrhagic, sero-tibrinous,  or  tibrim>-purulent.  In  fact,  almost  any 
combination  may  <x*cur. 

In  the  fUffinous,  drify  or  fthnifir  form  tlie  exudate  appears  at 
first  as  a  thin  sm^Hjth  ]>ollick\  of  a  grayish-white  or  yellowish- 
white  colour,  easily  detached  from  the  injected  surface  beneath. 
Later  the  exudate  lx*conies  thicker,  and  is  of  a  pasty  consistence, 
and  not  so  easily  detached  from  the  underlying  surface.  The 
incessant  motion  ni  the  heart  causers  the  ]>lastic  exudate  to  assume 
forms  that  have  betMi  variously  descrilnMl  by  different  authors.  A 
common  c<mdition  is  one  res(*nd)ling  the  ai»iH?arance  proiluced  by 
tearing  a\n\rt  two  pieces  of  thickly  buttered  bread.  At  other 
times  fine  threads  of  fibrin  attached  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
I)ericardium  give  to  the  heart  the  shaggy  or  hairy  api>earance  that 
has  received  the  nanu»s  of  cor  hlrsutunt,  cor  rillosttm,  and  cor 
iomentosion  (Fig.  I.']).  In  still  (»tlier  instances  the  fibrin  is  ar- 
ranged in  coarser  masses  of  the  characteristic  grayish-yellow  col- 
our. Such  an  exudate,  being  in  contact  with  Iwith  layers  of  the 
pericardial  sac,  forms  between  them  adhesions  of  the  kind  de- 
scrilMMl  as  recent  or  ril»rinous,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or 
fibrous  adhesions  found  in  the  chronic  form.  The  appearances 
described  are  r«»  some  extent  the  result  of  the  tearing  apart  of  the 
two  layers  of  the  sjie,  thus  lo<>sely  bound  together.  The  processes 
leading  to  the  repair  of  this  lesion  are  those  eventuating  in 
chronic  pericanlitis,  and  are  con>idere<l  in  that  connection.  Ac- 
cording to  Osier,  plastic  pericarditis  is  freijuently  tuberculous,  but 
the  tubercles  jire  very  easily  overl<M»ked  in  the  j>resenc»e  of  the 
fibrinous  exudate. 

When  the  exu<late  into  the  cavity  is  of  a  fluid  nature  the  con- 
dition is  known  as  pericanlitis  with  efi'n>ion.  The  effusion  may 
be  serous,  ]»nrulent,  (»r  h:eniorrhagic  in  chara(»ter,  but  the  most 
commonly  occurring  c«»ntlition  is  that  in  which  the  effusion  shows 
mixed  or  int(»rniediate  rharacters.  In  th(»  serous  f<»rin  there  is  an 
effusion  of  serum  fmni  the  inflame(l  surface,  which  may  be  per- 
fectly clear,  but  more  commonly  contains  fibrin  in  the  form  of 
shreds,  flakes,  or  larger  masses,  which  may  float  in  the  fluid,  or 
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may  be  deposited  on  the  walls  of  the  sac  as  a  creamy  layer.  This 
is  the  form  of  the  disease  known  as  sero-fibrinous  pericarditis,  and 
is  the  one  most  commonly  met  with.  It  usually  begins  as  a  dry 
pericarditis,  the  effusion  developing  later,  and  indeed  in  the  dry 
form  there  is  aways  some  transudation  of  fluid,  although  its 
amount  is  insignificant  compared  to  that  of  the  fibrin.  The  fluid 
is  often  slight!}'  turbid  from  the  presence  of  leucocytes,  but  in 
insufficient  number  to  entitle  the  effusion  to  be  called  purulent,  or 
a  small  projx)rtion  of  blood  may  give  to  the  fluid  a  reddish  or 
brownish  tinge.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  from  a  few  oimces  to 
several  pints. 

In  the  purulent  form  the  effusion  is  rich  in  cells,  and  of  a 
thick,  creamy  consistence,  but  all  degrees  of  variation  exist  be- 
tween this  form  and  that  presenting  a  serous  exudate  with  slight 
turbidity  from  the  presence  of  pus-cells,  so  that  a  sharp  line  can- 
not always  be  drawn  between  the  two  conditions.  When  the  effu- 
sion is  truly  purulent  the  condition  is  practically  an  abscess,  and 
the  pus  may  burrow  and  ruj)ture  externally,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  first  right  interspace,  or  in  the  neck  above  the  clavicle.  The 
condition  is  a  serious  one,  and  shows  but  little  tendency  to  resorp- 
tion, and  yet  the  pus  may  become  inspissated  and  calcified. 

In  the  luvmorrhagic  form  the  effusion  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  blood,  or  even,  as  in  scurvy,  may  seem  to  be  composed  of 
pure  blood.  In  cases  of  long  standing  the  decomposition  of  the 
ha'moglobin  gives  the  fluid  a  brownish  rather  than  a  red  colour. 
Aside  from  the  scorbutic  form,  lux^morrhagic  pericarditis  occurs 
most  often  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  and 
with  malignant  disease.  The  effusion  is  usually  very  large,  and 
may  take  place  so  suddenly  as  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  acute 
secondary  anivmia. 

Various  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  exudates  of  acute 
pericarditis,  including  the  various  pyogenic  organisms,  the  diplo- 
coccus  pneumonia^,  and  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  <lemonstrate  bacteria.  The  presence  of  organ- 
isms causing  putrefaction  may  give  to  the  effusion  a  foul  odour. 
The  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  may  produce  gas  in  the  peri- 
cardium. This  production  of  gas  is  probably  a  post-mortem 
change  (Osier),  but  according  to  Coplin  (1899)  occurs  during 
life. 
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Secondary  cljanges  are  found  niiiinlj  in  the  myocardium, 
which  may  show  iiiUnnimatory  intiltration,  or  a  fatty  or  alhanui- 
nous  dt*generation  of  its  muscle-fibres,  leading,  after  the  acute 
stage  has  passed,  to  an  in.sterstitiul  myocarditis.  There  may  be 
pFidence  of  recent  disease  of  the  cndocardiimi^  usually  due  to  the 
tie  morbific  agency  as  the  pericarditis.  Associated  disease  of 
the  lungs  or  pleura*  usually  bears  an  etiologic  relation  to  the  dis- 
ease of  the  pericardiimj.  If  there  has  been  high  fever,  the  vari- 
ous parenchymatous  organs  show  cloudy  swelling. 

Etiology. — If  one  compare  the  statements  of  older  authors 
with  those  of  modern  writers  concerning  the  causation  of  acute  peri 
carditis,  the  chief  different^  tliat  will  impress  him  will  Ix^  found 
in  the  change  of  views  regarding  the  frequen(*v  of  the  primary  as 
oppi>st*<l  to  the  secondary  f*irm  uf  this  affection.  The  term  pri- 
mary was  made  to  inchule  thtise  cases  rcgarde<l  as  idiopatliic  or  of 
spontaneous  origin.  A  better  knowh^dge  of  pathology  and  etiol- 
ogT,  founded  on  the  results  of  bacteriological  investigation,  has 
taught  us  the  fallacy  of  a  belief  in  siHjntaneous  development  of 
disi^ase.  Authors  now  restrict  |)rimary  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardiuiu  to  those  eases  originating  in  trauma,  and  include  among 
the  secondary  all  *it|ier  rases  once  considered  primary  or  idio- 
pathic. This  is  nndouhtedly  due  in  i>art  to  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge, and  therefore  more  frequent  recognition,  of  the  rheumatic 
nature  of  many  disorders  whose  pathology  was  formerly  but  indis- 
tinctly understoixl — as,  for  instance,  certain  rheimiatic  nodules 
occurring  in  childlHrnd.  The  chief  reason,  however,  is  to  he  found 
ill  the  remarkable  additions  uui<le  to  our  knowledge  during  the 
past  twenty  years  or  so  regarding  the  pathology  and  bacteriology 
of  dis<*ase,  above  referred  to.  At  present  the  physician  would  l>e 
far  l^ehind  the  times  who  failed  to  recognise  inflanmiation  of  the 
pericardium  as  a  local  manifestation  of  a  general  constitutional 
disease  or  as  a  secondary*  infection  in  the  course  of  some  disease 
having  [>athogenic  organisms  as  an  etiological  factor.  For  in- 
.**tanee,  the  primary  pericarditis  that  was  formerly  thought  to  fol- 
low  exposure  or  chill  was  probably  due  to  a  rheumatic  attack,  the 
true  nature  of  which  escaped  recognition. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis,  formerly  re- 
garded as  idiopathic,  were  observed  in  individuals  whose  general 
l«8wtance  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  privation  or  chronic  alco- 
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holism.  In  such  the  pericardial  inflammation  was,  pro|)erly  speak- 
ing, due  to  infection.  The  sero-librinous  pericarditis  arising  in 
the  course  of  articular  rheumatism  is  a  local  expression  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  the  suppurative  pericarditis  sometimes  seen  in 
puerperal  septica?mia  is  due  to  the  primary  infection.  Roberts 
goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "  In  my  own  experience  I  have  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  acute  pericarditis  which,  when  carefully  inves- 
tigated, could  not  be  included  as  a  secondary  event  in  one  or  other 
of  the  etiological  groui)8  now  to  be  discussed."  Among  these,  he 
includes  pericarditis  from  extension  or  irritation,  from  trauma  and 
perforation,  from  cardiac  and  aortic  disease,  and  tliose  associated 
witli  new  growths,  general  miscellaneous  diseases,  and  blood- 
states. 

In  his  investigations  regarding  "  terminal  infections "  in 
chronic  disease,  Flexner  lias  made  some  highly  interesting  and 
important  observations  with  reference  to  the  etiologv  and  bac- 
teriology of  acute  pericarditis.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  repro- 
duce one  of  his  tables,  which  gives  the  frequency  with  which  cer- 
tain bacteria  were  found  and  their  point  of  entrance: 


Bacteria.  Frequency. 

MicnK'iH'ciis  lunceolutus j  11 

Streptococcus 4 

St^pnylococcus  uureii.s i  1 

BacilliiH  pyocyuneus I  1 

Microco<'cus  lanceolatus  and  Bacillus  coli.  .|  1 

Bacillus  influenza) i  1 

Streptococcus,  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and  f  i  - 

Bacillus  coli f  |  ^ 

Staphylococcus  and  Bacillus  coli 2 

Unidentified  bacilli 1 


Infection  Atrium. 


Pneumonia,  8  times. 
Bronchitis.  2  times. 
ErysiiH»las,  1  time. 
liCj?  ulcer,  1  time. 
PeritoniBum,  1  time. 
Tonsils,  1  time. 

Cancer,  stonuich,  1  time. 

Sloujjhini?  mvoma.  1  time. 
Doubtful. 


Tubercle  bacilli  should  be  added  to  this  list.  From  the  fore- 
going it  is  plain  that  acute  pericarditis  may  Ih^  a  secondary  infec- 
tion following  a  great  variety  of  local  infectious  pnx'csses,  or  it 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  an  inflections  disease,  and  be  due  to  the 
pathogenic  organism  of  that  disease. 

Rheumatism. — All  observers  agn»e  in  ]>lacing  articular  rheu- 
matism first  in  the  list  of  those  aflFections  which  give  rise  to  acute 
pericarditis.  The  certainty  of  this  connection  was  established  by 
Pitcairn  in  1788,  although  his  views  were  first  widely  published 
in  1795.     Writers  have  been  in  accord  concerning  their  causative 
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onnection^  yet  there  1ms  Wm  great  iliversity  of  opinion  n^gard- 
ing  the  frequency  with  whicrli  perirarditis  o<:curs  in  the  course  of 
rheumatism ;  whether  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  first  or  sub- 
sequent attacks;  whether  it  is  most  likely  to  he  associated  with 
inflammation  of  one  or  several  juintSy  or  any  particular  joint; 
whether  with  elironie  as  well  as  acute  artieukr  inflammation;  and 
w*hethor  <ir  not  it  preccKles  or  follows  or  develops  coincidently 
with  the  joint  affect iuu,  Concerning:  the  first  of  these  questions, 
it  is  generally  held  that  pericarditis  occurs  less  frequently  than 
endocarditis,  yet  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the  figures  given 
by  authors  regarding  its  numerical  relation  to  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism. Chandjers  gave  it  as  LM?curring  in  13  }»er  cent,  Ormerod  in 
71.7  |KT  cent,  liandjcrger  in  30  per  cent,  while  Baner,  although 
believing  exact  figures  cannot  be  stated,  considered  fnnn  1 0  to  20 
per  cent  not  far  froni  the  truth.  Of  Poynton's  Kit)  fatal  cases  of 
rheumatic  heart  disease  in  chiidreiiy  he  found  evidence  of  pericar* 
ditis  in  113  cases  (75  jier  cent).  Personally,  I  regard  such  statis- 
ticg  as  of  but  suiall  value,  and  consider  it  sufficient  to  state  in  gen- 
eral terms  that  rhennjatism  is  so  frequently  complicated  by  acute 
jtericarditis  that  in  every  case  of  the  former  affection  the  medical 
attendant  should  k<?ep  a  sharp  lottkout  for  the  development  of 
I)ericard5al  inflammation.  Most  authors  agree^  I  think,  in  the 
opinion  that  pericarditis  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  first  and 
endiX'ardiris  in  the  suhsetpient  attacks  of  articular  rheumatism. 
Bauer  asserts  that  it  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  number  of 
joints  affected  nor  to  the  involvement  of  any  partiadar  joint.  It 
certainly  dcjes  not  occur  more  frequently  in  rheumatism  of  the 
upper  than  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  last-named  author  states 
emphatically,  also,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  nor  when  but  a  single  joint  is  affected.  The  devel- 
opment of  acute  pericanlitis  is  by  others  thought  more  likely  in 
the  severe  forms  of  the  rheumatic  affection,  and  therefore  when 
a  number  of  joints  beconic  attacked. 

Althougli  such  a  relationship  between  acute  pericarditis  and 
severe  rheumatism  was  noticed  by  Sibson,  it  was  not  constant. 
In  children  rheumatic  manifestations  are  often  mild,  and  yet  the 
little  ones  do  not  escape  |)ericardial  inflammation.  In  one  case 
canning  under  my  notice  the  pericarditis  followed  no  other  evi- 
dences of  rheumatism  than  vague  pains  in  the  knees,  with  ery- 
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tliema  accompanied  by  mild  fever,  these  symptoms  having  been 
preceded  by  follicular  tonsillitis. 

There  are  no  constant  time  relations^  moreover,  between  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  and  inflammation  of  the  i>ericardium.  The 
latter  may  even  precede  the  former,  althongh  it  most  commonly 
develops  during  or  after  the  rheumatism.  It  generally  makes  its 
appearance  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  rheumatic  dis- 
order, sometimes  not  l)efore  the  tenth  or  iifteenth  day,  and  has 
even  been  kno\m  by  Sibson  to  bo  postponed  as  long  as  the  sixty- 
third  day.  Kheumatic  pericarditis  may  exceptionally  attack  in- 
dividuals of  all  ages,  but  is  undeniably  most  frequent  in  young 
adults  who  have  been  rendered  susceptible  to  it  by  hard  work  or 
exjx)sure.  In  England  it  apj>ears  to  l)e  j)articularly  prevalent 
among  young  servant-girls  below  the  age  of  twenty-one  (Sibson), 
and  among  persons  of  l>oth  sexes  thus  afllicted  at  a  later  age,  the 
nuijority  were  foun<l  by  the  same  author  to  follow  more  or  less 
laborious  outdoor  occuj)ations. 

Its  prevalence  among  children  is  shown  by  statistics  gathered 
from  children's  hospitals  by  Sturges  and  Poynton.  Yet  Roberts 
states  that,  according  to  his  ex])erience,  pericarditis  is  very  much 
less  fretjuent  in  children  of  the  better  classes,  a  fact  which,  he  be- 
lievers, shows  the  ])redisposing  influence  of  hardship,  not  alone  in 
the  production  of  rheumatism,  but  also  in  the  development  of  peri- 
carditis. 

Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  rheumatic 
poison  has  not  yet  been  adduced,  although  many  observers  have 
exj)ressed  the  belief  that  the  pathogenic  organism  will  yet  be  dis- 
covered. If  such  an  organism  should  one  day  be  identified,  then 
pericarditis  would  no  longer  be  considered  a  complication,  but  a 
natural  though  not  a  necessary  ])art  of  the  j)atliological  process  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism. 

Nephritis. — The  im])ortance  attached  to  renal  disease  in  the 
producticm  of  acute  ])ericarditis  is  scarcely  a])prcH*iatcd,  I  think, 
by  the  majority  of  physicians.  A  few  writers  of  wide  clinical 
experience  place  nephritis  as  only  second  in  this  regard  to  inflam- 
matory rheumatism.  It  should,  however,  yield  place  to  acute 
pneumonia  in  this  regard.  The  ])ericardial  inflammation  is  not 
limited  to  acute  nephritis,  as  might  be  suppose<l,  from  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  so  frequently  observed  in  the  course  of  acute  infec- 
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tioiis  diseaBos,  Imt  may  ajijK'iir  tluriiig  the?  progress  of  any  one  of 
the  chr<Jiuc  forms  uf  ki^liiey  tliscRs^c.  lii<lee<l,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
specially  frtHjueiit  i^uiiiplii-atioo  of  the  suiaH  ruil  kidney,  Urmnua 
seems  tu  partieularly  |>redisj)ose  to  acute  pericarditis,  wliilc  tlie 
supervention  of  tlie  latter  contrilmti^s  largely  to  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  primary  affection,  ilost  authors  c^mtent  tlieniselves 
with  a  statement  of  the  fact  nnd  make  m>  attetnpt  to  explain  the 
well-known  etiological  connection  l>etw<*en  a<*nte  or  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney  and  inflammation  of  the  iwricardinm. 
Two  explanations  may  Ix*  given,  iiowcver.  By  some  the  hlood  of 
nephritic  patienti^  h  thought  to  contain  ^mw  noxious  suhstanee, 
jmssildy  of  chemical  nature,  poasihly  of  cataholic  origin,  which 
results  from  renal  disease,  and  which  in  cfmseqnen^'e  of  renal 
inadequacy  is  not  excreted,*  This  noxa  h  an  irritant,  and  gain- 
ing access  to  the  pericardial  cavity,  there  sets  up  an  irritative  in- 
flammation. Givadiuovitcli  expresses  the  opinion  that  acute  peri- 
carditis in  Bright's  disease  is  of  true  toxic  nature.  It  is  mostly 
fihrintms,  but  may  he  kemorrhagic  and  very  rarely  sero-fibrin- 
oiis,  and  alw^ays  wciirs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  rettal  dis- 
ease. According  to  the  other  less  conservative  explanation,  peri- 
carditis is  a  true  secondary  infection,  caused  by  the  conveyance 
to  ihe  pericardium  of  germs  circulating  in  the*  hhxxly  and  re- 
sponsible fnr  the  acute  or  chronic  pericarditis.  In  cases  of  the 
small  rctl  kidney,  it  is  assumed  that  invasion  of  the  pericardiuni 
by  bacteria  takes  place  either  because  the  renal  disease  has  im- 
paired the  germicidal  action  of  the  hhiod,  (»r  because  it  interferes 
with  the  proper  elimination  of  the  micro-organ isnia. 

Apropos  of  the  statement  that  infnf^fion  frequently  occnra  in 
Bright*s  disease,  Flexn^r's  observations  uiay  again  be  quoted.  Of 
32  eases  of  chronic  nephritis  occurring  alone,  in  which  there  was 
general  infection,   micro-organisms  were  positively  identified   in 


•  Ctiatin  has  reporteil  four  ejtse^  of  ptTJcarch^tis  in  pfttiViits  suffering  from 
nephritis.  In  three  eft?>es  with  effusion  Itufteriolog-ic  exaininfttion  showt^rl  the 
fluid  t«  he  interile.  In  theswj  three  capes  the  serum  waei  tiypertrtxie.  The  toxic 
rlcme^nts  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  inflftrnmatioiM>f  the  pericardium  have 
Wn  found  neither  in  the  circulating  l^lood  nor  in  the  efftisiou;  and  the  existenct* 
of  aseptic  and  aniicrobic  pericarditis  in  certain  cases  of  Bright*s  disease  is  wi-U 
ftgtahlishi*il.  The  pericarditis  of  tn'phriMs  may  sometimes  develop  a*  a  com  plica- 
tion of  an  ordinary  infection,  and  h  usually  aseptic  or  sterile. — Ilevue  de  m^eetuc, 
Jalj  la,  1900. 
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29.  It  18  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  in  none  of  these  cases 
was  pericarditis  present.  On  the  other  hand,  pericarditis  was 
found  23  times  in  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  in  which  there  was 
local  infection,  whether  the  nephritis  existed  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  some  other  chronic  disease,  as  of  the  heart  or  liver.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  although  a  general  infection  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis,  pericarditis  does  not  take  place 
unless  there  be  some  other  local  infection.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  of  pericarditis  in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis  there  was 
pneumonia,  either  croupous  or  lobular.  It  may  be  queried,  there- 
fore, whether  the  pericardial  inflammation  is  not  secondary  to  the 
local  infection  rather  than  to  the  nephritis  itself. 

Acute  Pneumonia, — This  infection  should  certainly  be  given 
a  place  only  subordinate  to  articular  rheumatism  in  the  etiology 
of  acute  pericarditis.  The  frequency  of  this  association  has  been 
recognised  by  authors,  but  has  been  brought  out  with  special  clear- 
ness by  Preble,  who  found  jwricarditis  in  92.4  per  cent  of  79  cases 
of  fatal  pneumonia  collected  from  the  post-mortem  records  of 
Cook  (^ounty  Hospital.  Preble  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
danger  of  pericarditis  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of  lung 
involvement,  and  is  also  relatively  more  fretpient  in  left-sided 
than  right-sided  pneumonias.  The  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium may  result  from  direct  extension  through  the  lymphatics  or 
may  occur  independently,  and  is  due  to  the  pneumococcus,  which 
has  l)e(»n  frequently  identified  in  the  exudate. 

Scarlatina, — This  is  sometimes  comj)licated  by  the  occurrence 
of  acute  i)ericarditi8,  and  in  some  cases  this  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  desquamation.  As  the  scarlatinal  organism  has 
not  been  identified  in  the  jwricardial  effusions,  this  latter  is  prob- 
ably to  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  infection  due  to  streptococci  or 
stapliylocoeei.  Bauer  observed  a  post-scarlatinal  pericarditis  co- 
incident with  rheumatic  manif(»stations,  and  was  therefore  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  the  affection  of  the  joints;  but  inasmuch  as  pus 
germs  are  often  responsil)le  for  the  rheumatic  affection,  the  peri- 
carditis, as  well  as  the  rhemnatism  in  that  case,  may  very  well 
have  been  an  instance  of  mixed  infection  following  the  scarlatina. 

Other  Infections. — Other  diseases  in  the  course  of  which  acute 
pericarditis  has  occasionally  been  observed  are  erysipelas,  small- 
pox, typhoid   fever,  measles,  cholera,   and  even  diphtheria.      It 
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must  ako  be  remembered  that  Flexner  found  as  foci  of  infection 
bronchitis,  leg  iilcer^  slowghing  myoma,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and 
even  tonsil! iti.s  ami  disease  of  the  peritcma^um.  In  some  it  was 
probably  a  secondary  event,  in  others  a  trtie  mixeil  infection* 
Wlien  pericarditis  complicates  acute  pleuritis  it  is  generally  stated 
to  be  by  extension.  It  is,  in  fact,  either  a  secondary  event  duo  to 
the  one  and  the  symc  ennse,  or  it  is  a  mixed  infection. 

Acute  inrtamniatiun  of  the  pericardium  has  lx*en  associated 
with  varying  diseases  of  neighbouring  parts — e*  g.,  enlarged 
ghmds  or  tumours  in  the  mediastinum,  abscess,  or  caries  of  a  rib, 
and  has  resulted  from  a  rupture  into  the  sac  of  an  empyema,  from 
perforatirtn  froin  an  ulcer  of  the  o'soi4iagus  or  stouiaeh,  and  even 
from  intraperitoneal  ahs<;ess.  Wlien  caused  by  such  conditions 
the  {K?ricarditis  is  usually  purulent.  One  very  remarkable  case 
has  l>een  narrated  of  jK*rf oration  and  inHamnuition  of  the  pericar- 
dium by  a  sot  of  false  teeth  which  had  been  accidentally  swal- 
lowed and  had  lodged  in  the  lesophagus,  where  it  caused  ulceration. 

Acute  i>ericarditis  is  sometimes  oeeasione*l  by  anenrystii  ui  the 
aorta  and  by  new  growths  in  the  jDcricardial  sac — e.  g.,  tubercles. 
These  are  capable  of  setting  up  an  acute  inflammatory  process  of 
the  pericardium,  but  as  a  rule  the  inflammation  is  subacute  or 
chroT\ic,  which  probably  explains  why  it  so  frequently  escapes 
clinical  observation.  It  is  doubtful  whether  gmnmata  ever  in- 
duce acute  pericarditis. 

Iliemorrbagic  i)ericarditis  (x»curs  as  a  secondary  infection  in  the 
course  of  scun\y,  purpura  hseniorrhagica,  and  haemophilia.  Some 
wTiters  also  assert  that  cancer  and  tuberculosis  induce  the  ha?m- 
orrhagic  variety,  Ebstein  has  reported  two  cases  of  hiemorrhagic 
periearditis,  and  stated  that  pericanlitia  was  specially  likely  to 
be?  luemorrhagic  in  the  chronic  or  recurring  form,  and  also  in  the 
Skged  and  in  the  luenmrrhagic  fliathesis.  In  this  condition,  he 
thinks*  there  is  a  toxic  or  infectious  eanse  that  creates  a  tendency 
dta  hamiorrhagic  exudates.     Such  ehaugt^s  are  at  least  as  imiMi riant 

the  mechanical  ones.  The  pericarditis  secondary  to  scorbutus 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  this  class.  It  may  also  occur  in 
alcoholism^  which  induces  the  hfemorrhugic  diathesis.  In  most 
c^ses  of  trannmtic  perii^arditis  the  blootl  found  in  the  sac  comes 
from  the  bleeding  wound.  Cases  of  traumatic  origin  in  which  the 
pericardium  is  not  perforated  are  harder  to  understand. 
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Valvular  Defects, — Chronic  valvular  disease  seems  undoubt- 
edly to  predispose  to  pericardial  inflammation ;  this  is  said  to  be 
particularly  the  case  with  aortic  insufiiciency.  Why  valvular  le- 
sions should  thus  tend  to  the  production  of  i)ericarditis  is  a  mat- 
ter for  conjecture.  By  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infec- 
tious origin  of  all  inflammations,  it  would  probably  be  explained 
as  an  instance  of  secondary  or  mixed  infection,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  close  anatomical  and  physiological  connection  existing 
between  the  endocardium  and  pericardiimi. 

Trauma. — Finally,  acute  pericarditis  is  sometimes  the  result 
of  direct  injury,  as  gimshot  or  stab  wounds,  blows  ujx)n  the  chest- 
wall  and  laceration  by  fractured  ribs.  Under  such  circumstances 
micro-organisms  are  usually  introduced  into  the  })ericardium,  and 
there  set  up  an  acute  inflamnuitory  j)rocess  which,  if  the  cocci  be 
pyogenic,  will  prove  to  be  suppurative. 

DRY  PERICARDITIS 

Syn.  :  Fibrinous,  Plastic ,  Adhtnire  Pericarditis 

The  j)athol()gy  and  etiology  of  this  form  have  already  been 
considered,  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  at  once  to 

Sjnnptonis. — This  disease  usually  arises  during  the  course  of 
some  already  existing  infiK^tious  prcK'css,  and  therefore  its  inva- 
sion, and  even  its  subsequent  progress,  are  likely  to  l>e  masked  for 
a  time  by  the  clinical  i)henomena  of  the  j)rimarv  affection.  In- 
deed, some  authors  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  there  are  so  few 
subjective  symptoms  attending  dry  i>ericarditis  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  a  latent  affection.  In  many  instances  this  is  probably 
correct,  but  I  believe  the  existence  or  absence^  of  subjective  phe- 
nomena is  determined  by  the  degree  of  intensity  and  extent  of  the 
pericardial  inflammation. 

If  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  there  is  a  sud- 
den elevation  of  temi)erature  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
fresh  involvement  of  other  joints,  or  if  delirium  or  pronounced 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  suddenly  takes  })lace,  especially 
in  children,  it  is  suspicious  of  some  of  the  heart-structures  having 
become  invaded  by  the  inflammatory  process.  This  organ,  there- 
fore, should  at  once  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  necessary  re- 
peatedly examined,  for,  according  to  the  flgures  already  quoted 
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from  PtjyiUoH,  the  pericardiuni  in  I'hildreu  is  a  specially  frequent 
scat  of  inflammatioiL  If,  as  tliougbt  by  KobtTts,  tbe  opinion 
appears  to  be  quite  prevalent  among  general  practitioners  that 
acute  fibrinous  pericarditis  is  not  very  fretpient  ajnong  eliildron, 
ami  not  apt  to  leave  serious  conse<pienees  bebind,  it  eortainly 
would  seem  to  be  in  plaee  to  again  eall  attention  to  Poynton's 
figures.  Ont  of  150  fatal  eases  of  rheuiiuitie  lieart-disease  in  eliil- 
dren,  there  was  evidence  uf  more  or  less  acute  plastic  pericarditis 
in  all  but  5).  In  IKj  ibe  pericardium  was  more  or  less  adherent, 
while  in  77  the  adhesion  was  complete.  Moreover,  the  pericarditis 
api^eared  to  contribute  more  to  the  fatal  issue  than  <lid  the  entlo- 
carditis,  fur  the  reason  tliiit  the  iMilanuuatorv  pnieess  extended 
from  the  perieardium  to  the  myocardium  and  led  to  dangerous 
diktat  inn. 

Pain, — This  is  an  early  and  fairly  constant  sympt^nnj  alrbuugh 
in  s<»me  eases  it  apfiears  to  Ik*  more  like  a  vague  sense  of  distress 
than  actual  pain.  It  is  generally  felt  in  the  cardiac  rcginu,  l»nt 
may  he  Iwated  in  the  epigastrium,  while  in  stane  eases  it  radiates 
over  the  front  or  si<le  of  tlie  chest*  even  ahaig  the  course  of  the 
brachial  plexus  into  the  arm.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  described  by 
Sibson  there  was  also  endocarditis.  Occasionally  it  is  exix?rieneed 
l)etween  the  shoulders*  and  is  then  held  to  indicate  inflammation 
of  the  jKisterior  portiv>n  of  the  sac.  Banmler  lias  descriljed  pain 
and  sensitiveness  on  the  side  of  the  larynx.  In  some  instances 
there  is  ass^K-iati'd  with  the  piiin  such  a  !iy|)era'stbesia  of  the  skin 
of  the  pneeordia  as  to  nuike  j)ercussion  of  the  heart  almost  impos- 
nible.  Painful  deghuitinn  has  l>eeu  fre«piently  reiMjrted,  and  is 
not  difficult  hi  understand  when  wo  remember  that  the  j>ericar' 
dinm  is  attached  to  the  «iso|ibHgus  and  would  be  pressed  upon 
by  the  ingesta  in  their  passage  down  the  gidk^t.  Patients  have 
aim  Iw^en  known  to  complain  of  the  heart  hurting  them  with  each 
contraction,  and  it  may  well  Ije  that  when  the  covering  of  the 
heart  is  inflamed  pain  can  Ix*  felt  every  time  the  organ  changes  in 
fiiriii  tin  ring  systole. 

In  character  and  severity  this  symptom  differs  much  in  diiler- 
i^t  eases.  It  may  Ije  sharp  and  cutting  or  dull  and  heavy.  In  a 
case  nhser\'ed  recently  the  patient  was  only  able  to  describe  his 
pain  as  a  steatly  dull  ache  over  the  heart.  Usually  the  anguish  ia 
continuous,  although  in  some  cases  it  is  intemiittent,  coming  and 
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going  like  a  veritable  neuralgia.  In  others  again  it  assumes  a 
paroxysmal  character.  The  countenance  generally  betrays  suffer- 
ing by  an  expression  of  pain  or  distress,  and  the  patient  not  infre- 
quently keeps  his  hand  ui)on  his  heart.  Although  this  symptom, 
pain,  is  doubtless  due,  in  large  part  at  least,  to  the  friction  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  inflamed  pericardial  sur- 
faces, still  its  intensity  depends  also  Upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
patient,  it  being  well  kno\\Ti  that  some  persons  never  feel  pain  so 
acutely  as  do  others  of  a  less  phlegmatic  temperament.  The  pain 
of  pericarditis  persists  so  long  as  the  inflamed  surfaces  continue 
to  rub  against  each  other,  and  hence  when  these  become  separated 
by  effused  fluid  this  symptom  abates  or  disappears.  Therefore,  if 
pain  suddenly  ceases  while  the  continuance  of  pyrexia  points  to 
continuance  of  the  active  inflammation,  it  may  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate beginning  effusion  into  the  sac. 

Cough  may  or  may  not  be  present,  but  when  present  is  usually 
dry  and  frequent,  and  when  conjoined  with  pain  may  give  rise  to 
the  suspicion  of  pleurisy.  In  a  fourteen-year-old  girl  seen  not  long 
ago  and  in  whom  the  inflamed  pericardium  had  led  to  great  car- 
diac dilatation,  with  consequent  pressure  on  the  left  lung,  the 
attending  physician  at  first  mistook  the  case  for  one  of  pneu- 
monia. This  case  is  so  instructive  that  I  will  briefly  report  its 
salient  features.  On  a  certain  Friday  this  girl  complained  of 
slight  pain  and  stiffness  of  one  of  her  legs,  but  was  not  prevented 
thereby  from  going  to  school  as  usual.  The  following  Monday  she 
felt  several  slight  chills,  which  were  attributed  to  the  coldness  of 
the  room  in  which  she  was  at  the  time.  For  several  days  follow- 
ing she  s1k)W(h1  signs  of  malaise,  and  in  other  respects  did  not 
seem  well,  yet  did  not  give  up  and  go  to  bed.  Friday  night,  a 
whole  week  from  h(»r  initial  rheumatic  attack^  she  spent  at  a 
f  ricmd's  house,  but  when  the  next  morning  came  was  unmistakably 
ill,  and  the  family  doctor  was  sent  for.  lie  found  her  with  a  dry 
cough,  hurried  respirations,  ra])id  pulse,  c(»nsiderable  fever,  and 
a  sharp  })ain  in  the  left  side  above  the  heart.  Examining  the 
lungs,  and  discovering  some  dulness  and  bronchial  breathing  at 
the  left  posterior  base,  he  pronounced  the  case  pneumonia — an  error 
that  could  have  been  avoided  l)v  a  proper  examination  of  the  heart. 
Three  days  later  another  i)hysician  saw  the  patient,  and  at  once 
recognised  the  true  character  of  the  disease.     When  on  the  ensu- 
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ing  afternoon  I  was  called  in  fonsultation^  the  cardiac  fTimillftf 
presented  the  eharactc^ristic  triangular  outline  lojd  a  ayatolic  apex- 
murmur  was  au<lible,  but  the  frietiou-sound  had  disappeared. 
The  ease  was  one  of  acute  pericarditis,  as  shown  a  few  days  subse- 
quently by  the  results  of  aspiration.  The  amount  of  effusion  was 
sniall^  however,  and  the  marked  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  was  due  chiefly  to  the  dilatation  the  heart  had  undergone. 
It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  mitral  systolic  murmur  indi- 
cated a  vah^ilar  lesion  or  was  relative  in  consequence  of  the  dila- 
tation* But  as  there  was  a  history  of  some  sort  of  illness  three 
years  before,  at  which  time  she  had  **  heart  trouble,"  it  was  feared 
that  the  valves  were  defective  and  were  perhaps  sharing  in  the 
present  inflammation.  In  this  case  the  pericarditis  had  probably 
begun  almost  a  wc*ek  before  she  was  oldig<"d  to  give  up,  so  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  process  should  have  induced  signs  of  pres- 
sure by  the  end  of  the  first  week.  This  patient  ultimately  made  a 
good  reeover5\ 

The  pulse  in  these  cases  is  accelerated,  running  sometimes  as 
high  as  IHl),  or  even  140  to  the  minute,  and  is  usualy  coinpres- 
sible  and  reguhir  in  the  early  stage  before  the  myoeardivmi  has 
become  much  affected. 

Tlie  respiration.^  are  usually  rapid  and  often  sliallow,  either 
because  the  patient  sliriuks  from  taking  a  deep  breath,  lest  the 
pain  be  intensified,  or  because  an  actual  sense  of  dyspntea  is  ex- 
|>erienced. 

Temperature, — An  elevation  of  body-temperature  probably  at- 
tends most  cases  of  acute  pericarditis,  but  is  often  masked  or  modi- 
fied by  the  fever  due  to  the  primary  affliction.  As  a  rule,  the 
degree  of  pyrexia  is  not  great,  averaging  perhaps  102°  to  103°  F,, 
and  l>emg  generally  continuous  or  mildly  remittent.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis,  or  when  it  is  associated 
witli  chronic  myrK^ardial  or  endocardia!  lesions  and  indeixjndent 
of  rheumatism,  the  i>ericarditis  fretpiently  rims  its  course  with- 
out fever,  or  at  all  events  with  so  slight  a  pyrexia  as  to  be  over- 
looked. The  duration  of  the  temperature  is  somewhat  variable, 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  but  may  be  said  to 
average*  two  to  tliree  weeks. 

Loss  of  appetite  and  other  derangements  of  the  digestive  tract, 
ai»  flatulence  and  constipation,  are  usually  present,  the  same  as  in 
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other  febrile  and  acute  infectious  processes,  while  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  high-coloured.  If  it  contains  albumin,  this  is  due  to 
an  associated  nephritis  or  depends  either  upon  a  primary  affection 
or  upon  a  long-standing  visceral  engorgement  resulting  from  ante- 
cedent cardiac  disease  and  is  not  due  to  the  pericarditis  itself. 

Sleep  is  disturbed  or  prevented  altogether  by  the  pain  and 
nervousness  caused  by  the  inflammation.  Children  are  often  fret- 
ful and  restless.  The  countenance  is  ]>ale  and  anxious  or  expres- 
sive of  suffering.  In  the  spring  of  lUOl  I  treated  a  gentleman  of 
fifty-live  for  symj)toms  of  failing  heart,  the  result  of  chronic  myo- 
carditis and  asscKMated  vascular  and  renal  changes.  lie  was  tak- 
ing a  course  of  Nauheim  baths  and  seemed  to  be  getting  on  very 
well,  when  I  left  town  for  a  few  days.  Uix)n  my  return  I  re- 
ceived word  that  he  was  very  ill  and  in  much  pain.  I  found  Mr. 
II.  sitting  in  a  diair  U)oking  j)ale  and  drawn,  and  when  he  spoke 
it  was  with  a  hollow,  feeble  tone  of  voice.  This  was  Thursday 
afternoon,  lie  stated  that  on  the  Tuesday  morning  pnx^eding  he 
had  been  seized  with  a  dull,  heavy  pain  over  the  heart,  which  had 
not  left  liiui  for  a  moment  since.  lie  had  not  slept  for  two  nights, 
and  could  not  lie  down  on  account  of  his  great  shortness  of  breath. 
The  i)ulse  was  100,  weak,  inclined  to  l)e  thready,  yet  regular. 
His  breathing  was  not  noti(»eably  disturl>ed  so  long  as  he  was 
quiet,  but  his  temi)erature  in  the  mouth  was  101.2°  F.  Su8jxK?t- 
ing  pericarditis,  I  yet  puri)osely  reserved  my  investigation  of  the 
heart  for  the  last  and  w(»nt  over  the  lungs  carefully,  finding  noth- 
ing more  than  rales  of  hyj)ostatic  congestion  at  the  posterior  bases. 
C^oming  to  the  heart  I  could  detect  no  change  over  what  had  been 
discovered  at  my  last  visit,  the  Saturday  previous,  excepting  that 
the  tones  were  much  more  feeble.  The  area  of  dulness  did  not 
apj)(»ar  increased. 

I  was  about  to  giv(»  up,  in  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble, 
when  I  chanced  to  catch  in  a  circumscril)e<l  location  over  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  left  of  the  st(»rnum  a  soft  brush- 
ing murmur  that  had  not  l)een  then^  at  any  of  my  examinations 
bef(»re.  This  murmur  was  systolic  and  short,  not  at  all  like  a 
pericardial  rub  in  rhythm,  but  uj)on  i)ressing  finnly  with  the 
stethoscope  I  discovered  that  the  murmur  entirely  disappeared. 
This  convinced  me  that  the  case  was  one  of  acute  pericarditis, 
and,  knowing  the  feebleness  of  the  degenerated  heart,  I  believed 
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\\\(*  atfrick  woulJ  utovv  speedily  fatal.  A  mustard-planter,  fol- 
lovvGil  by  hi>t  fiauciitatioii?^,  was  orik'red,  and  a  mirsc  was  at  once 
secured.  Ar  niv  next  yisit,  four  hours  later,  the  pain  was  miti- 
gated Htauewltat,  but  the  patient's  condition  was  manifcstlj  worse. 
Strychniue,  ^,  was  ordered  h_ypodernii(?aIly  eyery  two  hours,  and 
in  addition  ^  of  morphine  with  atropine  was  injected.  I  left 
him,  feeling  that  the  ni^^ht  was  to  prove  a  critical  oue,  and  at  mid- 
night I  received  a  teh^phone  ine.^saire  that  ilr,  IL  was  failing  rap- 
idly, his  breathing  being  very  laboured,  and  his  pulse  at  the  wrist 
too  rapid  and  thready  to  be  eovmted.  A  physician  living  close 
by  the  patient  was  sent  at  once  and  liegan  the  administration  of 
stimuhints,  but  w^tli  no  apparent  eflfwt,  as  the  patient  died  two 
hours  later.  It  was  8ubse(|nently  stated  to  me  that  as  liis  condi- 
tion grew  worse  the  pain  became  less.  C'tmsciousness  w^as  re- 
tained to  the  last.  Xo  autopsy  was  held,  but  I  believe  that  effu- 
sion bc^gan  to  take  place,  which  relieved  the  pain  by  separating 
the  inflamed  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  overi>owered  by  its 
presBiire  the  degenerated  myiwardium,  wliicli  led  to  rapid 
asystolism. 

The  insidionsness  of  t>nset  yet  iii tensity  of  subsequent  syrnj)- 
tonis  are  well  shown  l>v  the  case  of  Mrs,  11,  a  Norwegian^  aged 
twenty-eight,  wli(»  consulted  me  in  April,  1887,  **  for  heart  trou- 
ble.*' Her  mother  had  <lied  of  rheumatic  heart-disease  under  my 
care,  and  her  younger  sister  had  mitral  regurgitation,  also  of  rheu- 
matic origin.  Six  years  previously,  after  tht*  l^irtli  of  her  only 
child,  the  patient  harl  articuhir  rheumatism  and  was  ailing  for  a 
year,  yet  had  not  had  symjytoms  of  heart-disease  afterward.  In 
December,  1886,  she  had  rheumatism  in  right  knee,  lx»th  elbows, 
and  left  shoulder.  Three  weeks  l»efi>rc  «'(»ming  to  me  she  had 
lH*giin  to  suffer  fntm  pne<*(jrdial  pains,  dyspmea,  and  palpitation, 
each  heart-beat  accompanied  hy  \K\hu  which  was  increased  by  deep 
breathing  and  lying  down. 

Percussion  occasioned  ]>ain,  the  jiain  being  most  marked  over 
the  sternum  and  adjacent  left  intercostal  spaces,  from  the  second 
to  the  sixth,  particularly  in  the  tliird  and  fourth.  The  patient's 
fae4*  was  dusky,  the  eyes  dull,  and  n  systolic  pulsation  was  visible 
and  palfialile  in  the  pnlmonit*  area.  There  was  slight  epigastric 
pulsation,  and  the  pulse  was  rt^gidar  and  f treble.  The  apex-beat 
was  in  the  fifth  left  interspace,  somewhat  too  far  to  the  left,  quick, 
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and  accompanied  by  a  feeble  thrill.  Cardiac  dulness  was  in- 
creased in  all  directions,  and  in  the  mitral  area  there  was  a  loud, 
harsh  systolic  murmur  transmitted  to  the  back.  All  the  sounds, 
especially  the  pulmonic  second,  were  sharply  accentuated,  and  over 
the  base  of  the  heart  was  a  triple  murmur  that  by  its  rhythm  and 
other  characters  was  plainly  a  pericardial  friction-rub. 

Excepting  retraction  of  their  anterior  margins  the  lungs  were 
negative.  Her  temperature  and  urine  were  normal.  The  diagno- 
sis was  mitral  insufficiency  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  acute  peri- 
carditis, probably  plastic,  and  also  rheumatic. 

Patient  was  sent  home  to  bed  and  a  blister  was  applied  to  the 
praKiordiimi.  At  first,  after  rest  in  bed,  local  applications  and 
salicylate  of  soda,  the  patient's  condition  improved,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  get  up  at  the  end  of  ten  days.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
she  again  took  to  her  bed,  and  from  this  time  forward  her  symp- 
toms steadily  grew  worse.  Cough  became  very  troublesome,  with 
difficult  mucous  or  muco-sanguineous  expectoration,  and  there  were 
anorexia  and  constipation.  The  pulse  always  remained  at  120, 
and  as  it  failed  to  be  slowed  by  digitalis,  the  drug  was  discontin- 
ued. June  2d  there  was  a  sudden  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  in 
the  left  hand  and  wrist  with  substernal  pain,  and  temperature  rose 
to  102^  F.  Salicylate  of  soda  gave  prompt  relief  to  pain,  and  as 
the  urine  was  scanty  and  acid,  the  salicylate  was  discontinued  for 
the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  was  administered  until  the  urine 
became  alkaline.  June  Gth,  at  2  a.  m.,  there  was  a  sudden  exacer- 
bation of  substernal  pain  and  distress.  A  pericardial  friction- 
sound  now  developed  over  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  chiefly 
below  and  to  the  left  of  the  ensiform  appendix.  There  was  great 
epigastric  tenderness  and  interscapular  pain.  The  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  left  lung  became  somewhat  more  retracted,  and  the  apex- 
beat  now  moved  nearer  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  The 
patient  complained  much  of  pain  across  the  front  of  the  chest, 
along  the  lines  of  the  diaphragm,  from  the  right  inframamillary 
to  the  left  infra-axillary  region.  She  complained  bitterly  of  pain 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  suffered  with  nausea  and  vomiting. 
June  8th  found  patient  much  distressed  for  breath  and  unable  to 
retain  food.  Epigastric  pain  diminished,  but  condition  of  the 
heart  very  much  as  Ixjfore.  Eever  was  102^  F.  at  8  p.  m.  Stimu- 
lants and  food  in  small  amounts  were  ordered.    At  11  p.  m.  there 
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were  sudden  defervescence,  and  profuse  perspiration  for  the  rest 
of  tiie  night.  June  9th  patient  orthopncrac,  pulse  138,  unequal, 
and  weak;  pain  abated;  hut  patient  restless.  Examination  re- 
vealed dulness  of  left  base,  as  high  as  lower  angle  of  scapula.  Ex- 
pectoration  seantj;  cough  ahnost  iirjpossible;  passed  a  very  bad 
night;  opiates  given  freely,  June  10th,  summoned  hastily  at 
noon  to  see  patient.  Ab<lomeu  very  distended  with  gas ;  breath 
very  short;  heart  very  feeble;  eanninatives,  stimulants,  and 
enemata  ordered,  but  very  little  relief  obtained.  Death  at  7.30 
V.  M.  Treatnient  throughout  tonic,  supporting,  sedative,  and  anti- 
rlieumatic. 

Autopsy  by  Dr.  Elbert  Wing  nineteen  hours  after  death.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  i*ericardiuni  was  covered  here  and  there  with 
kM>se  fibrous  threads,  which  presented  the  ap|>earanee  of  cor  villo' 
sunit  while  ufion  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
heart  was  an  area  of  recent  pericarditis.  The  sac  contained  a 
small  amount  of  serous  effusion.  The  myocardium  showed 
changcts  of  chronic  nn iK'arditis,  probably  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  previous  attack  of  ix^ricarditis.  The  mitnil  valves  gave  evi- 
dence of  chronic  endocarditis  that  had  led  to  their  insutHciency, 
and  showed  also  the  effet^ts  of  recent  endocarditis.  There  was 
acute  cireuinseril>ed  pleuritis  of  the  left  side  with  about  8  ounces 
of  sero-tibrinous  etTusiun.  In  the  right  pleural  cavity  were 
old  jdeuritic  adhesions.  Tim  lungs  were  hypenemie  and  a*deuia- 
tons.  There  was  subacute  tliaphragmatic  peritonitis,  also  suIh 
acute  splenitis,  and  passive  congestion  of  the  liver.  Kidneys  and 
other  organs  were  negative. 

In  some  patients,  particularly  children  suffering  from  acute 
articular  rheumatism,  there  may  be  marked  symptoms  pointing  to 
pHifound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  These  are  jactita- 
tJonSy  aubsultus  tendinum,  cerebral  excitement  and  restlessness, 
and  low  muttering  delirium. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  foregoing  symptoms  are 
of  a  necessity  present  in  any  one  case  of  acute  fibrinous  pericar* 
ditiSy  or  that  they  always  have  the  gravity  just  descril>ed.  In  one 
patient  pain  is  the  chief  complaint,  another  may  be  annoyed 
by  p^raistent  palpitations,  others  may  manifest  no  particular 
diaturbance  either  of  the  heart  or  nervous  system.  Unless  the 
pericarditis  is  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  endocardium, 
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(lyspiura  is  not  likely  to  be  marked  until  the  acute  inflammatory 
process  gives  place  to  extensive  effusion.  Respiration  may  be 
accelerated,  but  there  is  not  actual  air-hunger. 

In  many  instances,  as  previously  stated,  this  affection  remains 
so  latent  that  if  the  physican  were  to  rely  for  its  detection  upon 
subjective  manifestations,  the  disease  would  surely  be  overlooked. 
For  this  reason  the  medical  attendant  should  make  daily  examina- 
tions of  the  heart  as  a  matter  of  routine  practice,  in  all  cases  of 
rheumatic  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases  capable  of  lighting 
up  pericardial  inflammation. 

Course  and  Termination. — If  an  acute  dry  pericarditis  is 
circumscribed,  the  j)lastic  exudate  not  involving  the  whole  sac,  the 
activity  of  the  process  may  speedily  subside,  and  all  evidence  of 
its  existence  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  a  week.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammation  is  intense,  and  involves  the 
myocardium,  or  if  the  phistic  exudate  is  ix)ured  out  over  the  entire 
organ,  the  (»ourse  of  the  disease  may  extend  over  several  weeks. 
In  such  cases,  particularly  in  children  Avith  already  existing  valvu- 
lar disease,  death  is  not  unlikely,  or  if  the  patient  recovers,  he  is 
likely  to  be  left  with  a  damaged  heart. 

Acute  cardiac  dilatation  is  not  infrequent,  as  sho\\Ti  by  Poyn- 
ton's  statistics.  Indeed,  all  clinical  observers  of  much  experience 
with  pericarditis  in  children  have  come  to  look  upon  dilatation 
of  the  heart  as  a  quite  general  result,  and  to  regard  its  occurrence 
with  considerable  api)rehension.  The  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  myocardium  is  a  matter  of  grave  danger,  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  result  fatally.  If  flbrin  be  de|K>sited  in  a  thick  layer 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  dilated  organ,  it  may  act  as  a  me- 
chanical hindrance  to  the  subsequent  return  of  the  heart  to  normal 
size.  This  extensive  flbrinous  exudation  results,  furthermore,  in 
an  adherent  pericardium,  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
chai)ter. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — From  the  very  nature  of 
acute  flbrinous  pericarditis  it  is  evident  that  no  information  of 
more  than  a  merely  negative  kind  can  be  derived  from  an  ocular 
examination  of  the  patient.  The  countenance  may  express  anxiety 
or  suffering,  and  inspection  of  the  chest  may  note  some  disturb- 
ance of  respiration  or  an  exaggerated  and  rapid  heart-beat;  but 
if  there  be  evidence  of  deranged  circulation  this  will  probably 
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be  found  due  to  aBsi:*ciiited  cardiac  disease,  as  acute  endocarditis, 
nivocarditis,  cardiar  ililatation,  ov  a  cbronie  valvular  defect. 

Palpation. — In  siiine  cases  the  Iiaiid^  or,  a^  preferred  by  Rol)- 
€rts,  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  laid  gently  on  the  pnecordium,  detects 
a  vibration  or  fremitus,  which  is  the  tactile  impression  produced 
by  those  conditions  that  give  rise  to  the  j)erieardial  friction-sountU 
subseiiueotly  to  \k'  described.  If  felt  at  all,  this  fremitus  is  de- 
tected over  the  body  of  the  heart,  usually  in  the  second  or  third 
intercostal  space,  not  far  from  the  left  sternal  nuirgin.  It  may, 
however,  in  rare  instances  he  detected  at  different  points  through- 
out  the  pra'cordium.  Unfortunately  this  sign  is  not  often  present, 
but  when  it  exists,  it  conveys  the  impression  of  a  rubbing  or  grat- 
ing of  two  rough  surfaces,  a  sort  of  '*  to-and-f ro ''  or  back-and-forth 
rub,  which  is  not  strictly  synchronous  with  cardiac  systole  anrl 
diastole.  It  is  this  peculiar  gliding  character  of  the  friction- 
fremitus  which  readily  enables  one  to  distinguish  it  from  an  endo- 
cardial thrilh  Pressure  may  modify  the  intensity  of  this  fremi- 
tus: moderate  pressure  increasing,  forcible  pressure  diminishing 
or  obliterating  it  altogether. 

Percussion. — In  this  form  of  pericardial  inflammation  the  out- 
line of  cardiac  dulness  may  only  be  affected  in  so  far  as  this  dis- 
-ease  leadt.  to  dilatation  of  tlie  heart;  in  other  words,  percussion 
reveals  nothing  characteristic  of  plastic  pericarditis,  or  that  will 
be  of  material  service  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

AuscuUnfwiK — In  the  early  stage  of  acute  fx^ricarditis  of 
whatever  form,  and  it  may  be  throughout  tlie  entire  course  of 
dry  pericarditis,  auscultation  furnishes  for  the  most  part  our  only 
means  of  diagnosis,  Xomially,  the  two  pericardial  surfaces  glide 
over  each  other  without  friction  and  noiselessly.  But  when  one 
«or  both  of  them  have  l)ecome  roughened  by  fibrinous  exudation 
more  or  leas  friction  of  movement  is  occasioned,  and  this  is  de- 
clared by  the  Sfvcalled  pericardial  frictioii-sound. 

Before  describing  this  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
a  pericardial  friction-sound  has  also  been  detected  independently 
of  pericarditis.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  railk-spots  usually 
foimd  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  also  by  con- 
cretions (Bauer);  by  dryness  of  the  serous  surfaces  (Collin 
and  Walsh);  and  by  viscosity  of  the  pericardium  during  an  at- 
tack of  cholera  (Pleischl).  Nevertheless,  such  facts  do  not  viti- 
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ate  the  truth  of  the  stateiiieiU  that  in  the  recognition  of  the  peri- 
cardial friction-8oimd  lies  our  best  and  usually  our  only  reliable 
means  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

Location  of  the  Pcrkardml  Fnciiofi-murmurr — As  thia  exo- 
cardial  murmurj  as  it  is  railed  in  fontradistinction  to  ondoeardiiil 

murmurs  of  valvular  di^eaije^ 
is  often  very  circum»crihed, 
it  h  important  to  know  where 
it  is  uiost  frequently  and  beat 
heard*  This  is  generally 
over  the  VhhW  of  tht*  heart 
at  the  origin  of  the  gn^at 
arteries  uix»n  which  the  j^eri- 
curdium  is  retlfcted,  or  in 
s<ime  eases  upon  the  anterior 
j?nrfaee  of  the  right  ventricle, 
very  rarely  at  the  apex  n{ 
the  heart.  Conseipiently  this 
friet ion-sound  is  audible  at  the 
k'ft  of  the  sternum  in  the  see- 
cujd,  thinl,  and  fourth  left  in- 
tercostal spares  in  the  same 
loeality  as  that  in  which  frietion-fremitus  is  commonly  felt  (Fig. 
14)»  In  some  instances  nf  extensive  |>eriearditis  it  is  heard  at 
scattered  points  or  throughout  the  pra^eordium. 

Hhylhm  of  the  Frlriion-sojnuL—TUh  is  tlie  most  important 
featwre  of  the  j>eriearditic  rub,  juid  the  one  uiH>n  wiiich  tlepend- 
ence  is  chiefly  placxnl  in  the  intcrpreration  of  its  nature.  It  i^ 
very  variabh^  but  whatever  its  {K*«ndiarity  in  any  given  ease^  it  is 
aa  a  rule  not  limited  to  systole  and  diastole,  as  are  endocardial 
murmurs.  Instead  of  Ijeing  synchronous  with  either  the  first  or 
aecond  heart-sound,  or  bearing  a  detinite  relation  to  those  tones, 
the  piTicardial  rub  s<^*ms  to  «ivt*rlap  them  or  to  <K^ur  at  a  time  that 
is  wholly  independent  of  them.  Thus,  according  to  Skodr.  it  may 
accompany,  prix*ede,  or  folhiw  the  heart-sounds  in  what  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  hit-or-miss  fashion.  The  rhythm  is  very  tliHieult  to 
describe,  but  wlien  once  heard  in  a  typical  case  is  again  easily 
recognii^ed.  In  most  instances  the  frietion*munnur  is  compos 
of  either  two  or  three  parts,  and  when  of  but  two,  has  a  to-and-fro 
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tii^llAek-anfl- forth  rhvthm,  after  the  manner  of  a  double  aortic 
bruitH^  but  (listinguishable  from  this  bv  its  time  and  rjtudity.  The 
▼ariabilitv  in  the  rhythm  of  this  soimd  isf  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  roiighene<l  iKTicardial  s^nrfaet*^  are  maile  to  rub  against  each 
Oliier  either  during  contraetitm  ov  relaxation  uf  the  auricles  or 
iluritig  the  corresponding  phases  of  the  ventricles.  Therefore, 
when  thJ8  frictinnnuirmur  is  made  up  uf  three  parts,  one  is  pre- 
syftliilic,  produt»ed  by  the  systole  of  the  auricles,  and  the  other  two, 
i»f  longer  duration,  fall  in  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles. 
Very  infrequently,  according  to  Bauer,  each  side  of  the  heart  can 
(froduc?e  a  s^ystolic  and  a  diai^tolic  rub  ni  different  duration,  so  that 
i*iich  heart -beat  may  be  accompanied  by  four  murmur*.  Very 
rarely  also  a  friction-murmur  h  synchronous  with  either  one  or 
the  other  heart -§.ounds,  and  when  this  h  the  case  its  duration  is 
git^fer  than  that  uf  the  tone  it  u<rouiimnies,  a  circumstance  by 
which  its  true  character  can  generally  be  recognised.  If  in  such 
m  €«ae  one  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  munnur  is  exocardial  or 
endocardial,  he  can  generally  ascertain  its  nature  by  noting  the 
effect  of  pressure,  since  this  exerts  little  if  any  intluence  Uf>on 
vaUitlar  murmurs.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  fric- 
t30n-#ound  may  disappear  for  hours  together  and  then  again  be- 
eotnr  au«lible. 

IntetuKiitj  of  the  Friciion-Bound, — This  de|>ends  upon  two  con- 
llions:  (1  )  the  nature  of  the  exudate*  (2)  the  force  of  cardiac 
"ecmtraetions.  If  the  deiw^sit  is  frei^h  and  semifluid  and  the  car- 
diac action  feeble,  the  sound  of  tJie  rub  is  likely  to  be  indistinct. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fibrin  i$  dry  and  uneven  and  the  heart  is 
beating  forcibly,  the  friction-sound  is  likely  to  be  loud. 

QttaUttf  of  fhe  Friction'SOttniL — This  differs  in  different  cases^ 

-'depf'nding  probably  ujKm  the  dryness  and  viscosity  of  the  fibrin. 

It  may  be  grating,  creaking  like  leather,  crackling  like  parchment 

or  like  the  crunching  of  dry  snow  beneath  the  heel,  etc.,  but  in 

my  experience  is  most  often  of  a  soft  brushing  quality,  very  dia- 

•ritnilar  to  the  tiud)re  of  valvular  bruits. 

l^he  Efff^ct  of  Pressure  on  the  Pfricardial  Murmur. — -It  is 
usually  found  that  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  modifies  this 
friction-sc^und  in  it.^  intensity  if  not  its  (piality.  Gentle  pressure 
fcy  bringing  the  roughened  surfaces  closer  together  intensifies  it^ 
whiU*  firm  pressure  diminishes  or  obliterates  it  entirely.     It  is 
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sometimes  found  also  that  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  is  affected 
in  one  way  or  another  by  the  patient's  position,  being  louder  in 
the  erect,  weaker  in  the  recumbent  jwsture  or  the  reverse.  In 
some  cases  also  the  intensity  is  affected  by  respiration,  being 
louder  when  by  forced  inspiration  the  pericardial  layers  are 
brought  into  firmer  apjwsition,  and  contrariwise  enfeeble<l  when 
separated  by  expiration.  The  reverse  of  this  has  been  observed, 
however. 

There  is  nothing  in  acute  |>ericarditis  per  se  to  cause  abnor- 
mal alteration  of  the  heart-sounds.  As  stated  by  Roberts,  either 
tone  may  be  obscured  by  an  unusually  loud  and  harsh  friction- 
murmur,  but  in  general  they  are  heard  through  the  murmur  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  happen  to  he  synchronous.  When  the 
inflanmiatory  proc»ess  has  invaded  the  myocardium  or  has  weak- 
ened it  through  dangerous  dilatation,  the  cardiac  sounds  are  likely 
to  become  feeble,  and  the  first  at  the  apex  may  be  more  or  less 
toneless,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  peculiar  to  pericarditis. 
Stasis  in  the  pulmonary  system  is  evinced  among  other  things  by 
undue  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  sec*ond  tone,  while  in  conse- 
quence of  the  feeble  discharging  ]H)wer  of  the  left  ventricle  the 
aortic  second  sound  becomes  enfeebled. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dry  pericarditis  is  not  as  a 
rule  attended  with  insuperable  difiiculty.  In  cases  in  which  it 
is  latent  or  its  symptoms  are  masked  by  those  of  the  primary 
affection  it  may  be  easily  overlooked.  In  most  instances  its 
presence  is  declared  by  the  history  of  an  antecedent  or  associated 
rheumatism,  by  pnvcordial  pain,  etc.,  and  by  the  character- 
istic rubbing  thrill  and  murmur.  When  the  anamnesis  and  symp- 
tomatology are  negative,  reliance  must  be  placed  uix)n  the  auscul- 
tatory phenomena,  and  these  failing,  a  correct  diagnosis  is  hardly 
possible. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  —  This  concerns  acute  endocarditis, 
pleurisy,  and  pneumonia.  The  diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis 
is  hardly  possible  unless  valvular  murmurs  and  other  definite 
changes  in  the  sounds  and  sha])e  of  the  heart  and  embolic  phenom- 
ena are  detected.  The  differentiation  of  endocardial  from  exoear- 
dial  murmurs  is  based  on  the  laws  concerning  the  latter  just  de- 
scribed, and  as  a  rule  is  not  particularly  difiicult  if  due  attention 
is  paid  to  their  rhythm. 
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In  acute  pleurisy  reliance  mmt  be  placed  upon  the  detection 
of  the  charaeteristie  pleuritic  ndi,  and  the  possible  development 
of  pleuritic  etfiisiori,  jsinee  the  hktury  and  symptoms  of  a  left- 
sided  pleuritic  may  be  very  like  those  of  pericarditis,  A  point  of 
prime  importance  is  that  the  pleuritic  rub  ceases  when  the  breath 
is  held,  while  that  of  pericarditis  does  not. 

In  [iiuMUuonia  there  are  the  initial  chill,  the  higher  continu- 
ous  fever,  painful  difficult  cough,  tenacious  rusty  sputum,  loss  of 
normal  pulse-respiration  ratio,  dulness  of  one  or  more  lobes,  crepi- 
tant rales,  and  bronchial  breathing,  and,  lastly,  the  termination 
by  crisis  after  live  to  seven  days. 

One  would  scarcely  think  that  aortic  aneurifsm  would  be  mis- 
taken for  pericarditis,  and  yet  1  recall  two  instances  in  which 
such  was  the  case.  A  middle-aged  gcutlcman  once  cunsultcd  me 
because  of  pain  in  the  upper  front  chest.  The  only  abnormal  sign 
was  a  faint  scratching  sonnd  in  the  region  of  the  great  vessels  not 
synchronous  with  either  heart-sound.  In  the  absence  of  other  find- 
ings, I  pronounced  in  favour  of  localized  pericarditis,  and  yet 
four  months  later  I  fliscovered  in  the  same  situation  a  well- 
marked  aneurysm.  The  second  instance  was  that  of  a  man  in 
Cook  County  Hospital  who  presented  a  to-and-fro  rubbing  mur- 
mur  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  also  mit  synchronizing  with  either 
cardiac  tone,  no  dulness,  no  pressure-symptoms,  and  the  necropsy 
disclosed  three  small  aneurysmal  sacs  surrounding  the  base  of  the 
aorta.  They  w^ere  of  abont  the  size  of  English  w^alnuts,  and  the 
swish  of  the  blood  as  it  entered  and  left  the  sacs  had  evidently 
occasioned  the  pseudo-pericardial  rub. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  grave,  but  depends  upon  the  se- 
verity and  duration  of  the  attack.  In  children  with  articular 
rheumatism  an  acute  attack  of  pericarditis,  even  without  effusion, 
18  SO  likely  to  set  up  dangerous  dilatation  (if  all  the  cardiac  cavi- 
ties that  if  the  disease  is  protracted  there  is  inuninent  danger  of  a 
fatal  issue.  Dangerous  weakness  nn  the  part  of  the  myocardium 
is  shown  by  feebleness  and  muffling  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex, 
diminution  of  the  aortic  second  sound,  and  by  a  thready  and  in- 
lennittent  pulse.  Great  derangement  on  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  is  also  a  sign  of  danger,  even  though  the  life  of  the  patient 
be  not  immediately  threatened.  The  remote  prognosis  is  unfa- 
vourable, aince  acute   plastic   pericarditis  may  be   followed   by 
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effects  that  will  greatly  hamper  the  heart  in  the  future.  Firm 
adhesions  at  different  points  may  unite  the  two  layers  of  the 
pericardium,  which,  if  they  do  not  become  stretched,  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  weakness  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
(Broadbent),  or  the  sac  may  be  bound  dowTi  to  the  heart  through- 
out, forming  what  is  known  as  synechia  pericardii^  the  baneful 
effects  of  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Broad- 
bent  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  aniema  and  other  signs  of 
persistent  venous  engorgement  throughout  the  body  were  found 
due  to  fibrous  bands  which  had  partly  constricted  the  right  auri- 
cle and  led  to  total  obliteration  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  the  plastic  exudate  may  sometimes 
be  absorlKKl,  this  is  a  very  remote  contingency,  and  should  never  be 
reckoned  upon  as  at  all  likely.  When  the  disease  is  complicated 
with  endocarditis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  or  when  it  occurs  in 
the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  prognosis  is  usually 
more  unfavourable  than  when  it  occurs  independently  or  in  the 
course  of  rheumatic  fever. 

The  mortality  of  fibrinous  pericarditis  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered very  great,  and  yet  a  study  of  the  150  fatal  cases  of  rheu- 
matic heart-disease  collected  by  Poynton  shows  the  erroneousness 
of  this  opinion.  In  34  of  his  cases  myocarditis  was  present  as 
secondary  to  pericarditis  and  death  seemed  due  to  the  effect  upon 
the  myoc»ardium.  Even  when  the  inflammation  does  not  extend 
to  the  heart-muscle  the  heart  of  a  child  is  very  likely  to  undergo 
a  serious  degree  of  dilatation,  and  when  both  these  conditions  are 
combined  with  endocarditis  recovery  is  very  improbable.  This 
was  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  ten-year-old  coloured  boy,  from 
whom  was  obtained  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  13.  When  seen 
for  the  first  and  only  time  a  few  days  prior  to  death,  this  boy  was 
sitting  up  in  bed  on  account  of  ditiiculty  of  respiration  and  of  pain 
in  the  heart-region.  His  illness  had  begun  with  rheumatism  and 
lasted  ten  weeks,  and  he  had  become  strikingly  emaciated  and  his 
countenance  showed  marks  of  patient  suffering.  The  thorax  and 
abdomen  were  <listended  from  just  below  the  clavicles  to  the  um- 
bilicus, were  unnaturally  broad  across  the  loins,  and  thus  filled 
out  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  thinness  and  smallness  of 
the  neck  and  extremities.  Breathing  was  extremely  rapid  and 
shallow,  and  as  evinced  by  the  pulse  the  heart's  action  was  also 
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ipid  and  feeble.     The  skiu  was  dry   and   scaly   and   felt   but, 
Ithough  as  a  mattor  of  fact  there  was  but  slight  fever. 

The  cardiac  impulse  was  very  feeble,  and  the  apex-beat  could 
not  he  clearly  detined.  Absolute  tliilness  was  enormously  in- 
creased in  all  diameters,  reach- 
ing  as  high  as  the  second  costal 
cartilages,  and  r  ransversely 
from  at  least  2  inches  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum  far  be- 
yond the  left  nip|ile  almost 
to  the  anterior  axillary  liiu 
(Fig,  15},  This  gave  to  tli- 
dulness  a  pyramidal  shape 
closely  resembling  the  outline 
of  the  i>ericardii!ni  distended 
with  fluid,  but  differing  from 
it  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  l(*ft  border  of  ilnlness  did 
not  pass  outside  the  limits  of 
eardiac  imj>ulse.  The  heart- 
sounds  were  feeble,  and  all 
over  the  pnecordium  was  a  loud,  harsh  systolic  murmur,  liaving 
it^  greatest  intensity  in  the  mitral  area  and  audible  throughout 
the  back  of  the  chest.  No  pericardial  friction-rub  could  be  dis* 
ringuished,  but  there  was  one  sound  that  at  first  was  quite  mis- 
leading. 

Beneath  the  right  clavicle,  and  therefore  in  proximity  to  the 
aortic  area,  was  a  double  blowing  sound,  having  a  to-and-fro 
rhythm  of  a  quality  very  like  a  harsh  double  endocardial  unirmnr. 
It  was  so  loud  as  to  i>bscure  the  heart-tones,  yet,  although  very 
rapid,  not  fast  enough  to  be  generated  in  the  heart,  and  moreover 
w*ns  au<lib]e  over  the  back.  So  soc»n  as  these  differential  points 
had  Ijeen  noted  it  was  concluded  to  be  respiratory*  and  accordingly 
was  found  to  cease  so  soon  as  the  little  patient  held  his  breath. 
The  lung-margins  in  front  wer©  retracted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
large  heart:  pulmonary  resonance  was  impaired  to  right  and  left 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  at  the  posterior  base  of  the  left  lung. 
Thort*  was  manifest  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  but  thei-e  was  no  (x-dema. 
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In  the  matter  of  diagnosis  it  was  not  so  easy  to  determine 
whether  effusion  was  present  or  whether  the  enormous  area  of 
dulness  was  due  to  dilatation,  as  it  might  at  first  seem  to 
be.  However,  bv  carefully  comparing  the  left  lateral  limit  of 
dulness  with  the  feeble  cardiac  impulse  and  finding  that  they 
pretty  closely  agreed,  it  was  concluded  that  the  condition  was 
mainly  dilatation,  secondary  to  acute  pericarditis,  and  probably 
also  endocarditis,  with  perhaps  a  small  amount  of  effusion,  but 
certainly  not  enough  to  warrant  tapping  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
the  child's  dyspna*a.  The  hopelessness  of  the  prognosis  in  such 
a  state  of  affairs  was  justified  by  the  fatal  issue  about  a  week 
subsequently. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  acute  plastic  i>ericarditis,  without  effu- 
sion, acute  endocar<litis,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocar- 
dium, and  death  was  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  the 
heart-muscle. 

PERICARDITIS  WITH    EFFUSION 

Sero-fihrinous, — As  already  stated,  a  sharp  dividing  line  be- 
tween fibrinous  and  sero-fibrinous  pericarditis  cannot  always  be 
drawn  pathologically,  l)ecause,  although  a  pericarditis  may  remain 
dry  throughout  its  course,  the  fibrinous  exudate  is  generally  united 
with  an  effusion  of  serum,  so  that  a  process  which  was  plastic  at 
first  may  afterward  be  characterized  by  an  effusion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  serum  within  the  pericardial  sac.  The  two  elements 
of  fibrin  and  serum  may  be  mixed  in  varying  proportions ;  in  one 
case  the  former  being  abundant,  while  in  another  the  fluid  may 
contain  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  plastic  material.  The 
amount  of  effusion  in  any  given  case  varies  within  wide  limits; 
there  may  be  1  or  2  ounces,  or  the  sac  may  be  enormously  distended 
by  1,  2,  or  more  pints  (Fig.  10).  The  effusion  generally  takes 
place  gradually,  but  in  some  instances  occurs  with  such  rapidity 
that  the  sac  becomes  entirely  filled  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
onset  of  the  affection. 

Punilent, — In  this  variety  the  effused  fluid  is  composed 
chiefly  of  pus  with  but  little  fibrin,  and  contains  pyogenic  bacteria. 
In  rare  instances  the  micro-organisms  may  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  purulent  fluid  becomes  fietid,  and  the  disease  assumes  a 
very  grave  aspect  from  the  onset. 
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Hcpmorrhagic, — This  form  is  characterized  by  the  eflFiision  of 
hlor*d  into  the  pericardial  sac  as  a  result  of  the  intensity  of  the 
process,  which  imdeniiiiics  the  integrity  of  the  pericardial  blood- 
vesjsels.  Or  a  sero-iibrinous  effu- 
sion may  become  dec*ply  blood- 
stained through  ha-morrhages 
from  minute  vesseL^. 

These  three  varieties  of  effu- 
sion may  be  looked  npHii  as  differ- 
ent manifestations  of  one  and  the 
same  process,  havinjs:  the  same 
patholog^Vj  and  differing  only  in 
the  etiology  and  intensity  of  the 
inflammation. 

Symptoms, — These  are  to  be 
divided,  accurding  to  the  stage  of 
the  process,  into  ( 1 )  those  that  at- 
tend the  onset,  and  which  are 
chiefly  intiainmatory  in  their  na- 
ture; and  (2)  those  that  result 
from  mechanical  distention  of  the 
sac,  which  are,  therefore,  symp- 
toms of  pressure  on  the  heart  and 
neighbouring  viscera.  Fitrther- 
more,  the  three  kinds  of  effu- 
eion  should  bo  theoretically  distin- 
guishe<l  one  from  the  other  hy  the 
severity  of  their  sTOiptoms — that  is,  of  their  constitutional  effects; 
AS  a  matter  uf  fact,  however,  tliere  is  often  nothing  in  the  symp- 
tomatology that  declares  tlie  nature  of  the  exudate. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  early  or  inflammatory  stage 
have  l»c*en  described  nnder  Dry  Pericarditis,  and  therefore  we  may 
pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  due  to  fluid 
necnraulation  in  the  sac* 

As  effiision  takes  place  it  gradually  distends  the  sac  from 
below  upward,  and,  separating  the  roughened  and  inflamed  peri- 
cardial surfaces,  causes  a  cessation  of  the  pain  attending  the  onset 
of  the  affection-  The  fever  of  the  inflammatory  stage  still  per- 
flistft,  however,  as  may  also  the  cough.     With  distention  of  the 
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sac,  the  symptoms  due  to  active  inflammation  gradually  merge 
into  and  are  subordinated  to  those  occasioned  by  pressure.  When 
the  amount  of  exudation  is  small,  symptoms  of  active  inflanuna- 
tion  may  still  predominate,  but  when  it  completely  fills  the  sac, 
reaching,  it  may  be,  one  or  more  pints,  pressure-effects  assert  them- 
selves, and  may  even  become  dangerous. 

Children  impress  me  as  complaining  less  of  these  effects  than 
do  adults,  yet,  of  course,  individual  peculiarity  largely  determines 
the  amount  of  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  patient.     I  have 

seen  children  with  an  enorniouslv  distended  sac  who  vet  uttered 

«/  «■ 

no  word  of  complaint  and  whose  silent  suffering  was  truly  pa- 
thetic. They  are  usually  restless,  however,  and  display  fretful- 
ness  when  disturbed.  In  many  cases  their  patient  fortitude  as 
regards  subjective  symptoms  presents  striking  contrast  to  the 
objective  evidence  of  circulatory  and  respiratory  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  face  is  pale  and  anxious,  or  there  is  congestion  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  producing  a  blue-white  api>earance,  and  the 
veins  of  the  neck  are  turgid.  The  jndse  is  small,  rapid,  and  of 
low  tension,  which  gives  it  a  degree  of  abrui)tness  that  may  make 
it  somewhat  resemble  the  sudden  pulse  of  aortic  incompetence. 
Some  writers  describe  the  pulse  in  the  stage  of  effusion  as  larger 
and  fuller  than  wH)uld  be  ex|>ected  from  the  feebleness  of  the  heart- 
sounds.  Marked  irregularity,  and  even  intermittence,  are  some- 
times observed,  particularly  after  the  effusion  has  persisted  for 
a  considerable  time.  Such  arrhythmia  coming  on  late  is  a  sign  of 
danger,  since  it  points  probably  to  failure  of  the  heart-muscle. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  irregularity  and  inter- 
mittence of  the  pulse  may  lie  present  from  the  Iwginning  of  the 
pericarditis,  when  this  latter  is  ass(x*iated  with  a  valvular  defect, 
in  which  case  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  pericardial  effusion 
or  inflammation. 

The  disturbance  of  the  circulation  everywhere  evinced  is  a 
direct  result  of  ]>ressure  on  the  heart  by  the  abundant  effusion. 
Kot  only  does  the  heart  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  super- 
imposed fluid,  but  when  the  effusion  is  great  enough  to  distend 
the  sac,  it  is  confined  under  high  tension  and  forced,  therefore, 
to  press  inward  on  the  heart.  According  to  Sibson,  the  thick- 
walled  and  powerful  ventricles  are  better  able  to  withstand  such 
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pressure  than  are  the  thin-walled  mirieles  and  veins,  which  con- 
sequently have  their  capacity  diminished.  There  is  actual  me- 
chanical inipedinient  to  the  inflow  of  bbod  into  the  right  heart, 
and  likewise  to  passage  of  the  stream  out  of  the  puimonary  veins 
into  the  left  auricle.  Thus  are  produced  the  smallness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  radial  pulse  with  fulness  of  the  systemic  veins. 

This  is  not  all  of  tlie  preHHure-effects,  however.  The  distended 
pericardial  ?ac  takes  up  umre  mnui  than  it  did  prior  to  the  effu- 
fion,  and  eonsecpiently  it  exerts  pressure  on  the  adjacent  viscera- 
It  pushes  aside  the  elastic  hing-honh'r^;  and  as  the  heart  lies  more 
to  the  left  than  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  it  is  the  left  lung 
that  feels  rhe  greater  pressure.  The  lower  lobe,  therefore,  is 
shoved  backward  to  make  room  for  the  distended  pericardium, 
consequently  the  patient  suffers  from  respiratory  endear rassnient 
more  or  less  })ronounced,  Not  oTily  are  the  respiralions  acceler- 
ated and  shallow,  hut  the  patient  is  coni]jelIed  to  eit  up  in  bed  to 
breathe  (orthopna»a),  or  in  some  instances  to  lean  forward  with 
his  ellKiWS  on  liis  knt^es,  so  as  to  allow  of  as  much  gravitation  of 
the  sac  away  from  the  lungs  us  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Xij  doubt  that  carbonic-acid  intoxication  resulting  from  the  me- 
chanieal  impediment  tn  respiration  also  plays  a  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  dyspna-a. 

Insomnia  U  often  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  and  seems  to 
4e  due  not  only  to  passive  cerebral  congestion,  but  also  to  the 
patient's  dyspiifca,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  lie 
down,  or  speedily  arouses  him  wlien  .so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into 
even  an  uneasy  sleep. 

There  is  usually  anorexm;  not  only  has  the  patient  no  appe- 
tite, but  the  fly^ipna^a  and  dtjsphtKjia  render  the  taking  of  food 
difficult,  and  children  often  turn  away  from  it  when  proflFered. 

The  urine  is  scanty,  the  abdninen  is  distended  both  from  re- 
tention of  gas  in  the  Wwels  and  from  congestion  in  the  portal 
system.  The  liver  is  turgid  in  consequence  of  niechanical  inter- 
ference with  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  is  more  or  less 
tender;  there  may  be  constipation  or  small  frequent  watery  stools, 
because  of  serous  transudation  into  the  intestines  from  the  en- 
gOTiged  vessels  within  their  walls.  I  have  always  looked  upon  this 
dtarTh<ra  as  Nature's  effort  to  unload  the  distended  vessels,  and 
Iberefore  as  a  very  valuable  therapeutic  hint.     If  the  disease  be 
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protracted,  and  venous  congestion  very  marked,  there  may  even  be 
some  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Fever  is  of  variable  intensity  and  character;  it  is  likely  to 
abate  somewhat  as  the  active  inflammatory  stage  passes  into  that 
of  effusion,  and  if  this  latter  stage  persists  for  some  weeks  the 
temperature  usually  returns  to  normal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  symptoms  of  pressure  as  above  described  usually  manifest 
themselves  gradually,  but  appear  suddenly  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  sac  becomes  rapidly  filled.  The  gravity  of  the  symptoms  usu- 
ally bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  effusion.  When  this 
is  small,  but  2  or  3  ounces,  or  when  it  takes  place  insidiously  in 
the  course  of  cachectic  diseases,  symptoms  may  be  entirely  latent. 

When  the  i)ericardial  effusion  is  purulent,  the  gravity  of  the 
symptoms  depends  both  upon  the  amount  of  the  exudation  and 
the  kind  of  micro-organisms  concerned  in  the  process.  It  is  in 
this  form  that  the  sac  often  reaches  its  greatest  degree  of  disten- 
tion, and  since  the  degree  of  mechanical  interference  with  both 
circulation  and  respiration  accords  with  the  amount  of  effusion  it 
requires  no  further  comment. 

Scarcely  had  the  foregoing  been  {>enned  when  I  was  asked  to 
see  2  cases  of  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis  in  children,  which  illus- 
trated so  well  certain  features  of  similarity,  and  yet  of  contrast, 
that  I  have  decided  to  narrate  them  here.  A  girl  of  twelve  years, 
seen  with  Dr.  F.  S.  Johnson,  gave  the  history  of  a  severe  attack  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism  five  years  previously  involving  several 
joints,  but  the  heart  was  said  not  to  have  been  affected.  She  after- 
ward had  two  mild  rheumatic  attacks,  of  which  the  last  was  a 
year  ago.  During  the  past  sunmier  and  fall  the  patient  w^as 
thought  by  her  parents  to  have  been  remarkably  well.  About 
four  weeks  ago  she  had  an  attack  characterized  by  mild  fever, 
coated  tongue,  and  slight  jaundice,  but  no  distinct  rheumatic  symp- 
toms. Ten  days  ago  she  was  allowed  to  attend  the  opera  and  eat 
freely  of  candy,  after  which  the  symptoms  of  two  weeks  earlier 
returned  with  greater  intensity. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  assumed  charge  of  her  case  he  foimd  the 
patient  with  mild  intermittent  pyrexia,  ankles  and  knees  painful, 
but  not  red  or  puffy,  slight  pnecordial  pain,  great  nervousness, 
restlessness,  and  so  much  cutaneous  hypenesthesia,  as  well  as  pain, 
that  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  chest  was  not  possible. 
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He  found  weak,  rapid,  but  regular  pulse,  120  to  130,  and  respira- 
tions of  60;  great  increase  of  lM>th  absolute  and  relative  cardiac 
dnlrjoss,  particularly  upward  and  to  tbe  left;  a  loud  systolic  inur* 
mur  througbout  pnt'cordiuui,  but  most  intense  at  apex,  togctber 
witb  a  short  presystolic  murmur  limited  to  a  small  area  within 
and  above  tbe  a[>ex-l)eat. 

The  apex-beat  was  iu  fiftb  spare  outside  left  nipple,  heart- 
s«>unJs  were  everywhere  audible,  puluuuiie  second  banging  and 
split.  A  pericardial  friction-sound  existed  at  tUe  base,  over  right 
auricle.  Left  lung  was  com  pressed  and  the  liver  palpable  just 
above  the  level  of  the  uiubi  liens.  There  was  no  dropsy,  and  the 
urine  was  negative. 

The  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis 
apervening  upon  a  couddued  mitral  lesion,  and  having  led  to 
real  general  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Three  days  later  tempera- 
ture was  102^  F.,  pulse  120  to  130,  Irut  regular,  and  respira- 
tions 60  to  80.  Patient  was  iu  evidenl  tlistress,  complaining  of 
pain  in  the  heart  abcjve  the  left  nipple.  She  also  had  great  ditfi- 
culty  in  swallowing.  A  i^  grain  of  murphiue  gavi'  her  a  fairly 
comfortable  night,  and  the  morning  when  I  saw  her  the  condition 
was  as  follows:  Patient  lay  nearly  flat  in  lied,  several  joints  of 
both  lowe/  aud  upper  extremities  anointed  with  a  liniment  con- 
taining oil  of  wintergreen  and  sw^athod  in  bandages.  She  was 
excitable,  fretfub  and  inclined  to  cry  out  when  touched.  There 
was  no  cyanosis,  but  resj>i rations  were  shallow  and  rapid,  00  or  80 
to  the  minute,  the  pulse  of  fair  volume,  but  dicrotic,  was  about 
120,  perfectly  regidar.  The  abilomen  was  distended  and  tym- 
panitic«  tense  and  painful  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  could 
be  made  out  extending  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  undii liens.  The 
heart's  apex  was  visible  and  pal}»able,  though  rather  w^eak  and 
diffused,  in  the  tifth  left  interspace  outside  the  nippledine.  There 
wa»  no  pericardial  fremitus,  but  the  cardiac  impulse  was  diffused 
from  a{>ex  to  base  and  from  left  mamillary  line  to  the  sternum. 

Cardiac  ilulness,  both  sui>erficial  and  deep,  was  increased 
Ira  adverse  ly,  but  chiefly  to  tbe  left,  the  deep  limit  reaching  nearly 
to  rhe  anterior  axillary  line,  but  not  extending  outside  of  or  be- 
low the  palpable  impulse  of  the  apex,  A  harsh  mitral  systolic 
mQminr  was  everywdiere  audible,  as  were  also  both  sounds,  the 
pnliEioiuc  second  Ixdng  greatly  intensitied  and  split.     Over  tlie 
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body  of  the  sternum  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  brought  out  a 
soft  rubbing  murmur,  which,  from  its  quality  and  rhythm,  was 
easily  recognisable  as  pericardial.  The  inferior  boundary  of  car- 
diac dulness  was  not  depressed ;  indeed  the  abdominal  distention 
occasioned  an  elevation  of  the  heart. 

This  high  ix)sition  of  the  liver  caused  the  upi>er  margin  of 
hepatic  dulness  to  reach  the  level  of  the  fifth  right  costal  cartilage 
and  interfered  with  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  Ketch's  sign.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  outer  border 
of  the  right  auricle  lacked  its  natural  curve  downward  and  inward, 
and  that  the  line  of  dulness  joined  that  of  the  liver  at  nearly  a 
right  angle.  The  pain  which  change  of  position  caused  the  little 
patient,  rendered  examination  <»f  the  back  of  the  chest  inadvisable. 
The  doctor  stated,  however,  that  the  day  before  he  had  found  dul- 
ness with  corresponding  alteration  in  the  breath-sounds  at  the  left 
jwsterior  base. 

The  <liagnosis  was  acute  rheumatic  jiericarditis  with  great 
cardiac  dilatation  and  jmssible  acute  myocarditis  supervening 
upon  a  ])reviously  existing  end(X*arditis  that  had  led  to  mitral  in- 
sufficiency. Distinct  signs  of  eflFusion  were  not  obtainable,  and 
hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  exudate  was  fibrinous,  or  if  united 
with  serum,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  not  large.  The  ex- 
tensive dilatation  present  was  attributed  in  part  to  the  mitral 
lesion,  and  in  part  to  the  <lilating  influence  of  the  pericarditis, 
whether  associated  with  acute  myocarditis  or  not. 

The  symptoms  in  this  case  were  not  distinctly  those  of  pres- 
sure; resj)iration  was  greatly  accelerated,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
was  no  cyanosis,  no  downward  disj)lacement  of  the  liver,  and  no 
orthojmu'a ;  in  short,  the  sym])toms  j)ointed  more  to  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system,  with  consequent  raj)idity  of  breathing,  than 
to  circulatory  embarrassment.  The  very  considerable  hepatic  en- 
gorgement could  be  very  reasonably  referred  to  the  free  mitral 
leak  and  the  greatly  overstrained  right  ventricle.  This  patient 
ultimately  made  a  good  recovery. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  1  saw  the  preceding  patient,  Dr.  Jo- 
sephson  asked  me  to  visit  a  little  girl  of  six,  who  was  also  suffer- 
ing from  acute  pericarditis.  She  had  passed  through  an  attack 
of  scarlatina  in  the  July  preceding,  and  for  the  past  three  or  four 
weeks  had  been  suffering  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  which 
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was  still  present  when  she  came  under  the  doctor's  charge  eight 
days  before  ray  visit*  He  had  at  once  recognised  an  acute  inflam- 
niatory  affectinn  (if  tlie  heart.  Her  somewhat  fluctuating  tempera* 
turc  htid  averaged  aUnit  10^2^  F. 

The  diilJ's  condition  when  I  saw  her  was  as  follows:  She  was 
mtting  in  lied,  not  even  venturing  to  rest  against  the  pillows, 
breathing  00  or  more  times  to  the  minute,  and  during  the  forenoon 
of  that  day  her  re.spiration&  had  actually  heon  iM)  to  the  minute. 
The  piilse  was  \i^x\  rapid,  small,  and  dicrotic,  but  perfectly  rt^gu- 
liir.  The  expression  une  of  patient  siitTering,  Upon  removal  of 
the  clothing  the  skin  was  found  liot,  dry,  anil  scaly,  yet  bn»kt* 
out  into  a  iM^rspiration  a  few  minutes  afterward  upon  the  child 
making  a  little  exertion.  There  w^as  every  evitlence  of  capillary 
and  venous  cruigestiim.  Tlie 
alwlonien  was  distended  an*! 
hard,  particularly  about  the 
waistdine;  the  thorax  was  evi- 
dently distended  to  its  utrao?=it 
capacity,  the  entire  front  of 
the  che«t  bulging,  and  the  in- 
tercostal spaces  t  J  lore  <>r  less 
smoothed  caat.  The  apex-Wat 
was  feebly  palpable  below  and 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  nijv 
ple,  and  there  was  diffused 
svsiUdic  shock  over  the  b<xly  of 
the  organ*  Abs<dute  cardiac 
flatness  (Fig.  17)  began  at  t!ie 
right  nipple,  passed  upward 
TO  the  first  interspace,  then 
downward  and  outward  into  tlir  left  axillary  region,  well  outside 
uf  the  visiblf  and  pulfmble  apex-beat.  Its  lower  iK^undary  reached 
at  least  to  the  eighth  costal  cartilage,  and  the  distended  sac  (*ould  be 
fdt  in  the  epigastrium.  A  rcmgh,  blowing  systolic  murmur  was 
rery  loud  in  the  mitral  area  to  the  left,  while  the  heart-sounds  were 
loud  over  the  base  of  tht*  organ,  the  pulmonic  second  being  very 
banging  and  slightly  split.  From  the  middle  of  the  sternum  down- 
ward to  the  ensifonn  was  a  grating  pericardial  friction-sound, 
which  had  a  simple  to-and-fro  rhythm  not  sjTichronous  with  either 
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systole  or  diastole.  At  the  left  base,  posteriorly,  was  a  dull  patch 
corresponding  with  Ewart's  dull  patch  in  outline,  but  the  harsh, 
very  hurried  breath-sounds  were  everywhere  audible.  In  front, 
resonance  was  impaired  beneath  both  clavicles,  and  the  sense  of 
resistance  imparted  to  the  finger  upon  percussion  of  the  prsecor- 
dium  was  remarkably  intense. 

In  this  case  the  diagnosis  was  also  acute  pericarditis,  but, 
unlike  the  foregoing,  there  was  a  massive  exudate,  occasioning 
very  grave  pressure-signs.  There  was  also  present  the  same  valvu- 
lar lesion,  mitral  regurgitation,  but  there  was  very  strong  suspi- 
cion of  the  existence  of  acute  endocarditis,  since  from  the  history 
of  scarlet  fever  in  July,  with  more  or  less  rheumatism  subse- 
quently, with  no  other  previous  etiological  factor,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  mitral  disease  dated  back  more  than  six  months. 

Deglutition  gave  this  little  sufferer  so  much  distress  that  she 
would  hesitate  for  minutes  together  before  making  up  her  mind  to 
take  the  proffered  medicine  or  nourishment.  In  this  case  the 
urgency  of  the  svTuptoms  arose  from  pressure.  Dyspnoea  was  so 
great  that  the  little  thing  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stand  up,  evi- 
dently to  relieve  the  thoracic  organs,  already  much  compressed, 
from  still  greater  pressure  by  the  abdominal  viscera  forced  upward 
against  the  diaphragm  in  the  sitting  position. 

The  contrast  j)re3ented  by  these  two  cases  was  most  instructive. 
In  this  latter  case  paracentesis  pericardii  was  advised  without 
delay.  It  would  have  been  cruel,  if  not  useless,  to  postpone  the 
operation  until  trial  had  been  made  of  cathartics  and  diuretics. 
Far  better  tap  first,  and  administer  these  afterward. 

Suppuratii'e  pericarditis  generally  occasions  phenomena  of 
sepsis,  but  chills,  fever,  and  sweating  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
absent  (Roberts).  When  present  they  are  an  indication  of  sepsis, 
and  as  such  may  be  a  part  of  the  symptoniatologA"  of  the  primary 
affection  as  well  as  of  the  pericarditis.  When  the  effusion  is  foetid, 
as  rarely  happens,  septic  s\Tnptoms  are  most  marked,  and  pros- 
tration comes  on  early  and  is  extreme.  In  some  cases  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  whereby  one  may  deter- 
mine the  purulent  character  of  the  exudate. 

The  symptomatology'  of  hcvmorrhngic  pericarditis  depends 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion  takes  place,  rather  than 
upon  its  nature.     A  hivmorrliagic  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac 
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during  the  course  of  soorbulus,  for  example,  may  take  place  so 
suddenly  that  symptoms  of  pressure  and  of  ananuia  rapidly  de- 
velop. In  other  cases  the  effusion  is  slowly  ])rodueed,  and  symp- 
toms manifest  themselves  gradually  or  are  entirely  absent 

In  Ebstein's  two  eases  the  symptoms  were  those  of  pressure, 
cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  eough,  and  fniiii,  Init  in  one  the  condition  was 
tJiought  to  be  extreme  eardiac  dilatation,  and  its  true  nature  was 
not  recognised  until  at  tlie  autopsy,  AUhoUjL^h  in  the  sotrond  case 
pericardial  effusion  was  reeognised  during  life,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  symptoms  to  point  to  the  hieinorrhagie  character  of  the 
exudate. 

Coiirse  and  Tenilijiatioii, — There  is  im  uniformity  in  the 
clinical  history  of  pericarditis  with  eifusion.  Cases  vary  %videly 
from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  onset,  in  tlie  course  they  pursue, 
and  in  their  mode  of  termination.  An  ordinary  case  occurring 
during  a  rliemiiatie  attack  may  he  exiKx*led  to  tenninate  by  absorp- 
tion in  tw^o  to  four  w'eeks;  this  happy  event  may  very  rarely  take 
place  within  a  few  days,  the  disease  luiving  passed  thnuigh  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  inllamnuition,  effusiun,  and  ahsorption  in  less 
than  a  week.  In  other  instances  the  affection  manifests  a  strong 
tendencj'  to  become  either  subacute  or  chronic.  While  in  others, 
again^  the  disease  is  characterized  by  phases  of  partial  absorption 
ind  improvement,  which  an*  each  in  turn  followed  by  a  recur renre 
of  inflammation  and  increased  effusion  (Bauer),  until  at  length 
the  patient  is  worn  out  by  the  persistent  and  ol>stinate  nature  of 
the  disease.  These  variatiuns  depend,  no  doubt,  upon  the  activity 
of  the  etiological  agent,  and  are  not  at  all  surprising,  for,  as  every 
one  knows,  no  disease  presents  uniformity  in  its  clinical  phenomena. 
ber  conditions  besides  the  activity  of  the  pathogenic  agent 
letermine  the  course  and  severity  of  an  acute  pericarditis* 
Its  occurrence  with  or  as  a  sequel  to  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  is 
ako  likely  to  influence  its  course  and  termination,  in  accordance 
With  the  intensity  of  these  latter  processes  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  undermined  the  patient's  resistance,  ^\^len  pericarditis 
is  the  result  of  chronic  nephritis  it  is  very  likely  to  run  a  slow  and 
latent  course. 

In  children  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  the  disease  is  apt 
to  prove  persistent,  and  if  it  does  not  destroy  life  by  invading  tht 
njocardinm,  terminates  in  complete  or  partial  synecliia  pericardii* 
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Suppurative  pericarditis  is  a  very  serious  affection,  manifest- 
ing but  little  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  pyogenic  bacteria  be  not  very  virulent,  and  if  life 
be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time  beyond  the  stage  of  active 
inflammation,  absorption  of  the  more  liquid  jwrtion  of  the  exu- 
date may  take  place,  the  residue  becoming  cheesy  and  in  time  in- 
filtrated with  lime-salts.  They  are  eventually  transformed  into 
calcareous  plates,  which  may  even  be  so  extensive  as  to  inclose 
the  heart  in  a  case  of  bone-like  hardness,  I  have  observed  two 
such  cases;  in  one  a  calcareous  plate  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar 
was  found  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  while  in 
the  other,  masses  of  lime  completely  surrounded  the  organ.  This 
latter  case  will  be  described  in  the  article  on  Adherent  Pericar- 
dium. Most  cases  of  purulent  pericarditis,  unless  relieved  by  sur- 
gical interference,  pursue  a  rapid  course,  and  patients  succumb 
more  or  less  sj)eedily  to  the  effects  of  pyiiemia,  resulting  either 
from  the  pericardial  or  primary  affection. 

In  the  form  of  hannorrhagic  |>ericarditis,  which  occurs  in  the 
course  of  scurvy  and  is  observed  in  the  maritime  produces  of 
Kussia,  the  effusion  often  takes  place  with  great  rapidity  and 
destroys  life  in  one  or  two  days.  In  these  cases  death  seems  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  raj)idly  induced  anaemia. 

Finally,  the  course  of  acute  j)ericarditis  with  effusion  is  deter- 
mined not  alone  by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  but  by  the 
amount  of  the  exudation.  If  this  is  sufficient  to  greatly  distend 
the  sac,  its  absorption  is  hindered  by  the  tension  thus  occasioned. 
In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  a  i)ericar(lial  exudation  is  absorbed, 
and  no  permanent  ill  effects  remain. 

Physical  Sig^ns. — Tn^pcrfion. — The  degree  of  information 
afforded  by  inspection  dei)ends  upon  the  amount  of  effusion  and 
the  conditions  residing  in  the  chest-walls.  In  a  child  of  tender 
age  or  a  person  with  a"  yielding  chest-wall  a  comparatively  small 
pericardial  effusion  nuiy  occasion  perceptible  prominence  of  the 
praK»ordiuni,  while  if  the  thorax  is  voluminous,  and  the  costal  car- 
tilages have  become  hard  and  inelastic  from  age,  it  is  possible  for 
even  an  enormously  distended  sac  to  produce  no  visible  bulging  of 
the  cardiac  area.  As  a  rule,  however,  more  or  less  prominence  in 
this  region  is  observed,  while  the  intercostal  spaces  look  filled  out, 
and  the  skin  covering  them  appears  tense  and  shiny.     The  apex- 
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boat  is  not  visilile,  or  but  finiitly  so,  und  uardiiie  irapiike  is  feebly 
diffused  or  wauting.  The  itpex-beat,  moreover,  if  vi!?ible,  inaj  be 
sitiuited  lower  than  nonnal  when  the  liver  is  depressed  by  a  mas- 
sive effusion,  and  in  such  a  case  there  may  be  bulging  of  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

Cyanosis  and  distended  veins  give  evidence  of  circulatory  dis- 
turbance* while  respiratory  embarrassment  is  evinced  by  hurried 
breathing  and  restricted  movenients  of  tlie  chest.  If  copious  effu- 
sion occasions  great  pressure,  and  particularly  if  this  has  formed 
rapidly,  the  attitude  of  the  patient  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance betray  suffering  and  it  may  be  oppression. 

Inspection  is  an  aid  to  diagnot^is,  but  cannot  solely  Im>  relied 
upcm,  since  pra'cordial  bulging  in  children  may  be  the  result  of 
ciirdiac  enlargement  without  pericarditis. 

Palpation. — In  great  elfusion  the  roughened  pericardial  sur- 
faces are  removed  from  each  other,  and  henee  the  hand  no  longer 
detects  the  peeuliar  fremitus  present  in  the  l^eginning  of  the  ]>nv 
cess,  when  the  exudate  is  fibrinous  and  not  serous. 

Otherwise  jnilj>ation  sf^rves  chiefly  to  corroborate  the  result  of 
inspection.  The  praM^ordial  area  may  impart  a  sense  of  increased 
resistance  from  internal  pressure,  and  the  normal  intercostal  de- 
pressions are  fomid  obliterated.  Rarely  there  is  fluctuation.  In- 
creased resistance  and  tension  may  also  he  defected  in  the  epigas- 
trium. Older  writers  were  accustomed  to  attach  great  importance 
to  an  elevation  of  the  apex-beat,  which  they  explained  by  lifting 
of  the  apex  of  the  heart  by  the  effused  liquid.  Eoberts,  Ewart, 
and  others  regard  this  as  erroneous,  believing  that  what  was 
thought  to  he  the  apex-beat  is,  in  fact,  the  impulse  of  the  body  of 
the  heart,  as  it  is  thrown  against  the  anterior  chest- wall  by  the 
collection  of  fluid  behind,  the  apex  of  the  organ  being  at  the  same 
time  movcil  backward  and  to  the  left.  In  cases  of  extreme  effu- 
sion the  depreasion  of  the  diaphragm,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  sac^ 
leads  to  an  actual  lowering  of  the  apex-beat  (Bauer).  The  peri- 
cardial fremitus  present  during  the  inflammatory  stage  disappears 
with  the  occurrence  of  effusion.  In  some  cases  the  head  of  the 
left  clavicle  is  said  by  Ewart  to  be  elevated  so  that  the  first  rib 
can  be  felt  all  the  way  to  the  sternum  ("  first-rib  sign  "), 

The  most  striking  character  of  the  pulse  is  its  want  of  tension* 
It  is  rapid  and  may  be  regular  or  irregular,  even  intermittent    In 
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some  instances  pulsus  paradoxus  is  present.  This  is  an  inversion 
of  what  is  usually  observed  during  the  two  acts  of  inspiration  and 
expiration.  Instead  of  becoming  stronger  and  fuller  at  the  end 
of  inspiration  and  the  beginning  of  expiration  the  pulse  becomes 
small  and  weak,  or  may  even  disappear  during  deep  inspiration, 
becoming  again  stronger  and  fuller  toward  the  end  of  expiration 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next  ensuing  inspiration.  Pulsus  para- 
doxus is  inconstant  and  is  not  pathognomonic  when  present,  and 
possesses  therefore  only  a  negative  value. 

Percussion. — This  method  of  investigation  furnishes  the  only 
reliable  sign  of  pericardial  effusion,  since  by  this  means  one  is 
often  able  to  determine  the  presence  of  so  small  an  amount  as  100 
cubic  centimetres  (Bauer),  150  to  200  cubic  centimetres  (Aparti 
and  Figaroli).  That  one  may  understand  why  so  much  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  percussion,  I  will  consider  for  a  few  moments 
in  what  way  pericardial  effusion  alters  the  normal  relation  of  the 
parts  and  modifies  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness. 

The  pericardium  is  a  closed  sac,  which  is  thrown  around  the 
heart,  being  wrapped  about  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  above, 
and  attached  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  below.  W^len 
fluid  is  effused  into  this  closed  cavity  it  sinks  to  the  most  depend- 
ent part,  and  then  creeping  upward  distends  the  sac  in  all  direc- 
tions, pushing  aside  the  anterior  borders  of  the  overlapping  lungs. 
The  area  of  absolute  cardiac  dulness  now  becomes  altered  in  a 
striking  manner  (Fig.  17),  and  to  an  extent  commensurate  with 
the  amount  of  effusion.  Some  authorities  consider  that  this  alter- 
ation of  cardiac  dulness  corresix)n(ls  in  shajx?  with  that  of  the  dis- 
tended sac  (Bauer,  Sibson),  while  others  attribute  it  chiefly  to 
the  crowding  aside  of  the  lung-margins  (Duchex,  Rotch).  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  configuration  of  this  area  depends  largely 
upon  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  lung-lx)rders  overlapping 
the  heart,  since  when  they  become  retracted  by  adhesions  and  in 
cardiac  dilatation,  the  shape  of  the  resulting  dulness  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  less  extensive,  as  in  pericarditis  with  effusion. 
Probably  both  factors,  the  shape  of  the  sac  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  lung-borders,  are  responsible  for  the  peculiar  outline  of  the 
area  of  dulness  observed.  This  area  of  absolute  dulness  or  flat- 
ness is  variously  described  as  triangular,  pyramidal,  pear-shaped, 
or  pyriform,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  "  that  of  a  bag  of  fluid 
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fpreading  out  at  the  base"'  (Ewart).  Its  broad  base  rests  upon 
the  diaphragiUj  while  its  rounded  apex  occupies  the  upper  sternal 
region*  A  glance  at  Fig.  17  shows  that  the  direction  of  the  two 
side-lines  is  not  the  same,  being  rather  more  vertical  at  the  right 
The  right  arm  of  this  irregnilar  triangle  is  shorter  and  straighter, 
while  the  upper  or  left  l)oundary  presents  an  indentation  or  con- 
cavity soon  after  leaving  the  apex,  and,  sloping  gradually  down- 
ward, joins  the  base-line  at  a  rounded  somewhat  obtuse  angle. 

The  shape  of  this  area  is  bj  most  authors  considered  very  char- 
acteristic, although  Shattuck  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  peculiar 
feature  is  not  the  form,  but  the  fact  that  the  dulness  spreads  out  in 
all  direct  ions.  Kosenbaeh  lays  stress  on  the  increase  or  movabil- 
ity  i.»f  dulness  to  the  right  when  the  patient  lies  on  his  right  side. 

Although  Bauer  agrees  in  the  statement  that  the  flat  area  of 
pericardial  effnsion  may  be  recognised  l>y  its  characteristic  pear- 
shaj)i'd  i^utlinci^  he  nevertheless  expresses  the  opinicm  that  more 
importance  should  l>e  attached  tu  the  snrnmndim/  zone  of  relative 
dubiess^  '*  since,  indeed,  the  absolute  cardiac  dulness  not  uncom- 
monly in  cases  of  well-marked  effusion  sIkiws  little  or  no  altera- 
tion." 

In  cases  nf  extreme  pericardial  eifusion  the  base  of  this  flat 
area  may  extend  nearly  across  ilie  anterior  surface  of  tlie  chest, 
from  within,  or  in  some  cases  even  outside  the  right  mamillary 
line,  to  a  variable  distance  outside  the  left  mamillary  or  to  the  left 
anterior  axillary  line.  In  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  distended  sac, 
the  inferior  margin  of  this  area  may  reach  as  low  as  the  sixth,  or 
in  extreme  cases  even  the  seventh  left  intercostal  space,  while  its 
broad  conical  a|x*x  may  extend  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  second 
costal  cartilage  or  the  first  intersjiace. 

WTien  this  tlat  area  has  attained  siich  proportions  it  is  usually 
not  difficult  to  detenaine  thf  nature  of  the  case.  Yet,  since  a 
greatly  dilated  heart  may  also  crowd  aside  the  lungs  and  occasion 
A  similar  extension  of  the  area  *>f  cardiac  dulness,  error  can  only 
be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  points:  (1)  When  the 
pericardial  sac  is  distended  by  fluid  its  left  lateroinferior  boimd- 
ary  extends  l>eyond  the  situation  of  the  apex-beat,  and  hence  this 
latter,  a&  determined  by  auscultation,  is  found  situated  within  and 
above  the  extreme  left  lower  angle  of  cardiac  dulness.    In  dilata- 
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tion  of  the  heart,  on  the  other  baud,  it  is  the  organ  itself  which 
determines  tlte  Juhii's^^,  »iid  Therefore  the  apex-heat  corresponds 
with  the  outer  iuul  lower  limit  of  cardiac  dnlness.  Leul^e  lays 
great  stress  on  this  point  in  the  diifereutial  diagnosis  of  these  two 
conditions.  (2)  In  cases  of  pericardial  effusion  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  area  of  flatnei^s  and  surrounding  pulmo- 
nary resonance  is  very  abrupt,  while  in  cardiac  dilatation  the 
transition  from  flatness  to  resonance  is  niiicli  less  pronounced. 
Bauer  and  Sansom  both  attach  great  imi>ortauce  to  the  abniptnesa 
of  tliis  transition  in  cases  of  ]>ericHrdial  effusion.  At  the  same 
time  one  should  not  forget  the  fact  that  tx-casionally  the  distended 
sac  may  be  overlapiied  by  the  lungs,  and  therefore  absolute  dulness 
may  shade  off  through  a  surrounding  zone  of  comparative  dulness 
into  full  puluMtuarv  rcsoTuince. 

When  |)ericardial  effusion  takes  place  the  tirst  change  notice- 
able upon  percussion  is  the  development  of  a  smajl  triangular  area 

of  dulness  in  the  fifth  right  in- 
trrcfirtilaginoiis  space,  or,  as 
the  Germans  term  it,  in  the 
cardifhhepailc  angJe  (Fig,  18), 
This  sign,  first  described  by 
liotch,  and  sometimes  called 
Hatch* 8  siijn^  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  effusion  collects  it 
first  distends  the  sne  at  its 
lower  right  corner,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  curved 
inferior  margin  of  the  heart 
:in<l  fh^  upper  line  of  Iiepatie 
<lulness  inmterHately  to  the 
ri^dit  of  tlif  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  Ewiirt  and  Ebstein 
have  also  directed  attention  to 
the  occur r€*nee  of  this  small 
triangular  dull  patch. 

Xormally,  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  cardiac  dulness  over  the  riglit  auricle  presents  a  curved 
line,  passing  from  the  level  of  the  third  ci>stal  cartilage  downward 
and  outward,  and,  after  crossing  the  fourth  cartilage,  passes  in- 
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ward  as  well  ai?  duwuward  to  join  the  inferior  margin  of  the  right 
ventricle.  (See  Fig.  2.)  In  the  formative  stage  of  pericardial 
effusion,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  horJer  of  heart-dulness  is  no 
longer  curved ,  hut  passes  directly  downward .  joining  liver-dulness 
at  an  ahnijit  angk\  Roteh'^  sign  is  therefore  of  great  value  in 
detemiining  the  heginning  of  pericardial  effusioiL 

One  oeeasioually  sees  stateitients  to  the  effect  that  an  altera* 
tion  in  the  extent  of  cardiac  dulness  depending  upon  the  patient's 
position  makes  strongly  for  pericarditis  with  effusion.  This  ia 
nevertJieleas  a  very  untrustworthy  sign,  since,  if  the  heart  is 
greatly  enlarged,  it  may  fall  away  from  the  anterior  chest-wall  in 
the  dorsal  decubitus  with  conseipient  diminution  of  cardiac  dul- 
ness, and  in  the  erect  posture  again  approach  the  anterior  parietes 
and  occasion  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  heart's  area.  No 
inconsiderable  danger  of  fata!  syncope  sometimes  attaches  to  the 
patie?it*s  change  of  position  from  the  recumbent  to  the  erect,  and 
since  tJie  sign  just  alluded  to  is  of  but  slight  value,  one  is  hardly 
justified  in  thus  subjecting  a  patient  with  pericarditis  to  the  risk 
of  sudden  death. 

Auscultation, — A^  a  rule,  the  pericardial  friction-sound  of  the 
first  stage  disapjK^ars  with  the  occurreuee  of  effusion,  to  reappear 
aft^r  absorption  has  again  allowed  the  roughened  pericardial  sur- 
faces to  come  in  contact.  Xevertheless  all  writers  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  persistence  of  the  friction-sound  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  fluid,  even  as  much  as  a  quart 
(Cejka),  in  the  |>erieardial  sac.  The  explanation  of  the  non- 
disappearance  of  the  friction-sound  in  such  eases  is  found  in  the 
prtjscfnec  of  adhesions  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  which  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  epicardiuni  from  the  pericardium,  and  force 
the  fluid  to  tlie  tlependent  parts  surrounding,  or  in  failure  of  the 
Ite  to  be  completely  fille*l.  In  otlier  instances  the  friction-sound 
l>ecomes  faint  when  not  wholly  inaudible. 

Any  alteration  that  takes  place  in  the  heart-sounds  affects  their 
intensity  rather  than  their  tjuality,  since  they  have  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  ear  from  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  recession 
of  the  heart  from  the  chest-wall  and  through  a  layer  of  fluid. 
If  the  effusion  is  massive  and  fills  the  sac  to  its  utmost  capacity 
the  e4irdiac  tones  iiu\y  he  inaudible,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  I  have 
never  observed  a  ease  in  which  they  were  wholly  absent.    In  most 
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eases  the  sounds  at  the  apex  are  feeble,  but  not  wanting,  while  at 
the  base  they  are  heard  more  clearly.  The  pulmonic  second  ^und 
is  accentiiutoJ  and  tlie  at>rtie  scriind  h  diiiiinished. 

In  a  recently  fibserved  case  of  extensive  pericardial  effusion 
in  a  child  the  cardiac  impulM.%  the  sounds,  and  a  previously  ex- 
isting endocardial  munnnr  all  remained  distinct  over  the  body  of 
the  organ,  and  were  attributed  to  the  presence  of  adhesions  that 
had  forced  the  fluid  to  the  side  of  the  sac. 

Secondary  Physical  Signs  Referahle  to  the  Lungs. — Valuable 
infonnation  of  the  existence  »if  pericardial  effusion  may  also  be 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  lungs.  The  retraction  and  com- 
pression of  pulmtmary  tissue  occasions  a  loss  of  normal  pnhuonary 
resonance  in  the  neighlwurhood  of  the  sac.  In  the  left  infra- 
clavicular regi<^n  percussion  elicits  Skodaic  resonance,  or  if  the 
coni|>rcssion  lie  very  great,  imjjainnent  of  the  note.   Both  Pins  and 

Ewart  have  called  attention  to 
certain  changes  discoverable 
by  percussion  and  auscultation 
at  tlie  jwstcrior  base  of  the  left 
lung.  The  *'  Pins*  sign  "  is 
dulness  and  bronchial  breath- 
ing in  the  left  infrascapular 
region,  which,  uixui  the  pa- 
tiriit  leaning  forward,  give 
way  to  tympanitic  resonance, 
crepitant  rales,  and  finally 
vesicular  breathing.  This  dul- 
ness  and  linuicbial  breathing 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
pleuritic  effusion,  if  one  bears 
in  mind  the  curved  upjier  line 
Fio.  UK — LiKiATioN  or  PuLMoKAiiY  CiiAsotrt      of  tlic   dulncss   lu   tliis   latter 

or  Fkricardial  hrFimoN, 

Ewart  has  described  a  pos- 
terior patch  nf  duhiess  in  cases  of  extensive  pericardial  effusion 
situated  at  the  base,  and  which,  extending  from  the  spinal  column 
outward  nearly  or  quite  to  a  line  corres|Mniding  with  the  internal 
border  of  the  scapula,  turns  abruptly  upward  at  a  riglit  angle,  and^ 
after  reaching  the  level  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  dorsal  spine,  again 
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turns  sharply  inward  to  reach  the  side  of  the  vertebral  cohiran 
(Fig.  10).  Over  this  patch  breath-sounds  are  wanting  and  voice- 
sounds  are  feeble.  Occasionally  a  similar  dnll  area  may  be 
found  to  the  riglit  of  the  spine.  Ewart  attributes  this  sign 
to  '*  altered  dorsal  relation  of  the  liver.''  Immediately  below 
and  to  the  left  of  the  tip  of  the  left  scapula,  especially  in  children 
(Sansom),  is  a  dull  patch  of  about  2  inches  diameterj  in  which  are 
bronchial  breathing  and  hronebojihony  or  a^grijiliony.  Ewart  has 
also  directed  attentiun  to  a  s urn e what  inconstant  sign  consisting  of 
mall  area  of  bronchial  breathing  in  the  right  mamillary  line^ 
?tvveen  the  rigii(  nipple  and  the  upper  surface  of  hepatic  dul- 
ness. 

Diagnosis. — \&  a  rule  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  ex- 
ktenee  of  pericardial  exudation  when  this  is  abundant,  but  it  is 
not  easy  nor  always  possible  to  determine  its  nature.  If  the  peri- 
carditis arises  in  t!ie  course  of  artieuhir  rheumatism,  and  signs  of 
distention  of  the  sac  present  themselves,  the  exudation  is  probably 
sero-fibrinous.  Of  324  cases  of  fatal  pericarditis  occurring  at  the 
Berlin  Charite  between  18<>6  and  1876,  and  which  were  analyzed 
by  lireitung  (p]ichhf»r.st),  sert*- fibrinous  was  found  108  times,  as 
against  24  of  purulent  and  30  of  lurniorrhagic  exudation*  Fur- 
thennore,  the  nature  of  the  priuiary  atfc^ction  to  which  the  peri- 
carditis is  attributable  is  of  diagnostic  significance,  since  it  is 
likely  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  exudate.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion occurs  in  the  course  of  septicannia^  or  results  from  extension 
of  emfjyeina*  or  from  the  }K-rf oration  of  a  gastric  ulcer,  from  a 
jjerforatiug  wound,  etc.,  it  is  likely  to  be  purulent  The  appear- 
ance of  distinct  septic  phenomena,  rigors,  and  an  irregrular  inter- 
nut  tent  fever,  proftise  perspirations,  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
prostration,  a  dry,  coated  tongue,  diarrhocaj  etc.,  warrants  the 
diagnosis  of  pyopericardium. 

If  signs  of  fluid  distention  of  the  sac  develop  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  scorhntus  or  purpura  lueniorrbagica  or  some  other  dys- 
erasia,  as  cancer,  and  particularly  if  accounjanied  by  pronounced 
and  rapidly  increasing  anaemia,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  a 
hR*n»orrhag;ic  pericarditis.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  such  theoretical 
distinctions  in  the  sMuptomatolog^'  of  the  three  varieties  are  not 
always  clearly  defined,  a  differential  diagnosis  is  often  only  possi- 
ble by  means  of  exploratory  puncture. 
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Differential  Diagnosis. — Before  considering  the  difFerexitia- 
tion  of  fluid-collection  within  the  pericardium  from  certain  other 
conditions  with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  it  is  well  to  speak 
of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  arising  from  pulmonary  emphysema 
and  old  adhesions  that  date  from  a  previous  attack  of  pericarditis. 
Emphysema  may  prevent  the  lung-margins  from  being  crowded 
aside,  and  hence  the  characteristic  area  of  cardiac  flatness  may 
not  exist.  In  such  an  event  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  outline 
of  deep-seated  dulness,  and  this  failing,  absolute  diagnosis  is 
hardly  possible.  When  old  adhesions  exist  over  the  front  of  the 
heart  they  force  the  exudate  to  accumulate  at  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  sac  or  to  be  pent  up  posteriorly.  Accumulation  of  fluid 
along  the  lateral  and  inferior  margins  causes  increase  of  dulness 
in  these  situations,  its  triangular  outline  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained. In  addition,  the  cardiac  impulse  and  tones,  together  with 
the  friction-rub,  remain  both  palpable  and  audible  over  the  body 
of  the  organ. 

When  effusion  is  confined  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sac  its 
recognition  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In  such  a  case  one 
must  rely  mainly  on  the  symptoms  of  (1)  inflammation,  as  pain 
and  fever,  and  (2)  of  a  deeply  situated  collection  of  fluid  and 
pressure  on  the  crsophagus  and  bronchi,  dysphagia,  and  dyspnoea. 
The  last  two  symptoms  are  very  suggestive  of  exudation  into  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  sac.  Massip  calls  this  an  Encysted  Peri- 
carditis with  retrocardiac  effusion,  and  says  its  symptoms  are  so 
obscure  that  one  can  do  no  more  than  diagnose  the  pericarditis 
without  being  able  to  decide  whether  effusion  is  present  or  not. 
He  thinks  that  dulness  at  the  left  |>osterior  base  with  muffling  or 
absence  of  heart-tones  in  this  region,  together  with  signs  of  pres- 
sure on  the  crsophagus  and  of  active  pericardial  inflammation,- are 
strongly  suggestive  of  a  ix)Sterior  effusion. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  the  condition  which  most  often  has 
to  be  differentiated  from  pericardial  effusion.  The  enlargement 
of  the  organ  causes  retraction  of  the  hmg-borders  and  an  area  of 
dulness  very  like  that  of  effusion,  and  if  the  heart-tones  and  im- 
pulse are  very  feeble,  from  fatty  degeneration,  a  precise  diagnosis 
may  under  certain  circumstances  be  extremely  difficult.  The  main 
point  on  which  reliance  is  placed  is  not,  as  sometimes  stated, 
greater  distinctness  of  heart-shock  and  sounds  in  dilatation  as 
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compared  with  effusion,  l)iit  is  the  jKfsition  of  the  apex-beat  with 
relation  to  the  outer  and  inferior  margin  of  dulness  (see  page 
77).  Theoretically  this  is  very  fine,  but  every  experienced  clini- 
cian knows  that  in  nianv  ca.ses  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely 
whether  they  correspond  or  not  on  account  of  the  indistinctness 
and  diffiiseness  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  I  once  aaw  the  late  dis- 
tinguished von  Zienissen,  one  of  Germany's  most  skilful  clinical 
teachers,  make  a  mistake  in  just  siieh  a  case.  The  patient,  who 
was  in  extremis,  was  presented  to  the  chiss  as  an  instance  of 
massive  pericardial  exudation.  There  was  a  large  triangular  area 
of  absolute  cardiac  duhiess  over  which  in»pulse  was  wanting,  and 
heart-sounds  were  scarcely  audible.  Jlnn'over,  rules  of  acute  pul- 
monary' (Tdema  rendered  auscultation  highly  unsatisfactory.  The 
autopsy,  next  day,  disclosed  a  fatty  and  extremely  dilated  heart, 
but  no  effusirm,  and  von  Ziemssen  tM<»k  the  wcasion  to  teach  a 
most  instructive  lesson  on  the  difficulties  r»f  differential  diagnosis. 

Should  it  prijve  impossible  to  locale  the  apex-impulse  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  the  patient  may  be  slowly  and  cautiously  lifted 
into  the  erect  position  in  the  hope  of  the  heart  gi'avitating  for- 
ward, and  thus  declaring  tlie  situation  of  its  apex.  If  this  not 
entirely  safe  procedure  fails,  then  aid  may  sometimes  be  derived 
from  careful  study  of  the  pulsc%  whicli  in  pericardial  effusion  is 
said  to  occaaiojially  be  relatively  stronger  than  the  feebleness  of 
the  heart-sotmds  would  lead  oTie  to  ex{>ect. 

This  is  also  a  theoretical  f^Ant  which  I  have  never  found  to 
stanxl  the  test  of  practical  exj>prience.  When  a  pericardial  exu- 
dation is  massive,  as  well  as  wlien  extreme  diktat iim  simulates 
eflfiision,  the  equilibrium  of  circulation  is  lost,  the  veins  are  over- 
filled, and  tlie  arterial  system  is  empty,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  pulse  of  extensive  effusion  is  smalh  weak,  and  rapid.  Should 
all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  differential  iliagnosis  fail,  then,  as  sug- 
gested  by  Leul>e,  we  may  have  recourse  to  digitalis  and  other 
theni|»eutic  measures  in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  condilion. 
In  dilatation  proper  treatment  niay  revive  the  flagging  heart  and 
r««tope  the  apex-beat  and  heart-sounds,  while  in  pericarditis  it  may 
cau8^  absorption  of  tluid  and  a  reappearance  of  pericardial 
friction. 

Pleurisy  wifh  nfftm^in  may  be  mistaken  for  pericarditis,  or 
rather  a  pericardial  may  be  considered  a  pleuritic  effusion.    There 
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is  much  similarity  in  the  pain,  fever,  and  dyspnoea,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain pressure-effects,  but  error  is  avoidable  by  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  In  pleuritic  effusion  there  is  a  curved  line  of 
flatness  which  extends  from  the  back  aroimd  the  side  to  the  fronts 
which  line  usually  shifts  with  change  in  the  patient's  position. 
(2)  A  left-side  effusion  (the  only  one  likely  to  lead  to  error) 
pushes  the  heart  over  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  (3)  Breath- 
sounds  at  the  left  base  are  diminished  or  absent,  instead  of  exag- 
gerated or  bronchial,  as  in  pericardial  effusion.  (4)  Dysphagia 
is  very  rarely  if  ever  present  in  pleurisy.  (5)  In  pericarditis 
there  is  usually  a  history  of  rheumatism  or  other  acute  infectious 
process  to  lead  to  cardiac  involvement.  In  an  adult  a  differential 
diagnosis  between  these  two  affections  is  seldom  difficult,  but  I 
have  seen  young  children  in  whom  it  was  at  first  not  at  all  easy  to 
say  which  was  the  process,  owing  to  the  great  compression  of  the 
left  lung  and  consequent  extent  of  dulness  laterally  and  behind. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  two  affections  likely  to  mislead; 
yet  the  careless,  and  still  more  the  inexperienced,  may  mistake 
for  pericarditis  a  number  of  conditions  that  occasion  increase  in 
cardiac  dulness  upward  and  to  the  left.  These  are  mediastinal 
tumours,  which  crowd  the  lung-margins  aside  and  displace  the 
heart,  and  pulmonary  tul)erculosis  or  old  pleuritic  adhesions, 
which  cause  permanent  retraction  and  fixation  of  the  anterior  bor- 
der of  the  left  lung.  Error  ought  to  be  avoided,  however,  by  due 
attention  to  history,  symptoms,  and  physical  findings.  The  history 
is  that  of  insidious  commencement  and  slow  course — symptoms 
are  those  of  a  chronic  process  without  fever,  except,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  when  there  is  characteristic 
sputum  to  act  as  a  guide — and  as  regards  clinical  findings,  the 
dulness  lacks  the  distinctively  triangular  shape  of  pericarditis 
with  effusion.     Time  settles  the  diagnosis  beyond  question. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  exudate, 
the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  its  amount,  the  effect,  both  of  in- 
flammation and  resulting  effusion  upon  the  myocardium,  the  ex- 
istence of  complications,  as  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis,  Bright's 
disease,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and  finally,  the  age  and  vitality  of  the 
patient. 

Suppurative  pericarditis,  unless  recognised  and  treated  surgi- 
cally, is  very  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  yet,  as  previously  stated. 
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if  of  rather  a  benign  type  the  fluid  portion  of  the  exudate  may 
ultimately  become  absorbed,  leaving  a  cheesy^  and  at  times  a  cal- 
careous, mass  behind. 

Pericarditis  hivmorrhatjira  afida  may  destroy  life  within  a 
few  days.  When  the  nuihidy  is  chronic,  its  prognosis  is  essentially 
that  of  the  scorbutus  or  other  primary  affection. 

An  effusion  of  whatever  nature  that  forms  rapidly  and  to  a 
large  amount  is  always  serious,  because  time  is  not  allowed  for  the 
system  to  adjust  itself  to  the  altered  conditions.  Such  a  case  may 
81>eedily  prove  fatal  If  I  lie  inflammation  extends  to  the  myo- 
4»ardium,  or  if  this  latter  has  {indergone  previous  degeneration, 
the  hearl-muscle  will  be  ill  prepared  to  sustain  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  fluid  confined  witliin  the  tense  and  resisting  sac 
Serious  circulatory  and  respiratory  embarrassment,  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  fatal  syncope,  renders  the  iiiime<liate  |)rognosis  most  grave. 

Acute  endo<?arditis  is  a  serious  complication^  and  the  existence 
of  a  chronic  vahmlar  lesion  occasions  a  degree  of  gravity  which 
might  not  l:>e  the  case  if  the  pericarditis  existed  alone,  If  the  dis- 
ease occurs  in  a  person  with  acute  or  chronic  nephritis,  or  if  pul- 
monary tulR^rculosis  coexists,  the  jMtient  is  hardly  in  condition  to 
successfully  co|k*  with  the  ixx-urrence  and  long  duration  of  an  exu- 
dative f>ericarditis,  iroreovor,  coming  on  as  it  docs  toward  the 
end  of  chronic  nepliritisj  the  porirjuflitis  contributes  largely  to  the 
fatal  result. 

Finally,  em|diasis  has  been  re|)eatedly  laid  on  the  serious  na- 
ture of  pericarditis  in  children,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which 
it  implicates  ihe  heart-muscle  and  the  strong  likelihood  of  its 
leading  to  cardiac  ililattitiou.  In  children,  therefore,  the  imme- 
diate, as  well  as  the  ultimate  prognosis,  is  serious.  In  old  people 
ffnd  those  enfeebled  by  some  chronic  malady  that  has  brought  them 
to  a  state  of  cachexia  there  is  small  likelihood  of  the  patient  sur- 
viving until  time  can  bring  about  absorption  of  the  effusion. 

In  all  casps,  even  when  death  docs  not  result  directly  from  the 
ite  intlammafory  or  exudative  proct^ss,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  heart  being  crippled  by  inflammatory  damage  to  the  myocar- 
diutu,  or  by  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the  sac.  Of  the  324 
eases  analyzed  by  BreiUing,  there  were  circumscribed  adhesions  in 
111,  and  (complete  a<lhe^ion  of  the  pericardium  in  23.  The  remote 
prognofils  depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  exudate  in  fibrin;  in 
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such  the  likelihood  of  adhesions  is  the  greater.  Pericardial  in- 
flammation, therefore,  of  whatever  nature,  should  never  be  looked 
upon  as  a  trivial  complaint. 

Treatment. — We  possess  no  means  of  arresting  an  attack  of 
pericarditis,  and  therefore  we  must  content  ourselves  with  en- 
deavouring to  combat  the  rheumatism  or  other  aflFection  in  the 
course  of  which  pericardial  inflammation  occurs,  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  latter.  If,  nevertheless,  the  sac  becomes  involved, 
we  must  strive  to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  process,  and  this  fail- 
ing, to  relieve  sjTuptoms  and  sustain  the  powers  of  life  until  the 
disease  comes  to  a  natural  termination. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  powerless  to  abruptly  terminate  pericar- 
ditis, and  it  occurs  most  often  in  the  course  of  articular  rheuma- 
tism, every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  cut  short  or  mitigate 
the  intensity  of  the  rheumatic  attack.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss 
the  treatment  of  the  latter  affection,  yet  I  wish  to  record  my  con- 
fidence in  the  salicylic-acid  treatment,  especially  in  methylsalicyl- 
ate,  both  locally  and  internally.  If  this  is  not  a  specific,  we  at  all 
events  possess  nothing  better,  and  must  await  the  time  when  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  its  nature  may  supply  us  with  an  eflicient 
weapon  against  rheumatism. 

The  importance  of  physical  rest  cannot  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  whenever  fever  or. other  rheumatic  symptoms  make 
their  appearance.  This  is  particularly  wise  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  an  old-standing  valvular  lesion.  Such  children  ought  to 
be  seen  by  the  family  doctor  whenever  sore  throat  or  other  sus- 
picious symptoms  arise.  Physical  exertion  by  increasing  the  force 
and  frequency  of  cardiac  contractions,  tends  not  only  to  intensify 
pericarditis  when  it  is  already  present,  but  may  even  determine 
its  development  in  the  same  way  that  use  of  a  rheumatic  joint 
may  aggravate  the  arthritis.  If  an  adult  is  unwilling  to  submit 
to  rest,  he  should  be  informed  of  the  j)ossil)ility  of  endocardial  or 
pericardial  inflammation,  and  thus  perhaps  be  induced  to  take 
proper  care  of  himself. 

When  pericarditis  once  sets  in,  measures  are  indicated  to  lessen 
its  intensity.  Vesication  of  the  pnvcordia  was  once  extensively 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  there  are  still  many  physicians  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this  treatment  in  the  initial  stage.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  sceptical  of  the  influence  of  blisters  in  this  regard, 
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and  believe  that  itjildcr  measures  will  do  just  as  much  good,  while 
at  the  ganie  time  saving  the  jmtient  from  the  pain  and  discomfort 
of  a  large  blister.  The  real  benefit  of  vesication,  in  my  opinion^ 
19  fount!  in  the  relief  of  pain,  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  prefer- 
able to  adopt  i^niall  blisters,  a  fres^h  one  being  applied  so  soon  as 
the  previous  one  has  filled.  This  is  the  plan  advocated  by  Caton, 
because  of  the  ease  to  ptiin  thus  afforded.  I  have  had  no  great 
experience  with  thiis  mode  of  treatment,  because  I  prefer  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  cardiac  area.  I  know  that  counter- 
irritation  often  eases  the  suffering  occasioned  by  inflammation 
of  serous  membranes,  and  therefore  advise  that  if  cold  is  nut  well 
borne  and  the  intensity  of  tlie  initial  jjain  seems  to  call  for  some 
measure  of  the  kind,  that  this  be  a  sinapism  made  of  English  mus- 
tard by  the  nurse,  and  that  it  In*  left  on  until  the  skin  becomes 
thoroughly  reddened.  When  the  mustard-draught  is  removed,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  a  poultice  or  by  hot  fomentations.  Moist 
heat  to  the  prtecordimn  gives  great  relief  in  some  cases,  and  is 
nuieh  extolled.  Itoberts  applies  2  or  3  leeches  over  the  heart  in 
suitable  cases,  but  as  a  rule  finds  poulticing  in  the  early  stage  gives 
positive  relief  to  pain. 

Lees  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  continuous  use  of  the  ice-bag^ 
and  asserts  that  it  not  only  gives  comfort  by  alleviating  pain  and 
palpitation  J  but  tends  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  infiammatory 
process.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  always  appealed  to  me  as 
rational,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  its  use  faithfully 
tried  it  has  appeared  to  be  very  comforting  and  agreeable.  The  ice- 
bag  must  be  light,  so  as  not  to  oppress  the  patient  by  its  weight, 
and  should  he  held  in  place  by  a  C4Drd  passing  around  the  neck. 
As  the  sufferer  is  usually  in  a  semi- recumbent  posture,  the  bag, 
thus  suspended,  rests  lightly  on  the  pra?cordia  without  danger  of 
slipping  off.  Furthermore,  the  ice-bag  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest 
against  the  bare  skin,  as  it  is  apt  to  occasion  irritation,  but  a  small 
pii*ce  of  dry*  thin  cloth  is  to  be  interposed  between  the  surface  of 
the  chest  and  the  bag.  In  this  manner  the  bag  is  generally  well 
borne,  when  before  it  could  not  be  endured.  Children  are  some- 
time«  uneasy  at  first,  yet  if  the  application  of  cold  is  firmly  in* 
sisted  upon^  they  not  only  learn  to  tolerate  it,  but  actually  find 
it  soothing.  Should  idiosyncrasy  render  an  individual  absolutely 
intolerant  of  cold,  then  it  may  be  replaced  by  poultices.     Hot  fo- 
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mentations  are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  liability  of  their 
wetting  the  clothing,  and  of  a  chill  when  the  cloths  are  changed. 
In  the  employment  of  the  poultice  due  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  principle  that  to  be  efficacious  it  must  be  hot,  not  merely  warm, 
and  must  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  so  soon  as  it  grows  cool. 
When  at  length  poultices  are  discontinued  the  surface  of  the  chest 
must  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  cotton  or  flannel. 

Treatment  in  the  inflanmiatory  stage  is  largely  symptomatic, 
and  in  most  cases  something  more  than  either  heat  or  cold  is  re- 
quired to  allay  pain  and  restlessness.  In  mild  cases  an  anodyne 
liniment,  as  belladonna,  chloroform,  or  one  containing  morphine, 
may  suffice,  and  should  be  tried  before  recourse  is  had  to  internal 
medication. 

When  pain  and  restlessness  are  severe  nothing  is  so  serviceable 
as  opium  in  some  form.  In  the  case  of  adults  a  hyjx)dermic  of 
morphine  is  the  best ;  to  children  it  is  far  better  to  give  the  remedy 
by  the  mouth.  Their  well-known  susceptibility  to  the  drug  makes 
it  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  codeine  before  resorting  to  opiimi 
or  morphine.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  a  combination 
of  codeine  and  sodium  bromide  will  act  efficiently  and  render 
more  powerful  remedies  unnecessary — a  consideration  to  be  al- 
ways borne  in  mind  with  children. 

Besides  allaying  pain  and  quieting  the  little  sufferers,  these 
agents  tend  to  lessen  the  violence  of  heart-action — a  desideratiun  of 
importance — and  to  promote  sleep.  Insomnia  is  often  very  trou- 
blesome, and  when  not  overcome  it  contributes  greatly  to  the  pa- 
tient's nervousness  and  inability  to  bear  well  the  strain  of  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  which,  like  pericarditis,  makes  great  demands  on 
the  patient's  powers  of  endurance.  An  opiate  steadies  the  nerves, 
and  if  it  does  not  too  greatly  disturb  digestion  and  secretion  I 
believe  it  cruel  to  withhold  it  in  cases  characterized  by  the  fore- 
going symptoms. 

Cough  is  an  annoying  feature  in  some  cases,  and  when  this 
is  so  it  affords  an  additional  reason  for  the  administration  of 
codeine  or  morphine.  A  preferable  remedy,  however,  is  heroin, 
which  to  an  adult  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ^  grain,  and  to 
children  in  proportionately  smaller  amounts.  It  not  only  allays 
cough  efficiently,  but  is  devoid  of  the  unpleasant  after-effects  of 
morphine. 
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Nausea  and  vomiting  may  in  some  cases  tax  medical  skill  to 
tlie  urniost,  and,  as  in  a  reccntlv  observed  instance,  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  allay  tlieiii.  In  siieli  an  event  it  becomes  necessary  to 
atop  oral  admin ijstration  of  food  and  medicines,  and  to  rely  on 
eneniata  in  the  hope  of  the  stomach  becoming  quiet. 

Fever  dwB  mA  always  require  antipyretic  treatment,  but  shonld 
it  persist  at  102"^  ¥,  or  higher  it  may  be  reduced  by  sp^nlgint,^ 

In  this  early  stage  rapid,  violeut  ac(ion  of  the  heart  is  often 
present^  and  seems  to  call  for  quieting  measures.  Digitalis  does 
not  ap|>ear  tu  me  to  Im>  indicated,  for  tachycardia  is  now  not  a 
manifestation  of  weakness,  but  of  irritation,  and  in  my  experi- 
ence the  heart  does  not  bear  kindly  attempts  to  slow  it  by  digitalis, 
Neitlier  should  aconite  or  veratrum  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose, 
since  they  are  too  depressing,  and  the  heart  is  likely  to  need  all  its 
K*serve  force  before  the  struggle  is  over.  I  believe  no  therapeu- 
tic measure  is  more  efficient  in  quieting  the  organ  than  an  ice-bag 
.worn  continuously. 

The  rouiine  admini.siration  of  diffiiaiis  is  objet:*tionable  in  any 
form  of  cardiac  disease,  and  in  ^x^ricarditis  is  esiK^cially  so.  The 
re^al  indication  for  its  use  in  this  affection  is  not  merely  rapidity 
of  the  pulse,  but  feebleness,  together  with  rapidity.  Therefore, 
should  ihe  unchecked  tachycardia  begin  at  length  to  tell  on  the 
heart,  or  shonld  the  organ  furnish  signs  of  dangerous  dilatation 
with  scantiness  of  urine  and  other  evidences  of  visceral  conges- 
lion,  then  it  is  well  to  prescrilw?  digitalis.  The  hypodermic  ad- 
ministration of  digital  in  ib»es  not  s€*eni  to  me  so  reliable  or  effec- 
tive as  the  internal  use  of  a  fat-free  tincture,  or  of  the  infusion 
in  moderate  doses,  10  drops  of  the  former  and  a  tablespocmful  of 
tJie  latter  to  an  adult,  and  to  a  chihl  a  proportionately  smaller 
amount  every  four  to  six  hours, 

Strt/cknine  is  a  heart -tonic  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in 
tills  stage.  Its  dose  does  not  need  to  be  large  at  first,  perhaps  gV 
if  the  patient  is  grown,  3  or  4  times  a  day;  It  may  be  given  by 
the  mouth,  but  under  the  skin  is  preferable,  since  its  action  is 
more  direct  and  powerful. 

There  is  always  a  more  or  less  pronounced  tendency  to  con- 
geation  in  jjcricarditls,  the  liver  feeling  the  bnmt  of  the  attack, 
and  hence  being  usually  palpable.  Consequently  it  is  well  to  re- 
lieve vilceral  and  portal  congestion  by  a  mild  daily  laxativci  calo- 
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mel  or  a  saline  aperient  water.  Vigorous  depleting  measures  in 
the  inflammatory  stage  are  harmful,  however,  rather  than  bene- 
ficial, and  should  be  reserved  against  the  time  when  fluid  accumu- 
lation occasions  distress. 

Food  must  be  light  and  nutritious,  consisting  largely  of  milk 
and  nourishing  soups  and  broths,  into  which  a  raw  egg  has  been 
dropped.  If  fever  is  not  high,  and  the  patient's  condition  de- 
mands heartier  food,  this  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  chicken, 
raw  oysters,  a  bird,  or  a  small  piece  of  carefully  broiled  beefsteak, 
with  toast  or  light  biscuit.  An  occasional  eggiiog  is  also  excellent. 
It  is  better  to  feed  these  patients  often  and  in  small  amounts  than 
to  supply  them  with  a  hearty  meal  only  3  times  a  day.  Pure 
or  slightly  acidulated  water  should  be  given  freely  so  long  as 
fever  and  thirst  are  present.  It  also  promotes  excretion  and  pro- 
tects the  kidneys  from  the  injurious  effects  of  toxins.  In  most 
cases  skilful  nursing  is  far  more  necessary  and  beneficial  than 
medication. 

Treatment  in  the  Stage  of  Effusion. — With  the  appearance  of 
exudation  and  abatement  of  active  inflammation,  symptoms  of 
pressure  supervene  and  demand  attention.  The  object  of  man- 
agement is  now  threefold:  (1)  to  restrict  the  rapidity  and  amount 
of  effusion,  (2)  to  aid  the  heart  in  its  attempt  to  maintain  circula- 
tion, (3)  to  promote  removal  of  the  exudate  by  absorption  or  other- 
wise. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  we  possess  any  means  of 
limiting  the  amount  of  effusion,  since  we  have  no  criterion  by 
which  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  measures  employed  in  any  given 
case.  A  single  large  blister  or  a  succession  of  smaller  ones  over 
the  pnvcordia  is  recommended  by  some  authors;  but  what  assur- 
ance have  we  that  the  withdrawal  of  serum  in  anywise  diminishes 
the  amount  poured  out  in  the  sac  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  exudate,  and 'the  rapidity  of  its  formation,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  effusion,  we  must  restrain  the  activity  of 
the  inflammatory  process.  Measures  to  this  end  have  already  been 
discussed,  and  although  undoubtedly  they  should  be  employed, 
their  utility  is  open  to  doubt.  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  object  of  treatment. 

In  some  cases  effusion  takes  place  with  such  rapidity  and  in- 
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duces  such  urgent  pressure-syiuptome  that  surgical  interference 
ha*  to  be  resorted  to  without  delay.  More  often,  however,  indi* 
cations  of  pressure  appear  slowly,  and  time  is  afforded  for  a  trial 
uf  medicinal  treatment. 

Absolute  rest  is  now  imi^erative,  and  the  patient,  if  old  enough, 
must  be  advised  of  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  any  sudden 
movement,  lest  it  occasion  fatal  syncope,  lie  should  be  supported 
in  a  semi-reeunibent  posture  by  a  bed-rest  or  pillows,  and  he  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sit  up  to  take  nourishment  or  medicine.  lie 
shoulil  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  heart. 

The  state  of  the  circulation,  as  shown  by  pulse  and  venous 
engorgement,  is  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  so  long  as  the  quality 
and  rate  of  the  pulse  remain  good,  strychnine  may  be  the  only 
heart-tonic  required.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  pulse  shows  dicro- 
tism  or  irregularity  in  force,  size,  and  fretpiency,  tincture  of  fat- 
free  digitalis  luust  be  ordered  in  doses  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
patient-^to  an  adult  K*  drops  every  four  to  six  hours. 

The  daily  quantity  of  urine  should  be  accurately  noted,  and  in 
these  cases  a  pronounced  falling  off  of  its  amoimt  is  an  indication 
for  digitalis,  even  though  the  pulse  remains  fairly  good. 

Careful  examination  of  the  liver  will  always  detect  more  or 
less  engorgement  of  this  organ.  Palpation  of  the  liver  is  often 
painful  or  unsatisfuctory  by  reason  of  abdominal  distention,  but 
we  know  by  ex|}erienee  and  deduction  that  stasis  within  the  por- 
tal sivstem  is  taking  place,  and  hence  hydragogue  cathartics  form 
an  important,  nay  an  indispensable,  part  of  our  therapeutic  meas- 
ures in  this  stage.  By  deplotin^  the  portal  system  catharsis  aida 
in  maintaining  the  %'enous  circulation.  Instead  of  weakening  the 
patient,  it  adds  materially  to  his  comfort  by  lessening  epigastric 
pain  and  relieving  abdominal  pressure* 

Sleep  shoidd  be  induced  by  a  hypnotic,  for  nothing  wnll  more 
surely  tend  to  exhaust  the  nervous  system  than  insoninia.  I  have 
aometimes  found  that  the  addition  of  a  ^  or  ^  grain  of  codeine  to 
a  ^ilphonal  powder  insures  the  action  of  the  latter.  At  this  stage 
morphine  or  a  preparation  of  opium  is  to  be  given  w^th  very  great 
caution.  It  may  be  indicated  by  dyspnoea  or  restlessness,  but 
at^tual  danger  attends  the  administration  of  the  drug,  through  its 
deprefifiion  of  the  respirator^'  centres.     If  it  l>e  given  to  allay  the 
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dyspnoea,  atropia  should  always  be  added  to  the  morphine,  because 
of  its  well-known  effect  in  deepening  respiration. 

The  passive  congestion  within  the  abdominal  cavity  impairs 
digestion  and  lessens  absorption,  yet  nourishment  is  imperatively 
demanded,  both  by  the  ner\'e-centres  and  heart-muscle.  Only  such 
food  should  be  given  as  can  be  easily  assimilated,  and  as  but  a 
small  amount  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  it  should  be  concentrated 
and  highly  nutritious.  Some  of  the  prepared  foods  will  now  be 
found  to  he  of  great  senuce. 

When  by  the  subsidence  of  the  pyrexia,  if  that  has  existed,  it 
is  judged  that  the  active  inflammatory  process  has  ceased,  or  when 
repeated  examinations  of  the  heart  indicate  that  the  amount  of 
effusion  is  stationary,  the  query  naturally  arises.  What  means  are 
to  be  employed  for  its  removal  'i  Shall  an  attempt  be  made  to 
promote  this  by  absorption,  or  shall  paracentesis  pericardii  be  per- 
formed? This  brings  up  the  question,  is  absorption  of  the  effu- 
sion possible?  Clinical  experience  certainly  gives  an  aflirmative 
answer.  Theoretically,  absorption  of  the  exudation  may  be  hin- 
dered or  prevented  by  an  abundant  cx)ating  of  fibrin  over  the 
surface  of  the  pericardium  whereby  the  fluid  cannot  reach  the 
Ijnnphatic  spaces,  or  in  consequence  of  great  venous  stasis  the 
lymphatic  vessels  may  l)e  surcharged,  and  the  flow  in  them  be 
too  sluggish  to  promote  active  absorption.  Nevertheless,  particu- 
larly in  rheumatic  cases,  experience  affords  abundant  proof  of 
the  frequent,  even  rapid,  absorption  of  extensive  pericardial 
effusion. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  physician  is  culpable  who  refuses  to 
make  the  attempt  at  least  to  carry  off  the  fluid  by  a  resort  to 
diuretic  and  cathartic  remedies.  A  great  degree  of  venous  stasis 
often  neutralizes  the  effect  of  diuretics  until  congestion  within  the 
renal  veins  has  l>een  relieved  by  resort  to  hydragogue  cathartics. 
The  two  classes  of  remedies  should  be  conjoined  therefore.  In  my 
opinion,  the  infusion  of  dlgiialis  affords  the  best  means  of  estab- 
lishing free  diuresis.  A  tablespoonful  to  begin  with  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  an  adult  every  four  hours,  while  the  patient  also 
receives  daily  some  unirritating  cathartic,  capable  of  inducing  a 
number  of  copious  watery  stools.  I  have  seen  truly  astonishing 
results  follow  such  a  plan  of  treatment.  This  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven  years  with  mitral  regurgitation  of 
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rheumatic  origin,  in  a  state  of  perfect  compensation,  who  had  been 
under  oeeasioual  ubservatioii  for  a  year. 

On  May  9,  1899,  be  developed  what  appeared  to  be  a  inild  case 
of  folHcubir  tonsillitis,  for  whieli  be  received  appropriate  treat- 
ment. Three  days  later  he  was  reported  not  so  well,  and  at  my 
visit  that  same  day  he  was  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  101^  i\ 
He  complained  of  vague  pains  in  the  knees,  wdiieb  were  not  red* 
dened  or  swollen,  Init  sbowed  an  erythema.  As  the  attack  was  un- 
doubted ly  rbenniatic,  salicylate  of  soda  was  ordered,  and  as  the  boy 
lived  in  a  snbnrb  be  was  put  in  charge  of  a  local  physician.  May 
2'Sth  1  was  asked  to  see  him  agaiti,  when  a  priceordial  fremitus, 
which  disappeared  upon  pressure,  and  a  soft  to-and-fro  murmur, 
quite  different  from  bis  endocardial  one,  with  which  I  was  so 
familiar,  left  no  doubt  of  the  existt*nee  of  an  acute  pericarditis. 
The  attending  physician  stated  that  these  friction-murmurs  had 
developed  a  few  days  previ- 
ously. By  June  5th  the  actual 
increaae  in  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulncss  gave  evidence  of  the 
occurrence  of  effusion,  tbougl* 
the  cardihc  impulse  and  fric- 
tion-sountls  still  fiersisted  over 
the  bo<ly  of  the  organ.  Py- 
rexia was  moderate,  pulse  120, 
of  good  quality,  and  respira- 
tions were  accelerated.  An 
ice-bag  had  been  worn  most 
of  the  time  since  May  2Sth. 
llthough  pain  ha<l  iit  no  tinu^ 
pu  a  very  marked  fen  tore. 
From  now  on  the  exudation 
increased  steadily  in  nniount 
until,  by  June  ^'^th,  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  cardiac  dulness  reached  from  just  within  the 
right  nipple,  quite  to  the  left  axillary  line,  far  outside  tin'  easily 
located  apex-l^eat  fsee  Fig.  20). 

The  persistence  of  the  pericardial  rub,  somewhat  less  intense, 
to  be  sure,  together  with  ]mlpahle  cardiac  impulse  over  the  body 
of  the  heart,  and  the  distinctness  of  the  heart-sounds  and  of  the 
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mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  were  thought  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  adhesions  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ  and  to  have 
prevented  the  effused  fluid  from  covering  over  the  heart.  That 
the  eifnsion  was  considerabk  was  evinced  by  the  great  distention 
of  the  sac  laterally  and  downward,  by  great  pressure  upon  the 
lungs,  and  pronounced  circulatory  embarrassment.  There  were 
marked  cyanosi?^,  distention  of  the  sui^erficial  veins,  great  enlarge- 
ment and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  and  slight  ankle  cedema.  Respi- 
rations were  48,  pulse  14G,  small,  and  dicrotic,  but  still  regular* 
Salicylate  of  soda  bad  been  discontinued  upon  appearance  of  the 
effusion,  lest  it  might  too  greatly  depress  the  heart»  and  as  the 
scanty  urine  was  highly  acid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  citrate  of 
potash  had  been  substituted.  As  digitali?*  and  mild  cathartics  had 
failed  to  apprc^ciably  diminish  the  amount  of  effusion,  surgical 
interference  was  decided  upon. 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  puncture  was  left  to  me,  ainb  be- 
lieving that  in  consequence  of  adhesions  over  the  front  nf  the 
heart  the  exudation  could  be  most  surely  reaclip^l  nt  sonie  lateral 

point,  I  selected  the  fifth  left 
interspace,  between  the  ajiex- 
impulse  and  the  outer  margin 
i»f  flatness  (Fig,  21).  Accord- 
ingly  the  surgeon  introduced 
his  trocar  in  that  situation  and 
obtained  tluid.  This  was  dis- 
tinctly bltxKly  in  api>ea ranee 
and  so  surprised  the  operator 
that  after  permitting  an  ounce 
itT  two  til  flow  he  withdrew  his 
ciumula  for  the  juirpisc*  of  dis- 
t'ussing  the  significance  of  the 
l)lo<nl.  We  concluded  it  was  a 
luvmorrhagic  effusion,  and  ad- 
vised a  fresh  tap|iing.  This 
was  now  objected  to  by  the 
parents  on  the  groimd  that 
once  at  a  time  was  enough, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  procedure  was  deferred.  It  was  never 
repeated,  however,  and  because  of  the  following  considerations: 
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Tlie  great  obstade  to  absorption  was  believed  to  lie  in  the  enor- 
mous congestion  within  the  portal  system,  and  the  boy's  dis- 
tre^  was  due  not  so  much  to  pressure  from  tlie  effusion  as  to 
the  extreme  stasis  within  the  abdomen.  Tapping  the  pericar- 
dium might  relieve  the  heart,  hut  with  all  the  conditions  pres- 
ent in  the  mitral  regurgitation  for  the  maintenance  of  hepatic 
enjrorgement  it  could  not  materially  improve  the  state  of  things 
in  the  portal  system.  Consequently,  with  the  heart-musele  show- 
ing no  very  threatening  signs  of  failure,  it  was  thought  best  to 
make  one  last  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  stasis  within  the  hepatic 
vessels.  Accordingly  a  drachm  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
Epsom  salts  was  ordered  hourly  until  it  began  to  exert  effect. 
At  the  same  time  a  drachm  of  the  fr€*sh  infusions  of  digitalis 
made  from  English  leaves  was  prescribed  every  four  hours.  The 
results  were  astonishing  Several  doses  of  the  magnesia  sul- 
[»hate  were  taken  next  morning  without  any  very  marked  effects 
upon  the  bowels,  but  instead  the  kidneys  began  to  act,  and  in 
the  next  twenty-fnur  hours  diun^sis  amounted  tn  something  like 
8  quarts.  Not  only  did  the  patient's  dysi)na*a  lessen,  but  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness  l>egan  promptly  to  diminish  in  size,  the 
liver  became  softer  and  less  tender,  and  the  patient's  improvement 
was  clearly  noticeable  even  to  his  parents.  The  salts  were  con- 
tinued daily,  though  with  gradually  diminishing  amounts.  After 
two  or  three  days  sirup  of  squills  was  added  to  the  infusion  of 
digitalis,  and  the  i>rogres:^  towards  recovery  coutiiuu^d  w^itliout  in- 
terruption. This  little  {*atient  lived  nearly  three  years,  and  then 
died  from  a  fresh  pericarditis,  with  signs  of  dilatation,  but  not 
effusion. 

Some  arc  sceptical  concerning  the  efficacy  nf  medicinal  treat- 
ment in  priimoting  absorption,  basing  their  objections  on  the  fact 
that  absorption  sometimes  sets  in  spontaneously,  even  after  the 
pericardial  effusion  has  remained  stationary  for  some  time. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  the  change  for  the  better  began  so  soon 
after  the  administration  of  the  magnesium-salt  that  1  believe  it 
c«n  l>e  justly  regarded  as  an  instance  of  propter  hoc,  not  fost  hoc. 
Unfortunately,  the  result  of  therapeutic  measures  is  not  always  so 
brilliant  as  was  this.  The  effusion  persists  in  spite  of  hydragogue 
cathartics  and  diuretics,  or  the  exudation  takes  place  so  rapidly 
ad  copiously  that  it  threatens  t^  overpow*er  the  heart  before  time 
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is  allowed  for  remedies  to  exert  their  effect.  In  either  event  the 
pericardium  ought  to  be  tapped,  and  it  is  best  not  to  delay.  It 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  indication 
for  paracentesis  in  such  cases,  but  early  in  the  disease  I  see  no 
call  for  surgical  interference  so  long  as  alarming  pressure-sjTnp- 
toms  do  not  supervene. 

Sites  for  Puncture. — Properly  i)erformed,  this  oi^eration  is 
safe,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  afford  prompt  relief,  one  should  always 
stand  ready  to  tap  whenever  such  intervention  is  indicated.  The 
indications  are  not  always  found  in  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  and  rapid- 
ity of  the  pulse;  these  symptoms  are  present  in  all  cases  of  peri- 
cardial effusion  of  considerable  amount,  but  indications  are  present 
whenever  the  heart  shows  evidence  of  dangerous  weakness  by  syn- 
copal attacks  and  intermittence,  or  when  sufficient  time  having 
been  given  for  spontaneous  recovery,  or  for  absorption  through 
medicinal  treatment,  these  do  not  take  place.  Paracentesis  being 
decided  on,  it  only  remains  to  select  a  suitable  point  for  punc- 
ture. Various  sites  (see  Fig.  21)  are  recommended,  and  all  aim 
at  reaching  the  fluid  most  readily  without  fear  of  wounding  the 
heart,  internal  mammary  artery,  or  other  structures. 

The  point  most  usually  recommended  is  in  the  fifth  left  inter- 
costal space  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  internal  mammary  artery. 
As  this  j)asses  downward  from  i  to  ^  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
sternum,  the  needle  may  be  introduced  either  very  close  to  the 
sternal  border,  so  as  to  ho  l)etween  it  and  the  vessel,  or  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery  1  inch  or  more  from  the  bone.  Rotch  pre- 
fers the  fifth  right  interspace  close  to  the  sternum,  since  at  this 
point  the  sac  is  sure  to  be  distended,  even  should  the  amount  of 
fluid  prove  smaller  than  is  anticipated.  Shattuck  has  punctured 
in  the  fifth  left  space,  1  to  2  inches  outside  the  nipple-line,  just 
within  the  left  lateral  bonier  of  cardiac  dulness,  where,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  advised  ta])])ing  in  the  case  narrated,  although  at  the 
time  T  was  not  aware  of  Shattuck's  recommendation.  The  objec- 
tion urged  against  this  site  is  the  possibility  of  wounding  the 
pleura  at  this  point.  This  is,  of  course,  a  cogent  reason,  yet  if 
the  sac  is  greatly  dist(»nded  it  will  have  pushed  the  border  of  the 
left  lung  well  aside,  and  the  pericardium  will  occupy  the  region 
normally  filled  by  the  lung.  In  my  case  fluid  was  readily  reached, 
and  the  surgeon  was  confident  he  did  not  touch  the  pleura.     An- 
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other  point  at.  whirb  tlie  sac  can  often  be  safelv  pierced  in  casea 
of  extensive  etfusion  is  in  the  angle  between  the  left  margin  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages.  The  fluid 
tends  to  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  sac,  and  consequently 
weighs  down  the  diaphragm  and  left  hibe  of  the  liver,  so  that  if 
the  nee<11e  is  thrust  n[>\vard  and  harkward  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  wounding  the  diaphragm.  For  additional  particulars 
concerning  paracentesis,  as  well  as  incision  cif  the  pericardium, 
the  rea<ler  is  referred  to  works  on  surgery. 

Whether    all    the   effusion    jxissible    is    to   he    withdrawn,    or 

[•whether  only  a  portirm,  snlHcicnt  tn  lessen  the  pressure  and  favour 

il»seqnenf  absorption  nf  the  renuiiuder,  is  a  matter  that  must  oe 

left  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator.     Personally,  I  advocate  the 

removal  of  the  whole  or  of  as  much  as  can  be  taken  without  danger 

of  the  heart  coming  in  eiputact  witli  the  pfdnt  of  the  needle. 

Theoretical  considerations  sugg(»st  tlie  expediency  of  following 
the  iiperation  by  the  administration  of  diuretics  and  heart'tonics. 
The  latter  inelude  digitah's  and  its  eongeners,  whicli  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  heart-mnscle  while  at  the  same  time  they  increase 
pressure  in  the  renal  artery,  and  thus  re-enforce  any  other  diu- 
retic remedies,  Tlie  employnunt  of  such  agents  serves  to  deplete 
visceral  congestion  and  to  thus  enhance  the  iK^nefit  derived  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid  which  is  the  original  eause  of  the  stasis. 

The  treatment  of  purulent  effusion  should  be  surgical  Should 
the  nature  of  tlie  primary  infection  and  symptoms  of  more  or  less 
prononneed  septicaemia  suggest  that  the  pericarditis  is  suppiira- 
tive,  the  charaeter  of  the  exudate  should  be  determined  l>y  exphvra- 
lory  puncture^  and  if  this  |>rove  to  bo  pus,  it  should  Ik*  evacnted 
without  ilelay  in  acenrdanee  with  pnqier  surgical  methmls.  Lil- 
ienthah  of  New  York,  re]  ported  lie  fore  the  New  York  Acaclemy  of 
iledicine  a  case  of  suppurative  pericarditis,  occurring  in  a  lad 
who  was  recovering  from  pneumonia,  affecting  three  lobes.  Eight- 
een  ounces  of  |ius  were  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the  exploratory 
puncture,  and  40  more  at  tlie  time  tlie  sac  was  cut  down  upon  and 
opened.  The  pus  contained  numerous  pneumococci.  The  tem- 
?raiun»  had  been  irregularly  intermittent.  Complete  recovery 
followed  the  operation.     Eucaine  was  used  as  a  local  anaesthetic* 

Hwnwrrhagir  effusion  is  to  he  managed  according  to  the  prin- 
isples  governing  the  treatment  of  the  sero-fibrinous  form,  no  ape- 
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cial  indication  for  treatment  being  presented  by  the  bloody  charac- 
ter of  the  effusion.  No  great  effect  is  to  be  expected,  however, 
from  either  medical  or  surgical  treatment  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  affection  is  associated  with  a  serious  blood-state  or  dyscrasia, 
and  measures  should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  these  latter. 

The  subsequent  management  of  a  patient  convalescing  from 
acute  pericarditis  consists  in  such  measures  as  will  rapidly  restore 
the  general  health  and  heart-tone  in  the  hope  that  the  organ  may 
not  be  left  seriously  damaged.  We  possess  no  means  of  either 
preventing  adhesions  or  promoting  the  absorption  of  fibrinous 
deposits. 


CHAPTER    II 

CHRONIC    PERICARDITIS 

Syn.  :  Adherent  Pericardium,  Synechia  Pericardii,  Concretio  Pericardii 
aeu  Cwhcretio  Cordis 

Chronic  pericarditis  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups: 
(1)  That  in  which  it  involves  only  the  two  layers  of  the  sac,  peri- 
carditis interna  chronica,  and  (2)  that  in  which  the  process  in- 
volves both  the  pericardium  and  mediastinum,  pericarditis  in- 
terna et  externa  chronica.  In  both  of  these  forms  inflanmiation 
results  in  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  binds  the  parts 
more  or  less  closely  and  extensively  together.  There  is  still  an- 
other much  rarer  form  in  which  the  clironic  inflammation  is  asso- 
ciated with  serous  distention  of  the  sac,  and  is  termed  therefore 
chronic  pericarditis  with  effusion. 

Adherent  pericardium  is  the  term  most  commonly  applied  by 
English  writers  to  the  first  form,  while  the  second  is  known  as 
chronic  adhesive  (s,  fibrous,  s,  indurative)  mediastinopericarditis. 
Adherent  pericardium  has  long  l)een  recognised  by  pathologists, 
but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  its  diapiosis,  escaped  clinical  recog- 
nition, although  it  is  a  comparatively  frequent  post-mortem  find- 
ing. Out  of  86  cases  of  heart-disease  examined  after  death  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  from  181)0  to  1S08,  there  were,  according  to 
John  Broadbent,  »31  instances  of  adherent  pericardium. 

Although,  according  to  Roberts,  Sir  Samuel  Wilks  had  fre- 
quently called  attention  both  pathologically  and  clinically  to  the 
existence  of  chronic  fibrous  thickening  within  the  mediastinum 
and  involving  the  pericardium,  chronic  indurative  mediastino- 
pericarditis  was  first  systematically  described  by  Kussmaul  in 
1873.  In  1894  Harris,  of  JEanchester,  added  another  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  and  collected  all  the  published  cases. 
For  much  of  what  will  be  said  in  the  following  pages  I  wish  to 
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express  acknowledgment  to  Harris's  monograph,  and  to  thank- 
fully acknowledge  the  stimulus  derived  therefrom.  It  has  en- 
abled me  to  give  more  intelligent  and  discriminating  study  to  the 
cases  which  have  come  to  my  notice.  I  now  systematically  look 
for  indications  of  chronic  mediastinopericarditis,  and  discover 
them  many  times  when  otherwise  I  should  probably  have  over- 
looked them.  Unfortunately,  ante-mortem  observations  of  several 
pronounced  cases  have  been  made  in  which  post-mortem  corrobora- 
tion of  the  diagnosis  has  been  denied.  Several  instructive  and 
typical  instances  will  be  narrated  in  these  pages.  I  wish  also  to 
express  my  indebtedness  to  John  Broadbent's  monograph  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  to  Friedel  Pick's  paper,  Pericarditic  Pseudo- 
cirrhosis  of  the  Liver,  in  which  is  particularly  discussed  the  effects 
on  the  liver  and  the  production  of  ascites. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomical  changes  found 
in  chronic  })ericarditis  are  ahnost  always  the  result  of  previous 
acute  inflammation.  The  more  common  form  is  the  result  of  the 
organization  of  the  fibrinous  exudate  of  an  ordinary  plastic  peri- 
carditis. This  process  may  begin  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
,  day  of  the  acute  inflammation.  It  is  essentially  a  conservative 
process,  tending  to  make  good  the  damage  wrought  by  the  inflam- 
mation. This  is  brought  about  by  the  conversion  of  the  inflam- 
matory exudate  into  a  granulation-tissue,  and  finally  into  fibrous 
cicatrical  tissue. 

The  deeper  layers  of  the  exudate  are  first  invaded  by  newly 
forming  blood-vessels  and  connective-tissue  cells  with  many  leuco- 
cytes, which  form  the  granulation-tissue.  This  gradiially  grows 
into  and  rei)laces  the  entire  exudate,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
development  of  intercellular  substance  converts  it  into  the  glisten- 
ing, white  cicatrix.  If  during  this  ])rocess  the  two  layers  of  the 
pericardium  are  in  contact,  union  takes  place  and  the  cicatriza- 
tion produces  firm  adhesion  between  the  opposing  surfaces.  These 
adhesions  may  be  general  or  local,  varying  with  the  extent  of  the 
original  proc*ess,  and  with  the  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time  of 
organization  of  the  exudate. 

When  the  adhesion  is  circumscribed  it  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  parts  of  the  sac  where  the  motion  is  the  least,  most 
frequently,  then,  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  about  the  great  vessels, 
less  often  at  the  apex  or  at  the  borders  of  the  organ.    When  adhe- 
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sioii  does  not  occur,  the  formation  of  scar-tissue  produces  glisten- 
ing wbite  Areas  on  the  surface  of  the  heart*  which  show  where 
the  previous  inflamniatioti  existed*  These  are  the  so-called  milk- 
spots  or  Htacuh^  temUnyr, 

An  intermediate  condition  between  this  and  the  sjneehia  peri- 
cardii, or  eoMipleiely  adherent  pericardium^  is  that  &hown  when 
slight  circiuuscribe*]  adhesions  have  been  partially  or  completelv 
torn  apart  by  the  motion  of  the  heart,  pnxlucing  string-like  pro- 
eeaaea  of  fibrous  tissue  that  may  eonne<n  the  two  surfaces,  or  uiay, 
in  rare  cases,  hang  loose  in  the  j^rieardial  sac,  \Vlien  the  layers 
are  not  adherent,  in  rare  eases  lluid  is  found  in  the  sac. 

The  layers  of  the  perieardiimi  may  be  a<iherent  with  but  slight 
thickening,  but  -it  is  the  rule  to  find  considerable  increase  in 
fibrous  1  issue,  es^^ecially  in  the  ehn»nic  tul)ercvdous  form,  where 
it  may  become  extreme. 

Calcification  may  occur,  especially  following  a  purulent  peri- 
carditis, the  pus  becoming  first  inspissated,  and  then  impregnated 
with  lime-saUs.  Such  caWareous  plates  may  be  isolated*  or  may 
form  a  complete  investment  for  the  heart,  resembling  a  coat  of 
mail  (Ziegler),  In  this  case  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  permitted 
by  cracks  and  fissure;^  in  the  calcareous  mass. 

Chronic  pericarditis  is  often  associated  with  chronic  endocaY- 
diiisj  for  the  reason  that  they  both  often  bave  the  same  rheumatic 
origin,  iloreover,  chronic  valvular  disease  seems  to  predispose 
to  ]x»ricardiul  inflammation. 

Secondary  to  the  jK^ricarditis  are  usually  found  more  or  less 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  degeneration  of  the 
myocardium,  which  probably  are  the  result  of  the  iiieehanical  hin- 
drance to  the  heart's  action,  and  also  of  the  visceral  changes  that 
are  always  the  result  of  long-standing  circulatory  disturbance. 

Also  associated  with  the  chronic  pericarditis  may  I>e  an  indura- 
tive mediastinitis.  It  may  exist  alone,  but  its  more  frequent  oc- 
currence in  conibination  with  indurative  pericarJitis  reuJers  it 
appropriate  to  consider  it  here.  It  consists  of  a  more  or  leas  ex- 
tensive hy|>erplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum, 
which  lunds  together  the  structures  contained  therein,  and  is  often 
associated  with  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  the  perienrdium. 
This  development  of  fibrous  tissue  results  either  from  an  extension 
of  a  chronic  pericarditis  through  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
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cardium,  or  from  a  chronic  proliferative  inflammation  of  the  me- 
diastinum itself,  either  alone  or  associated  with  pericarditis.  Ex- 
tensive fibrous  adhesions  may  bind  the  heart-sac  inseparably  to 
the  diaphragm,  or  the  sac  may  be  united  to  the  anterior  chest-wall, 
to  the  pleura*,  oesophagus,  spinal  column,  or  to  all  these  structures. 
In  some  instances  the  contents  of  the  mediastinum  are  so  matted 
together  by  dense  fibrous  tissue  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  laceration  of  the  organs. 

When  such  extensive  adhesions  exist  thev  mav  be  found  to 
form  but  a  part  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  or  proliferative  process 
which  has  led  to  extensive  or  general  adhesions  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  pleura,  or  between  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm. 

In  exceptional  cases  fibrous  adhesions  have  formed  only  at  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels,  and  have  led  to  partial  or  complete  oblit- 
eration of  the  superior  vena  cava,  either  alone  (Roberts),  or  in 
combination  with  involvement  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  or  the  ascending  aorta  (Kussmaul).  At  the  present 
writing  I  have  under  observation  a  female  patient,  in  whom,  to 
judge  from  physical  signs,  chronic  mediastinopericardial  adhe- 
sions have  led  to  such  retraction  of  the  borders  of  the  lungs  that 
the  entire  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  uncovered.  The  apex- 
beat  is  held  immovably  fixed  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space, 
anterior  axillary  line.  The  normal  excursion  movements  of  the 
diaphragm  in  front  are  entirely  abolished,  and  the  respiration  is 
of  purely  costal  type. 

The  secondary  effects  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  heart,  as  in  the  simple  adherent  pericardium.  As  the 
disease  is  usually  combined  with  chronic  valvular  disease,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this,  and 
how  much  to  the  fixation  of  the  pericardium  in  the  production  of 
the  great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  found  in  these  cases.  The 
changes  in  the  lungs  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  brown  induration 
are  due  partly  to  the  passive  hypera»mia  secondary  to  the  cardiac 
disease,  and  partly  to  the  retraction  and  immobility  of  the  lungs 
incident  to  the  pleuro-pericardial  or  associated  pleuritic  adhesions. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  generally  present,  and  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  ascites  so  frequently  observed  as  a  terminal  event. 
There  may  be  also  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  capsule  of 
the  liver  and  spleen,  and  more  or  less  evidence  within  the  abdom- 
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inal  cavity  of  what  appears  to  have  been  n  general  serositis  or  pro- 
liferative iiiflammaTioii  uf  the  serous  membranes. 

Chronic  Fericardilis  wilh  Bffuswn, — This  form  of  pericardial 
disease  is  but  rarely  encountered ;  when,  ho%vever,  it  does  exist, 
it  may  be  considered  to  have  originated  in  one  of  two  waya:  (1) 
It  may  start  as  an  acute  attack,  which,  instead  of  imdergoing 
complete  subsidence,  suffers  repeated  exacerbations,  and  finally 
mei^es  into  a  chronic  inflammatory  process.  (2)  In  consequence 
of  the  mildness  of  the  infection  the  pericarditis  assumes  a  slowly 
progressive  character  from  the  beginning,  at  nn  time  manifesting 
a  tendency  to  undergo  arrest.  In  the  former  class  the  exudation 
fluctuates  in  amount  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation  abates,  and  partial  absorption  occurs,  or  ac- 
cording as  fresh  infection  <x'curs  the  inflammatory  process  again 
rekindles.  In  the  second  class,  chronic  from  the  outset,  effusion 
accumulates  slowly,  and  either  remains  stationary,  after  having 
reached  a  certain  degi^ee,  ur  tends  to  gradually  increase,  Tliis 
form  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  said  to  be  observed  chiefly  in 
elderly  or  aged  individuals,  and  to  be  associated  with  chronic 
nephritis.  Hiiberts  expresses  the  ojiinion  tliat  such  cases  can  be 
differentiated  only  with  great  difliculty  from  instances  of  hydro- 
pericardium,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  indeeil,  that  the  chronic 
pericarditis  originated  in  a  simple  serous  transudation.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  quite  unlikely  unless  the  originally  serous  effusion 
becomes  infected  by  ptis-coeci,  in  which  event  it  would  likely  be 
transformed  into  pyopericardiuiiK 

Etiology. — Chronic  pericarditis  is  in  most  instances  of  either 
rheumatic  or  tuberculous  origin^  the  inflammation  having  been 
slowly  progressive  from  the  start.  In  other  cases  an  acute  process 
paaeea  into  a  chronic  one,  which  exhibits  no  tendency  to  abate- 
ment, but  persists  for  years  with  repeated  exacerbations  of  the 
inflammation.  This  is  the  case  particularly  with  the  form  which, 
starting  in  the  sac*  spreads  to  the  mediastinum,  and  ultimately 
becomes  a  chronic  fibrotis  mediastinopericarditis. 

In  some  cases  a  mediustinitis  is  first  set  up  and  subsequently 
invades  the  pericardium*  Tliis  last  form  may  originate  as  either 
a  chronic  or  acute  mediastinitis,  which  is  set  up  by  disease  of  the 
bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands,  malignant  tumours,  tuberculosia 
of  the  lungs,  pleura  or  glands,  pneumonia,  or  by  trauma. 
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The  disease  is  most  frequently  observed  in  young  adults  and 
in  children.  Of  22  cases  collected  by  Harris  in  which  autopsy 
was  held,  only  2  occurred  in  persons  past  thirty,  while  9  were 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Several  instances  have  been  re- 
ported of  its  post-mortem  discovery  in  infants.  According  to  Har- 
ris, chronic  indurative  mediastinopericarditis  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  males  than  females,  20  out  of  25  cases  having  belonged 
to  the  former  sex. 

Symptoms. — ^fany  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  run  an 
absolutely  latent  coTirse,  and  are  only  discovered  on  the  autopsy 
table.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  circulatory  and 
respiratory  embarrassment,  and  are  attributed  to  dilatation  or  to 
an  assoi*iated  valvular  disease.  In  a  third  series  of  cases  the 
synechia  i)erieardii  is  overl(X>ked  owing  to  the  development  of 
ascites  and  other  symptoms  of  hepatic  cirrhosis.  For  the  most 
part  the  last-mentioned  class  of  cases  belongs  to  what  has  been 
described  as  chronic  adhesive  mediastinojx^ricarditis. 

The  explanation  of  these  clinical  differences  is  not  always 
clear,  but  probably  depends  upon  several  factors.  If  the  pericar- 
dial adhesions  are  of  limited  extent  they  may  produce  no  appre- 
ciable secondary  effects  on  the  heart  or  circulation,  but  if  they 
lead  to  total  obliteration  of  the  sac,  and  particularly  if  this  latter 
is  also  bound  to  some  of  the  surrounding  structures,  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy is  likely  to  result,  which,  if  slight,  is  not  recognised  clinic- 
ally and  dcK?s  not  occasion  sym])toms  of  embarrassed  circula- 
tion. If,  however,  the  heart  is  dilated  as  well  as  liypertrophied, 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  more  or  less  inadequate  with  resulting  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  s\nnptoms.  The  enlargement  of  the  organ 
may  be  recognised,  but  not  its  cause,  and  the  condition  is  perhaps 
considered  cardiac  myasthenia  or  even  chronic  myocar<litis. 

Sir  William  Broadbent  is  of  the  opinion  that  pericardial  adhe- 
sions lead  most  frequently  to  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  in 
consecpience  of  the  relative  thinness  of  its  wall,  while  others  main- 
tain that  the  entire  heart  is  liypertrophied.  The  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  hypertrophy  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  is  difficult  of 
satisfactory  explanation,  but  is  due  in  some  way  to  the  hampering 
of  the  heart's  work. 

In  most  instances  conditions  are  present  which  easily  account 
for  the  cardiac  hypertrophy.    Chronic  valvular  disease  and  adher- 
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ent  perit^ardiimi  coexist,  or  the  heart  is  restricted  in  its  function 
by  adhesions  between  it  and  surrounding  parts  (chronic  adhesive 
modiastinopericarditis).  In  still  other  instances  the  effects  of  a 
valve  lesion  are  intensified  bv  mediastinopericardial  arlhesiuns. 
In  any  case  the  pericarditis  either  prevents  the  establishment  of 
adequate  comijeusation  or  wcasioiis  premature  loss  of  such  com- 
pensation  as  may  have  been  attained. 

When  syniptonis  eventtially  ap|x^ar  they  may  be  such  as  are 
seen  in  uncomplicated  but  nneompeusated  valvular  defects;  ve- 
nous stasis,  hepatic  and  other  visceral  engorgementj  oedema,  as- 
cites, dyspnoea,  and  eougli  with  i*r  without  expectoration,  which 
may  be  simply  catarrhal  or  bloody,  according  to  the  degree  of  pul- 
monary congestion. 

In  some  cases  without  coexisting  valvular  disease  the  earli- 
est symptoms  are  pal]>itation,  either  with  or  without  dysptia^a, 
called  forth  by  effort  or  excitement,  and  oecaHion  much  discom- 
fort and  alarm.  In  such  the  |)ulse  is  apt  to  be  hiihitually  rapid, 
while  cardiac  iiupulse  is  exaggerated  in  force  and  extent  In 
other  cases,  again,  circulatory  disturliance  is  shown  by  digestive 
disorders,  lasting  for  many  years  and  attributed  to  simple  dys- 
l>ep8ia  or  chronic  gastritis,  but  nevtT  traced  to  their  proper 
source  becatise  of  its  obscurity  or  impossible  diagnosis  of  the  peri- 
cardial adhesions*  In  all  such  cases  there  is  nothing  to  distin- 
guish them  from  ordinary  instances  of  cardiac  incompetence  due  to 
dilatation  or  mitral  disease. 

Physical  examination  nsunlly  discloses  hepatic  enlargement, 
and  if  signs  of  heart-disease  are  not  apparent  the  condition  is 
thought  to  \ye  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  either  hypertrophic  or  atro- 
phic, according  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  and  density  or 
smoothness  of  the  organ. 

In  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  displaying  pronounced  en- 
gorgement of  the  liver,  I  have  been  impressed  by  its  peculiar  ob- 
stinacy to  treytment.  Tho  hepatic  congestion  is  most  difficult  of 
reduction  by  onlinary  nterhods,  and  displays  a  striking  tendency 
to  recur  so  scK>n  as  treatment  is  abandoned* 

Por  several  years  I  have  had  in  charge  a  patient  whose  mitral 
j^Talve  leaks  and  whose  enormously  enlarged  heart  is  apparently 
rimpletely  incased  in  fibrous  tissue  that  binds  down  the  organ  on 
all  ftidea,  so  that  no  amount  of  rest  in  bed  or  digitalis  seems  to 
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reduce  its  size  in  tlie  least.  The  liver  has  always  been  greatly 
engorged,  extending  for  a  long  time  nearly  to  the  crest  of  the 

ileum,  and  ret]uiring  the  daily  use  of  saline  laxatives  to  relieve 
the  patitmt  from  jjain  and  di^^eomfort.  For  the  past  year  the 
organ  has  been  gradnally  diminishing  sivmewhat  in  size  and  in- 
creaiiing  in  thitiness  and  hardne^^s.  The  patient  has  experienced 
n^markal>ly  little  dys|)n(ra  on  effort,  but  is  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
jiounding  and  tnmultuons  action  of  the  heart,  this  sensation  being 
specially  noticeable  in  the  epigastrium.  Of  late,  she  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  cough,  difficult  mucous  expectoration,  and  upon 
several  occasions  slight  haemoptysis.  She  has  to  be  extremely 
careful  in  her  diet^  and  her  urine  and  menses  have  become 
scanty. 

Anotiier  female  ^latieht  with  |>rononnced  mitral  insuthciency 
has  pericardial  adhesions  that  hind  down  the  left  side  and  base  of 
the  heart,  fixing  the  upexdieat  immovably  in  place,  far  to  the  left 
and  downward,  but  the  border  of  the  right  heart  is  apparent!}^ 
free  from  adhesions.  Whereas  the  left  ventricle  never  varies  in 
size  under  any  conditions,  the  right  heart,  as  shown  by  the  area 
of  cardiac  dulness,  becomes  dilated  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
rapidity.  Tlie  liver,  which  is  persisfently  enlarged,  fluctuates 
somewhat  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  right  heart, 
hut  even  when  at  its  smallest  always  extends  from  2  to  3  inches 
helow  the  inferior  costal  margin,  no  matter  how  vigorous  may  be 
the  onslaughts  upon  it  by  means  of  Epsom  salts.  This  patient's 
synijitouis  are  not  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  are  those  of  short- 
ness of  breath  and  a  rapid  pounding  action  of  tlip  heart  and  gen- 
eral weakness.  The  urine  remains  fairly  abundant,  and  the 
menses  are  t<x»  profuse  and  protracted.  She  is  always  promptly 
benefited  by  absolute  rest  in  bed,  a  milk  diet,  cathartics,  and  digi- 
talis, although  tins  last-named  agent  never  materially  slows  the 
heart. 

The  moat  interesting  class  of  cases  are  those  whose  clinical  fea- 
tures closely  resemble  a  case  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
These  cases,  usually  of  chronic  fibrous  mediastinopericarditis, 
generally  pursue  a  latent  course  for  many  years,  and  often,  even 
after  sTOiptoms  have  set  in^  are  not  recognised  as  adherent  peri- 
cardium until  they  come  to  autopsy.  Xot  only  is  there  a  chronic 
engorgement  of  the  liver,  but  there  is  a  perihepatitis  with  increase 
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of  the  iriterstirial  eoDnoctive  tissue.  In  time  this  fibrous  tissue, 
UBtlergoing  contract  ion,  causes  a  reduction  in  size  and  marked 
increase  in  the  hardness  of  the  liver,  which,  extending  below  the 
costal  arcli  to  a  variable  distance,  feeln  thin,  dense,  and  regular, 
the  notcli  being  inteni*itied,  and  often  one  lube  disproportionately 
larger  tlian  the  other.  It  u  now,  when  the  organ  has  shrunken 
an<l  growTi  dense,  that  syniptonis  begin.  The  patient- g  attention 
is  tarsi  attracted  by  an  inerease  in  the  size  antl  firmness  of  his 
abdomen.  In  some  instances  icterus  accompanies  or  even  pre- 
cedes this  increase  of  girth. 

At  length  driven  to  seek  medical  advice,  he  is  discovereil  to 
have  slight  icterus  and  ascites,  usually  without  oxleina  of  the  lower 
extremities.  The  physican  examines  the  heart  and  urine,  detects 
BO  heart-disease  and  discovers  no  albumin,  hut  perhaps  some  bile. 
The  case  is  juit  down  io^  one  of  hepatic  cirrhosis.  The  frdlowing 
is  an  illustrative  case: 

A  man  of  fifty-five,  who  had  been  intensely  jaundiced  for  near- 
ly two  years,  and  in  August,  1900,  was  tapped  for  ascites,  called 
me  in  consult  at  ion  a  short  time  ago.  The  ascites,  which  had  for  a 
time  been  reduced  by  apocyonm  cannabimmi,  only  to  sjM^edily 
recur,  had  l>een  again  tlrawii  mAF  tin*  ninruiug  of  the  day  1  saw  him. 
lie  had  had  articular  rlunimatisni  eightet^n  years  before^  but  had 
suffered  no  shortness  of  breath  or  other  discomfort  since.  The 
thin*bordered,  dense,  slightly  granular-feeling  liver  extended  in 
the  median  line  nearly  to  the  umbilicus  and  from  one  costal  arch 
to  the  other,  being  Inst  beneath  the  right  ribs,  just  outside  the 
right  mamillary  line.  Owing  to  the  reeeiit  piiraeentesis,  fhe  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  free  frmu  Huid,  and  there  was  no  cedenua.  The 
cardiac  area  was  somewhat  increased  to  the  right  and  downward, 
the  sounds  were  clear  and  strong  and  free  from  murmurs.  The 
rather  tapping  apex-beat  was  in  the  fifth  left  inters|iace  inside  the 
vertical  nipple-line,  and  there  was  a  distinct  though  feeble  pulsa- 
tion in  the  e[ngastrium.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  interspaces,  Ix** 
tween  the  afiexdieat  and  sternum,  and  also  iu  the  sulcus  between 
the  enflifonn  ap|>endix  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages,  a  systolic  re- 
traction could  l>e  perceived  both  by  palpation  and  inspection. 
Furthermore,  when  the  patient  was  instructed  to  take  a  slow,  deep 
bn^ath,  the  right  external  jugular  conld  be  seen  to  bulge  out  during 
the  inspiratory  eflFort.    This  distention  was  also  palpable.    Pulsus 
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paradoxus  could  not  be  determined,  I  had  no  bedtation  in  mak- 
ing a  dingnosis  of  p&eudo-atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  secondary 
to  an  adherent  pericardium.  This  patient  died  a  few  weeks 
later. 

One  of  the  mogt  tj^>ical  cases,  and  by  the  way  the  first  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw,  was  seen  in  ISiU  with  Dr.  Christophe.  The 
patient  was  a  male,  «gr*<l  tifty-two,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health 
until  an  aftnok  of  the  grip  in  February,  1889,  after  whii-h  his 
heahh  failed  progressively.  Six  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  he  took 
to  the  house  with  drnp^y  and  ai^^cites.  The  former  yielded  to  caf- 
feine and  digitalis,  but  the  hitter  iM?rsi5^ted  until  drawn  otf  by  tap- 
ping the  day  l»efore  I  saw  hioi.  The  patient  was  in  bed^  of  medi* 
nm  height,  considerably  emaciated,  and  coiiiplaiuetl  of  dyspna^a, 

dry  cough,  anorexia,  flatu- 
lence, const i]>a t  ion ,  scanty  non- 
iillnurnumis  uriue,  puiu  in  the 
hepatic  region,  and  insomnia. 
The  lungs  were  negative, 
hut  on  examining  the  heart 
the  apex-beat  was  fouud  to  be 
:i  weak  rap  in  the  fifth  left  in- 
terspace on  the  nipple-line  and 
to  be  followed  by  a  distinct 
diastolic  reWmnd  or  shock, 
whih'  there  was  in  addition  an 
uumistakable  systolic  reees- 
-ion  *»f  the  fifth  interspace, 
frt»m  the  Ixirder  uf  the  ster- 
num to  a  i>oint  outside  of  the 
a[)ex-iinpulse.  ( 'ard  iac  dul- 
ness  extended  from  the  right  sternal  border  to  J  an  inch  outside 
the  left  nipjde,  and  in  the  mitral  area  was  a  harsh  systolic  mur- 
mur that  was  traiismitti'd  in  mid*axillary  line  (Fig.  'J2).  Jioth 
heart-sounds  were  audible,  and  the  second  at  the  apex  was  followed 
by  a  short  diastolic  niurnnir.  The  inferior  hejmtic  border  was 
paljmhle  i'  inches  below  the  costal  arch^  and  was  thin,  hard,  and 
somewhat  irregular.  The  |ndse  was  slow,  tense,  and  regular,  and 
there  was  no  icterus. 

The  tliagnosia  was  plainly  that  of  mitral  regurgitation   and 
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adherent  poricMinliiim  with  ^ffoiHliTrv  iMrrhosis  of  the  liver  and 
ascites. 

The  ebrouicity  of  such  a  case  is  attested  bv  the  fact  that  after 
repeated  tappings  and  prolonged  contiueiiient  to  the  house  this 
patient  again  api^eared  in  public,  and  was  acciJentally  encoun- 
tered by  me  in  tbe  fall  of  1895.  He  admitted  that  he  was  not  very 
well,  and  tbat  he  still  had  his  ascites.  He  died  a  few  months  sub- 
sequently. In  this  interesting  case  cardiac  symptoms  did  not  as- 
sert themselves,  and  the  clinical  history  was  essentially  that  of 
atrophic  <*irrho8is  of  the  liver,  and  would  ordinarily  pass  for  suck 

The  following  case  is  narrated  because  of  its  interesting  clini- 
cal course  an  J  instructive  pathological  findings:  Mrs.  M.,  aged 
forty-five,  consulted  me  in  February,  1893,  l)ecfluse  of  an  obsti- 
nate cough  which  had  developed  the  Xovembt^r  previous  and  re- 
sisted treatment.  She  gave  a  history  of  scarlatina  at  the  age  of 
seven,  and  of  a  pain,  probably  rheunuitic.  in  the  right  hip  almost 
continually  between  her  tenth  and  thirteenth  years.  She  stated, 
also,  that  at  that  time  she  suffered  from  shortness  of  breath  upon 
attempting  to  run  or  go  upstairs,  and  at  such  times  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  faint.  She  thought  her  pulse  had  always  been  irregular, 
lice  whenever  she  had  had  ^xrasion  to  require  the  services  of  a 
physican  comment  was  made  upon  its  irregularity.  She  was  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  two  years  later  gave  birth  to  her 
only  childy  both  the  pregnancy  and  labour  liaving  been  uneventful, 
excepting  for  a  mild  '*  milk  leg."  Fourteen  years  subsequently 
she  became  a  widow.  She  had  considered  herself  well  except  for 
ner\Hmsness  and  attacks  of  neuralgia.  In  the  fall  of  1892  was 
treated  for  pain  and  swelling  of  right  leg,  between  ankle  and 
knee*  and  for  '"  fulness  and  tightness  '*  about  tbe  waist.  In  No- 
vember had  contracted  n  bronchitis,  and  since  then  had  nut  been 
free  from  cough*  although  under  treatment  for  same. 

Her  only  symptoms  at  the  time  she  consulted  me  were  fre- 
quent paroxysmal  cough,  with  scanty  mucous  expectoration,  pain 
'•cross  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  the  cough,  and  moderate  short- 
xiefis  of  breath  on  exertion.  Digestion,  bowel  movements,  and  mic- 
turition seemed  normal.  She  had  passed  the  menopause  several 
months  before. 

She  was  5  feet  1  inch  in  height  and  weighed  145  pounds. 
The  pulse  was  103^  somewhat  irregular,  not  intermittent,  smalli 
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and  weak.  The  lungs  were  resonant  throughout,  and  the  hroath- 
sounds  vesicuhir;  im  rales  except  fine  inspiratory  crepitus  at  the 
extreme  right  Im^,  Aosv  to  the  spinal  rolimin,  and  at  the  extreme 
hiwer  limit  uf  the  left  lung,  froiu  the  anterior  axillary  to  the  pos- 
terior scapular  line.  These  rales  were  thought  to  indicate  old 
pleuritic  adhesions.  The  apex-beat  was  in  the  tifth  left  space  2 
inches  from  the  sternum,  hroad,  strong,  and  at  times  thumping. 
There  was  slight  epigurttrie  pulsation^  and  cardiac  dulness  was 
increased  somewhat  to  the  right. 

The  {luluiouic  swond  sound  was  acceiituate^l,  while  the  tirst 
at  the  apex  was  at  times  split  and  thumping,  at  times  i*reeeded  by 
a  shorty  rough  presystolic  munuur,  A  systolic  apt*x-murmur  was 
not  very  distinct.  No  signs  of  adherent  i>ericardium  were  noted 
at  that  tiiue  either  because  overlooked,  or  because  the  chronic  me- 
diastiuitis  di<l  not  develoj^  until  n  year  or  two  subse(|uently.  The 
lower  border  of  the  liver,  firm  and  rounded,  was  palpable  nearly 
at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.     There  was  no  <edema. 

The  diagnosis  was  made  of  mitral  stenosis  in  a  fair  state  of 
compensation,  secondary  hepatic  engorgement,  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis, probably  secondary  also  to  the  mitral  disease. 

Uniler  appropriate  trf'atuu'ut,  tlirected  mainly  to  relieving 
stasis  in  the  pulmonic  and  general  venous  systems,  cough  gradu- 
ally disappeareil,  and  the  patient  considertnl  herself  in  fair  health 
during  the  summer.  In  Hay  it  was  noted  that  tlie  pulse  was  100, 
not  intermittent,  but  sliglitly  irregular  iu  force.  The  following 
October*  after  1  had  returned  from  Bad  Xauheim,  and  instituted 
the  balneological  treatment  of  heart'disease  in  my  prai^tice,  the 
patient  detdded  to  try  a  course  of  bat! is,  Fi»r  a  time  they  seemed 
to  benefit  her,  but  after  alniut  three  weeks  she  said  she  began  to 
notice  increase  in  the  size  of  lu*r  abdomen  at  its  lowi^st  part.  I  at 
once  examined  her,  and  to  my  surprise  detected  unmistakable 
signs  of  moderate  ascites.  The  Imths  were  discontinued  in  the 
belief  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  pre^^ented  the  development 
of  ascites,  they  would  not  catise  its  removal. 

From  that  time  onward  ascites  gradually  increased  until  in 
June,  1894,  paracentesis  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  From 
this  time  to  the  date  of  her  death,  a  period  of  three  years,  the 
fluid  was  drawn  off  32  times,,  the  longest  interval  between  the  tap- 
pings being  seven  weeks  and  the  shortest  six  days.     In  addition 
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she  took  elatoriii  in  large  doses  and  various  diuretic  remedies. 
Palpation  of  the  liver  now  showed  that  it  had  becpme  thin,  very 
hard,  and  deeply  iiotehe«l. 

About  two  years  before  her  death  she  began  to  suffer  froDi 
what  appeared  to  be  attaclvQ  of  subaeute  bronchitis.  At  such 
times  there  was  luild  eoniinuons  pyrexia  and  the  cough  was  most 
harassing,  often  effectually  preventing  sleep  and  requiring  large 
doses  of  codeine  phosphate.  All  known  expectorants  in  various 
couibinations  were  tried  wilh  ai»pareutly  no  more  eifeet  than  to 
facilitate  expectoration.  The  only  treatment  that  schemed  of  ma- 
terial henetit  was  truly  heroic  catharsis,  since  the  withdrawal  of 
the  ascites  seemed  only  to  remove  pressui*e  on  the  diaphragm,  but 
not  to  lessen  the  great  venous  engorgement. 

These  attacks  grew  more  frequent,  the  inten^als  between  them 
shorter,  until  at  last  cough  became  chronic  and  persisted  to  the 
end.  During  these  months  I  sa\v  her  but  rarely,  as  her  son,  who 
was  a  physician,  devoted  himself  to  her  care.  At  one  of  my  visits, 
a  year  or  more  before  her  death,  I  discovered  fine  crackling  rales 
all  around  the  base  of  the  riglit  lung,  particularly  in  front,  which 
were  brought  out  distinctly  by  deep  inspiration,  and  were  un- 
changed by  cough.  These  rules  eventually  spread  so  as  to  be  heard 
nearly  to  the  clavicle,  while  as  time  went  on  similar  crepitant 
sounds  lieeauje  audible  nutre  or  less  extensively  at  the  base  of  the 
left  lung.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  the  characters  of  pleuritic 
friction^  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  exjdain  them.  It  may  here  be 
stated,  however,  that  the  autopsy  subse*piently  showed  them  to 
have  l>een  due  to  wide-spread  pleuritic  adhesions. 

A  year  t>efore  her  death  her  son  first  detected  systolic  reces- 
sion of  the  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  site  of  the  apex-beat, 
and  pulsus  paradthvits.  Bacilli  were  never  discovered  in  the  spu- 
tnin,  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  urine  showed  nothing 
m<>re  than  the  usual  changes  due  to  passive  congestion.  The  last 
months  of  life  were  spent  in  a  cimtinual  struggle  to  keep  within 
reasonable  limits  the  ever-present  and  never-conquerable  venous 
engorgement.  (Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  supervened  many 
wx^eks  before  the  end,  which  finally  took  place  in  May,  1897, 
with  symptoms  closely  resembling  but  not  identical  with 
iiramia. 

Thanks  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  case  by  her  son,  the  unto- 
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mortem  diagnosis  was  made  of  chronic  indurative  mediastino- 
pericarditis.  No  other  signs  ever  developed  than  the  few  men- 
tioned above,  pulsus  paradoxus  and  a  visible  systolic  recession  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  apex. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  \V.  A.  Evans  twenty-seven  hours 
after  death,  and  was  briefly  as  follows :  The  abdomen  contained  a 
small  amount  of  fluid,  and  the  omentum  was  adherent  to  the  ab- 
dominal wall  above  the  umbilicus  and  along  the  linea  alba,  adhe- 
sions being  so  firm  that  they  could  not  be  separated  without  tear- 
ing the  omentum.  The  uterus  was  larger  than  normal,  the  right 
tube  very  firmly  adherent  to  rectum  and  posterior  part  of  the 
uterus,  right  ovary  being  normal;  left  tube  also  firmly  adher- 
ent to  the  left  side  of  the  rectum  and  side  of  pelvis  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  completely  covering  the  left  ovary,  which  was 
also  normal.  There  was  an  exudate  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  left  broad  ligament.  The  liver  was  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall  over  both  right  and  left  lobes,  the  i)arietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum being  thickened  and  its  visceral  layer  showing  evidence  of 
old  inflammation.  The  organ  measured  9  by  5  inches,  its  right 
lobe  4  inches  vertically,  and  its  left  lobe  2  inches  in  its  antero- 
posterior diameter.  The  surface  of  the  liver  was  markedly  irregu- 
lar and  divided  by  scars  into  large  areas,  its  lower  border  being 
so  notched  that  it  was  practically  imix)ssible  to  make  out  the 
lobes.  Its  capsule  was  irregularly  thickened,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  lace-work.  The  substance  of  the  organ  was  firm,  cut- 
ting with  resistance,  and  the  lobules,  very  irregular  in  size,  stood 
out  prominently,  and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule  could 
be  traced  into  the  underlying  liver  substance — in  short,  it  was  in  a 
state  of  advanced  Glissonian  cirrhosis. 

The  right  kidney,  5\  inches  long  and  2^  wide  and  2  thick, 
showed  increase  in  the  thickness  of  its  capsule,  some  parenchym- 
atous degeneration  and  interstitial  overgrowth.  The  left  kid- 
ney, 6  by  3  by  If  inches,  with  capsule  firmly  adherent  in  places 
and  thickened,  showed  other  changes  the  same  as  in  right  kidney. 

The  spleen  showed  marked  thickening  and  some  interstitial 
splenitis. 

The  gastro-intestinal  tract  showed  no  especial  changes,  except 
that  the  peritoneal  covering  was  thickened. 

The  appendix  was  firmly  bound  down  to  the  right  iliac  fossa 
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by  a  solid  mass  of  adhesions  behind  the  cieciim,  and  was  less  than 
1  inch  ill  length. 

The  right  pleural  cavity  was  the  seat  of  very  extensive  adhe- 
sions, which  were  most  tirin  anteriorly  and  more  abundant  at  the 
apex  than  at  the  base.  There  w^as  considerable  fluid  in  this  cavity, 
and  the  lung  was  firmly  attached  to  the  diaphragm.  The  pulmo- 
nary pleura  was  thickened;  and  oo  section  the  surface  of  the  lung 
showed  considerable  aiuuuiia,  no  tiil)erculous  nodules,  and  no  in- 
flamunitiou. 

The  left  lung  was  adherent  at  base  anteriorly  and  also  poste- 
riorly, adhesions  to  diaphragm  he'mg  very  solid.  At  apex  was  a 
superlicial  calcareous  mass  attached  to  the  visceral  pleura,  and  in 
other  respects  the  left  lung  was  of  the  same  appearance  and  con- 
dition as  the  right  lung. 

The  pericardium  was  attached  to  the  pleune  and  chest-wall, 
and  in  situ  felt  like  a  solid  bony  shield,  reaching  to  the  sixth  rib 
and  I  an  inch  w^itbin  the  left  mammary  line.  Upon  removal  of 
the  heart  it  was  found  tluit  the  urgan  was  completely  incased  by 
several  calcare<3us  phites,  which  were  closely  in  apposition  with 
yet  separate<l  from  each  other,  so  that  the  lines  of  separation  had 
allowed  the  heart  to  imdergo  contraction  and  relaxation.  These 
plates  of  lime  united  the  two  pericardial  layers  firmly.  The  w^alls 
of  the  several  chandjers  were  bypertrophied>  particularly  the  left 
auricle  and  right  ventrirle.  With  exception  of  the  left  ventricle 
the  cavities  were  all  modenitely  dilated.  The  heart-muscle  had 
the  apjM^arauce  of  brown  atruphy.  All  valves  excepting  the  mitral 
were  healthy,  these  l>eing  thickened,  stiffened,  adherent  along 
their  edges,  and  |*ro]ectod  intfj  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  like  a 
cone  or  funnel.  The  mitral  orifice  was  moderately  thickened  with 
old  sclerotic  tissue  and  admitted  one  finger. 

To  me  it  is  very  interesting  and  quite  remarkable  that  the  pa- 
tient was  never  able  to  give  any  history  of  an  attack  of  pericar- 
ditis, which  the  necropsy  showed  must  have  been  very  extensive. 
It  probably  occurred  at  so  early  a  period  in  childhood,  perhaps 
ibsequent  to  the  scarlatina,  that  it  failed  to  be  impressed  on  her 
^emorj*.  or  w^as  not  discovered  at  the  time.  If  it  was  secondary 
to  the  scarlet  fever,  forty-one  years  elapsed  before  it  finally  led 
to  the  patient's  death.  The  post-mortem  findings,  furthermore, 
revealed  in  a  striking  manner  the  extent  to  which  chronic  pro* 
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iiferative  inflammation  may  involve  other  structures,  notably  the 
liver,  and  may  lead  iiltiniately  to  the  clinical  features  of  hepatic 
cirrhosis  with  ascites.  The  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  pleurae 
probably  oeenrred  at  the  tinu*  wlien  the  patient  nlanifei^ted  a  low 
grade  of  fever  with  congh,  and  fine,  dry  crepitus  over  the  front 
and  base  of  the  right  lung,  and  suhseqnently  also  of  the  left.  Thig 
case  also  illustrates  the  chronicity  of  some  of  these  eases,  and  the 
fact  tliat  ileatli  is  the  resuh  not  so  much  of  eardiae  asthenia  as  of 
the  effect  on  the  system  of  the  associated  conditions.  That  etio- 
logical data  in  sudi  eases  are  fretinently  wanting,  and  tliat  there- 
fore the  primary  cause  of  the  synipttims  inay  be  unsusjwcted  to  the 
endj  is  shown  by  the  following  case: 

Mrs,  !>.,  a  physician's  wife,  aged  forty-six,  was  first  seen  by 
me  December  24,  ISiH^  liecause  of  increasing  s\Tuptoms  of  cardiac 
disease.  Iler  statements  were  jiositive  that  with  the  exception 
of  measles  iin<l  whooping-i^ough  in  cliildhwKl  she  had  never  been 
ill  before  the  onset  of  her  present  trr*ubh\  She  hafl  been  a  si-hot*!- 
teacher  up  to  her  marriage  tliree  years  before.  Her  husband 
stated  that  lie  at  first  noticed  tachycardia  shortly  after  marriage,  I 
but  no  other  symptoms  had  been  observed  until  May,  1894.  She 
then  de%'eloped  dyspna-a  on  exertion,  a  nil  o<.*easionally  (edema  of 
the  lower  extremities  and  face.  During  the  summer  of  1894  she 
toiyk  sulphate  of  strychnine,  digitalis,  strophanthus  "  off  and 
on  "  without  ap]  in  rent  benefit,  but  had  r£*cently  shown  some  im- 
provement on  iodide  of  jK^tash  and  belladonna.  Her  menses 
were  absent  sini^e  July;  the  only  symptoms  complained  of  were 
slight,  Jrv  cough,  a  not  very  marked  luH-atblessnesa  on  exertion, 
a  f I 'cling  of  weakness,  antl  oeeasionul  puftiness  of  the  lower 
extremities. 

She  was  of  mediimi  height  and  wc^l!  nourished.  Examination 
discovered  signs  of  fluid  in  the  riglit  pleural  cavity,  reaching  to 
the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  some  fine  crackling  rides  at 
the  extreme  posterior  left  base  that  grew  more  abundant  after 
cough. 

Otherwise  the  lungs  were  negative.  The  pulse  was  small, 
weak,  regular,  and  moderately  accelerated.  The  apex-beat  was  in 
the  fifth  left  interspace,  Just  outside  the  nipple-line,  diffused  and 
weak.  There  w^as  no  epigastric  pulsation,  but  at  the  level  of  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness  reached  from  1 
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inch  to  the  right  of  the  steniuiii  tr>  fiiUv  midway  between  the  left 
nippk'  aod  the  antfrior  axillary  line  (Fig.  23),  There  were  no 
miinnnrs,  but  the  first  sound  at  the  npox  was  weak  and  the  second 
at  tlie  base  rednplieated,  the  pnlnionie  second  being  accentuated. 
No  signs  of  adherent  jieriearditis  were  noticed.  The  lower  hepatic 
border  was  palpable  at  tlie  level  oi  the  unibiliens,  and  was  thin 
and  hard-     The  spleen  was  not  eiilargetl,  and  there  was  no  ascites* 

The  ease  was  considered 
one  of  general  cardiac  dilata- 
tion supervening  uiKm  a  previ- 
ous hyjiertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  uiKin  the  in- 
creased pulmonary  bhx*d*pres- 
sure  occasioned  by  the  fluid 
in  the  right  pleural  cavity. 
How  much  of  the  increase 
in  heart's  dulness  to  the  lefr 
gwas  attributable  to  dilatatiun, 
ad  how  inueh  to  transposi- 
tion of  the  organ  from  pres- 
sure by  the  intrapleural  flui*L 
was  left  an  ojK^n  qnestiim.  In 
the  absence  of  a  definite  his- 
tory of  pleurisy  and  of  other 
signs  of  dropsy,  the  nature  i)f 
the  liquid  in  the  ])k'ural  cavity,  whether  an  exudate  or  transudate^ 
was  a  matter  of  donbt.  The  liver  was  evidently  cirrhotic.  Exam- 
ination of  the  urine  was  negative. 

In  spite  of  physical  rest,  digitalis,  diuretics,  and  cathartics, 
the  amount  of  intrajjleural  fluid  rcnuiined  stationary  for  the  next 
three  weeks.  Paracentesis  was  then  ]>erformedj  and  the  fluid  rap- 
idly reaccnniulating,  the  ofieration  was  repeated  within  a  week. 
After  the  second  aspiration  the  fluid  mounted  to  the  upper  level 
of  the  third  rib  and  symptoms  of  pressure  increased.  It  was  then 
de<'ided  to  try  the  efficacy  of  baths  (Bad  Xauheini).  These  were 
endured  so  badly,  however,  that  they  were  discontinued  after  four 
days.  By  Febrnary  Gib  the  actual  embarrassment  had  become  so 
pronounced  that  this  fact,  together  with  the  failure  of  paracen- 
t^is  to  permanently  reduce  the  amount  of  pleural  effusion,  led  the 
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consulting  surgeon  to  advise  resection  of  a  rib  in  the  hope  that 
permanent  drainage  would  afford  time  and  opportunity  for  the 
heart  to  regain  its  former  vigour.  The  proposal  having  been  laid 
before  the  patient  and  her  husband,  and  their  consent  obtained, 
the  operation  was  done  the  next  day.  Everything  seemed  to  pro- 
gress favourably  for  a  few  days,  when  suddenly  sjTuptoms  of  pro- 
nounced fibrinous  pleuritis  developed  in  that  side.  Temperature 
rose  to  102°  F.,  strength  waned  rapidly,  and  the  patient  died  ten 
days  after  the  operation.  I  may  say  here  that  the  infection  was 
subsequently  proved  to  be  a  pneumococcus  one. 

The  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  Hektoen  twenty-four  hours  after 
death,  and  the  findings  may  be  briefly  stated  to  have  been  a  totally 
adherent  pericardium,  with  several  plates  of  lime-salts  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ventricles,  the  largest  lamina  being  about  the  size 
of  a  silver  half  dollar.  The  sac  was  also  bound  by  adhesions  to  the 
left  pulmonary  pleura,  but  not  to  the  chest-wall.  The  valves  and 
myocardium  seemed  normal,  there  was  evidence  of  recent  right- 
sided  pleurisy  with  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  acute  crdema  of  the 
left  lung  with  some  fresh  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  on  that  side. 

The  liver  was  cirrhotic,  but  not  atrophied.  Kidneys  were 
healthy,  and  there  were  evidences  of  perihepatitis  and  peri- 
splenitis. 

The  necropsy  seemed  to  make  it  evident  that  the  condition 
within  the  right  pleural  cavity  had  been  a  hydrothorax,  while  the 
pericardial  adherence  explained  why  medical  treatment  had  been 
unavailing.  Had  this  patient  lived,  and  time  been  afforded  for 
shrinkage  of  the  liver  to  take  place,  ascites  would  undoubtedly 
have  developed,  and  the  case  have  presented  the  clinical  features 
of  what  Pick  terms  pericarditic  pseudocirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the 
same  as  did  the  others. 

In  explanation  of  ascites  in  such  cases  Heideman  lays  down 
the  four  following  propositions:  (1)  In  these  cases  there  is 
chronic  inflammation  of  all  the  serous  membranes.  (2)  The  stag- 
nation occasioned  by  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  muscle  leads  to 
ascites,  because  on  account  of  the  chronic  peritonitis  the  peritoneal 
vessels  offer  a  locus  minor  is  resistentixv,  (3)  The  cirrhotic  pro- 
cess in  the  liver  so  often  observed  under  these  circumstances  is  oc- 
casioned by  extension  of  the  inflammatory  irritation  from  the 
capsule  of  the  liver  as  well  as  by  the  chronic  hypersemia.      (4) 
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By  the  growth  and  contraction  of  this  connectire  tissue  in  and 
about  the  liver  the  stagnation  and  transudation  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  are  increased. 

CSoiirse  and  Termination. — The  cour&e  of  chronic  adhesive 
perieardiii&  varirs  luikL,  <k* pending  iijH^n  the  extent  of  the  adhe- 
sions and  the  coexistence  or  not  of  other  diseases,  as  chronic 
valvular  lesions.  If  the  process  is  confined  to  obliteration  of  the 
sac  the  condition  may  last  for  many  yeai^,  and  the  patient  subse- 
quently die  from  some  independent  affection*  Usually*  however, 
the  same  as  when  mediastino|)ericardiris  leads  to  extensive  union 
with  the  surrounding  parts,  the  disease,  after  having  iM:*rsisTi*d  far 
a  long  time  without  symptoms,  is  likely  to  bring  about  those  cir- 
culatory and  respiratory  disturbances  already  descrilied,  and  so 
well  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  cases.  If  adherent  i>ericardium  is 
associated  with  vah^ilar  disease  it  affects  the  latter  injuriously, 
and  its  more  rapid  course  is  inseparably  eonueeted  with  that  of  the 
endocardial  lesion.  In  soeh  a  case  cardiac  breakdown  is  inevita- 
hie,  and  not  likely  to  Ix*  long  |>ostponed.  Xevertheless,  even  here 
much  de)>ends  up«3n  the  treataient  and  upon  the  patient's  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  his  condition.  In  the  case  of  the  young  lady 
whoee  mitral  insiuffieiency  is  sadly  complicated  by  adhesion  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  and  apex  to  the  retracted  lung-border  and 
chest-wall,  symptoms  of  right  ventriele  failure  came  on  rmly  three 
years  after  her  first  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  were  tmdoubtedly 
hastened  by  the  j^erioardial  adliesions  (see  page  10(3).  It  is  now 
nearly  eighteen  months  since  ber  symptoms  became  alarming,  and 
the  fact  that  her  o%'erburdeDed  right  ventriele  is  to-day  actually 
doing  better 'work  than  a  year  ago  is  due  to  the  persistent  use  of 
appropriate  remedies  and  to  her  having  lejirned  that  so  soon  as  the 
first  signal  of  danger  is  perceived  she  must  take  to  her  bed  until 
the  right  heart  recovers  its  tone. 

The  manner  in  which  many  cases  of  this  affection  terminate 
has  already  been  made  apparent.  Either  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or  they  are  indicative  of  cardiac 
insulBciency  of  mitral  disease.  Either  stasis  in  the  systemic  veins 
and  viscera  increases  until  the  patient  succuud>s  to  general  exhaus- 
tion, or  in  another  set  of  cases  he  is  worn  out  after  months  or  years 
by  the  ever-reeurring  ascites,  the  heart  not  evincing  special  weak- 
According  to  Kussmaul,  pulmonary  infarcts  are  particu- 
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larly  frequent  in  cases  of  ebronic  mecIiastinoperiearJitis,  and 
tlje^^e  muy  jirovt^  the  cause  of  death. 

Physical  Sigxis. — Itmpccfum. — The  ease  nnd  certainty  with 
which  jiilherciU  |>cricanliuiii  can  W  recognii^^d  clinically  depend 
upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  adhesionB.  If  the  sac  is 
Imund  d<iwn  tu  die  heart,  hnt  not  to  surrounding  partt^y  the  condi- 
tion does  not  of  a  necessity  [irodnce  recognisable  physical  signs, 
and  this  fact  explains  why  sinechia  pericardii  is  so  often  first  de- 
tected on  the  |)i>st  iHortem  tahle.  In  the  cases  in  which  an  adher- 
ent pericardium  is  diagnosed  (here  are  generally  adhesions  Ix*- 
twren  tlie  sac  and  snnie  uf  the  stirronnding  structures,  as  the  ante- 
rior thoracic  wall,  the  pulmonary  {denra  on  either  side,  and  the 
diu])hragUL 

Acconlingly,  it  is  in  cases  of  chronic  iodnrative  mediastinoperi- 
carditis  that  the  diagnosis  is  most  easily  and  frequently  made.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  existencf^  of  adhesions  interferes  with 
the  change  iji  fcjrm  and  position  of  the  heart  normally  iwx*asiuned 
by  ventricular  systole.  During  this  phase  in  its  contractions  the 
heart  becomes  depressed  at  its  base,  and  assuming  a  more  rounded 
shape  thrusts  its  point  forward,  upward,  and  towards  the  left,  and 
thus  produces  the  impulse  against  the  chest-wall  known  as  the 
ajK^xdieat, 

It  is  evident  that  if  adhesions  restrict  these  movements  the 
heart  will  of  a  necessity  pull  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  bound. 
This  pulling  action  is  exerted  during  ventricular  systole,  and  con- 
sequently the  most  obvious  and  the  most  frequently  observed  sign 
of  adherent  i>ericardiuni  is  a  risible  i^ysiolie  recession  of  the  chest- 
walL  It  may  be  f^en-eivecl  in  various  situations,  Vnit  most  cnui- 
mrioly  in  the  neighhourhuod  of  the  apex-heat.  Only  a  very  lim- 
ited area  may  be  thus  drawn  inward,  but  in  m«tst  instunt^es  a 
systolic  sinking  takes  place  in  several  of  the  interspaces  near  the 
apex  and  even  in  the  epigastrium,  tlie  extent  and  locatitm  of  the 
adhesions  detennining  the  extent  and  fM>sition  of  this  sign.  It  is 
best  observed  by  jilacing  tJie  patient  in  a  strong  light,  and  then 
looking  at  the  l*ared  i-Iiest  fruui  above  downward  or  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  patient  suspend  respiration  for  a  mo- 
ment  while  ins|K?ction  is  being  made,  that  the  observer  may  not  be 
deceived  or  confused  by  sinking  of  the  soft  parts  incident  to  move- 
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ments  of  the  diaphragm.  Ordinarily,  there  is  but  slight  difficulty 
in  detecting  this  systolic  indrawing  in  question*  One  shonltl  be 
careful,  however,  not  to  mistake  for  a  sign  of  pericardial  adhesions 
the  systolic  depression  that  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  third  and 
fourth  interspaces  close  to  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  in  cases 
of  great  cardiac  liypertruphy,  and  which  is  due  to  atmospheric 
pressure  as  the  base  and  body  of  the  heart  rei'ede  from  the  chest- 
wall  during  systole. 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  yielding  soft  parts  that  display 
Btolie  retraction  most  readily,  and  as  it  is  possible  that  even 
aear  the  apex  this  may  be  owing  to  atmospheric  pressure,  this 
sign  is  not  pathognomonic.  The  value  of  the  sign  is  far  greater, 
therefore,  when  the  ribs  and  end  of  the  sternum  are  drawn  inward 
together  with  the  interspaces.  I  have  not  observed  this,  but  it 
15  said  to  sonietiioes  oeenr. 

Sir  Williaui  Rroiidbent  first  describefJ  a  systolic  retraction  of 
the  tentli  and  eleventli  interspaces  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
left  scapula  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  and  hence  it  is  often 
s{)okeu  of  as  Broadhenrs  sit/n.  It  is  occasionally  jjrrceived  on  the 
right  side  also.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  drawing  on  the  diaphragm  of 
a  h\*|jertrophied  and  fK^werfully  contracting  heart,  and  when  pres- 
ent is  considered  indicative  of  extensive  adhesions  between  the  sac 
and  the  diaphragm. 

Gibson  very  justly  attaches  great  importance  to  fixation  or  im- 
vbility  of  the  apex.  Xornuilly  the  heart,  and  hence  its  apex, 
ravitates  towards  the  de|)eudent  side  wdienever  the  patient  as* 
sanies  either  lateral  deenbitus.  When  he  lies  on  the  left  side  the 
point  of  the  heart  strikes  the  chest- wall  a  couple  of  inches  farther 
to  the  left  than  when  he  is  on  his  back,  while  in  the  right  lateral 
pcmition  the  impulse  is  nearly  or  (piite  behind  the  sternum,  and 
hence  imperceptible.  Consequently  in  any  case  in  w^hich  this  mo- 
bility of  the  apex  is  not  observed,  it  is  suggestive,  nay  indicative, 
of  its  fixation  by  external  adhesinns.  The  position  of  the  heart's 
Upex  shonhl  also  becuue  lowered  during  the  itispiratory  descent 
of  the  diaphragm,  striking  behind  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  or 
even  the  sixth  interspace.  The  existence  of  adhesions  may  pre- 
vent this,  and  accordingly  fixaiion  of  the  apex  during  the  two  res- 
piratory acts  is  likewise  a  sign  of  adherent  pericardium. 

The  other  phenomena  perceived  by  inspection  in  some  cases 
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are  connected  with  the  external  jugular  veins,  and  are  (1)  in- 
spiratory swelling  of  the  veins,  known  as  KussmauVs  sign,  and 
(2)  diastolic  collapse  of  the  veins,  known  as  Friedreich's  sign. 
In  my  experience  these  signs  are  not  as  frequently  met  with  as  is 
the  drawing  inward  of  the  interspaces,  and  I  do  not  recall  an  in- 
stance of  diastolic  collapse  of  the  veins.  KussmauFs  sign  is  pres- 
ent when  pericardial  adhesions  prevent  the  dilatation  of  the  right 
auricle  that  normally  takes  place  during  inspiration.  Instead  of 
the  inspiratory  act  exerting  an  aspirating  effect  upon  the  contents 
of  the  veins,  and  thus  collapsing  them,  the  opposite  effect  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  jugulars  become  visibly  distended.  Diastolic  col- 
lapse does  not  ap}>ear  to  be  limited  necessarily  to  the  jugulars,  since 
Broadbent  has  obsers'ed  it  in  the  superficial  veins  on  the  front  of 
the  chest,  and  says  it  was  due  to  traction  of  fibrous  bands  on  the 
coats  of  the  internal  mammary  vein  uniting  this  vessel  to  the  peri- 
cardium, and  causing  its  sudden  dilatation  during  ventricular  re- 
laxation. In  the  case  of  the  cervical  veins  their  diastolic  collapse 
is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  aspiratory  force  exerted  by  the 
sudden  diastolic  reboimd  of  the  right  auricle,  pulled  upon  as  it  is 
by  adhesions  between  it  and  surrounding  parts.  Two  other  physi- 
cal signs  that  remain  to  be  considered  are  best  perceived  by  the 
hand,  and  are  therefore  described  under  palpation. 

Palpation. — In  some  exceptional  instances  the  hand  laid  over 
the  apex  perceives  a  distinct  sudden  shock  not  synchronous  with 
systole,  but  with  diastole.  It  is  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  the  dias- 
tolic shock  or  rebound.  It  is  caused  by  the  pulling  of  fibrous  adhe- 
sions which,  put  on  the  stretch  during  systole,  pull  the  heart  sud- 
denly back  against  the  chest-wall  after  systole  has  ended.  Such  a 
rebound  can  scarcely  be  occasioned  by  any  other  condition  than  ex- 
ternal pericardial  adhesions,  and  therefore  by  some  is  considered 
pathognomonic  of  the  disease  under  discussion.  I  have  observed 
it  but  twice,  once  in  the  patient  whose  case  I  have  re|X)rted,  and 
the  other  time  in  a  man  at  Cook  County  Hospital  who  had,  in 
addition,  aortic  insufficiencv. 

The  second  phenomenon  obser^'ablo  by  palpation  is  the  pulsus 
paradoxus,  Normally  the  pulse  l>eeomos  fuller  and  stronger  to- 
wards the  end  of  inspiration,  smaller  and  weaker  towards  the  end 
of  expiration.  In  the  paradoxic  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
verse obtains,  strong  inspiration  causing  a  diminution  in  the  force 
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and  volume,  it  may  be  even  an  internussioii  of  tlie  pulse,  while 
towards  the  close  of  expiraition  the  pulse  regains  its  usual  strength 
and  fulness.  This  peeuliari ty  rnay  sometimes  l>e  perceived  in 
pericarditis  with  effusion,  and  therefore,  while  it^  presence  serves 
to  corroborate  other  signs  of  adherent  pericardium,  it  in  nowise 
can  be  lofiked  ufmn  as  pathognoinonic.  Aside  from  enabling  one 
to  appreciate  the  two  signs  just  mentioned^  palpation  is  of  service 
in  determining  the  mobility  or  tixatiini  cd"  the  a]iex  and  the  d<^gree 
of  enlargement  and  density  of  the  liver — cHinditions  I  deem  of  eon- 
iderable  importance  in  doubtful  cases, 

Percussion,^^^^  is  of  grciit  value  in  all  cases  of  suspected 
or  known  heart-disease*  In  adherent  jiericardium  cardiac  liypei*- 
trophy  or  dilatation  is  very  apt  to  exist,  and  hence  one  shoidd  in 
every  suspected  ease  attenjpt  by  percussion  to  ascertain  the  limits 
*  of  deej>-8eated  dulness,  since  in  the  absence  of  any  other  etiological 
factor  to  account  fr*r  enlargement,  this  condition  would  point  to 
the  likelihood  of  adhesions. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  suspected  a«lhesions  for  the 
area  of  absolute  cardiac  dulness  to  be  increased  in  all  directions, 
particularly  upward  and  to  the  left.  This  may  be  due  to  a  simple 
crowding  aside  of  the  atiterior  hing-margins  by  a  hyiK^rtrophied 
he-art,  yet  the  borders  may  be  retractr»d  and  fixed  by  pleuro pericar- 
dial adhesions.  In  this  latter  condition  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  pulmonary  resonance  and  canliac  dulness  is  unaffected  by 
respirnfory  mtivements.  Therefore,  percussion  is  of  service  in 
enabling  one  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  lung-btirders  are 
bound  down  by  adhesions. 

Ausculfadon, — For  the  most  part  this  is  of  negative  vahie, 
particularly  if  the  synecdiia  jMi^ricardii  is  not  associated  with  me- 
diastino|>ericarditis.  In  the  latter  condition  auscultation  some- 
times detects  fine  friction-rales  along  the  margins  of  the  lungs 
where  tliey  join  the  area  of  superficial  cardiac  dulness;  and  if  such 
parchment-like  crackling  sounds  i>ersist  during  the  cessation  of 
ri^spiratory  movements,  they  furnish  strong  proof  of  the  existence 
of  pleuro  pericardial  atlhesions. 

Roberts  qin>tes  Perez  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  in 

E^me  instances  of  chronic  mediastinoj^ericurditis  a  crcahinfj  sound 

upon  (he  body  of  the  glemum  is  audible  during  up  and  down 

movements  of  the  arms.     I  have  tested  this  in  several  of  my  pa- 
le 
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tients,  and  in  two  I  detected  this  creaking  friction-sound  described 
by  Perez.  As  in  these  cases  other  positive  signs  of  adherent  peri- 
cardium were  present,  this  sign  of  Perez  possessed  considerable 
interest,  if  not  material  importance. 

DiagnosiB. — From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  physi- 
cal signs  it  is  apparent  that  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  of  peri- 
cardial adhesions  can  be  made  almost  at  a  glance,  while  in  others 
the  most  skilful  diagnostician  may  not  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  pericardium  is  adherent  or  not.  The  difficulty  is  found  in 
cases  in  which  the  two  layers  of  the  sac  are  united  without 
adhesions  to  the  surrounding  parts.  In  such,  one  must  observe 
critically  the  jugular  veins  and  the  radial  pulse  in  the  hope  of 
detecting  some  of  the  anomalies  that  have  been  described.  The 
size  of  the  heart  should  also  be  mapped  out  by  percussion,  and  the 
liver  should  be  examined  as  to  its  size,  density,  and  outline,  since 
synechia  pericardii  may  declare  itself  by  no  other  signs  than  by  its 
effect  on  these  organs. 

In  cases  of  chronic  indurative  mediastinopericarditis  the  mat- 
ter of  diagnosis  is  usually  far  less  difficult.  Indeed  there  may  be 
a  conjunction  of  several  physical  signs.  Thus  in  one  of  my  pa- 
tients the  apex  is  firmly  fixed  far  below  and  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple.  There  is  systolic  retraction  of  the  soft  parts  between  tlie 
apex  and  the  epigastrium,  and  of  the  intercostal  spaces  below  the 
left  scapula.  The  anterior  margins  of  both  lungs  are  drawn  aside 
and  immovable,  causing  nearly  the  whole  heart  to  be  uncovered, 
as  shown  by  the  great  area  of  superficial  dulness.  The  liver  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  iliac  crest  and  is  hard  and  deeply  notched, 
while  owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  heart  and  liver  the  front 
of  the  chest  looks  distended  and  smooth,  and  when  the  patient 
stands  the  abdomen  appears  disproportionately  large  and  pendu- 
lous. Pulsus  paradoxus  and  inspiratory  swelling  of  the  cervical 
veins  are  also  present. 

Lastly,  one  should  alw^ays  be  suspicious  of  an  adherent  peri- 
cardium in  every  case  of  rheumatic  valvular  disease,  and  if  in  such 
a  case  the  liver  resembles  in  thickness  and  density  the  organ  in 
atrophic  cirrhosis,  yet  is  not  so  contracted,  if  ascites  develops 
without  apparent  cause,  or  takes  place  prior  to  or  out  of  propor- 
tion to  anasarca,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  the  complication 
of  an  adherent  pericardium. 
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The  differential  diagnosis  between  Luennec's  atrophic  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  the  pericarditic  paeiidwirrhosis  just  eonsiderod 
is  often  the  most  difficult.  Aid  may  be  obtained  by  attention  to 
the  following  points:  (1)  In  Laennee*s  cirrhosis  there  is  ofteu  a 
history  of  alcoliolisnij  mularia,  or  syphilis,  while  in  the  other  form 
there  may  be  s  history  i»f  previous  pericarditis,  a  rheumatic  at- 
tack in  childhfKKly  or  of  some  acute  illness  with  pnecordial  pain 
and  other  symptoms  suspicions  of  ]K*ricanlitis,  ('2)  In  Laennec's 
cirrhosis  ascites  develops  prior  to  anasarca,  whereas  in  the  variety 
now  considered  it  may  sometimes  follow  more  or  less  oedema  of  the 
lower  extremities  (Piek).  (3)  In  the  former  there  are  no  siirns 
of  heart-disease,  white  in  the  latter  careful  examination  usually 
detects  enlargement  of  the  heart  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  valvular  disease,  (4)  In  the  pseud o-a trophic  foi*m  there  may 
be  some  of  the  signs  of  adiierent  pericardium, 
-  Finally,  before  leaving  tlie  subject  of  diagnosis  of  chronic  peri- 
card  itia^  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  woi*ds  concerning  the  recogiii- 
tii»n  of  that  rare  fonu  in  whicli  the  chronic  inflanimation  is  shciwn 
by  fluid  distention  ai  the  sac.  In  this  variety  there  are  apt  to  be 
pressure-effects,  but  if  the  effusion  takes  place  insidiously  such 
effects  may  not  declare  themselves.  In  such  an  event  the  effusion 
is  n§nally  detected  a<H*identally,  or  if  discovered  its  true  nature  may 
not  be  suspected.  RolH;rts  cites  a  case  reported  by  Samuel  West 
of  the  existence  of  a  supjiosed  cyst  wliich  was  rei>eatedly  tapped 
during  life,  yet  which  after  death  was  found  to  Im?  a  chronic  peri- 
lieanlial  effusion.  TTnless  this  cfmdition  is  observed  to  have  origi- 
ated  acutely  its  diagnosis  must  de|Mnid  up«ni  i>ercussion  and  aus* 
cultation  eviflences  of  disteTition  of  tht*  sac  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  diagnosis  of  acute  pericarditis  with 
effusion. 

Propioais. — If  jiericardial  adhesions  occur  independently  of 
other  disease,  and  if  not  so  firm  or  extensive  as  to  materially  ham- 
jK>r  the  heart's  action,  they  may  in  nowise  affect  life  prospects. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  pericardial  synechia  is  complicated  by  a 
chronic  valve-lesion*  the  prognoais  is  unfavourable  as  to  great 
length  of  life.  If  the  heart  is  bound  dowTi  more  or  less  completely 
To  the  surrounding  parts,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  «^eriou9 
inadequacy  will  develop.     In  some  cases  the  adhesive  process  is 

tioaary,  while  in  chronic  indurative  mediastinopericarditis  the 
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tendency  to  subsequent  adhesive  inflammation  of  other  serous 
membranes  and  to  the  spreading  of  the  adhesive  process  within 
the  mediastinum  furnishes  an  exceedingly  grave  outlook  for  the 
future.  When  ascites,  anasarca,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  final 
breakdown  apjxjar  there  is  small  pros[)ect  of  a  restoration  of 
compensation,  lender  such  conditions  the  duration  of  life  is  likely 
to  bo  l)ounded  by  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  weeks.  Although,  as 
in  the  cases  narrated,  the  struggle  may  be  extended  over  a  number 
of  years,  the  patient  is  a  chronic  invalid  at  the  best,  and  can  only 
with  great  difficulty  post[x>ne  the  fatal  event.  The  absence  of  all 
subjective  and  objective  symptoms  furnishes  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  adhesions  are  not  extensive.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
symptoms  of  engorgement  \vithin  the  lesser  and  greater  circula- 
tion arc  never  wholly  absent,  they  afford  the  basis  for  unfavourable 
prognosis.  The  greater  the  secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation,  i)artieularly  in  children,  in  whom  chest  capacity  is 
small,  the  slighter  the  i)rospect  of  the  long  retention  of  adequate 
compensation.  When  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  is  reached  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  short  one. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pericardial  effusion  depends  u{X)n 
its  etiology  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  existed.  It 
also  depends  ujwn  its  association  or  not  with  some  other  disease, 
as  chronic  nephritis,  and  upon  its  amenability  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — It  goes  without  saying  that  we  possess  no 
means  of  breaking  up  the  pericardial  adhesions;  at  the  most  we 
can  only  strive  to  lessen  their  ill  effects  and  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  the  process.  In  our  endeavour  to  accomplish  the  latter,  any 
rheumatic  attack  or  acute  illness,  no  matter  how  trifling,  should 
be  promi)tly  and  energetically  combated  by  appropriate  means. 
The  patient  should  be  at  once  confined  to  the  house,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  the  bed,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heart  of  any  unnecessary 
work,  and  thereby  if  possible  prevent  fresh  pericardial  inflamma- 
tion or  restrain  the  activity  of  the  process,  should  the  pericardium 
again  become  attacked.  Salicylates,  counter-irritants,  or  other 
mild  anti])hlogi8tic  measures  are  in  order. 

The  chief  aim  of  management  should  be  to  preserve  compen- 
satory h^-pertrophy,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  minimize  the  ill  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  cardiac  disorder.  In  my  opinion,  the  first 
essential  is  that  the  patient  be  not  left  in  absolute  ignorance  of 
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bis  comlition,  lest  lie  fail  to  grasp  the  full  iiiiportaiicc  of  tho  rules 
laid  down  for  hii^  j;;iiidaiice.  Most  individuals  are  greatly  alarmed 
by  l>eing  told  they  have  heart-disease,  and  therefore  great  jiidg- 
nient  and  tact  are  required  in  imparting  sueh  information.  If  the 
patient  Las  no  sus]di'ion  of  anything  heing  wrong  with  his  hearty 
and  is  of  a  nervonSj  excitahle  tempera  men  t,  he  wonld  htnter  l>e  tohl 
only  a  part  of  the  truth.  It  may  be  stated  that  his  heart  is  not 
strong,  and  that  if  he  will  prevent  the  development  of  seritnis  trou- 
ble he  must  obey  eertain  injunetions,  the  careful  observance  of 
which  will  preserve  his  health.  In  other  instances  the  whole  truth 
may  be  told  ^dainly,  liut  in  a  manner  not  ealenlated  to  c*reate  alaruL 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  exj^eet  our  patients,  ignorant  of  physicd- 
ogy  and  pathology',  to  avoid  harmful  efforts,  and  to  correct  injuri- 
ous habits. 

In  a  word,  a  heart  handicappe<l  l>y  extensive  adhesions,  and 
perhaps  also  by  serious  valve-disease,  nuist  not  l>e  given  more  work 
to  perform  than  it  is  capable  of  without  strain.  Inasmuch  as  what 
will  be  said  on  this  snbject  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  treat* 
luent  of  Valvular  Disease  in  General  is  applicable  to  the  affection 
BOW  under  consideration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  those  chapters 
for  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  management. 

The  injurious  secondary  effects  of  adherent  |)ericardium  are 
not  limited  to  the  lieart,  hut  are  also  felt  hy  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  elimination.  Congestion  within  the  jmrtal  system  must 
be  diminished  from  time  to  time  by  the  administration  of  a  brisk 
cathartic.  The  patient,  and  even  the  physician,  often  rest  con- 
t<*nt  witli  the  fact  that  the  bowels  move  regularly  every  day,  and 
lose  sight  of  tho  benefit  derived  in  these  (*ases  from  periodicaUy 
unloiidinff  the  liver.  Nothing  is  better  to  this  end  than  a  bbie  pill 
or  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel,  foil  owed  the  next  morning  by  a  glass 
of  some  saline  aperient  water.  The  patient  should  remain  under 
the  regular,  though  perhaps  not  very  frequent,  supervision  of  a 
pliysician,  who,  <letecting  early  indications  of  eardiac  strain,  may 
promptly  mt*et  the  danger  by  ordering  an  appropriate  hoart'tonic. 
Digitalis  and  strychnine  sliould  not  be  given  as  a  routine  practice, 
but  shoxdd  be  reserved  for  times  of  emergency. 

As  a  rule  the  svmptoms  pointing  to  overstrain  on  the  part  of 
the  heart  can  be  allayed  by  regulation  of  the  diet,  restricting  the 
amount  of  work  or  exercise,  and  it  may  be  by  insisting  upon  rest 
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iD  the  house  for  a  time.  The  food  should  be  relatively  rich  in 
prot^ids,  moderate  in  quantity,  and  taken  at  regular  intervals.  If 
the  individual  is  inclined  to  corpulence,  or  suffers  from  fermenta- 
tive indigestion,  carbohydrates  and  fats  should  be  allowed  spar- 
ingly. Unrestrained  consumption  of  fluids  is  objectionable,  since 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  intake  of  liquids  to  greatly  exceed 
the  needs  of  the  system  and  the  eliminating  power  of  the  excretory 
organs. 

When  the  breakdown  of  compensation  at  length  comes,  with 
''  all  its  attendant  manifestations,  the  case  is  to  be  managed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  governing  the  treatment  of  the  same 
condition  in  any  other  form  of  cardiac  disease.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  one  cannot  expect  or  achieve  as  brilliant  results 
from  the  employment  of  digitalis  in  these  cases  as  in  valvular 
affections  unfettered  by  adhesions.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  whipping  on  the  jaded  heart  as  it  is  of  relieving  it  of  as  much 
of  its  load  as  possible.  Physical  rest  must  be  strictly  enforced 
therefore,  and  catharsis  must  be  brisk.  Digitalis  must  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  invigorating  rather  than  greatly  slowing  the 
heart,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  its  diuretic  effect.  Diuretin 
and  other  diuretic  remedies  are  also  in  order.  It  is  now  that 
strychnine  is  of  particular  service,  and  to  produce  its  most  bene- 
ficial effects  it  should  be  administered  hypodermically.  Pain, 
cough,  insomnia,  and  other  distressing  symptoms  are  to  be  relieved 
as  they  arise.  One  should  not  hesitate  to  remove  asc*ites  by  aspi- 
ration whenever  it  accumulates  to  the  extent  of  seriously  embar- 
rassing the  heart  and  respiratory  organs.  If  the  anasarca  does  not 
yield  to  appropriate  remedies,  it  may  be  drained  off  by  the  use 
of  Southey's  tubes  or  by  incising  the  ankles,  always  under  strict 
aseptic  precautions. 
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HYDROPERICARDIUM  -  H>EIVIOPER!CARDlUM  —  PNEU- 
MOPERSCARDIUM-TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  PERI- 
CARDIUM^SYPHILIS  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM-CAR-^ 
CINOMA   AND   SARCOMA   OF  THE    PERICARDIUM 

I.    OYDEOPERICAHDU'M 

By  this  term  is  meant  ii  transudation  of  .serinii  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac.  It  is  a  non-inflammatory  procjesis,  and  the  analogue 
of  what  takes  phice  under  fiimihir  eimtlitions  in  other  serous  cavi- 
ties. The  presence  in  the  peri  card  imu  of  1  or  2  draelims  of  scrmn 
may  be  regarded  as  physiological;  the  cunditiun  is  patholugieal 
only  when  the  transudate  reaches  such  an  amount  as  to  constitute 
a  veritalde  droj>sy  (hydro|Ks  pericardii).  Alth<nigh  the  condition 
is  the  counterpart  of  transudatiou  into  other  serous  cavities,  it 
does  not  occur  with  anything  like  so  great  frequency  as  hydro- 
thorax  and  ascites. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — ITpou  the  chest  being  open  the  pericar- 
dial sac  is  found  uiore  or  less  distended  and  fluctuating,  the  same 
as  in  pericarditis  with  effusion;  a  great  <litTerence  is  diacovered, 
however,  when  the  sac  is  opened.  Instead  of  fibrin  iilasses  and 
other  evidences  of  inflammation,  together  with  a  serous  exudate, 
the  sac  contains  a  clear,  straw-coloured  fluid,  poor  in  albumin,  and 
containing  very  little  if  any  fibrin.  Bt^cause  of  its  relative  defi- 
ciency in  albumin  the  spetdfic  gravity  of  the  transudate  is  lower 
than  that  of  a  sero-fibriuous  effusion,  ranging  from  1.008  to  1.015. 
The  jiericardial  tissues  may  look  more  or  less  Gcdematous;  but 
aside  from  this  appearance  and  being  filled  with  seruuu  the  sac 
presents  nothing  worthy  of  note.  In  addition,  there  are  associated 
changes  in  other  tisanes  and  organs — such  as  (pJema,  depending 
upon  the  same  cause  as  the  hydropericardium;  as  chronic  diseases 
of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  or  both,  which  have  served  to  bring  about 
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the  serous  transudation  into  the  sac.  The  transudation  into  the 
pericardium  varies  in  amount  from  a  few  ounces  to  several 
pints. 

Etiology. — Ilydropericardium  is  a  dropsy,  and  therefore  is 
produced  in  the  same  manner  and  depends  \\\X)n  the  same  variety 
of  causes  as  dropsical  fluid  in  other  situations.  The  causes  may 
bo  divided  therefore  into  general  and  local.  The  general  include 
chronic  cardiac  disease,  nephritis,  both  acute  and  chronic,  and  ca- 
chexiiB.  IJy  local  causes  are  meant  those  diseases,  such  as  tumours, 
which,  situated  within  the  thorax,  exert  pressure  on  neighbouring 
blood-vessels,  and  thus  bring  about  stasis  in  the  veins  and  capil- 
laries of  the  pericardium.  Chronic  heart-disease  leads  to  dropsy 
in  tlie  same  way,  but  the  stasis  within  the  i>ericardial  vessels  is 
only  a  part  of  a  general  condition. 

Symptoms.  — These  arc  likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  tliose  of 
dropsical  accumulation  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  general  venous 
congestion.  If  by  chance  hydropericardium  exists  alone,  a  very 
rare  event,  or  forms  the  leading  pathological  condition,  the  symj)- 
toms  are  those  resulting  from  pressure,  and  consist  of  the  same 
phenomena  of  circulatory  and  resi)iratory  embarrassment  as  are 
observed  in  cases  of  extensive  sero-fibrinous  j)ericarditis.  Dysj)- 
n(ra  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  may  even  amount  to  orthopncra ; 
cyanosis  and  venous  congestion  are  also  present,  and  the  pulse  is 
small,  feeble,  rapid,  and  it  may  be  irregular.  The  more  rapidly 
the  hydroj)ericardium  suj)ervenes  the  more  pronounced  the  symp- 
toms. As  droj>sical  distention  of  the  sac,  when  it  develoj)s  in  the 
course  of  chronic  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  is  one  of  the  terminal 
events,  it  develops  so  slowly  that  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  latent, 
and  therefore  escape  notice. 

Physical  Signs. — Ithsprction, — This  affords  but  little  if  any 
information,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  distention  of  the 
chest  has  already  l>een  produced  by  associated  hydrothorax  or  the 
heart  and  lungs  have  been  crowded  upward  by  ascites.  Should 
some  local  disease  have  occasioned  the  hydropericardium,  and  the 
thoracic  parietes  be  sufficiently  yielding,  then*  will  Ik*  more  or  less 
pnecordial  bulging,  together  with  absence  of  cardiac  impulse. 

Palpation. — What  has  l)een  said  regarding  inspection  applies 
also  to  palpation.  The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  thing  noted,  is 
absence  of  cardiac  impulsey  and  |>ossibly  a  sense  of  increased  pne- 
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cordial  resistance.  Tlie  puko  presents  nothing  characteristic, 
sinc't*  tilt*  I'buii^^es  observed  iu  it  are  also  produced  by  the  primary 
cardiac  affection. 

Percussioft, — Tbis  aifords  ns  our  chief  means  of  diagnosis^  the 
mme  as  in  jmricardial  etfiision  ;  fur  particulars  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  what  has  already  been  said  under  that  head.  Owing  to 
the  probable  asst>eiation  of  h^'dropericardium  with  hydrothorax, 
the  character it>tic  shape  of  pra'cordial  didness  is  likely  to  be  modi- 
fie«l  by  and  nierge  into  that  of  the  latter  alTeetion,  Under  svich 
circumstances,  it  would  only  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum 
that  percnssiou  might  be  of  any  sjx'cial  value  as  regards  the  dctcc- 
lion  of  the  hydroi>ericardium.  If  the  area  of  cardiac  flatness 
extends  high  up  towards  the  suprasternal  notch,  w^itb  a  bluntly 
rounded  apex,  well  above  tbe  area  of  diilness  due  to  the  hydro- 
thorax,  this  fact  inigbt^  rheoretically  at  least,  be  of  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  existence  of  transudation  into  the  j>ericardium. 

AtisaiUation, — ^Owing  to  the  intervention  of  tin  id  l»etweon  the 
heart  and  the  chest-wall,  cardiac  soitnds  are  frcblc  and  disinni,  and 
lUey  may  indeed  be  ahnost  inamlible.  If  murmurs,  due  to  some 
pre-cxisling  valvular  disease,  are  also  present,  these  are  likewise 
enfitddtHl, 

Di^;mosis. — From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  diatjnosis  of  hydropericardium  is  not  only  difficult,  but 
may  be  actually  imjiossible- 

In  those  extremely  rare  cases  of  pericardial  dropsy  duo  to  local 
causcii  the  diagnosis  is  governed  by  the  same  [principles  as  in  mass- 
ive pericardial  exuthitiun. 

The  differential  fJiaf/ufms  between  these  two  conditions  is  to 
be  made  by  the  history,  symptoms,  associated  diseases,  and  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  pericardial  friction.  In  effusion  there  is  his- 
tory of  rheumatism  or  some  acute  infectious  disease,  of  pyrexia, 
prspcordial  pain,  palpitation,  etc.  Even  in  distention  of  the  sac 
pjfriciirdial  friction-sounds  may  he  retained.  In  hydropericar- 
dtuin,  on  the  other  band,  there  is  history  or  evidence  of  sinue 
chronic  vahnilar  or  renal  disease,  and  all  symptoms  of  acute  in- 
flammation are  w%*inting,  and  there  is  no  pericardial  rub. 

ProgmoBis. — This  is  unfavourable,  both  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  primary  disorder  tn  which  the  by<lrf»jK*ricardiimi  is  second- 
f,  and  because  the  distention  of  the  sac  is  likely  to  hasten  car- 
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diac  failure.    The  prognosis  is  also  influenced  by  the  amenability 
to  treatment  of  the  cause  of  the  dropsy. 

Treatment. — This  resolves  itself  essentially  into  the  treat- 
ment of  the  primary  disorder,  since  with  the  removal  of  the  gen- 
eral dropsy  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium  is  absorbed.  Unless 
the  s;vinptoms  be  exceedingly  threatening,  surgical  treatment,  if 
not  actually  imwise,  affords  only  a  very  temporary  relief.  In 
other  words,  the  treatment  of  hydropericardium  is  unavailing  un- 
less its  cause  can  be  removed.  The  management  of  dropsy  when 
associated  with  chronic  cardiac  disease,  will  be  found  fully  nar- 
rated in  subsequent  chapters. 

II.   H^MOPERICARDIUM 

By  this  term  is  not  meant  ha?morrhagic  pericarditis,  but  an 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  indeix3ndent  of  any 
inflammatory  process.  It  is  fortunately  a  rather  rare  condition, 
and  yet  occurs  many  more  times  than  it  is  recognised.  It  requires 
but  very  brief  consideration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  with  serous  transudation  or  effu- 
sion, the  escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  causes  a  distention 
of  the  sac  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  extravasated  blood. 
If  the  fia?morrhage  takes  place  rapidly  the  amount  discovered  post 
mortem  is  usually  not  large,  because  it  has  speedily  occasioned  the 
death  of  the  patient.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  takes  place  slowly, 
the  sac  may  be  greatly  distended.  The  blood  may  be  wholly  fluid 
or  have  undergone  more  or  less  coagulation.  After  the  evacuation 
of  the  pericardial  contents,  careful  scrutiny  discovers  evidence  of 
some  one  of  the  causes  of  the  ha^norrhage. 

Etiology. — Blood  may  be  effused  into  the  pericardium  in 
consc(iuencc  of  external  injury,  as  by  gunshot  or  stab  wounds, 
laceration  of  the  sac  by  the  sharp  edge  of  a  fractured  rib,  etc.  It 
also  follows  rupture  of  the  heart-muscle,  the  bursting  of  an  aortic 
aneurysm,  or  in  rare  instances,  of  one  of  the  coronary  arteries.  It 
is  stated  that  sacculated  aneurvsnis  of  the  ascending  arch  fre 
queiitly  rupture  into  the  pericardium.  Of  953  cases  of  aortic 
aneurysm  analyzed  by  Hare  and  Holder,  death  took  place  from 
rupture  289  times,  and  of  these,  75  cases  rui)tured  into  the  peri- 
cardium. Rupture  of  the  heart  occurs  from  degeneration  of  the 
myocardium,  and  is  fortunately  a  comparatively  infrequent  event. 
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Laceration  of  the  heart-wall  liiis  owasionuUj  been  i^hsiTvcd  to  fol- 
low a  crushing  injury  to  the  chest. 

S3niiptonis,^A8  would  naturally  be  expected,  hieniorrlia^o 
into  the  pericardial  sue  o<:'easions  the  very  gravest  symptoms.  If 
this  takes  place  slowly  through  a  minute  sliji  in  the  wall  of  the 
heart  or  aorta,  symptoms  come  on  gradually,  and  are  those  of  acute 
ana*mia,  together  with  slowly  induced  and  progressive  heart-fail- 
ure. These  are  a  sense  of  pnecordiul  cli stress*  anxiety,  weakness 
and  prostration,  dyspnrra,  pallor  with  cyanosis,  a  weak,  rapid, 
pcrliaps  irregidar,  pulse^  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  clammy 
perspiration.  LJeath  takes  place  within  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  a 
day  or  two. 

Should  the  hteniorrhage  he  free,  and  the  sac  become  rapidly 
distended,  tlie  symptoms  are  tln>se  of  sudden  and  profound  shock, 
the  patient  passing  t|uickly  iut«i  a  state  of  collapse,  and  dying  in 
a  few  minutes.  If  the  rupture  does  not  occasion  appreeialile  pain 
there  may  l»e  nothing  in  the  symptoms  to  direct  attention  to  the 
pericardium.  In  most  instances  the  course  is  rapid,  leading  to  a 
sj>ee<lily  fatal  termination. 

Fhyeical  Signa. — These  are  the  signs  of  flui*l  distention  of 
the  sac,  and  hence  do  not  re<piire  rept^tition.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  death  is  icH^  rapidly  imlneed  or  the  distention  of  the 
pericardiniu  too  snuUl  to  ucca^sion  appreciable  physical  signs, 

Diagnosis.^ — If  the  life  of  the  patient  is  sufficiently  prolonged^ 
and  if  the  sac  is  sufficiently  tilled,  it  is  possible  for  the  true  nature 
of  the  difficulty  to  he  recognised  by  examination  of  the  pnecor- 
dium.  If  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardimn  is  made  out,  the 
hiAtory  of  its  sudden  appearance  and  the  symptoms  of  shock  and 
collapse  will  probably  enable  one  to  snruiise  at  least  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  malady  and  to  differentiate  it  from  hydropericardium* 
Diagnosis  may  also  l>e  facilitated  by  history  of  some  antecedent 
affe<*tion  as  aneurysm,  likely  to  lead  to  hfl:"morrhage, 

Plrog;nO0is. — If  ha*mopericardium  results  from  traimia,  the 
prognosis  dcjiends  upon  whether  or  not  the  injury  is  amenable  to 
surgical  treatment.  In  cases  due  to  aortic  or  cardiac  rupture  the 
prognosis  is  absolutely  unfavourable,  and  death  is  the  inevitable, 
it  may  be  the  immediate,  result. 

Treatment* — This  in  traumatic  cases  is  surgical,  and  is 
beat  left  to  text-books  on  surgery.    In  the  other  class  of  cases  there 
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is  no  treatment,  except  ]x>8vsil)ly  in  tliose  rare  instances  of  trau- 
matic laceration  of  the  heart,  when  tlie  surpccon  sliould  promptly 
lay  open  the  sac,  evacnte  the  blood,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
source  of  the  hivniorrhage,  and  of  being  able  to  repair  the  injury 
by  suturing  the  heart-muscle. 

^Medicinal  treatment  is  limited  to  stimulation  of  the  heart 
and  an  attempt  to  supjwrt  the  powers  of  life.  In  most  instances 
the  physician  arrives  on  the  scene  too  late  to  do  more  than  witness 
the  death-struggle  or  sign  the  death-certilicate. 

III.    PNEUMOPERICARDIUM 

This  is  so  extremely  rare  an  affection  that  but  few  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  observe  an  instance  of  the  kind.  By  this  term 
is  meant  a  collection  of  air  or  gas  within  the  pericardial  sac,  and 
hence  it  is  the  counterpart  of  the  condition  known  as  pneumo- 
thorax. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Pneumoi)ericardium  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  collection  of  fluid,  most  commonly  of  pus,  within  the 
sac.  The  amount  of  contained  air  or  gas  is  variable,  but  is  suffi- 
cient, together  with  the  exudation,  to  occasion  great  distention. 
If  the  gas  is  not  absorl)ed,  and  the  j)ericardiuin  be  oi)ened  post 
mortem,  the  gas  escapes  with  a  hissing  noise  and  often  possesses 
a  fa»tid  (xlour.  In  some  instances  its  avenue  of  entrance  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  while  in  others  there  is  no  discoverable  o]K»n- 
ing  into  the  i^ericardium,  either  l)ecause,  if  such  have  existed, 
it  has  become  closed,  or  because  the  gas  has  been  generated 
in  loco.  There  are  usually  present  also  evidences  of  acute  peri- 
carditis. 

Etiology. — Pneumopericardium  may  l>e  produced  in  any  one 
of  three  ways:  (1)  Perforation  of  the  sac  from  without  may 
allow  of  the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air;  (2)  communication 
may  be  established  between  the  sac  and  some  jmrtion  of  the  digest- 
ive tract,  thus  permitting  the  ingress  of  the  gases  normally  exist- 
ing in  the  latter;  or  (3)  gas  may  Ik>  generated  within  the  peri- 
cardium without  solution  of  its  continuity.  The  entrance  of 
atmospheric  air  into  the  sac  usually  takes  place  through  a  perfo- 
rating wound,  as  from  a  bullet  or  some  stabbing  instrument.  In 
rare  instances  air  may  enter  the  pericardium  through  the  lung  in 
consequence  of  laceration  by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  fractured  ster- 
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num  or  rib,  or  l>y  rupture  of  a  pulmonary  cavity  situated  in  im- 
mediate contiguity  to  the  sac. 

When  a  communication  is  established  between  the  pericardium 
and  irsophagus,  air  is  forced  into  the  former  with  each  act  of  swal- 
lowing. \Vals*he  has  narrated  an  interesting  ease  of  perforation 
of  the  i)ericardiuin,  and  resulting  pneumoi>ericardium,  during  an 
attempt  by  a  juggler  to  swallow  a  short  sword. 

When  gas  is  admitted  to  the  sae  from  some  one  of  the  hollow 
viscera  it  is  usually  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  a  previ- 
ously existing  ulcerative  prtK^ess.  The  most  frequent  conmiuni- 
cation  formed  in  this  way  is  with  the  stomach,  by  reason  of  an 
ulcer,  when  situated  on  its  posterior  wall  Of  28  cases  of  |)erf ora- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  by  gastric  ulcers  collected  by  Ludwig  Pick, 
only  10  were  cases  in  which  the  ulceration  had  perforated  the 
pericardium.  ColIingwt»od  Fenwick  reconls  a  very  interesting 
case  which  occurretl  in  his  jiractice,  in  wliieh  a  gastric  ulcer  had 
perforated  the  pericardium  w^ith  an  immediately  fatal  result,  and 
yet  no  previous  symptoms  had  occurred  to  point  to  the  presence 
of  the  gastric  ulcer.  In  4  of  the  10  cases  coIItM^ted  by  Pick  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  iiericardium  had  become  adherent  iK^fore  the 
ulceration  had  i>erforated,  so  that  the  ulcerative  pnxiess  involve<l 
the  substance  of  the  heart  itself.  Ulceration  into  the  sac  may 
also  take  place  from  the  resophagus,  but,  as  already  stated,  atmos- 
pheric air  is  then  admitted,  instead  of  stomach  or  intestinal  gases. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  the  spontaneous  development  of  pneumo- 
pericardium is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Gibson  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  some  of  the  cases  supposed  to  l>c  of  this  origin  the  pneumo]>eri' 
curdium  was  in  reality  the  result  of  an  opening  into  the  sac, 
which,  however,  became  so  quickly  and  j>erfect]y  closed  that  no 
trace  of  such  opening  could  Ijc  discovered,  Nevertheless,  the 
discovery  of  gas-forming  bacilli  renders  intelligible  and  possible 
the  spontaneous  development  of  pneimiopericardium,  and  may  ex- 
plain  some  cases  that  would  be  difficult  or  imfwjssible  to  account 
for  on  any  other  hypothesis.  This  mode  of  production  is  exceed- 
tngly  infrequent,  to  say  the  least.  Such  a  pneumopericardium  is 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  acute  suppurative  or  haemorrhagic 
pericarditis, 

SymptoniB, — Subjective  manifestations  are  essentially  those 
of  sudden  distention  of  the  sac  from  any  other  cause.     They  aro 
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symptoms  of  pressure ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  entrance  of  gas  takes 
place  suddenly,  sjTuptoms  develop  rapidly  and  are  extreme.  In 
some  instances  there  are  symptoms  of  shock;  a  weak,  irregular 
pulse,  a  pale,  anxious  countenance,  the  skin  covered  with  cold 
sweat,  which,  together  with  orthopnoea,  produces  a  picture  of  mor- 
tal agony.  The  physician's  attention  is  at  once  directed  to  the 
heart,  the  examination  of  which  reveals  a  most  singular  group  of 
objective  symptoms. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  and  Palpation. — These  afford 
evidence  of  pericardial  distention  but  not  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  are  of  minor  importance  since  the  diagnosis  is  readily 
established  by  other  means  of  exploration  at  our  disposal. 

Percussion. — The  phenomena  perceived  by  percussion  are 
unique;  instead  of  cardiac  dulness,  encroached  upon  and  sur- 
rounded by  pulmonary  resonance,  the  praH?ordium  is  found  to  be 
tympanitic,  either  throughout  or  at  its  upper  portion.  If  the  pt^ri- 
cardium  contains  fluid,  as  well  as  air  or  gas,  there  is  dulness  over 
the  dependent  part  and  high-pitched  tympany  above.  Gas  being 
lighter  than  the  exudate,  change  in  the  patient's  position  from  the 
Tecumbeiit  to  the  upright,  and  from  side  to  side,  causes  the  gas 
to  move  about,  so  as  to  be  always  above  the  level  of  the  fluid; 
hence  there  is  change  in  the  location  of  dulness  and  tympany  ac- 
cording to  the  posture  of  the  patient.  In  the  erect  position  dul- 
ness occupies  the  bottom  and  tympany  the  apex  of  the  sac.  If  the 
patient  lies  on  his  left  side  the  fluid  gravitates  in  that  direction, 
w^ith  corresponding  dulness  surmounted  by  tympany ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  assumption  of  the  right  lateral  decubitus  causes  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  relative  ])08ition  of  the  gas  and 
liquid,  with  resulting  trans])osition  of  tympany  and  dulness. 
Moreover,  the  larger  the  amount  of  exudate  the  smaller  the  space 
allotted  to  the  gas,  and  hence  the  higher  the  ])itch  of  the  tym- 
panitic note.  Stokes  claimed  in  one  case  to  have  detected 
"  cracked-pot "  resonance. 

AtiscuUafion. — Perhaps  the  most  striking  features  are  the 
peculiar  sounds  obscr\'ed  on  auscultation.  The  movements  of  the 
heart  cause  an  agitation  of  the  gas  and  liquid  contents  of  the  sac, 
and  hence  a  true  succussion-sound  or  splashing.  This  is  variously 
described  as  churning,  splashing,  or  like  that  produced  by  a  water- 
wheel.     These  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  that  musical  sound 
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known  as  the  meUiUic  tinkle,  likened  to  the  dropping  of  water. 
This  pericardial  splashing  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the 
hypocratic  siiccussion-soinid  elicited  hy  shaking  a  ]iatiejit  with 
pneumohydrothorax.  In  some  instances  these  metallic  sonnds  are 
andible  sit  a  distance  from  the  patient's  chest. 

DiagnoelB, — This  combination  of  a  clear  ringing  tympanitic 
|ierciission-nc»te  with  splashing  in  the  canliac  area  is  so  unique 
that  an  erroneous  diagnosis  can  scarcely  he  made.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  far  afield  to  discuss  the  differential  diagposis  between 
this  affection  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  pulmonary  vomica 
in  immediate  proximity  to  the  heart,  whicli  are  conditions  said  by 
some  authors  to  render  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  possible.  Finally, 
the  confounding  of  this  disease  with  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid 
within  the  pleural  cavity  is  scarcely  likely,  if  one  will  l>ear  in 
mind  that  in  pneimiothorax  the  sneeussion- sound  is  only  obtained 
when  the  patienfs  body  is  agitatedj  while  in  the  affection  under 
discussion  the  peculiar  sound  is  present  even  when  the  patient  is 
at  rest. 

Prognosis.— This  is  always  serious,  yet  in  traumatic  cases 
there  is  hope  of  cure  through  surgical  interference,  while  the  same 
may  be  said  regarding  cases  associated  with  purulent  pericarditis, 
Shouhl  gas  gain  entrance  to  tlie  p4>ricardiiim,  and  be  not  followed 
by  infection  of  the  sac  and  inflammation,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
its  ultiiuate  absorption.  Moreover,  the  prognosis  depends  upon 
the  suddenness  of  the  formation  of  pneumopericardium.  If  this 
is  sulEciently  rapid  to  occasion  symi>toms  of  shfjck,  there  is  strong 
likelihood  that  the  patient  wilt  succnmb*  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  condition  develops  slowly,  symptoms  may  not  be  very  urgent, 
and  time  may  be  allowed  for  surgical  intervention. 

Treatment* — It  goes  without  saying,  that  in  most  c-ases  if  sur- 
gical skill  cannot  remove  the  cause,  i>ther  treatment,  no  matter  how 
energetic,  will  Ik*  found  unavailing.  The  same  principles  govern 
the  therapeutic  management  as  in  other  forms  of  pericardial  dis- 
esim.  Suppurting  and  stimulating  measures  are  awaya  indieatedi 
and  may  even  enable  the  patient  to  rally  from  the  initial  shock. 
Pain  and  distress  shonld  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of  morphine  admin- 
istered hyjKxlermically,  Ileat  should  be  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties. Camphor,  ammonia,  ether,  and  brandy  are  useful  stimu- 
lants, and  should  he  given  freely.    The  physician  should  not  for- 
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get  the  great  value  of  stryeliiiine  and  digitalis  in  supjK>rting  the 
heart;  the  former  shouKl  be  administered  under  the  skin. 

IV.   TUBEKCULOSIS  OP  THE  PEKICARDIUM 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tuberculosis  prmluees  in  the  pericar- 
diiuu  all  of  the  characteristic  lesions  to  which  it  may  give  rise  in 
other  regions  of  the  l)ody.  The  j)rocess  may  he  acute  or  chronic 
in  course,  and  either  exudative,  productive,  or  destructive  in 
nature. 

The  acute  process  is  not  often  to  be  distinguished  from  an 
ordinary  acute  j)ericarditis  except  by  microscopic  and  bacterio- 
logical methods.  The  exudate  may  be  fibrinous,  sero-fibrinous,  or 
jnirulent,  but  tul>erculous  j)ericarditis  shares  with  the  inflamma- 
tion of  malignant  disease  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  hicmorrhagic  exudation  in  the  pericardium.  Tuber- 
cles may  not  be  demonstrable  post  mortem,  and  w4ien  found  are 
often  exceedingly  small,  even  microscopic.  They  are  usually 
found  on  the  parietal  layer  of  the  sac,  owing  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  infection  extends  from  neighbouring  viscera.  The  mil- 
iary tubercles  may  be  covered  by  the  fibrinous  exudate,  and  are 
then  to  be  discovered  by  detaching  the  fibrin.  They  may,  however, 
l)e  easily  seen,  and  when  collected  in  groups  give  rise  to  areas  of 
caseation.  These  caseous  areas  may  invade  the  myocardium,  and 
in  one  instance  a  cheesy  mass  had  perforated  the  wall  of  an  auri- 
cle and  projected  into  its  cavity,  being  covered  by  a  thrombus 
where  it  was  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

Again,  when  the  production  of  granulation  tissue  is  the  pre- 
dominating feature  of  the  process,  the  two  layers  of  the  pericar- 
dium are  bound  together  by  a  bluish  translucent  mass  of  new- 
formed  tissue.  This  of  course  Ix^comes  white  as  it  grows  older, 
and  the  condition  of  adherent  pericardiimi  is  j)roduced.  Only 
rarely  is  the  caseous  mass  calcified  after  the  cessation  of  the  active 
process — calcification  being  more  common  in  the  inspissated  re- 
mains of  purulent  exudates. 

Acute  pericarditis  is  probably  tul)erculous  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  has  been  supp<>sed,  and  in<leed  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  rare  condition.  Of  1,048  autospies  on  adults  dead  from 
all  causes.  Wells  found  this  condition  in  10  cases,  or  nearly  1  per 
cent;  and  since  in  128  cases  the  pericardiiun  was  actively  involved, 
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tlii*  10  eases  aiiioimt  to  alHiiit  8  per  cvnt  Osier  reports  7  per  cent 
from  Ilia  series  of  caseii. 

Chronie  tiiberniloiis  jiericanlitis  mny  follow  an  aeiito  attack, 
and  in  tliis  eaHo  the  post-tHorteni  tindiiigs  are  those  of  an  ordinary 
fhronie  perieanlitit^,  witli  the  addition  at  times  of  grayish  tuber- 
eles,  or  of  areas  undergoing  easeous  degeneration.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion, however,  rather  than  the  nile,  to  find  distinct  evidences  of 
tulK?reuhms  origin,  even  in  eases  in  which  the  clinical  history 
almost  conchiaively  proves  this.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  large 
innnher  of  rases  of  aciile  pericarditis  that  are  tnliercnhn%  and 
which  pass  on  into  the  chronic  form,  it  is  very  exeepti<»nal  to  dis- 
cover any  concdusive  post-mortem  evidence  of  tnhorculosig  in  eases 
of  chronic  pericarditis.  The  findings  include  thickening  of  the 
membrane  and  more  or  less  complete  adhesions  of  the  two  layers, 
the  translucent  bhiish  gninnhition  tissue  of  the  acute  stage  having 
lieen  replaced  by  tirm,  white  cicatricial  tissue. 

Pericardial  tuberculosis  may  he  chronic  from  the  outset,  in 
which  event  the  lesions  are  more  apt  to  be  of  a  distinctly  tuber- 
culous nature,  tubercles  and  caseating  areas  being  common. 

Etiology. — Authors  ilistinguish  a  ]irimary  as  well  as  a  sec- 
ondary fornj  t>{  pericaT>lial  tuberculosis.  Accfu*ding  to  Osier,  the 
primary  form  uiay  be  "  associated  only  with  caseation  of  the  bron- 
chial or,  particularly,  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands."  In  other 
cases  there  are  no  such  associated  lesions,  and  in  tliese  the  tuber- 
culous affe<»tir>n  of  the  pericardium  is  impossible  to  explain. 

The  scMi'ondary  form  is  tlie  one  generally  eneonntered,  and  de- 
pends upon  previously  existing  tulierculons  dis(*ase  elsewhere  in 
the  IxkIv.  This  may  l>e  caries  of  a  vertebra,  a  rib,  or  the  sternum, 
caseous  l»ronchial  c»r  mediastinal  glands^  tuberculosis  of  the  lung, 
pleura,  or  retroperitoneal  iTOiph-glands,  nr  tubctreulous  peritonitis. 
Occasionally  miliary  tuljcrck*s  within  the  ]>erieardium  are  a  part 
of  a  general  miliary  infeciion. 

This  form  of  pericardial  disease  is  moflt  common  between  the 
a^es  of  fifteen  and  thirty,  yet  has  been  seen  in  individuals  at  either 
extrc^me  of  life.  Osier  met  with  a  case  in  a  child  of  five,  Duck- 
worth in  an  infant  of  only  five  months,  and  Lajard  in  a  woman 
of  eighty-eight,  A  patient  of  mine  who  died  of  pulmonary  eon- 
«QiTiption,  with  acquired  dextrocardia,  and  in  whose  adherent 
pericardium  tubercles  existed,  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen.  The 
11 
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disease  affects  both  sexes,  but  for  some  strange  reason  appears  to 
be  rather  more  common  in  males.  Other  predisposing  causes  are 
all  those  conditions  that  render  an  individual  susceptible  to  this 
form  of  infection. 

Symptoms. — In  most  cases  the  disease  is  wholly  latent,  and  is 
only  discovered  on  the  autopsy  table.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  disease  is  generally  subacute  or  chronic,  and  arises  insidiously. 
If  it  gives  rise  to  acute  inflammation  with  effusion  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  acute  pericarditis  from  other  causes — pain,  palpita- 
tion, fever,  friction-sounds,  and,  upon  distention  of  the  sac,  the 
pressure-effects  already  considered.  Even  an  exudative  pericar- 
ditis of  this  origin  may  in  some  instances  pursue  a  chronic  course. 

Physical  Signs. — Objective  manifestations  of  the  disease 
are  wanting  unless  the  affection  is  declared  as  an  acute  process. 
When  such  is  the  case  there  are  the  fremitus,  pericardial  friction- 
sound,  and,  with  filling  of  the  sac  by  exudation,  the  evidence  of 
fluid  distention — i.  e.,  triangular  area  of  dulness  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  cardiac  impulse,  etc. ;  in  short,  the  signs  already  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Acute  Pericarditis. 

Diagnosis. — Owing  to  the  insidious  onset  and  latent  nature 
of  this  disease  it  is  rarely  diagnosticated  during  life.  If  in  the 
course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  of  pleuritis  in  a  tuberculous 
subject  the  physical  signs  of  pericardial  involvement  should  make 
their  appearance,  one  might  with  confidence  make  the  diagnosis 
of  pericardial  tuberculosis ;  but  without  such  favouring  conditions 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  disease  would  be  discovered. 

Prognosis. — This  is  not  always  serious  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  duration  of  life,  yet  it  undoubtedly  contributes  its  share  to 
the  unfavourable  termination  of  the  general  tuberculous  disease. 
Its  remote  effects  are  an  adherent  pericardium  and  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency. The  appearance  of  a  tuberculous  pericardial  effusion  in 
the  late  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  patient  being  al- 
ready cachectic,  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  already  laid 
down  for  the  management  of  other  forms  of  acute  pericarditis. 

V.   SYPHILIS  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 

Invasion  of  the  pericardium  by  syphilis  is  so  rare  an  affection 
that  most  text-books  on  diseases  of  the  lieart  either  do  not  con- 
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sider  it  at  all  or  give  it  the  very  briefest  possible  mention.  Eich- 
liorst,  for  example,  simply  states  that  giimmata  in  this  situation 
have  been  described  by  Laneereaux  and  Orth,  In  Allbiitt's  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine  I  fail  to  find  any  mention  of  syphilis  nnder  dis- 
eases of  the  perii-ardiiim,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Uayden 
ami  Walshe  in  their  class leal  works  on  the  heart  Gibson,  whose 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  more  voluminous,  devotes  but  a  single 
page  to  it,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Mra- 
cek's  paper,  which  has  likewise  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the 
following  brief  consideration: 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Syphilis  of  the  pericardium  is  always 
a  wry  rare  atl'eetiun,  and  is  almost  never  met  with  nnassoeiated 
with  syphilitic  changes  in  the  heart-nmsek\  When  present,  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  visceral  layer  and  manifests  itself  either 
as  gnnimata  or  eirciuuseril>ed  thickenings.  Although  cases  have 
been  described  as  syphilitic  jiericarditis  with  sero-tibrinous  exu- 
dation, Mracek  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  syphilitic  nature  is 
open  to  doubt.  Of  the  tw*o  forms  in  wdiich  |K5ricardial  syphilis 
declares  itself,  fibrinous  thickening  is  much  the  more  comnion. 
At  the  time  iiracek*s  monograph  appeared  only  3  authenticated 
cases  of  ginnma  within  the  pericardium  had  been  described — one 

ich  by  Laneereaux,  Orth,  ami  ilracek. 

The  portions  of  the  epicardiimi  that  appear  thickened  and 
fibrous  are  usually  found  to  overlie  and  be  intimately  connected 
with  areas  of  pronounced  myocardial  fibrosis  or  a  gumma  situated 
within  the  heart-nuiscle.  The  development  of  connective  tissue 
usually  begins  in  the  immediate  neighhourinKKl  of  the  bUx>d-vc8- 

lis,  and  then  extends  more  or  less  widely  into  the  surrounding 
parts. 

In  the  second  ease  of  Mracek's  series,  in  which  the  epicardium 
was  thickened  and  elevateil  in  a  eircinuscribed  zone,  immediately 
overlying  a  small  gumma,  the  microscope  revealed  signs  of  recent 
inflanunation  n{  the  adiimse  tissue.  This  tissue  was  thickly  infil- 
trated with  cells,  particularly  in  those  parts  next  to  the  muscle- 
gnbstance  and  around  the  liordcrs  of  the  gunmiy  tumour.  Imme- 
diately above  the  ginnnia  there  was,  in  addition  to  cellular  infiltra- 
tionjj  a  pronounced  hyperseraia  of  the  veins  and  capillaries.  On 
^the  overlying  surface  of  the  epicardium  the  fibrous  tissue  was  old 

ad  firm. 
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In  the  course  of  time  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  newly 
formed  connective  tissue  undergo  obliteration,  and  the  latter  be- 
comes transformed  into  firm  cicatricial  tissue.  Thickening  of  the 
serous  membrane  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  a  deix)sit  of 
fibrin,  and  consequently  pericardial  adhesions  are  not  always  ob- 
served. In  some  instances,  however,  the  two  layers  are  foun<l 
loosely  united  in  the  areas  in  which  the  connective  tissue  has 
undergone  hyperj)lasia.  Total  obliteration  of  the  sac  is  almost 
lujver  encountered. 

Syphilitic  i>ericarditis  is  a  very  chronic  process,  much  more 
so  than  is  tulx^rculous  jwricarditis ;  and  ilracek  affirms  that  in 
thos(»  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  process 
is  tuberculous  or  syphilitic,  the  presence  of  a  sero-tibriiious  or 
luvmorrhagic  exudation  tells  in  favour  of  its  tuberculous  origin. 
In  cases  of  exudative  pericarditis  syphilis  is  the  last  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  In  some  instances  the  sac  may  1x3  found  to  contain  a 
small  amount  of  clear  serum,  but  when  present  this  is  a  transuda- 
tion due  to  compression  of  the  bliKxl-vessels  by  the  products  of 
syi)hilitic  disease.  Very  rarely  hirmopericardium  may  also  be 
produced,  as  in  one  case  by  a  ru]>ture  of  a  small  cardiac  aneurysm, 
itself  the  result  of  syjJiilitic  fibrous  myocarditis. 

Etiology. — Syphilitic  disease  in  this  situation  is  a  late  mani- 
festation of  the  infection.  There  are  no  known  factors  which 
determine  its  invasion  of  tlu^  ]KTicardial  sac,  but,  as  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional disease,  it  is  only  singular  that  it  is  not  more  frequently 
present  in  this  lo(*ation. 

Ssrmptoms. — Syphilis  of  the  iwricardium  either  occasions 
no  s^inptoms,  or  these  are  obscured  by  those  of  syphilitic  disease 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  or  in  the  heart-muscle.  Tnasmuch  as 
jwricanlial  changes  of  this  nature  are  almost  always  found  in  con- 
nection with  luetic  disease  of  the  myocanlium  or  emlocardium,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  symptomatology  is  to 
1x5  attributed  to  the  i)ericardial  disease.  It  is  highly  j)robable, 
however,  that  the  chief  role  in  this  resj)ect  is  played  by  the  myo- 
cardial degeneration  or  the  sclerotic  end(X*arditis,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  cardiac  manifestations  will  be  fully  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Heart  Syphilis. 

Physical  Signs. — Except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
pericardial  changes  lead  to  the  development  of  a  friction-sound 
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or  tu  dropsical  tli.stcTilioii  of  tlie  sue,  tliure  are  no  distinctive  ob- 
jective sigtis  of  the  local  disease. 

DiagnoBia, —  Even  in  a  luetic  patient  with  distinct  cardiac 
symptoms^  tlicy  are  far  more  likely  to  be  due  to  syphilisi  of  the 
nijoeardiinu  than  of  the  perieardium,  and  hence  one  should  be 
very  guarded  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  condition.  The 
inira-vilfjm  rec»ogiiition  of  pericardial  syphilis  is  on  the  whole, 
theref*in%  v»'rv  unlikely. 

Prognosis. — Per  se  pericardial  sypliilis  cannot  be  regarded 
a  dangerous  affection;  tho  a^lhesions  it  induces  are  usually  so 
Circumscribed  and  loose  that  they  probably  exert  little  if  any  in- 
jurious influence  in  the  way  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion. In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  tlie  prognosis  is  that  of 
syidiilitic  disease  of  the  heart-muscle,  which,  as  experience  shows, 
is  very  amena1)le  to  profx^r  niaitagenient. 

Treatment. — This  consists  of  the  vigoi'ous  employment  of 
mercury  and  the  iodides,  and  need  not  Iiere  be  discussed, 

VI.   CARCINOMA  AKD   SARCOMA   OF  TJIE   PERICARDICM 

Malignant  disc^ase,  like  syphilis,  attacks  the  pericardium  with 
sneli  infrequency  as  to  merit  but  brief  consideration. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Owing  to  the  extreme  rarity  of  pri- 
mary tumours  of  the  sac,  but  little  can  be  said  concerning  them. 
Williams  and  if  i Her  have  reported  a  ease  of  sarcoma  of  the  peri- 
cardium in  a  boy  of  thirteen.  The  tumour  was  a  ditTuse,  small- 
celled  sarcoma  of  the  parietal  layer,  wliicli  had  produced  uniform 
thickening,  but  luol  not  invuiled  the  epicardium.  There  was  no  dis- 
coverable involvement  ^d"  tlie  lymph-nodes  in  any  other  part  of  the 
b<Mly,  and  fc»r  tliis  ami  other  reasons  the  authors  cnncluded  that  the 
growth  had  originatc^d  in  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  sac  itself. 
Of  se<'omlary  tmnoui*s,  those  most  commonly  invading  the  sac 
are  lymphosarcoma  from  the  mediastinal  mxles,  and  carcinoma 
from  the  stf^nKu/b  or  ^esophagus.  The  new  growth  may  uniformly 
iutiltrate  the  i»arietal  layc^r  of  the  sac,  or  single  nodules  may  pro- 
ject into  its  interior.  There  is  always  more  or  less  fluid  in  the 
ic,  either  of  intlammatory  or  of  dropsical  nature.  The  inflam- 
lation  due  to  cancerous  disease  of  the  pericardiuTU  is  particularly 
apt  to  produce  a  luemorrhagic  exudate — being  in  this  regard  like 
the  tuljerculons  disease. 
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Btlology. — Primary  malignant  disease  of  the  pericardium  is 
so  rare  that,  according  to  Gibson,  the  only  authentic  case  on  record 
was  the  one  obser\'ed  by  Koester.  Sir  William  Broadbeut  has, 
however,  reported  an  instance  of  sarcoma,  which  was  thought  to 
be  primary,  and  I  have  mentioned  above  the  case  reported  by 
Williams  and  Miller.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  affection 
of  the  sac  is  secondary  to  new  growths  in  other  situations,  as  in 
the  oesophagus,  limgs,  pleura,  mediastinal  glands,  liver,  etc. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  this  disease  of  the  pericardium  is 
latent  or  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  the  primary  tumour. 

Physical  Signs. — So  far  as  known,  there  are  no  distinctive 
physical  signs  of  malignant  invasion  of  the  pericardium.  If  such 
are  produced,  they  are  those  of  secondary  inflanmiation  or  of  drop- 
sical distention  of  the  sac,  and  require  no  repetition. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  rarely  if  ever  possible,  and  would  natu- 
rally depend  on  objective  manifestations  of  pericardial  disease, 
which,  as  just  stated,  are  very  uncertain. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  former  is  hopeless,  since 
the  disease  is  not  amenable  to  surgical  interference,  and  the  lat- 
ter must  he  confined  to  measures  calculated  to  relieve  suffering 
and  promote  euthanasia. 


SECTION   IT 
DISEASES  OF  THE   ENDOCARBIITM 


CHAPTER   IV 

ACUTE   ENDOCARDITIS 

This  is  an  iiiikinmation  of  the  lining  ineinbrane  of  the  heart, 
which  it  has  long  been  ciistoiuary  to  divide  into  two  forms,  for  rea- 
sons a[ipiirent  in  thv  varion^  ailjectives  apiilieil  to  tlieni.  Thus 
one  is  calknl  niniple  or  benign^  because^  it  d*K?s  not  often  destroy 
life  direetl\%  bnt  jiermits  the  patient  to  recover,  aUhuiigh  with 
valvular  Ifsion.  Tlie  terms  vegetative  and  v(>rnuM»R'  art'  nhu  ap- 
plied to  this  variety,  particularly'  by  the  Gen  nans,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  intlamniatory  changes  induced.  Simple  and 
benign  refer  to  its  clinical  manifestations,  vernicose  and  vegeta- 
tive  to  its  anatomical  characters. 

The  other  fornix  fortunately  mneh  less  frequent  than  the  pre- 
eedingy  is  spoken  of  as  malignant,  to  designate  its  usually  fatal 
ending;  and  infeetiiins  or  infective,  in  allusion  to  certain  etiolc^ical 
and  clinical  characteristics.  Its  anatomical  features,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  shovrn  by  its  other  nanK'S — ulcerative,  diphtheritic, 
mycotic.  Diphtheritic  was  applied  to  it  by  Virchow,  and  mycotic 
by  Winge,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  niierobc^s  iu  the  valves. 

In  conformity  witli  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  is  to  desig- 
nate diseases  by  their  most  familiar  and  generally  employed 
named,  tlicse  two  affections  will  be  sjK^ken  of  as  acute  simple  and 
acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  acconlance  with  custom,  more- 
over, they  will  l»c  considered  as  distinct  clinical  entities,  although 
I  am  not  nnmindfvd  of  the  fact  that  a  sharp  dividing  line  cannot 
always  be  drawn  between  them  either  clinically  or  anatomically* 

The  endoeardinm  may  become  inflamed  during  fcetal  as  well 
as  extra-uterine  life ;  but  the  tw^o  halves  of  the  heart  are  affected 

H3 
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with  different  degrees  of  frequency  during  these  two  periods  of 
existence.  After  birth  it  is  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  side 
that  is  generally  attacked  by  inflammation,  as  is  so  well  shown  by 
Sperling's  oft-cited  statistics  of  300  cases  at  the  Berlin  Pathologi- 
cal Institute.  Of  these,  the  left  side  alone  was  found  affected  208 
times,  right  heart  alone  31  times,  both  together  2\)  times.  Of  the 
cases  affecting  the  left  side,  the  mitral  valves  were  involved  255 
times,  the  aortic  but  129  times. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  endocardium  is  tlie  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  and  is  continuous  with  the  intima  of  the  blood- 
vessels through  the  various  openings  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 
It  consists  of  two  lamina^ — a  iibrous,  very  thin  in  most  i)ortions, 
and  an  endothelial,  tlie  latter  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  blood. 

The  valves  of  the  heart  are  folds  of  the  endocardium,  the 
fibrous  layer  being  increased  to  give  them  greater  strength.  The 
valves  contain  no  muscular  tissue,  and  are  avascular,  with  excejy- 
tion  of  the  attached  margins  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  leaflets, 
which  contain  a  few  very  small  vessels.  These  are  the  only  por- 
tions of  the  endcx^ardium  that  contain  blood-vessels,  as  the  mural 
endocardium,  as  well  as  the  remaining  ])ortions  of  the  valves,  de- 
rives its  nutriment  from  the  blood  passing  over  it.  L^^nphatics 
are,  however,  numerous. 

Anatomically,  it  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  draw  any  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  th(»  benign  and  malignant  forms,  as  all  inter- 
mediate grades  are  found  and  the  differences  seem  to  be  only  those 
of  intensity  of  the  process.  These  differences  are  doubtless  de- 
pendent on  infection  by  different  organisms,  of  which  a  large  num- 
ber have  been  described  by  different  investigators. 

In  the  simple  form  the  first  change  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
is  a  cloudiness  or  opacity  of  the  membrane.  This  is  probably  in 
all  cases  preceded  by  the  loilgment  of  micro-organisms  on  the  sur- 
face, which  had  been  rendered  vulnerable  by  some  ])revious  injury. 
Wyssokowitch,  Prudden,  and  others  have  shown  by  animal  experi- 
ments that  cultures  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  injected  into  the  cir- 
culation, produce  the  lesions  of  endoc*arditis  only  when  the  endo- 
cardium has  been  previously  injured,  as  by  passing  a  probe  down 
the  carotid  artery  or  jugular  vein.  This  probably  explains  the 
fact  that  the  lesions  are  most  often  found  on  the  valvular  endocar- 
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on  the  free  margins  of  the  valve-cusps,  but  along  a  line  corresiwnd- 
in^  to  the  jMiint  of  maxinnnn  contact  when  the  valves  close  (Fig. 
:f4).  Ill  the  cane  of  the  anrieiilo'Ventrieular  valves  tlii.s  is  on  the 
anricnlar  surface,  while  on  the  semilunar  valves  it  is  on  tbe  ven- 
tricular  surface.  From  these  facts  it,  is  evident  that  tlie  work  that 
the  valve  has  to  do  and  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  fac- 
tors in  the  detenuination  of  the  location  of  the  process* 


or  hiceratioTis*  Tho^e  natiindly  cK*c\ir  at  the  points  weakened  by 
the  inva.siun  *>i  jnicro-urganisms,  and  if  the  ercKkKl  surface  is  not 
at  onee  covered  by  the  deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  blood,  a  consid- 
erable loss  of  siibstaiiee  may  take  place,  Thia  is  far  more  common^ 
however^  in  the  mulipiant  form,  althougli  it  has  been  observed  in 
simple  endocarditis  cumpli(*ating  rhenTnatisni,  More  commonly 
the  eroded  surface,  necrotic  from  the  action  of  Imcterla,  is  at  once 
covered  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  bhx>d.  Tliis  fibrin  forms  a 
firm  warty  mass  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  which  rises  above 
the  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  hence  has  received  the  name 
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meiubraiie.  The  growth  can  now  be  more  proi>erly  termed  a  vege- 
tation, as  it  is  essentially  an  outgrowth  from  the  subjacent  tissue, 
and  some  authors  limit  the  term  to  this  form.  The  accinnulation 
of  fibrin  over  such  an  affected  area  may  be  very  large,  but  the 
average  vegetation  is  about  3  millimetres  in  length.  When  of  the 
irregular  form  described,  the  endocarditis  is  spoken  of  as  the 
warty  or  verrucose  variety  (Figs.  24-27). 

The  vegetation  may  be  large  and  polypoid  in  shape  or  long 
and  string-like,  attached  at  one  end  so  as  to  swing  in  the  blood- 
stream. The  disease  is  then  spoken  of  as  of  the  iK)lypoid  or  vil- 
lous variety  respectively.  The  vegetation  may  be  too  large  for 
complete  organization,  and  may  soften  and  redissolve  in  the 
blood-stream,  or  portions  may  break  off  and  be  carried  in  the 
blood  until  they  reach  a  vessel  of  too  small  calibre  to  permit  their 
passage,  when  they  plug  the  vessel  and  cut  off  the  circulation  of 
the  parts  sui)plied  by  it.  The  infarcts  thus  produced  by  the  emboli 
of  simi)le  endocarditis  are  usually  of  a  non-infective  nature. 

The  further  repair  of  these  lesions  and  the  changes  in  the 
valves  consequent  to  them  are  dealt  with  under  the  head  of 
Chronic  Endocarditis. 

The  maVujnant  form  of  the  disease  is  mainly  characterized  by 
the  intensity  of  the  infection,  and  the  fact  that  embolic  phenomena 
are  more  common  than  in  the  simj)le,  and  are  almost  always  of  a 
septic  nature.  The  local  lesions  may  be  vegetatii'c,  suppurative^ 
or  ulcerative,  depending  on  the  nature  and  violence  of  the  infec- 
tion. In  all  cases  the  necrosis  of  the  affected  areas  is  more  marked 
than  in  the  simple  form,  and  ultimately  leads  to  loss  of  substance, 
the  ])ortions  sloughed  off  passing  into  the  circulation  as  septic 
eviboti. 

Tlie  valve-cusj)  thus  ulcerated  is  naturally  weakened,  and  fre- 
quently gives  way  before  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  forming  small 
pouches  in  the  valve,  the  so-called  valvular  aneurysms,  or  giving 
way  comidetely  perforate  the  valves.  Acute  valvular  insufficiency 
can  thus  be  produced  (Fig.  27).  A  valve-leaflc^t  nuiy  become 
partially  detached,  and  the  free  end  swing  in  the  blood-stream. 
Ulceration  of  the  papillary  muscles  or  the  chorda*  tendinix?  may 
produce  stretching  or  rupture  of  the  cords,  or  a  thrombus  covering 
the  affected  area  may  mat  them  closely  together. 

When  the  lesions  are  situated  on  the  mural  endocardium,  per- 
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case.  It  is  very  often  associated  with  the  chronic  form  of  endo- 
carditis. 

The  secondary  changes  in  the  simple  form  are  trifling,  and  as 
a  rule  produce  no  symptoms.  It  is  only  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  the  disease  j)asses  into  the  chronic  form,  that  serious  damage 
is  done.  Secondary  to  the  malignant  formy  on  the  contrary,  are 
circulatory  disturbances  consequent  on  the  ulceration  or  perfora- 
tion of  the  valves,  and  more  important  still,  the  metastatic  foci  of 
disease  set  up  all  over  the  body  by  means  of  septic  emboli.  The 
spleen  and  kidney  are  es|)ecially  apt  to  suffer  in  this  way.  The 
infarcts  so  produced  may  be  few,  or  innumerable  minute  foci  of 
supi>uration  may  be  scattered  over  the  whole  body.  It  is  to  these 
sei)tic  emboli  that  this  form  of  the  disease  owes  its  malignant 
character. 

Etiology. — It  may  Ik?  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
bacterial  origin  of  acute  endocarditis,  l)oth  simple  and  ulcerative, 
has  been  established,  lleilx^rg's  discovery  in  1872  of  micrococci 
in  the  thrombotic  masses  of  the  malignant  form  has  led  to  an 
imbrokeii  series  of  researches  and  experiments  by  the  most  bril- 
liant pathologists  in  Europe  and  this  country,  with  the  result 
that  the  cloud  of  doubt  and  speculation  once  enveloping  this  sub- 
ject has  at  length  been  cleared  away.  S|)ecial  activity  in  this 
work  was  displayed  during  the  years  immediately  following  1885, 
and  prominently  figuring  in  this  line  of  investigation  are  the 
names  of  Virchow,  Klebs,  Birch-Tlirschfeld,  Koester,  Weichsel- 
baum,  P'raenkel  and  Saenger,  Kosenbach  and  Xetter  in  Germany; 
Gilbert  and  Lion,  Cornil  and  Bal>es,  Roux,  Josseraut,  and  .Dessy, 
in  France;  Ureschfeld,  Cayley,  Purser,  in  England;  Osier,  Flex- 
ner,  and  Prudden  in  this  country.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  researches  made  by  these  eminent  workers,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  state  the  facts  that  have  been  established. 

Micro-orgatmms  have  been  quite  generally  found  in  cases  of 
malignant  endocarditis^  some  of  them  being  the  same  as  those 
found  in  other  infectious  diseases,  a  few  being  s])ecific  to  endo- 
carditis. Occasionally  two  or  more  varieties  have  existed  in  the 
same  case.  The  bacteria  most  usually  discovered  have  been  strep- 
tococcus pyogenes,  particularly  of  erysipelas ;  staphylococcus 
pyogenes,   aureus,   and   albus,   and  the  micrococcus   lanceolatus. 
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The  gonococeiis,  the  bacilhis  of  typhoid  fovor,  of  diplitheria,  of  in- 
fli]<*iiza,  and  of  tuiien*^ilusis  hiivc  also  hwu  found,  iilthougli  much 
less  freiiiieiitly. 

Weicliscliuumi  identified  certain  bacteria,  which,  because  they 
appear  to  ctceiir  oidv  in  eiubjcarditiy,  he  nanjcd  baeinuis  endocar- 
ditidis  grisciis  and  capsuhitiis  and  microi'occus  endijcarditidis 
nigatus.  The  bacillus  iniiuubilis  et  futidns  was  also  found  bv 
Fraenkel  and  Sacnger.  That  these?  various  bacteria  are  capable  of 
inducing  end<x?arditis  has  Ikjcu  shov^^i  by  experimentation  on  ani- 
mals. A  niunbcr  of  investii^ator3  injected  pure  cultures  of  micro- 
organisms obtained  from  infecte<l  valves  into  the  jugular  veius  of 
dogs  and  rabbits,  and  afterward  found  those  cocci,  often  in  masses^ 
both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  both  aortic  and 
mitral  valves,  the  vidve.s  themselves  showing  characteristic  inflam- 
matory changes,  liy  some  experimenters  it  was  asserted  that 
endocarditis  could  be  only  thus  producefl  after  the  vtilves  had  suf- 
fered trauiua  by  chcniical  or  mechanical  irritation.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  claimed  to  have  produced  emlocarditis  by  injection 
of  microbes  into  animals  without  previous  injury  of  the  endo- 
irdium. 

In  numerous  instances  tlie  bacteria  found  on  the  affected 
valves  have  also  been  identified  in  the  septic  eml>oli  thrown  off 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  while  in  a  few  instances  the 
bhxKl  of  patients  suffering  froin  infective  endocarditis  has  been 
found  to  contain  septic  t»rganisms. 

The  bacteria  foun<l  in  the  lesions  of  ulcerative  endocarditis 
occurring  as  a  complication  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
nsually  pyogenic.  This  is  also  true  of  most  cases  of  gonorrhteal 
entlo<»arditis,  although  the  gonocoecns  has  been  definitely  identi- 
fied in  tlie  endocarditie  lesions.  The  pneumocoocus  of  Fraenkel 
has  been  fretpiently  found  in  endocarditis,  both  simple  and  ulcera- 
tive, but,  according  to  Osier,  more  frequently  in  the  latter  variety. 

It  apiiears  well  established  that  a  primary  endocarditis  of  bac- 
terial origin  is  occaflionally,  although  rarely,  met  with.  Most  in- 
stances of  endocarditis  are  secondary  to  some  general  or  local  in- 
fection. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation,  and  for  a  time  there 
was  a  heated  discussion,  particularly  between  Klehs  and  Koester, 
fr  the  route  by  which  microbes  are  carried  to  the  infected  valves. 
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Klebs  and  Virchow  maintained  they  were  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  cusps  out  of  the  blood,  while  Koester  declared  they  were 
carried  thither  in  the  minute  capillaries  situated  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  valves.  He  maintained  that  the  masses  of  cocci 
caused  embolic  plugging  of  the  vessels,  which  was  followed  by  rup- 
ture, thus  setting  free  the  bacteria  and  allowing  them  to  reach  the 
surface.  Against  this  explanation  was  urged  the  scarcity  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  valves,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  earliest  evidence 
of  inflammatory  change  is  along  the  line  of  contact  of  the  cusps. 
It  is  now  held  that  both  contentions  are  correct,  but  Virchow's 
view  is  accepted  by  the  majority  of  observers.  The  adherents  of 
Virchow's  opinion  believe  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  forces  the 
micro-organisms  between  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  endocardium 
— a  theory  that  probably  accounts  for  the  development  of  endocar- 
ditis in  the  left  heart  after  birth  and  in  the  right  side  during 
foetal  existenc(>.  As  is  well  knoA\Ti,  blood-pressure  is  greater  in  the 
right  ventricle  before  and  in  tlie  left  ventricle  after  birth. 

Another  explanation  for  the  localization  of  endocarditis  is  that 
inasmuch  as  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  activity  of  most 
bacteria,  these  organisms  are  most  active  in  blood  relatively  rich  in 
oxygen,  a  condition  obtaining  in  the  right  cardiac  chambers  in  the 
fcctus  and  in  the  left  during  extra-uterine  existence. 

A  most  interesting  question  relates  to  those  conditions  that  de- 
termine whether  the  endocarditis  is  to  be  simple  or  ulcerative, 
since  both  forms  are  of  microbic  origin,  and  some  of  the  same 
organisms  have  been  found  in  tlie  endocarditic  vegetations  of  both 
varieties,  What  are  tlie  factors  that  determine  the  malignancy  or 
benignity  of  the  affection?  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  de- 
I)ends  upon  the  number  of  bacteria  present.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  when  healthy  valves  are  attacked  the  nature  of  the 
endocarditis  dejjends  upon  the  virulence  of  the  infecting  organ- 
isms. Other  factors  are  of  influence,  however,  aside  from  the 
nature  or  virulence  of  the  bacteria,  and  these  will  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

Simple  Endocarditis. — Articular  rheumatism  is  the  disease  par 
excellence  in  which  acute  simple  endocarditis  is  most  frequently 
observed. 

Wliy  this  is,  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  established,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  growing  belief  among  pathologists  in  the  bacterial 
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origin  of  rheumatism,  as  opposed  to  the  once  prevalent  notion  of 
its  dependence  ujmhi  lactic  acid  in  the  bl(X>d.  The  relative  fre- 
quency with  which  these  two  affections  are  associated  is  variously 
estimated.  Of  32  cases  of  intlanimatory  rheumatism  that  terrai- 
nated  fatally,  Fagg  found  the  valves  affected  in  all  but  12.  Ac- 
cording to  Hayden,  Peaem^k  found  endocarditis  in  16  per  cent  of 
his  cases  of  rheumatism,  while  Fagg  puts  the  ratio  as  high  as  40  or 
50  per  cent,  French  as  w^eil  as  English  observers  put  the  propor- 
tion much  higher  than  do  the  Germans;  thus  Bouilhiud,  55  per 
cent;  Budd,  4H  per  cent;  Fuller,  23  per  cent;  while  Wuuder* 
lich  and  Lel>ert  give  it  as  23  iK?r  cent,  and  Baml»c^rger  20  per  cent. 
These  differences  probably  depend  upon  the  severity  of  the  rheu- 
matic attack,  since  all  observers  agree  in  the  statement  that  the 
valves  are  far  more  likely  to  become  inflamed  in  acute  than  in  sub- 
acute or  chronic  f(jruis  of  articular  rheumatism*  Endocarditis  is 
especially  liable  to  occur  in  a  first  attack  of  arthritis^  particularly 
wlien  this  is  severe  and  several  joints  are  involved.  There  is  no 
doubtj  however,  of  its  development  as  a  result  of  subacute  or 
chronic  rheumatic  manifestations.  Ilayden  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  rare  instances  endocarditis  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
rheumatic  ^wison.  The  period  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
at  which  endwarditis  may  occur  is  given  by  Hayden  from  the 
Kth  to  the  ninth  day^  and  by  Fuller  as  from  the  sixth  to  the 
'twentieth  ilay.     The  earlier  the  time  of  life  at  which  acute  rlieu- 

aatism  develops,  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  set  up  acute  endo- 

irditig. 

The  next  most  frequent  predisposing  cause  of  this  form  of  en- 
docardial inflammation  is  generally  stated  to  be  chorea.  Endo- 
carditis of  this  origin  is  numerically  less  frequent  than  the  rheu- 
matic, whereas  the  relative  frequency  of  chorea  and  endocarditis 
is  thought  by  some  observers  to  be  greater ;  thus,  of  16  cases  of  fatal 
chorea  occurring  at  Guy's  Hospital  <luring  twenty  years,  Fagg 
foun<l  poat-mortem  evidence  of  endocarditis  in  14.  Here,  again, 
there  has  been  much  speculation  concerning  the  reason  of  the  asso- 
ciniion  l>etw'een  chorea  and  endocarditis.  By  some  the  latter  is 
attributed  to  acute  articular  rheumatism,  which  is  now  recognised 
to  be  frequently  associated  with  chorea.  Thus  in  40  cases  of  the 
latter  affection  manifesting  organic  heart-disease,  Gowers  found  in 
4*11  a  trustworthy  history  of  associated  rheumatism.     There  are 
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some  observers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hold  that  chorea  is  capable 
of  causing  endocarditis  independently  of  associated  or  antecedent 
arthritis.  Since  girls  are  undeniably  more  subject  to  chorea  than 
are  boys,  endocarditis  of  this  origin  is  observed  more  frequently  in 
the  former  sex. 

Scarlatina  and  measles  are  also  accredited  with  the  causation 
of  endocardial  inflanmiation.  This  may  be  either  a  se<»ondary  re- 
sult, or  the  endocarditis  may  be  due  to  a  mixed  inlWtion.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  scarlet  fever  is  not  infrequently  followed  by 
rheumatic  manifestations,  the  endocarditis  is  held  by  some  to  be 
referable  to  the  latter  and  not  to  the  former  affection. 

Other  irruptive  diseases,  particularly  enteric  fever  and  small- 
pox, are  also  capable  of  setting  up  endocarditis,  but  as  subse- 
quently stated,  this  is  more  likely  to  be  malignant  than  merely 
simple. 

Although  gonorrlura  is  more  likely  to  cause  the  ulcerative 
form,  vegetative  endocarditis  undoubtedly  occurs  as  a  result  of 
gonococcus  or  perhaps  a  mixe<l  infection,  a  conclusion  that  would 
seem  justified  by  the  entire  absence  of  any  other  etiological  factor 
in  certain  cases  of  valvular  disease. 

As  previously  stated,  there  is  both  clinical  and  ])athological 
evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  endocarditis  in  the  course  of 
croujK)U8  pneumonia  or  in  consequence  of  pneumococcus  infection. 
Although  siu*h  an  end<K*arditis  is  more  likely  to  Ik»  ulcerative,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  benign.  Tn  a  fatal  case  of  pneumonia,  which 
had  exhibited  no  evidences  of  endocarditis  during  life,  Uaushalter 
found  a  colony  of  jmeumcKMX'ci  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  mitral 
cusi)s,  while  the  othcT  showtnl  an  almost  invisible  swtjlling  of  the 
endothelium  near  the  j)oint  <»f  insertion  of  the  valve.  From  thia 
he  concluded  that  not  imly  is  acute  endocarditis  a  probable  se- 
quence of  }meuinonia,  but  also  endocarditic  changes  of  a  slow 
sclerotic  type  may  Ik?  ultimately  set  up.  His  conclusions  were  as 
follows:  (1)  The  absence  of  murmurs  during  life  or  of  naked  eye 
changes  post  mortem  does  not  prove  the  integrity  of  the  valve, 
since  during  the  course  of  the  pneumonia  the  pathogenic  organ- 
isms may  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  valve,  and  thus  prove 
the  starting-point  of  future  valvular  mischief.  (2)  The  possi- 
bility of  such  an  endocarditis  should  be  remembered,  since  a  latent 
period  may  exist  between  the  primarj'  disease  and  the  develop- 
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nient  of  the  enilt:>parditip.  (3)  The  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
reiiee  renders  it  advisable  for  tbe  physician  to  keep  a  patient  under 
prolonged  okservation  after  reeoVery  from  i>iieniuc)nia,  and  to 
make  repeated  examinations  of  the  ht*art,  that  he  may  thereby 
detect  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a  %^ahnilar  lesion. 

Injury  of  the  valves  tliroii^h  strain  is  generally  recognised  as 
one  of  the  conditions  predisposing  to  the  occnrrenee  of  aente  cndo* 
earditis.  By  some  it  is  euntendcnl,  however,  that  strain  alone  is 
not  snfficient,  hut  juiist  he  nnited  with  some  previously  existing 
defect  Strain  is  probalily  capable  of  setting  np  fresh  inflamma- 
tion of  a  valve,  already  the  subject  of  a  fonner  thongh  slight  endo 
carditis.  Knpture  of  a  ctisp  nuiy  undonbtedly  prove  a  starting- 
point  of  acntc  inflanimatury  change* 

Age  is  an  nndonbted  predisposing  factor,  af*ting  in  most  eases, 
however,  in  tbe  way  of  rcmb^ring  individuals  susceptible  to  articu- 
lar rlieumatisni,  the  exanthemata  or  other  diseases,  themselves 
capable  of  bringing  al>ont  endocarditis.  Supporting  this  view  or 
interpret  at  iirti  of  the  inflnence  of  age  is  the  statement  that  rhen* 
matisni  is  more  likely  to  occasion  endocarditis  in  eliil<lhood  than 
in  the  later  jieriode  of  life.  Both  sexes  are  liable  to  endocarditis, 
yet  according  to  some  this  affection  is  more  fref]nent  among  fe- 
males, altliough  males  are  said  to  be?  more  subject  to  articular 
rheumatism.  To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  in  sex,  per  se,  ren<Ier- 
ing  the  enJocardinm  more  vnlneral>lc  in  females  than  it  is  in 
males. 

Females  are  more  subject  to  chorea  and,  by  reason  of  their 
ftex,  to  puerperal  scptieiemia  and  infections  from  pelvic  disease, 
and  hence  it  may  well  lie  thai  they  furnish  a  greater  numerical 
proportion  of  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  benign  as  well  as  ulcera- 
tive. W^ith  increasing  experience,  I  find  myself  growing  in  the 
conviction  that  heretlitary  influence  plays  a  not  unimiKirtant  role 
in  the  development  of  endf^cardial  disease.  Cardiac,  and  particu- 
larly valvular  l*^sions,  as  sncli,  cannot  be  inherited^  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  some  families  w^hose  members  e\nn<*e  pronoimced  rheu- 
matic diathesis,  there  is  an  inherent  ndnerability,  possibly  heredi- 
tary, of  t!ie  endoeardium  in  the  presence  of  rheumatism. 

inccrative  Endocarditis- — It  is  a  welbkno\vn  fact,  established 
both  by  clinical  and  post-mortem  observation,  that  the  malignant 
fc»ns  in  particularly  prone  to  develop  as  the  result  of  fresh  t>acte- 
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rial  invasion  in  valves  already  the  seat  of  chronic  endocarditis  or 
sclerotic  change.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  aortic-valve 
apparatus. 

Infectious  endocarditis  is  also  specially  liable  to  attack  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  exhausting  diseases  or  cachexia?,  chronic 
alcoholism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  hepatic  abscess,  cancer,  etc. 

General  infection,  as  pyiemia,  puerperal  septicaemia,  influenza, 
diphtheria,  variola,  and  localized  septic  processes  or  abscesses, 
predispose  to  malignant  rather  than  to  simple  endocarditis.  Flex- 
ner  found  staphylococcus  aureus  in  a  case  of  endocarditis  in  which 
the  atrium  of  infection  was  leg  ukrer ;  in  another,  staphylococcus, 
the  i)oint  of  entrance  being  the  intestine;  in  still  another,  strepto- 
coccus and  staphylococcus,  the  atrium  being  hepatic  abscess.  This 
form  of  acute  endocarditis  has  l>een  particularly  freipient  in  asso- 
ciation with  puerperal  septicirmia  due  to  infection  either  of  the 
uterus  or  its  adnexa.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  tonsillitis,  and 
even  so  apparently  trivial  a  local  process  as  a  furuncle. 

Croupous  pneumonia  or  a  pneumococcus  meningitis  has  not 
infrequently  been  found  as  the  primary  infection  in  cases  of  ulcer- 
ative endiK»arditis.  Although  the  pneumococcus  may  occasionally 
give  rise  to  the  simple  form,  it  is  much  more  frequently  respon- 
sible for  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  valves.  This  malignant 
form  is  also  stated  by  Dreschfeld  to  have  been  associated  with  7 
cases  of  gall-stones  *'  with  or  without  suppuration  of  the  biliary 
passages."  Dreschfeld  thinks  that  the  discovery  of  the  bacterium 
coli  commune  in  diseases  of  the  biliary  passages  may  explain  their 
connection  with  acute  endocarditis.  In  this  cimnectitm  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Flexner,  in  one  case  of  endocarditis  associated 
with  carcinoma  of  the  pylorus,  identified  the  bacillus  coli,  together 
with  the  bacillus  py<K\vaneus;  and  IIasenf(»ld  has  reported  arti- 
ficially produced  endocarditis  in  animals  infected  with  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus.  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that,  despite  thc^  severe 
infectious  process,  distinct  hy]>ertrophy  of  the  heart  was  observed 
to  develop  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  week. 

Finally,  this  form  of  endocarditis,  although  much  less  fre- 
quently than  the  simple,  may  exist  in  connection  with  articular 
rheumatism,  as  mentioned  by  Osier  and  others. 

Its  dependence  upon  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  though  rare,  is 
undoubted.     Howard  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  bacillus  was 
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discovereil  identical  in  nil  ivsjurrs  wirh  the  Kleins- Loeffler  bacillus. 
It  is  now  genei'aly  recogiiisfil  that  septic  ciidwarditis,  although 
capable  of  being  set  up  by  pathogeiiie  organisms,  is  most  fre- 
tpiently  cjnised  bv  streptococci  and  staphylococci, 

Syniptoms. -^ J ust  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  from  a  patho- 
logical standpoint  to  say  whether  the  aoft,  easily  detached  thrombi 
belong  to  the  vegetative  or  infective  variety,  &o  a  sharp  dividing 
line  cannot  always  be  drawn  clinically  Wtween  the  tw^o  forms  of 
endocarditii^.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  will  conduce  to  clearness 
if,  as  is  usually  done,  they  are  de8crU»ed  separately. 

Acute  Simple  Endocarditis. — As  this  prcx^ess  frequently  oecurs 
in  the  course  of  articular  rheumatiHrn,  of  which  it  nuiy  be  regarded 
OS  a  miinifestadon^  and  not  a  com  pi  leaf  ion  j  its  symptoms  are  often 
masked  by  those  of  the  arthritis.  If  the  endcK?arditis  be  of  a  mild 
type,  it  may  ]>ursue  a  latent  course,  and  (*nly  be  detected  by  its 
restiltij  when  years  subseipjently  the  indiviilual  is  found  to  have  a 
valvular  lesion,  probably  dating  back  to  some  almost  forgotten 
rheumatie  attack.  Such  a  jiossibility  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  by  any  physician  attending  a  ease  of  articular  rheumatism, 
however  mild,  and  should  incite  him  to  a  daily  examination  of 
the  hearty  since  many  times  acute  endocarditis  is  only  recognisable 
by  such  menus. 

If  in  the  course  of  rheumaric  fever,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  the  tenure ratu re  unexpectedly  rises,  and  can- 
not be  accounted  for,  l>y  involvement  of  a  fresh  joint  or  some  com- 
plication, attention  should  Ik*  at  once  fastened  upon  the  heart  If 
the  endocardium  has  become  intlauied,  wnth  or  without  implica- 
tion of  the  i^ricardium,  the  fact  will  eventually  declare  itself  by 
the  physical  signs  subsef|Upntly  to  be  described,  even  though  sub- 
jective s\TJiptoms  are  wanting. 

In  some  cases  subjective  symptoms  become  manifest  from  the 
start,  and  are  then  due  probably  either  to  the  se%^erity  of  the  endo- 
eanlitis  or  to  assr>ciated  uiyrH'arditis  or  pericarditis.  These  symp- 
toms are  prtecordial  pain  mr*re  or  less  pronounced,  or  an  ill-de- 
finoti  sense  of  oppression  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region,  pal- 
pitation^ the  heart-action  in  some  cases  being  quite  tumultuous, 
Jin<l  particularly  a  suhjecfit'e  sense  of  dyspnea.  By  this  term  is 
meant  a  sensation  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  air-hunger,  which 
may  not  be  evinced  by  laboured  or  hurried  respiration,  but  which 
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is  usually  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  upon  examination  of 
the  chest.  I  cannot  now  recall  a  single  case  of  acute  endocarditis, 
recognised  as  such,  in  which  this  symptom  was  not  present.  In 
some  instances  this  feeling  of  breathlessness  actually  amounts  to 
orthopniea ;  in  others  dyspnoea  is  paroxysmal,  compelling  the  pa- 
tient to  sit  up  in  bed  during  the  continuance  of  the  paroxysm.  In 
mild  eases  the  pyrexia  is  likely  to  l>e  mild,  and  jxwsesses  no  pecu- 
liar character. 

In  other  instances  the  disease  produces  profound  constitutional 
dist\irbances,  with  fluctuating  fever  and  profuse  perspiration, 
plainly  suggesting  infection,  and  with  a  pulse  so  empty,  irregular, 
and  j)erhaps  accelerated,  as  to  at  once  direct  the  physician's  atten- 
tion to  the  heart.  These  are  the  cases  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
of  differentiation  from  the  malignant  form. 

Embolic  phenomena  are  less  frequent  in  the  l)enign  than  in 
the  malignant  form,  yet  when  embolisms  occur  the  symptoms  they 
induce  are  referable  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  circula- 
tion, rather  than  to  a  local  or  general  septic  pr(x»ess.  The  most 
usual  seat  of  infarcts  is  in  the  kidney,  intestines,  and  brain.  They 
undoubtedly  occur  many  times  without  giving  rise  to  recognisable 
8\Tnptoms ;  yet  when  such  are  produced,  they  are  a  sudden,  sharp 
pain  in  the  affected  part  or  organ,  chill  more  or  less  pronounced, 
and  pyrexia.  If  the  embolus  loilge  in  a  kidney  the  urine  is  likely 
to  contain  blood,  albumin,  and  even  pus.  Hemiplegia  and  aphasia, 
the  result  of  cerebral  embolism,  may  in  rare  instances  furnish  the 
first,  or  perhaps  the  conclusive,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  acute 
endocarditis.  The  following  case  is  instructive:  W.  J.  M.,  male, 
aged  forty-eight  years,  height  six  feet,  weight  176  pounds,  first 
consulted  me  November  9,  ISOO,  not,  he  said,  because  he  thought 
himself  in  poor  health,  but  because,  having  some  heart-trouble, 
a  friend  advised  him  to  get  my  opinion.  Family  history  was  un- 
important in  its  bearings  upon  the  patient's  condition,  but  it  was 
stated  that  one  sister  had  died  of  consumption,  another  of  insanity, 
and  a  third,  then  living,  had  heart-disease.  Patient  declared  that 
he  had  not  been  ill  since  his  twelfth  year,  but  had  had  syphilis 
at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  his  death,  it  was  stated  l)v  his  wife 
that  the  patient  had  known  for  seven  years  of  the  existence  of 
some  sort  of  heart-disease.  S^Tnptoms  such  as  dyspnoea  and 
palpitations    were    denied,    but    the    patient,    when    questioned 
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regarding  paitu  ^aifl,  ''  Once  in  a  while  a  little,  down  near  the 
heart/'  . 

The  pulse  was  noted  as  81),  ilot  distinctly  collapsing,  the  left 
seeming  slightly  sniallcr.  Carotids  and  &nl>elavian8  throlrhed 
strongly.  Apex-beat  in  i^ixth  left  inten-ostal  space,  3J  inches  from 
the  dterniun,  and  the  cardiac  impulse  was  heaving;  diffused  from 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  but  maximum  in  the  sixth  interspace. 
Ab,s4»iute  cardiac  diilness  was 
practically  normal,  hut  the 
relative  was  increased  to  the 
left,  extend iijg  fij  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  breastbone, 
downward  t**  the  seventh  rib, 
and  but  1  inch  to  the  right  ^f 
the  sternum  (Fig.  28).  The 
first  sound  at  a|>ex  was  nuiffled 
and  the  sei-ond  was  wanting; 
tlironghout  the  pnecordiuni 
the  -stninds  were  obscured  l)V 
murmurs,  both  systolic  and 
diastolic,  which  were  audible 
over  the  entire  cardiac  area, 
but  were  of  inaxiuuuu  inten- 
sity iTi  the  aortic  area  and  on 
the  Iwidy  of  the  sternum.  A 
s*napping  sy>tolic  tone  was  audible  in  tbe  femoral  artery.  In  the 
a«»rtic  area  bimanual  palpation  with  slight  pressure  brought  out 
a  systolic  shock  and  thrill.  Examination  of  abdomen  and  urine 
\vi\^  n<^gative. 

The  diagnosis  lay  between  aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta 
and  insntHciency  of  the  aortic  valves,  hut  the  lesion  was  subse- 
quently decided  to  be  a  valvidar  one  of  sclerotic,  possibly  syphilitic 
origin. 

For  the  next  few  months  the  patient  was  seen  at  rather  infre- 
quent intervals  until  the  last  of  March,  1H97,  In  February  of 
that  same  year  patient  was  knocked  d*iwn  by  a  runaway  horse, 
but  did  not  think  he  sustained  special  injury,  Towards  end  of 
March  he  hesjan  to  complain  of  insomnia,  great  nervousness,  and 
rt^tle^ness.     The  heart  was  rapid  and  pounding,  and  there  wai 
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dyspnoea,  even  in  repose,  which  increased  paroxysmally  without 
cause.    Urine  analysis  showed  pus,  blood,  and  albumin. 

Patient  was  ordered  to  keep  to  the  house  and  confine  himself 
to  milk  diet,  with  potassium  citrate  and  tincture  of  digitalis  in 
small  doses,  with  saline  cathartics  daily.  After  about  two  months 
the  urine  lost  all  traces  of  blood  and  albumin,  but  patient's  gen- 
eral condition  grew  worse,  and  he  was  ordered  to  keep  his  bed. 
Heart's  action  was  still  rapid  and  pounding,  but  regular,  and  dysp- 
noea with  paroxysmal  exacerbations  very  marked.  Patient  sweated 
profusely,  but  the  thermometer  never  showed  fever. 

One  night  complained  of  pain  in  right  hyj)ochondriuni  IkjIow^ 
ribs,  embolism  was  suspected,  but  subsequently  doubted.  Liver 
reached  3  fingers  below  costal  arch,  was  moderately  tender,  firm, 
and  with  rounded  border.  The  condition  was  thought  to  be  pass- 
ive congestion  without  infarction.  About  the  last  of  May  patient 
developed  mental  symptoms,  as  shown  by  ugliness  of  temper,  espe- 
cially towards  wife;  it  api)eared  to  be  a  mild  acute  mania,  and 
the  wife  stated  that  the  mother  as  well  as  a  sister  had  died  insane. 
Hyoscine  hydrobromate  was  ordered,  supplemented  subsequently 
by  valerianate  of  ammonia,  with  improvement,  the  delirium  being 
only  occasional  and  ugliness  less. 

June  2,  1897,  examination  showed  the  following:  Hadial  pulse 
distinctly  collapsing,  venous  pulsation  in  forearm,  but  external 
jugulars  not  turgid  and  without  pulsation.  Apex-beat  in  sixth 
left  interspace,  anterior  axillary  line,  systolic  impulse  in  second 
and  third  right  intersi)aces  near  sterninn,  f<»llowed  by  diastolic 
thrill,  also  a  more  feeble  jjulsation  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  right 
interspaces,  slight  systolic  shock  in  second  left  interspace  near 
sternum.  Absolute  dulness,  patient  in  dorsal  decubitus,  reached 
6  centimetres  to  right  of  median  line,  and  from  second  to  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  the  note  being  flat,  with  marked  resistance  from 
second  rib  to  fourth  interspace,  and  slightly  less  dull  below  this 
point.  Dulness  also  reached  10.5  centimetres  to  left  of  median 
line  (Fig.  29). 

Auscultation  showed  first  sound  at  apex,  dull  and  muffled,  but 
no  distinct  nmnnur,  a  double  tone  a\idible  below  left  clavicle  and 
down  along  left  axillary  line;  a  systolic  tone  and  soft  diastolic 
murmur  in  second  left  interspace  and  outward  1 J  inch  from  ster- 
num.   There  was  also  a  faint  second  sound  in  the  pulmonary  area, 
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and  when  the  patient  took  a  deep  inspiration  and  held  his  breath 
the  second  sound  seemed  to  be  changed  into  a  soft  murmur. 

The  soft  diastolic  nuinmir  at  left  of  sternmu  was  transmitted 
fnintlv  dow^ivvard,  A  painfully  loud  and  hari*h  diastolic  and 
syfltolic  ijuinuur  was  heard  in  seeond  and  third  right  interspaces, 
and  transmitted  nmre  feebly  into  tifth,  out  to  nipple  and  up  to 
neck, 

Hie  condition  was  interpreted  as  follows:  Acute  endocarditis 
ingrafted  on  a  fhnmii'  enilriearditis,  affecting  aortic  valves  and 
aorta,  and  producing  dilatation  of  this  vessel.  Xo  evidence  could 
hi}  found  of  intlammation  of  other  valves,  and  yet  the  great  extent 
of  dulneas  to  right  of  stern nm  was  l bought  dne,  in  addition  to 
aortic  dilatation,  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  auricle,  sec- 
ondary to  mitral  insufficiency, 
t'ough  was  at  no  time  a 
marked  symptom,  except  two 
or  three*  paroxysms  a  few 
hours  lx?fore  dt'ath,  when 
patient  seemed  to  have  pain  in 
left  lung.  During  the  la.st 
few  weeks  of  life  there  w^a^ 
moderate  <edenui  of  ankles  and 
shins,  also  puffiness,  but  no 
pain,  in  left  wrist  and  hand. 
Forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  be- 
fore death  patient  Ijeeame 
comatose,  witli  cold  extremi- 
ties, very  rapid,  feeble,  auil 
irregular  pnlse,  and  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  became 
studded  with  small  brownish-red  spots,  that  had  all  the  characters 
of  cutaneous  embfdisms.  Death,  whieh  tor^k  place  June  24th^ 
seemecl  to  be  the  result  of  gradual  cardiac  asthenia. 

The  autojjsy,  made  by  Dr.  W,  A.  Evans  thirteen  hours  after 
death,  was  briefly  as  follows:  Very  large  numbers  of  petechias 
over  ahilomen,  chest,  and  legs,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Some  inter- 
fititial  splenitis  and  perisplenitis  and  zones  of  connective-tissue 
growths  representing  old  infarcts.  These  were  generally  subcap- 
sular. 
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Liver. — Fatty  infiltration — nutmeg.  Large  numbers  of  small 
islands  of  connective-tissue  increase,  quite  generally  distributed 
in  subcapsular  zone.  A  small  mass  of  calcareous  material  in  lower 
portion  of  right  lobe,  superficial.  In  left  lobe  a  small  fresh  in- 
farct about  6  millimetres  in  diameter. 

Left  Kidiiey. — Slight  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

Right  Kidney. — In  the  cortex  an  old  infarct  1  centimetre  in 
diameter,  over  this  the  surface  of  the  kidney  depressed.  This  in- 
farct, fatty  in  apj)earance,  reddish,  surrounded  by  a  reddish  zono. 
It  was  this  infarct  which  in  March  had  occasioned  the  bloody  and 
albuminous  urine. 

Left  Pleural  Cavity. — Xo  fluid,  no  adhesions  except  to  dia- 
phragm. 

Left  Lung. — Congested  and  (edematous.  In  anterior  edge  of 
inferior  lobe  an  apoplectic  focus  about  1  centimetre  in  diameter, 
quite  recent. 

Right  Pleural  Cavity. — Extensive  old,  firm,  fibrous  adhesions 
q\iite  general. 

Right  Lung. — Congested  and  oniematous,  single  ha»morrhagic 
infarct  2  centimetres  in  diameter. 

Pericardium. — Xo  effusion,  unifonn  adhesions  between  peri- 
cardial layers.     They  strip  easily,  appear  gelatinous  or  mucoid. 

Aorta. — Tubular  dilatation  of  aorta  in  its  first  portion.  The 
lumen  is  somewhat  ovoid,  measuring  9  by  8  centimetres.  The 
aortic  ostium  dilated  with  compensatory  stretching  of  the  aortic 
cusps.  The  aortic  cusps,  measured  along  their  free  edge,  show  a 
length  of  5  centimetres,  4^  centimetres,  and  3i  centimetres  re- 
spectively. All  of  the  cusps  show  ridges  of  atheroma,  with  con- 
siderable thickening  and  stiffening.  At  the  base  of  the  largest 
cusp,  a  calcareous  plate.  Thickening,  redness,  and  sohie  deposit 
of  fibrin  on  each  of  the  cusps,  especially  towards  the  free  edge. 

The  valves  not  competent.  Aorta  atheromatous.  Areas  of 
calcification,  atheromatous  ulcers,  and  some  vegetations  around 
these  losses  of  substance.  The  left  ventricle  enormously  dilated, 
its  wall  3  centimetres  in  thickness  at  its  thickest  portion.  Myo- 
cardium is  not  especially  fatty.  Mitral  valves  show  multiple 
foci  of  acute  endocarditis,  consisting  of  small,  round  red  masses, 
the  size  of  a  pin-head. 

Left  auricle  very  much  dilated,  right  heart  otherwise  normal. 
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Cultures  made  from  the  vegetations  give  no  growth  of  itticro- 
orgaUKsnu^. 

D Utfpws is. —Tuhuli^r  aneurysm  firgt  portion  of  aorta;  uther- 
mua  of  aorta  and  aortic  cusps ;  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  tlie 
left  heart;  acute  endiK?arditis  and  endaortitis,  vegetative  in  char- 
acter.   Recent  infarcts  in  liver  and  lungs. 

This  case  illustrates  the  pronenesa  of  acute  inflammation  to 
attaek  valves  that  have  uudergone  sclerotic  changes.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  aortic  regurgitation  diagnoscHl  in  the  fall  of  ISiM] 
was  <lue  partly  to  incompetenee  of  tlie  eusps  from  stiffening  and 
rigidity  and  partly  to  stretching  of  the  ring  conseentive  to  the  dila- 
tation of  the  ascending  aorta,  the  valves  not  being  able  to  ade- 
quately close  the  ostium  in  spite  of  their  compensatory  stretehing. 
With  tbe  exception  of  the  lack  of  febrile  temperature  the  symp- 
toms strongly  suggested  ulcerative  endr»c»arditis,  and  show  how 
difficult  and  unwise  it  is  to  attempt  a  sliarp  clinical  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  of  endwarditis.  The  anatomical  changes 
were  thos€*  of  the  vegetative  variety,  and  yet  in  its  rapid  course 
and  fatal  termination  the  pnK^ess  itiay  be  said  to  have  been  ma- 
lignant. 

Course  and  Termmation, — As  already  stated,  in  some 
ca^es  rheumatic  enducarditis  of  a  mild  tyiK^  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  infective  endocarditis,  while  other  case^  seem  to 
occupy  intermediate  ground,  uu^l  clinically,  at  least,  cannot  be 
classed  with  either  one  or  the  other  type.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  course  and  termination  are  equally  variable. 

Sijuple  rheumatic  endocarditis  may  pursue  a  favourable 
course,  and  terminate  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  nay,  may  even 
mil>side  without  serious  impairment  of  the  affected  valve.  In  the 
majority  of  eases,  however,  the  patient  is  usually  left  with  a 
chronic  valvular  lesinn. 

Ulcerative  Endocarditis — Under  this  head  are  reckoned  those 
Ciise^  of  intlammation  of  the  endocardium  which  manifest  more 
or  less  pronounced  symptoms  of  general  sepsis,  whether  the  ter- 
mination h  in  death,  by  far  the  more  frequent  occurrence,  or  in 
recovery,  of  which  instances  are  now  and  then  re|)orted.  A« 
might  be  ex{>ected  from  a  consideration  of  the  etiology  and  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  this  class  of  cases,  the  clinical  picture  varies  much, 
according  as  the  local— that  is,  cardiac — or  the  general  symptoms 
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predominate.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
general  sepsis,  with  very  subordinate,  or  it  may  be  with  no  mani- 
festations on  the  part  of  the  heart.  In  such  cases  the  inflamma- 
tory changes  in  the  endocardium  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an 
incident  of  the  general  infection,  and  therefore  Rosenbach  classi- 
fies these  cases  as  merely  local  manifestations  of  a  general  infec- 
tion. The  end(X»arditis  is  but  one  of  the  many  jHDSsible  local  ex- 
pressions of  the  infection,  in  consequence  of  the  profound  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition  there  induceil. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  conspicuous  features  are  phenomena 
characteristic  of  pyavmia,  an  irregularly  continuous  pyrexia,  with 
few  if  any  rigors,  sweatings,  great  prostration,  anaemia,  emacia- 
tion, anorexia,  diarrhtra,  a  dry,  brownish  tongue,  alxiominal  dis- 
tention, stupor  or  low  muttering  delirium,  persistent  dorsal  decu- 
bitus, and  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  pulse  is  only  moder- 
ately accelerated,  in  most  instances  impressing  one  as  being  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  feebleness  and  want  of  tension,  while  the  heart 
may  display  absolutely  no  evidence  of  disease,  or  may  be  slightly 
dilated,  with  a  faint,  soft  systolic  a|)ex  or  basic  murmur,  the  same 
as  in  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  this  whole  condition  is  so  like  enteric 
fever  as  to  be  frequently,  it  may  Ik?  said  usually,  mistaken  for 
that  disease. 

In  other  cases  the  fever  is  much  less  typically  septic,  remit- 
ting or  intermitting,  not  drop]>ing  suddenly  below  normal,  and 
again  abruptly  shooting  up  several  degrees,  but  running  so  mild 
a  course  as  to  scarcely  merit  the  ap[>ellation  of  ])yrexia. 

In  others,  again,  the  elevation  (»f  temperature  is  of  irregular 
type,  or  there  are  diurnal  fluctuations,  to  possibly  101.5<^  or  even 
102.5°  F.  The  feature  that  mainly  attracts  attention  in  such 
cases  is  the  progressive  anu'iiiia,  and  the  trifling  changes  discov- 
ered in  the  heart  are  commensurate  with  those  of  aiijeinia. 

The  last  of  July,  1900,  I  was  consulted  by  a  (reniian,  aged 
fifty-eight,  who  was  a  merchant  in  the  interior  of  Indiana.  His 
family  history'  was  unimportant,  and  his  personal  anamnesis  was 
meagre.  He  had  always  considered  himself  well  until  about  a 
year  previously,  when  he  had  suffered  from  bronchitis,  for  which 
he  had  received  medical  treatment,  at  which  time  a  heart-murmur 
was  discovered.  In  March,  1900,  he  had  been  troubled  with 
night-sweats  that  had  resisted  treatment  by  belladonna.     Since 
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that  time  ho  Lad  been  losing  ground,  and  altogether  his  weight 
had  declined  from  180  to  137  pouuds.     lie  gave  a  vague  aoconnt 

of  sniiip  ga§tro-inte8tinal  dis- 
order in  the  spring,  but  oould 
out  recall  any  attack  of  pain 
that  might  have  been  an  at- 
tiiek  of  appendieitis,  hepatic 
or  renal  colic.  Xoither  conld 
Im*  reitiember  any  injury  or 
local  suppurating  proces.s, 
and  he  hail  never  had  rheu- 
niatisni,  pneumonia,  gonor- 
rlia*a,  or  other  infection. 

The  patient  was  tall,  ema- 
ciated, i>ale,  and  of  a  slight 
yellow  hue,  and  his  conjunc- 
tivH*  were  faintly  icteric.  Tiie 
radial  arteries  were  thick- 
ened, and  the  pnlse,  of  only 
moflerate  tension,  was  regular  and  equal,  100  to  the  minute.  A 
feeble  cardiac  imj>nlse  was  iliffuse<l  from  epigastriirni  to  the  apex- 
beat,  which,  weak  and  accomjiaTiifnl  l»y  soft  thrill,  was  situated 
in  the  sixth  interspace,  10  cen- 
timetres to  left  of  median 
line.  Relative  canliac  dulness 
at  the  level  of  fhc  tifth  costal 
cartilage  extended  from  5  cen 
limetres  to  right  of  the  mid- 
sternal  line  to  14  centimetre^ 
to  left  of  the  same  (Fig»  *^0|. 
The  first  9oun<l  at  the  apex 
wa§  obscured  by  a  murmur 
and  the  siM'imd  was  impure, 
but  over  right  ventricle  both 
were  more  distinct,  while  at 
the  luise  l^ith  were  faint,  the 
second  being  scarcely  audiblf*, 
the  pulmonic  second  the  loud-  ^"*;  ^^--^^^^  ^^  ^*«'«*«  At.m.i.uT,r 
er   of   the    two:    both    aortic         rv  Ca«i  (i». i«6). 
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tones  were  distinct,  but  feeble  in  the  cervical  arteries.  A  harsh 
systolic  murmur  was  heard  at  the  ai>ex,  and  was  transmitted 
into  the  middle  of  the  axillary  region  and  to  the  median  line 
in  front,  yet  not  above  the  third  interspace  (Fig.  31).  The 
lungs  were  negative  and  the  abilomen  was  flabby,  moderately  t}Tn- 
panitic,  not  tender,  while  in  the  location  of  the  gall  bladder  a  soft 
roundish  bo<ly  could  be  plainly  made  out.  The  urine  collected 
over  night  and  analyzed  next  day  gave  following  results:  Quan- 
tity, 800  cubic  centimetres;  cloudy,  specific  gravity,  1.015;  reac- 
tion acid ;  colour,  reddish-yellow ;  urea,  1.4  per  cent ;  mucin  pres- 
ent; a  slight  trace  of  albiunin;  no  sugar;  no  bile;  no  blood;  2 
granular  and  a  few  hyaline  casts ;  a  few  cylindroids  and  uric-acid 
crystals,  but  no  pus;  not  examined  for  peptone.  The  blood-ex- 
amination on  that  day  showed  haemoglobin,  40  i)er  cent ;  red  cells 
j)er  centimetre,  3,666,230,  iK*reentage  of  red  cells,  73.3 ;  corpus- 
cle index,  54.4,  and  number  of  leucocytes  per  centimetre,  13,700. 
His  temperature  at  11.15  a.  m.  was  98.4°  F. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  the  examination  thus  far  to  lead  to 
a  suspicion  of  endocarditis,  the  diagnosis  was  made  of  chronic 
arteriosclerosis,  with  chronic  myocarditis  and  an  atheromatous 
mitral  incompetence  and  a  mild  interstitial  nephritis,  amvmia. 
The  patient  was  advised  to  go  into  a  hospital,  where  he  could  re- 
ceive treatment  by  rest,  appropriate  diet,  and  medication.  He 
did  as  advised,  but  got  chilled  in  driving  to  the  hospital,  and  at 
my  visit  that  same  aftenuxm  his  temperature  was  foimd  to  he 
101.8°  F.,  respirations  normal,  and  pulse  only  moderately  accel- 
erated. This  febrile  reaction  was  thought  to  be  the  result  of  his 
chill,  and  fearing  he  miglit  develop  uraemia  on  account  of  his 
nej>hritis,  he  was  ordered  to  drink  very  freely  of  hot  water,  so  as 
to  promote  elimination.  The  result  was  that  by  6  i\  m.  he  had 
passed  15  ounces  of  urine,  and  his  temperature  was  normal.  Be- 
lieving this  rise  of  temi)erature  to  have  been  but  a  transient  flurry, 
I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  that  later  that  same  even- 
ing his  temperature  again  rose  to  101.4°  F.  The  chest  was  then 
gone  over  carefully,  but  with  negative  results,  and  accurate  record 
was  kept  of  the  amoimt  and  character  of  the  urine,  also  without 
the  discovery  of  anj-thing  of  importance. 

During  the  succeeding  six  days,  as  showTi  by  the  annexed 
chart  (Chart  I),  he  had  a  low  morning  temperature  and  a  moder- 
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ate  afteriKwn  py- 
rexia with  slight 
pertipirations,  but 
nu  rigors,  and  he 
asserted  that  ht*  felt 
well.  As  the  pa- 
tient had  come 
from  a  State  iu 
whirh  jiialaria  is 
coinriion.  his  blood 
was  examined  on 
Aii^iftt  let  for  Plas- 
modia, but  with 
Tiegative  results. 
Xevertheleaa  it  was 
decided  to  test  the 
effect  of  quinine^ 
and  on  August  2d 
20  grains?  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  earlj 
morning.  On  that 
day  he  had  no  fe- 
ver, but  on  the  next 
J*y,  without  qui- 
nine, his  tempera- 
ture went  up  as 
n^ual  to  lOt.4^  F, 
On  August  4th  15 
grains  kept  it  down 
10  100^  R,  and  on 
the  5  th  to  100.8° 
F., while  on  the  6th, 
without  the  renie 
dy,  the  temperature 
again  reached 
101.8°  R,  and  with 
20  grains  on  the  7tb 
it  did  not  go  over 
M^  F.    On  the  8th, 
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without  quinine,  his  temperature  was  102.2°  F.,  on  the  9th  a 
degree  lower,  while  5  grains  t.  i.  J.  on  the  10th  kept  fever  down 
to  100.2°  F. 

The  results  thus  obtained  convinced  me  that  the  quinine  acted 
as  an  antipvretic,  but  that,  in  spite  of  doses  sufficient  to  exert  a 
more  lasting  influence  in  case  the  symptoms  were  due  to  malaria, 
the  fever  reasserting  itself  so  soon  as  the  drug  was  stopped,  there 
was  some  other  cause  at  work.  The  urine  was  now  tested  again 
for  [wptone,  and  with  positive  results.  I  therefore  IxH^ame  satis- 
fied that  the  case  was  one  of  pyaemia.  It  should  also  be  stated 
that  the  blood  had  been  tested  for  the  Widal  reaction,  and  this 
proved  to  Ik?  absent. 

As  the  gall  bladder  had  l)een  found  enlargeil  at  the  first  ex- 
amination, and  was  still  palpable,  it  was  thought  highly  probable 
that  there  might  l)e  an  empyema  of  this  receptacle  as  the  source  of 
the  infection.  Accordingly  the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Bayard 
Holmes,  who  corroborated  the  gall-bladder  enlargement  and  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  of  a  probable  empyema.  This  seemed  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  the  focus  of  infection  from  the  fact  that  no 
disease  could  l>e  discovered  in  the  rectum  or  elsewhere.  A  few 
days  subsequently  Dr.  Holmes  operated  on  the  gall  bladder,  but 
although  it  was  enormously  distended  with  fluid,  this  was  not 
purulent,  the  condition  being  a  catarrh  and  not  an  empyema. 

Xo  ill  effect  followed  the  operation,  but  the  wound  healed 
very  slowly.  Var  a  day  or  two  the  temix»rature  f(»ll  somewhat,  but 
then  resumed  its  former  characters,  being  down  nearly  or  quite  to 
normal  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  rising  in  the  afternocm 
or  evening  to  between  101°  and  102°  F.  Rigors  were  never 
manifested,  and  reix^ated  queries  concerning  chilly  sensations  al- 
ways elicited  a  i>ositive  denial  of  them.  Perspirations  were  also 
absent,  or  at  the  most  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible moistness  of  the  skin  where  covered. 

Week  by  week  the  patient  lost  in  strength  and  flesh,  and  grew 
more  ana'mic  in  apiK?arance,  although  his  ability  to  take  consider- 
able nourishment  {wrsisted.  lie  also  displayed  slight  apathy,  lying 
flat  in  beil,  and  changing  position  but  seldom.  Pain  was  not  com- 
plained of,  and  in  vain  was  a  daily  search  kej)t  up  for  signs  of 
embolism.  During  these  weeks  the  pulse  slowly  and  gradually 
became  a  little  more  accelerated,  reaching  IIG  or  thereabout.     Its 
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striking  feature  was  its  feebleness.  This  want  of  tension,  together 
with  tlie  ^mwing  weakness  i«f  thu  heart-sounds,  induceil  nje  to 
ttthni! lister  stryehnine  in  doses  of  ^  of  a  grain  4  times  daily, 
along  with  5,  and  afterward  7  drops  of  tincture  of  strophanthns 
thrice  daily.  lie  was  also  given  moderate  doses  of  wine  and 
whisky. 

It  was  always  difficult,  owitig  to  the  rigidity  of  the  cliest-wal! 
and  the  voluniinousness  of  the  lungs,  to  satisfaetorily  map  (»ut 
deep-seated  eardiae  diihiess^  hut  I  heeaiue  eonvincetl  that  the 
heart  gradually  increased  soniewbat  in  size,  though  no  more  than 
could  Ik*  attributed  to  myasthenia.  Pari  passu  w^itli  the  increas- 
ing feebleness  of  the  heart-souuils  the  systolic  apex-muniiur  aug- 
mented in  intensity  and  t^xtc-nt  of  audibility  until  at  length  it 
spread  throughout  the  entire  pracordium.  It  rcujaiued  to  the 
last  u  rather  harsh  blowing  murmurj  and  no  new  bruits  ever  devel- 
oped. Neither  did  a'denia  beeome  more  than  a  very  slight  pitting 
over  the  tibia?,  and  1  eijuld  not  make  out  any  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  liver  or  more  than  a  trilling  inerease  in  the  area  of  splenic 
dulne^s,  the  organ  not  being  distinctly  palpable. 

In  brief,  the  entire  clinical  history  was  that  of  an  ever-growing 
amemia,  or  ln^tter,  marasmus  with  nuiderate  iutcruiitti^nt  ]>yrexia. 
In  this  respect  1  should  ihink  it  a  fair  example  of  the  tyj>e  of 
cases  described  by  Romberg  as  aiia^mie  rather  than  markedly  sep- 
tic, and  yet  there  was  no  doulit  of  the  existenee  of  a  mibl  pyauuia, 
Peptoiie  was  repeatedly  found  in  tljo  urine,  and  thus,  with  the  in- 
creaseti  lencocytosis,  eontiruied  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  tem- 
perature record.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  annexed  chart.  Death 
otxmrred  the  middle  of  Septeniber,  about  ciglit  weeks  after  he 
came  under  observation.  No  autojjesy  was  had,  but  1  believe*  this 
was  a  pyauuia,  willi  impiicatirui  of  the  endocardium  as  a  secondary 
and  not  a  primary  event. 

In  still  other  cases  of  ulcerative  eud<icarditis  there  are  rigors, 
sudden  high  elevations  of  tcuiperatnre,  and  ]>rofuse  sweating,  fol- 
lowed by  sharp  decline  of  the  pyrexia,  the  picture  not  unlike  the 
paroxysms  of  nndaria,  excepting  tliat  tbf  sr^ptic  [>hi'Uf*mena  lack 
Jie  [>eri«Mli('ity  of  malarial  infection,  ilun ■bison  has  narrated  an 
instance  of  this  kind  that  lasted  three  months,  ami  was  so  sug- 
geatire  of  malaria  to  the  friends  that  in  deference  to  their  wishes 
quinine  was  freely  a^Jministered,  but  without  appreciable  effect  on 
la 
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the  disease.     In  his  case,  however,  there  was  physical  evidence  of 
an  aurlit*  viilvulnr  h'siiin. 

There  ai^  other  eases,  again,  in  which  the  temperature  pursues 
a  still  more  erratic  eourse,  rising  and  falling  abruptly  for  day*, 
and  then  suddenly  sinking  to  normal^  or  it  may  be  to  below  normal. 
Remaining  ihus  for  days  or  even  weeks^  it  again  assumes  its  for* 
Uicr  irregularly  intorniitteni  tyfK?.  During  the  apyrexial  periodj 
the  pulse  still  remains  conspicuously  fc»ehlc,  and  the  patient  fail§ 
to  regain  strength,  so  that  by  these  symptoms  it  beeomes  manifest 
that  actual  improvement  is  not  taking  place. 

Thus,  whatever  the  various  nuinifestations,  they  are  in  them- 
selves indicative  of  sepsis,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  tlie 
heart  has  become  affected*  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
involveniernt  nf  the  endocardium  is  evinced  by  the  apj)earanee  of 
cutanciius  infarcts  or  by  phenouiena  of  embolic  plugging  of  vessels 
in  the  intestinal  organs.  The  IcKlgment  of  emboli  in  the  skin  is 
shown  by  the  appearance  on  the  extremities  or  tnml^  still  more 
rarely  upon  the  neck  and  face»  of  reddish  spots  of  variable  si 
from  that  i>f  a  pin*s  head  to  a  ixui,  or  somewhat  larger.  Theaei 
pett^hia?  may  bo  few  and  scattercd  irregidarly,  or  they  may  come 
in  showefs  and  at  irregular  inter\'al9.  Septic  infarcts  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  prothictive  of  abscessea,  which  may 
be  miliary  ami  escaix*  detection  dnring  life  or  Ijc  of  recognisable 
size.  In  some  instances  the  clinical  picture  is  dominated  by  the^| 
emlM»]ic  phenomena. 

I  recall  a  case  in  which  it  was  the  detection  of  a  splenic  absoees' 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  diagrmsis  of  septic  endocarditis.  I 
was  asked  by  Dr.  ilaskin,  of  Highland  Park,  to  see  a  gentleman 
of  al)out  sixty  who  had  been  having  irregular  chills,  fever,  and 
sweatings  suggi*stive  of  nudaria.  His  illness  had  begim  six  weeks 
before  with  malaise,  and  had  speedily  develop^**!  the  symptoms 
of  st^j)@i8.  Three  days  prior  to  my  visit  he  had  suddenly  com- 
plained of  sharp  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrinm  with  tenderness. 
I  found  him  unconscious,  and  lying  turned  to  the  left  side,  w^ith 
his  thighs  flexed,  skin  hot  and  moist,  pulse  moderately  rapid,  but 
notably  weak  and  soft.  There  was  a  distinct  blowing  systolic 
murmur  in  the  tnitrnl  area.  Splenic  dulness  was  greatly  in- 
croased,  and  although  palpation  evidently  caused  pain  and  was 
resisted,  a  rather  soft  ttunour  having  the  form  of  the  spleen  could 
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be  felt  extending  well  down  belavv  the  left  costal  margiii.  The 
CSBB  waa  thought  to  be  an  instance  of  abiK!e$s  of  the  spleen,  prob- 
•bly  moondsLTy  to  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Deatli  took  place 
a  day  or  two  hiter^  und,  although  an  antopsv  eoiild  not  be  ob- 
tained^ |)emiiiJsion  was  granted  to  make  an  abdoniinal  incision  for 
the  purju^se  of  verifying  the  existence  of  the  abscess.  The  abdo- 
men waa  opened  aocordingly,  and  so  soon  as  the  doctor's  finger 
pressed  ujxin  the  spleen  the  organ  burst  and  pus  welled  up  over 
his  finger.  In  this  ease  no  etiLilogieal  factor  could  be*  obtained, 
and  yet  it  seemed  plainly  one  of  septic  endocarditis  with  infective 
infarct  in  the  spleen. 

When  emboli  of  this  character  lodge  in  the  kidney^  they  are 
declared  by  albumin,  pus,  and  blixwl,  with  casts  in  the  urine. 
There  is  a  class  of  caaes  characterized  by  Komk»rg  as  atypical 

LWhirh  run  their  course  with  all  api>earanet'  of  an  acnte  hn-mor- 
rhagic  nephritis,  albuminuria,  pus,  blood  in  varying  amounts, 
ca^ta,  renal  epithelium,  and  cylindroids,  * 

This  condition  of  the  urine  persists  throughout,  but  with  re- 

Lfliisisions  and  exacerbations.  A  mildly  irregular,  continuous  fever 
companies  tJie  nephritis,  and  the  patient  displays  pronounced 
and  increasing  aua*mia.  It  is  this  feature,  together  with  the  per- 
sijitent  pyrexia  out  of  prt»iM>rtiou  to  the  tem{x*rature  usually  ob- 
sen'ed  in  nephritis,  which  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  disc^overy  of  an  old*standing  vahnihir  lesion  contributes  great- 
ly to  the  establiahment  of  the  diagnosis. 

Lastly^  cases  are  encotintere<l  which  (lisplav  sucli  nitmifest  car- 
diac  symptoms  that  by  some  clinicians  they  are  classed  in  a  special 
group.  Tht»s^e  are  such  as  either  develop  ujx^n  a  cfironic  valve- 
Ifsfion  or  <H*casion  such  rapiil   ulceration  and  destruction  of  the 

^Talves  that  objective  cardiac  phenomena  become  aj>parent.  Symp- 
lonifi  nf  gi^neral  sepsis  may  not  I>c  marked,  or  if  pronounced,  de- 
pend largely  upon  infective  emboli.  Tlie  pulse  is  peculiarly  soft, 
iilar  or  irregular,  and  more  i>r  less  accelerated  out  of  jirofmr- 
to  tJie  degree  of  fever.  The  patient  usually  manifests  dysp- 
aiBii  and  it  may  be  cyanosis.  Both  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged 
from  congestion  or  infarcts.  Exceptionally  one  may  upon  re- 
peated examinations  of  the  heart  detect  some  evidence  of  changes 
going  on,  such  as  increasing  fc*eblcness  of  impulse,  slight  increase 
in  the  area  of  dulnesa,  and  perchance  a  soft  murmur  where  previ* 
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the  disease.  In  his  case,  however,  there  was  physical  evidence  of 
an  aortic  valvular  lesion. 

There  are  other  cases,  again,  in  which  the  temperature  pursues 
a  still  more  erratic  course,  rising  and  falling  abruptly  for  days, 
and  then  suddenly  sinking  to  normal,  or  it  may  be  to  below  normal. 
Remaining  thus  for  days  or  even  weeks,  it  again  assumes  its  for- 
mer irregularly  intermittent  type.  During  the  apyrexial  period 
the  pulse  still  remains  conspicuously  feeble,  and  the  patient  fails 
to  regain  strength,  so  that  by  these  symptoms  it  becomes  manifest 
that  actual  improvement  is  not  taking  place. 

Thus,  whatever  the  various  manifestations,  they  are  in  them- 
selves indicative  of  sepsis,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
heart  has  become  affected.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
involvement  of  the  endocardium  is  evinced  by  the  appearance  of 
cutaneous  infarcts  or  by  phenomena  of  embolic  plugging  of  vessels 
in  the  intestinal  organs.  The  lodgment  of  emboli  in  the  skin  is 
shown  by  the  appearance  on  the  extremities  or  trunk,  still  more 
rarely  upon  the  neck  and  face,  of  reddish  spots  of  variable  size, 
from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  or  somewhat  larger.  These 
petechia>  may  be  few  and  scattered  irregularly,  or  they  may  come 
in  showers  and  at  irregular  intervals.  Septic  infarcts  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.,  are  productive  of  abscesses,  which  may 
be  miliary  and  escape  detection  during  life  or  be  of  recognisable 
size.  In  some  instances  the  clinical  picture  is  dominated  by  these 
embolic  phenomena. 

I  recall  a  case  in  which  it  was  the  detection  of  a  splenic  abscess 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  septic  endocarditis.  I 
was  asked  by  Dr.  Haskin,  of  Uighland  Park,  to  see  a  gentleman 
of  about  sixty  who  had  been  having  irregular  chills,  fever,  and 
sweatings  suggestive  of  malaria.  His  illness  had  begun  six  weeks 
before  with  malaise,  and  had  speedily  developed  the  symptoms 
of  sepsis.  Three  days  prior  to  my  visit  he  had  suddenly  com- 
plained of  sharp  pain  in  the  left  ln^)ochondrium  with  tenderness. 
I  found  him  unconscious,  and  lying  turned  to  the  left  side,  with 
his  thighs  flexed,  skin  hot  and  moist,  pulse  moderately  rapid,  but 
notably  weak  and  soft.  There  was  a  distinct  blowing  systolic 
murmur  in  the  mitral  area.  Splenic  dulness  was  greatly  in- 
creased, and  although  palpation  evidently  caused  pain  and  was 
resisted,  a  rather  soft  timiour  having  the  form  of  the  spleen  could 
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be  felt  extendiBg  well  down  below  the  left  costal  margin.  The 
case  was  thought  to  be  an  inatanee  of  abscess  of  the  spleen,  prob- 
ably secondary  to  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Death  to<»k  place 
a  day  or  two  later,  and,  although  an  autopsy  couki  not  be  ob- 
tainedj  permission  was  granted  to  make  an  al)dominal  incision  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  the  existence  i>{  (he  abscess.  The  abdo- 
men was  ojiened  accordingly,  and  so  soon  as  the  doctor's  finger 
pressed  iijwn  the  spleen  the  organ  htirst  and  pns  welled  ui*  over 
his  finger.  In  this  case  no  etiolugical  factor  could  be  obtained, 
and  yet  it  seemed  plainly  one  of  septic  endocarditis  with  infective 
infarct  in  tbe  spleen. 

When  endjoli  of  this  character  lodge  in  the  kidney,  they  are 
declared  by  albumin,  pus,  and  bloofi,  with  casts  in  the  urine. 
There  is  a  class  of  cases  characterized  by  Romberg  as  atypical 
which  run  their  course  with  all  app€*aranee  of  an  acute  luumor- 
rhagic  nephritis,  albuminuria,  pus,  blood  in  varying  amounts, 
casts,  renal  epithelium,  and  cylindroids,  ■ 

This  eonditinn  uf  the  urine  persists  throughout,  but  with  re- 
missions and  exacerbati<»us.  A  mildly  irrojrular,  continuous  fever 
accompanies  the  nephritis,  an<l  tlie  patient  displays  pronounced 
and  increasing  anaemia.  It  is  this  feature,  together  with  the  per- 
l_sistent  pyrexia  out  of  proportion  to  die  temperature  usually  ob- 
Br\^ed  in  neiibritis,  which  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  discovery  of  an  old-staiuling  valvular  lesion  contributes  great* 
ly  to  the  establishment  *>f  tbf*  diaguc^sis, 

Lastlv,  cases  are  encountered  w  hich  disnlav  such  numifest  car- 
diac  symptoms  that  by  some  clinic»iana  they  are  classed  in  a  special 
group.  These  are  such  as  either  develop  upon  a  chronic  valve- 
lesion  or  occasion  such  rapid  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the 
valv^cs  that  objective  cardiac  phenoiueua  Ifecome  apparent.  Symp- 
toms of  general  sepsis  may  not  be*  marked,  or  if  pronounced,  de* 
pend  largely  upon  infet'tive  rmlioli.  The  pulse  is  peculiarly  soft, 
regular  or  irregular,  and  more  or  less  accelerated  out  of  proijor- 
tion  to  the  degree  of  fever.  The  patient  usually  manifests  dysp- 
iia»a,  and  it  may  be  cyanosis.  Both  liver  and  spleen  are  enlarged 
from  congestion  or  infarcts.  Exceptionally  one  may  u[)on  re- 
jieated  examinations  of  the  b<'nrt  detect  some  evidence  of  changes 
going  on,  such  as  increasing  feebleness  of  impulse,  slight  increase 
in  the  area  of  dulness^  and  perchance  a  soft  murmur  w^here  previ- 
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oiisly  none  existed,  or  an  alteration  of  one  already  present.  More 
often  such  examinations  are  futile,  and  the  diagnosis  is  largely 
conjectural  or  has  to  be  made  from  the  symptom-complex. 

Course  and  Termination. — The  duration  of  acute  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis  is  exceedingly  variable.  The  disease  may  run 
its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few  days  from  its  com- 
ing under  observation,  or  its  course  may  be  dragged  out  over  a 
period  of  weeks  and  even  months.  Some  cases  progress  steadily 
to  a  fatal  issue,  while  others  show  periods  of  seeming  improve- 
ment, followed  by  exacerbations  and  more  rapid  decline.  When 
death  is  the  result  it  occurs  either  in  conseijuence  of  local  changes 
in  the  heart  and  cardiac  asthenia,  or  as  a  result  of  acute  pulmo- 
nary a*dema  or  pulmonary  infarcts.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is 
worn  out  by  prolonged  sepsis,  or  death  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  effects  of  embolism  in  the  brain,  kidneys,  spleen,  etc. 

A  gentleman  of  al)out  forty,  who  had  a  perfectly  comix^nsated. 
mitral  regurgitation  of  rheunuitic  origin,  became  ill  in  the  fore 
part  of  February  with  what,  from  the  history,  appears  to  have 
been  an  acute  follicular  tonsillitis.  It  subsided  in  a  few  days,  but 
the  man  did  not  r(»gain  his  accustomed  health.  He  felt  weak  and 
slightly  feverish,  had  vague  pains,  dull  headache,  and  lost  appe- 
tite. Thinking  his  liver  was  at  fault,  he  went  to  French  Lick 
Springs,  Indiana,  and  there  drank  the  waters,  took  a  course  of 
baths,  and  exercised,  but  without  improvement.  While  there  ho 
was  annoyed  by  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers, 
and  observed  that  at  such  times  there  was  a  faint  reddish  colour  of 
the  skin  immediately  above  the  roots  of  the  nails.  He  was  told  it 
was  rheumatic. 

At  length,  failing  to  regain  health,  he  returned  home,  and 
towards  the  end  of  Aj)ril  sought  my  oj)inion,  ])artly  on  account  of 
a  frequent  dry  cough  that  had  r(H*ently  develojied.  I  had  known 
him  in  health,  and  had  ])reviou8ly  examined  his  heart.  The 
change  in  his  a])i>earance  and  general  condition  shocked  me.  His 
voice  was  weak  and  tremulous,  his  hands  shook,  his  face  was  pale 
and  sallow.  His  eyes  were  not  i)erfectly  clear,  the  skin  of  his 
arms  and  trunk  was  flabby,  faintly  yellow,  and  although  at  first 
dry,  became  l>edewed  with  moisture  upon  the  exertion  of  undress- 
ing. His  temperature  in  the  mouth  was  90.8*^  F.,  and  the  pulse 
of  105  was  weak  and  small,  but  regular.    I  w^as  struck  by  the  fact 
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^^H        thin  Its  rnte  did  nut  litll 
^^H        appreriablv,    qvqu    while 
^^H         liP    WHH    rcstiti^    on     fhe 
^^H         lounge    after    iny    exanii- 
^^H         uatioiL       Hie    heart    did 
^^H        not  seem  lu  \k}  enlarged, 
^^H         but     the     apex- heat     was 
^^H        feehle  ami  preeedinl  by  a 
^^H        short,    »eareely    peri'i']»fi- 
^H        ble  thrill. 
^^^B               The    fdd    mitral    djs- 
^^^H        tolic    inurnnir    was    pres- 
^^H        ent,   hut   in   addition   the 
^^H         first  sound  had  a  8U^«;es- 
^^H        tiun      of      a      prcsjstnlie 
^^H        bniit,     and     tlie     second 
^^H        sound    was   feehle.      The 
^^H        lun^s  were  nofi^ative,   the 
^^H        liver  barely  {nit  pa  hie,  anil 
^^H        urine  etintaiued  a  traee  uf 
^^H         albumin     with     granular 
^^H        and  hyaline  ea^tB. 
^^H                From    the    history    of 
^^H        tonsiilitis  and   the  synij)* 
^^H        tomSf   I  at  otiee  sns])eet(M] 
^^H        endoearditis,      and      sent 
^^H       liim   home  to  bed.      II is 
^^^B        temperature,    which    was 
^^H        carefully     reeorded     four 
^^^B        times     daily,     showed     a 
^^H        fairly      continnouii      py- 
^^H         rexia,    from    about    100*^ 
^H        R  to  lOr^  F,  and  a  frae^ 
^H        tion    (Oharl    II),       Uh 
^^H        pul.^*     remained     persist- 
^^H        en  fly    in    the    nei<;hhour- 
^^H         Iuhh]     of    105,     and     the 
^^H        heart 'findings     were     un-     i 
^^H        changed.      lie  was  t;iven 
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strychnine  and  yeast-nuclein  in  full  doses.  The  diet  was  as 
hearty  as  his  feeble  digestion  M'ould  iwnnit.  He  f«lt  so  com- 
fortable that  he  was  kept  in  bed  with  difficulty.  Things  remained 
in  this  condition  for  two  weeks,  when  he  one  day  complained  of 
localized  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  calf  of  the  left  leg,  but  with  no 
objective  phenomena. 

His  cough  was  so  persistent  that  repeated  examinations  of  the 
lungs  were  made,  at, first  with  negative  results.  At  length  I  dis- 
covered moderate  dulness  of  the  right  upper  lobe  with  ill-defined 
bronchial  breathing,  but  no  rales.  About  this  same  time  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  became  demonstrable.  At  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  changes  at  the  right  apex,  I  requested  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Edwards 
to  see  the  patient.  He  agreed  in  the  view  that  there  was  probably 
septicaemia  with  endocarditis,  but  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  pathological  condition  in  the  lung.  The  pain  in 
the  left  leg  he  thought  was  due  to  embolism.  The  faint  blush  at 
the  root  of  the  nails  with  tenderness,  pain,  and  moderate  clubbing 
was  also  observed  by  him,  but  without  special  comment. 

Coincidently  with  the  apjwarance  of  distinct  signs  in  the  right 
apex  the  fever  rose  a  degree  or  two,  headache  was  complained  of, 
and  cough  without  expectoration  became  troublesome.  This  con- 
dition, which  I  now  believe  was  a  pneumonia  of  the  same  bacterial 
origin  as  the  general  sepsis,  persisted  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
then  gradually  disappeared,  the  lung  clearing  up,  and  the  patient's 
general  condition  returning  to  what  it  was  before  this  attack. 

For  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  the  clinical  picture  remained 
nearly  iti  statu  quo.  Occasionally  he  spoke  of  sudden  pains  in 
the  shoulder  or  elsewhere,  which  lasted  for  a  few  days  and  then 
vanished.  Once  he  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  liver, 
and  the  organ  became  slightly  more  enlarged.  This  condition  per- 
sisted for  perhaps  a  week,  and  then  disappeared  slowly.  All  this 
time  there  was  the  same  relentless  pyrexia,  which  at  times  fluc- 
tuated rather  more  than  before — but  with  exception  of  its  becom- 
ing somewhat  weaker  in  action  and  sounds,  the  heart  showed  no 
distinct  change. 

The  character  of  the  temperature  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
chart.  Crede's  ointment  was  nibbed  into  the  skin  freely  for  two 
weeks,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  daily  injections  beneath  the  in- 
tegument of  an  old  antistreptococcus  serum  in  doses  of  10  cubic 
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centimetres.  Although  kept  up  for  nioro  than  a  week  this  treat- 
ment produced  no  results^  unlegs  perhaps  a  feeling  of  somewhat 
greater  strength  and  a  slight  rediietion  of  temperature. 

At  length,  near  the  middle  of  July,  tin*  paiient*  who  all  the 
time  declared  he  did  not  feel  very  ill,  aiiddeuly  experienced  an 
excruciating  pain  in  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  finger 
became  cold,  pale,  and  exqnihitely  sensitive  to  touch,  as  well  as 
so  painful  that  it  prevented  sleep.  Examination  made  it  apparent 
that  an  embolus  had  lodged  in  the  artery  near  the  middle  of  rhe 
third  phalanx.  Plugging  was  so  coniplete  and  the  patient's  suf- 
fering so  intense  that  it  became  necessary  to  amputate  the  finger 
on  the  fourth  day.  It  was  now  apparent  that  he  was  failing  stead- 
ily, although  slowly.  The  heart-rate  increased  to  120,  the  apex- 
impulse  less  defined,  the  first  sound  inaudible,  but  the  murmur 
not  appreciably  more  distinct,  indeed  rather  less  intense,  and 
tlie  fever  increased,  but  without  rigors  or  sweatings.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  illness  these  had  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 

I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  on  the  afterniMjn  of  July  22<U  at 
which  time  he  declared  he  felt  so  comfortable  and  happy  that  he 
believed  he  was  going  to  get  well.  His  countenance  was  slightly 
suffused,  and  as  he  had  not  emaciated  greatly,  his  friends  could 
not  realize  how*  ill  he  in  reality  was.  During  the  forenoon  of  the 
24th  he  was  su<ldenly  seized  with  i)ain  in  the  lungs,  which  was 
followed  by  violent  coughing  and  the  expectoration  of  blood.  Evi- 
dently pulmonary  infarcts  hail  taken  place  and  betokened  the  near 
appruaclj  of  the  end.  The  cough  grew  so  incessant  as  to  require 
considerable  dusea  of  morphine  hypodermically  for  its  control. 
These  were  followed  by  unconsciousness,  in  wliich  condition  he 
lingered  until  the  afternoon  of  July  25th,  when  he  suddenly 
expired. 

The  course  of  this  undoubted  case  of  septic  endocarditis  ocxni- 
pieil  five  months  from  the  attack  of  tonsillitis.  It  was  plainly  one 
of  Mjpsis  from  the  date  of  his  visit  to  my  office,  yet  without  the 
occurrence  of  embolisms  there  was  little  to  direct  one's  attcntioQ 
to  the  heart  I  was  familiar  with  the  previous  con^lition  of  the 
heart,  and  hence  able  to  <letect  slight  alteration  in  the  physical 
signs  which  might  have  been  otherwise  unrecognised.  Yet  the 
thing  that  riveted  my  attention  from  the  start  was  the  almost  un- 
swerving persistence  of  the  pulae  at  very  nearly  the  same  rate, 
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105,  in  spite  of  rest  in  bed,  until  near  the  termination  of  the  case, 
when  it  rose  to  120. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  also  was  the  condition  of  the  ter- 
minal phalanges  of  the  fingers.  The  faint  redness,  pain,  and,  it 
seemed  to  me,  slight  increase  of  heat,  were  due  to  capillary  dilata- 
tion, which  caused  the  ends  of  the  fingers  to  become  distinctly 
bulbous  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  During  the  preceding 
winter  I  had  observed  this  same  phenomenon,  only  to  a  much 
more  marked  extent,  in  a  young  woman  who  was  in  the  ward  at 
Cook  County  Hospital  suffering  from  mitral  disease,  and,  judging 
from  the  symptoms,  from  endocarditis.  She  subsequently  left  the 
hospital,  so  that  I  cannot  state  the  cardiac  condition  definitely. 
In  her  case  the  finger-ends  became  distinctly  red  and  unmistak- 
ably bulbous.  In  both  these  instances  there  was  pyrexia  associ- 
ated with  cardiac  disease.  ^May  not  this  phenomenon  in  tlie  finger- 
tips point  to  something  more  than  mere  capillary  paresis,  perhaps 
to  such  a  disturbance  of  the  cardio-vascular  apparatus  as  may  sug- 
gest involvement  of  the  heart  as  well  as  general  infection  ?  It  is 
a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  an  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained 
in  the  case  which  has  been  narrated  at  such  length. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  is  of  very  negative  value,  since 
although  it  may  enable  one  to  detect  signs  of  circulatory  disturb- 
ance, it  docs  not  furnish  proof  of  such  disturbance  being  due  to 
endocarditis.  Besides,  valvulitis  is  so  often  masked  by  the  symp- 
toms and  physical  signs  of  the  primary  affection  that  inspection 
of  the  patient  reveals  only  such  changes  in  the  patient's  appear- 
ance as  belong  to  the  rheumatism  or  other  original  disease. 

Palpation  is  likewise  of  minor  aid  in  the  detection  of  acute 
endocarditis.  It  may  assist  in  the  recognition  of  some  old-stand- 
ing valvular  lesion,  or  in  determining  the  presence  of  abnonnal 
pulsations,  variations  in  the  force,  position,  and  extent  of  the 
apex-beat,  the  iwssible  development  of  thrills  in  the  course  of  the 
affection,  enlargement  or  not  of  the  liver,  etc.,  all  findings  that 
bear  in  certain  cases  on  the  condition  of  the  heart,  but,  like  inspec- 
tion, it  cannot  furnish  direct  evide^nce  of  the  existence  of  acute 
endocarditis.  Its  chief  value  is  in  the  study  of  the  pulse,  which 
in  all  suspected  cases  should  be  carefully  studied,  changes  in  its 
tension  being  often  of  greater  value  than  alterations  of  rate  or 
rhythm. 
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Percussion. — This  is  indisnenaable  if  one  will  correctly  appre- 
ciate the  signiticanoe  uf  auscultatory  phenomena,  since  the  condi- 
tion which  ot'casiuiiH  an  or^ji^anic  mnnnur  also  leads  to  <Iilatation 
or  hy|>ertrophyj  and  therefore  to  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 
area  of  cardiac  dulness.  If  endocarditis  occasions  niitral  incom- 
petence, it  will  also  eventually  occasion  secondary  enlargement  *d 
the  right  ventricle.  Consequently  daUy  percussion  over  this  cham- 
ber should  be  made  in  order  to  detect  the  earliest  evidence  of  any 
alteration  in  the  outline  of  the  right  and  lower  cardiac  border. 
On  the  other  hand^  aortic  disease  produces  increase  of  dulness  on 
the  left  aide  with  gradual  alteratitm  in  the  position  of  the  apex- 
lieat,  Accorditigly  percussion  is  of  very  great  value,  since  %vithout 
the  infonnatiun  derived  from  it  a  careful  *liagnostieian  would 
scarcely  veutnre  *m  an  opinion  cHucerniiig  the  nature  of  an  endo- 
cardial nuinnurj  esju'cially  an  aj)ex-inurmurj  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  frequent  oecnrrenee  in  febrile  affections  without 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  valves. 

A  use  ill  fat  ion. — Even  this  furtiishes  only  exceptionally  a  trust- 
worfhy  means  of  recognising  endocanlitis^  f<»r,  as  will  be  sliow^n 
later  on,  a  murmur  is  not  alwavs  to  be  accepttHl  as  an  indication 
of  valvulitis. 

It  is  not  so  nmch  the  detection  of  an  actual  muruuir  that  is 
significant^  as  it  is  the  recoyniilon  of  chanijes  in  the  character 
and  relative  intensity  of  rhe  cardiac  t<ines.  Daily  careful  study  of 
the  soun<ls  must  he  nuide  tlien^f«>ro.  The  earliest  evidence  thai  all 
is  not  right  at  the  mitral  oritice  (the  seat  of  intlainmation  in  50 
per  cent  of  cases)  is  said  by  English  observers,  who  it  muBt  be 
acknowledged  have  given  close  attention  to  this  subject,  to  be  not 
a  murmur,  bnt  a  mnffUntj  or  hifflslhictneiys  of  the  first  sound  at  the 
apex.  A  blowing  murmur,  whii-h  is  purely  acciilental,  may  ac- 
company the  first  sound  in  a  given  case,  and  hence  the  occur- 
rence of  a  murmur  with  the  sonnd  is  not  so  significant  as  an  alter- 
ation in  the  sonntl  itself,  since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  the 
production  of  the  sound  is  interfered  \vith  it  may  be  by  inflam- 
matory changes.  Such  alteration  of  the  second  sound  at  the  base 
U  likewise  suspicious  of  endocarditis  affecting  the  semilunar 
valves. 

If  in  a  case  impurity  of  any  of  the  tones  is  observed,  it  is  very 
likely  to  grow  into  a  more  or  less  distinct  murmur  in  the  course 
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of  time,  while  there  will  also  develop  the  secondary  changes  in  the 
heart  appropriate  to  th^  lesion,  whatever  it  may  be. 

A  diastolic  murmur  developing  in  the  aortic  area  may  be  set 
down  as  not  accidental,  and  therefore  indicative  of  inflammation 
at  this  ostium.  If  this  inflammation  seriously  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  valve,  it  will  be  sho\vn  in  time  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
secondary  cardiac  and  vascular  signs,  which  are  described  at 
length  in  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Regurgitation. 

A  presystolic  murmur  rarely  develops  as  a  result  of  acute  endo- 
carditis unless  the  process  is  ingrafted  upon  an  old-standing  mitral 
regurgitation.  Inflammation  attacking  previously  healthy  valves 
usually  produces  incompetence  of  these,  or  this  combined  with  a 
minor  degree  of  obstruction.  Therefore,  the  murmur  is  apt  to  be 
purely  systolic,  or  systolic  with  a  very  short,  scarcely  recognisable 
presystolic  one.  When,  however,  an  old  endocarditis  affecting  the 
mitral  valve  becomes  rekindled,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  then 
a  presystolic  bruit  may  develop,  and  so  developing  it  furnishes 
almost  indubitable  proof  of  endocarditis  being  present.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  more  than  once  enabled  me  to  diagnosticate  correctly 
the  occurrence  of  endocarditis,  as  proved  by  subsequent  events. 

A  systolic  murmur  in  any  of  the  cardiac  areas  must  always  be 
regarded  with  doubt  until  its  true  significance  is  shoAvn  by  the 
development  of  secondary  physical  signs.  This  is  true  of  such  a 
murmur  even  in  the  aortic  notch,  for  experience  has  taught 
that  even  here  a  murmur  may  be  accidental.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
case  of  an  apex  systolic  murmur  particularly  that  caution  must 
be  exercised.  (1)  Because  accidental  bruits  are  most  often  mitral, 
or  mitral  and  pulmonic.  (2)  Because  such  a  mitral  systolic  mur- 
mur may  be  the  result  of  a  previously  existing  regurgitation,  and 
not  at  all  due  to  the  rheumatism  in  the  course  of  which  it  may 
hapixjn  to  be  discovered.  (3)  Because,  as  shown  by  a  case  re- 
ported by  James  W.  Walker,  of  this  city,  an  endocarditis  may 
exist  without  its  giving  rise  to  any  murmur  whatever.  In  his 
case  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  aortic  cusps  presented  on  their 
surface  large  masses  of  soft,  friable,  nodular  vegetations,  which 
had  filled  the  ostium,  and  yet  repeated  and  careful  examinations 
during  life  had  utterly  failed  to  detect  any  murmur. 

Diagnosis. — These  three  considerations  make  very  plain  the 
fallacy  of  depending  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  murmur 
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IB  making  a  diagnosis  of  acute  endocarditis,  Inasinucli,  therefore, 
as  acute*  simple  endocarditis  may  c^scape  detection  entirely  or  may 
be  only  8usj>ecteil,  one  is  freijiiently  compelled  fu  leave  its  diag- 
nosis an  oj^»en  question  until  after  it  has  occasioned  sutKcient 
structural  change  to  produce  secondary  physical  signs*  One  must 
therefore  de|)eud  upon  the  hutory  and  symptoms  even  more  than 
on  distinctive  objective  signs. 

Even  the  pyrexia,  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  respiration^ 
pneeordial  pain,  nervousness,  and  restlessness  may  all  be  attribu- 
table to  the  rheum  at  isnu  When  the  ('ndcMuirditis  is  mural— i.  e., 
coniined  to  the  lining  niembrane  of  the  cavities— the  valves  escap- 
ing altogether,  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  he  made  without  ihe 
occurrence  of  embolic  phenomena* 

Differenlial  Diagnosis,— Acute  pericarditis  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  acute  wsiniple  enducarditis,  and  yet  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  such  mighi  l»c  the  case  when  the  friction-uiiirmur 
happens  U*  coiticide  with  one  of  the  heart-sounds,  and  hence  siuin- 
late  an  endocardial  bruit.  In  such  a  case  the  greater  pain  and 
the  subsequent  develo|>ment  of  signs  of  effusion  ought  to  set  one 
right.  Shoukl  an  inexperienced  auscultator  mistake  a  to-and-fro 
pericardial  rub  over  the  base  of  the  aorta  for  the  double  nmrunir 
of  aortic  insuihciency  of  recent  origin,  he  may  be  able  to  correi'tly 
interpret  the  rub  by  noting  the  absence  of  the  secondary  cardiac 
and  vascular  signs  of  an  aortic  valve-lesion. 

Pernicious  atuvmm  may  under  some  circumstances  very  closely 
simulate  acute  endocarditis  without  embolic  phenomena.  I  have 
seen  such  a  case,  in  which  the  systolic  apex-mumiur  of  ever-in- 
cre.asing  intensity,  the  hiw  irregular  pyrexia,  great  prostration, 
pain  in  the  hepatic  region,  witli  nausea  and  vomiting,  were,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  infection  of  the  forefinger  and  lymphan- 
gitis  four  months  earlier,  highly  suggestive  of  a  low  grade  f*f  en- 
d<x*ardifll  inflammation,  particularly  as  the  patient  gave  additional 
history  of  rheumatism.  The  blood-examination  and  ultimate  au- 
topsy findings  established  the  correct  diagnosis. 

The  Biagnoalfi  of  Ulcerative  Endocarditis  may  in  some  cases  be 
tasy,  in  others  (mly  a  rmrttor  of  conjcctnre.  What  has  been  said 
concerning  the  physical  signs  of  the  simple  applies  equally  well 
to  the  malignant  form.  In  some  instances  the  entire  clinical  pic- 
ture is  that  of  general  sepsis,  and  there  are  no  findings  to  betray 
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its  localization  in  the  heart.  In  others  characteristic  signs  of 
valvular  insufficiency  develop  or  the  tokens  of  an  old  lesion  un- 
dergo modification,  or  indications  of  a  new  lesion  become  added 
to  those  of  a  pre-existing  defect.  For  these  reasons  rejwated  and 
minute  examinations  of  the  heart  are  necessary.  The  detection 
of  a  murmur  is  in  itself  of  small  moment  sometimes,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  changes  in  the  rhythm  of  one  already  existing,  as  by  a 
jH-esystolic  being  prefixed  to  a  systolic  bruit,  or  an  alteration  in  its 
timbre,  a  |)reviously  soft  one  becoming  harsh  or  musical,  or  the 
addition  of  a  diastolic  murmur  to  a  systolic  one,  all  such  modifica- 
tions are  of  great  significance,  and  should  be  carefully  noted. 

The  most  reliable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  malignant  end(K!ar- 
ditis  is  found,  however,  in  the  history  and  symptoms.  One  must 
always  seek  for  an  efficient  etiological  factor.  For  example,  it  was 
not  a  great  while  ago  that  I  was  asked  to  see  in  consultation  a 
young  woman  who  was  running  an  irregular  course  of  fever,  was 
emaciating,  losing  strength,  and  had  a  cardiac  murmur.  It  was 
evident  at  a  glance  that  she  was  suffering  from  pronounced  sep- 
ticivmia,  but  the  (juestion  that  the  physician  wanted  cleared  up 
was  whether  the  cardiac  findings  indicated  septic  (Midocarditis. 
Th(»re  was  history  of  an  old  rheumatic  mitral  disease.  It  did  not 
retpiire  very  long  search  to  find  evidences  of  cutaneous  infarcts, 
and  when  in  rc^sponse  to  inquiry  con(*erning  a  vaginal  discharge, 
the  nurse  stated  that  there  had  been  an  extremely  offensive  one 
earlier  in  the  illness,  and  when  a  vaginal  examination  disclosed 
cervical  laceration,  the  chain  of  testimony  was  complete.  An  abor- 
tion had  led  to  uterine  infection,  this  to  septicaemia,  and  this  lat- 
ter to  an  ulcerative  proc»ess  within  the  heart,  which  was  predis- 
posed to  inflammation  by  its  old-standing  mitral  lesion. 

Symptoms  of  pyiemia — i.  e.,  chills,  fever,  and  sweating — in- 
dicate general  sei)sis,  but  do  not  warrant  the  inference  that  the 
endocardium  is  involved.  This  can  only  be  assumed  when  embolic 
phenomena  are  discovered  or  there  are  some  cardiac  findings  as 
w^ell  as  symptoms  of  general  sepsis.  It  is  very  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  make  daily  examination  of  the  skin,  spleen,  and  urine  for 
detection  of  the  changes  already  mentioned  as  forming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  sym|)tomatology  of  this  form  of  endocarditis. 

In  the  very  obscure  cases  in  which  embolic  i)henomena  are  not 
present  and  there  are  no  cardiac  findings  to  explain  the  pyrexia 
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and  <>tlu*r  feiitTUTs  thnt  {jniiit  tr»  infection,  yet  in  wliich  tlio  feeble- 
ness of  puke  and  hoart-sonnds  suggest  the  ix>ssibility  of  a  irrimary 
focus  of  infoction  in  the  endwardiuni,  iiifonnation  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  fruin  exaniiuatiiiu  uf  tlie  blood.  Usually  in  infections 
there  is  pronounced  leueoeytosis,  hut  in  a  few  cases  Nmisser  found 
an  absence  of  increase,  and  he  eonsequently  eonclndecl  that  when 
in  a  given  ease  of  septicaemia  there  is  either  au  aljsence  or  possi- 
bly a  decrease  of  leucoc\iosisj  it  points  to  the  likelihood  of  ma- 
lignant entloearditis.  Bacteriological  examination  ai  the  blood 
in  a  siuspeeted  case  is  not  often  productive  of  results,  and  yet 
shoidd  be  made  when  all  nther  nieaus  of  arriving  at  a  diagno- 
sis fail 

DilfctTHiial  Dmgnosls.^li  is  not  sufficient  to  merely  make  a 
diagnosis  of  acute  enchicurditis;  one  must  also  detenuine  its  na- 
ture. Therefore  in  making  a  differential  tliagnosis  tlie  foHowing 
points  may  be  of  assistance:  (1)  The  iM>ssible  etiological  factor; 
in  the  simple  tVinu,  articular  rheunuitism,  chorea,  scarlatina,  or 
some  other  generally  recognised  eauae  of  benign  endocarditis;  in 
the  ulcerative,  some  antecedent  pus  infection  or  fcx^us  of  suppura- 
tion, croupous  pneuuumia,  gonorrhoea,  rectal  abscess,  otitis  media, 
quinsy^  trauma,  furuiude,  earlnuicle,  leg  ulcer,  etc.  (2)  The  char- 
acter of  the  Temperature.  In  simple  rudocarditis  fever  nuiy  be 
absent  or  due  to  the  primary  disease,  subsiding  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  rheumatism,  etc.,  or  it  umy  pursue  a  mild  con- 
tinuous course.  In  the  ulcerative  form  the  temperature-curve  is 
that  of  pu&-infecti<ui  of  the  j^haraeters  that  were  described  in  the 
syniptonja.  (ti)  Bhiod  changers  and  bacteriological  examination 
of  the  1>Wh1  are  negative  in  the  simple  form,  while  in  the  lualignaut 
there  ntay  lie  pronounced  h^ucucytosis.  The  occurrence  of  septic 
jiheuomena  without  such  increase  ijointa  to  septic  enchxmrditis, 
(4)  Urinary  findings.  The  discovery  of  albumin,  pus,  and  blix>d 
with  casts  is  in  favour  of  mycotic  endtK^anlitis,  since  luemorrlmgic 
nephritis  is  not  a  jtart  of  the  clinical  liistory  of  the  simple  ff»rm. 
(6)  Ha.'iiiorrliages  into  the  skin  or  from  the  mucous  membranes 
may  occur  in  the  ulcerative,  but  nut  iu  the  benign  variety  of  endi>- 
carditis.  (6)  Eudiolic  phenomena,  although  occasionally  observed 
in  the  simple,  are  yet  generally  found  in  the  malignant  endocar- 
ditis, (7)  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  in  favour  of  the  mycotic 
tm  against  the  simple  form,     (8)  Kecovcry  is  the  rule  in  simple 
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and  the  exception  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  although  its  course  to 
a  fatal  issue  may  be  slow. 

Typhoid  fever  is  the  disease  above  all  others  for  which  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  is  likely  to  be  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  cases  of  the  latter  affection  are  diagnosed  as  enteric  fever, 
and  so  regarded  until  in  the  dead-house  they  are  found  otherwise. 
The  points  of  difference  are  the  following:  (1)  In  typhoid. fever 
the  temperature  is  not  so  erratic,  and  in  the  first  week  often  dis- 
plays the  characteristic  gradually  ascending  curve.  (2)  The  pulse 
in  this  disease  is  usually  slow,  out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
tem|>erature.  In  its  want  of  tension  during  the  height  of  the 
malady  it  may  be  like  that  of  endocarditis.  (3)  Splenic  enlarge- 
ment comes  at  an  earlier  period  in  enteric  fever,  and  is  more  con- 
siderable. (4)  Rose-spots  usually  apix^ar  between  the  eighth  and 
twelfth  day,  are  apt  to  be  in  crops  upon  the  trunk,  disapjxjar 
temporarily  on  pressure,  are  of  a  nearly  uniform  size,  and  have  a 
darker  centre,  fading  out  towards  the  periphery.  Cutaneous  em- 
bolisms, on  the  contrary,  appear  most  often  upon  the  extremities, 
are  irregularly  distributed,  of  variable  size,  do  not  fade  on  pres- 
sure, and  have  a  necrotic  pale  centre,  becoming  of  a  deeper  colour 
towards  the  edge.  (5)  The  stools  of  abdominal  typhus  are  often, 
though  by  no  means  always,  diarrlural,  have  the  pea-soup  appear- 
ance, and  contain  the  Eberth  bacillus.  (G)  T>iihoid-fever  pa- 
tients are  very  apt  to  manifest  signs  of  bronchitis.  (7)  Except- 
ing epistaxis  early  in  its  course  and  jK^ssible  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowel  during  the  middle  or  latter  portion,  hiemorrhages  are  not 
common  in  typhoid  fever.  (8)  In  the  Widal  agglutination  test 
we  now  |)ossess  a  reliable  means  of  differentiating  enteric  fever 
from  malignant  endocarditis,  and  it  should  invariably  be  made  in 
every  doubtful  case.* 

The  value  of  this  differential  test  was  shown  in  a  case  under 
my  care  a  few  months  ago.  A  young  man  with  extreme  aortic 
regurgitation  of  rheumatic  origin  was  under  treatnu^nt  for  attacks 
of  pra^cordial  pain,  and  as  there  were  8ym])toms  pointing  to  a  rup- 
ture of  comiKjnsation  he  was  ]>ut  to  bod.  A  few  days  thereafter 
he  lK»gan  to  manifest  a  low  grade  of  irregular  temperature,  but 
without  any  other  symptoms.     His  pulse  remained  disproportion- 

*  According  to  MacFarlaud,  there  was  in  4,000  coses  only  4  per  cent  of  error. 
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atelv  slow,  and  I  at  once  suspected  typhoid  fever,  althougli  not 
muuinilfiil  uf  the  possibility  of  tnidocarditis.  Rose-s|K>t3  were 
never  discovered,  iiotwitbhlijodhi^  rej)eated  daily  iiis[>eetion  of 
the  trujik,  and  splenic  enlargement  coukl  never  bo  satisfactorily 
made  out  either  by  palpation  or  percnssion.  There  was  no  diar- 
rhoea at  any  time,  the  howcLs  being  rather  confined.  The  Widal 
test  was  resorted  to  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  week,  and  settled  the 
diagnosis  as  one  of  enteric  fever,  llad  this  means  of  differential 
diagnosis  not  been  available  I  should  have  felt  exceedingly  uneasy 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  ease  and  itg  possible  outcome.  As  it  was, 
I  felt  no  more  anxiety  than  would  Ije  natural  in  such  a  severe 
valvular  lesion,  complicated  by  tlie  occurrence  of  tiie  abdominal 
typhusj  and  a  possible  infection  of  the  chronic  endocarditis  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  error  of  mistaking  ulcerative  endocarditis  for  malarial 
infe<^tion  is  so  easily  avoidable  nowadays  by  the  discovery  of  the 
plae<modia  that  it  ought  never  to  be  comnutte<l,  and  is  inexcusable. 

Frognoeis. — This  depends  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the 
endocarditis,  whether  benign  or  ulcerative,  but  also  upon  certain 
njoilifying  conditions,  as  the  extent  and  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
the  concurrence  or  not  of  acute  ]>ericarditis  or  utycx'artHtis, 
whether  it  is  a  iirst  attack  or  has  Ix^en  ingrafted  upon  a  chronic 
endocarditis,  and  lastly  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  septic  in- 
farcts. If  the  inflammation  expend  its  energies  in  a  local  deform- 
ing process  through  the  development  of  new  connective  tissue 
w^ithin  the  valves,  or  the  forniatioii  of  vegetations  upon  their  sur- 
face, or  that  of  tiie  contiguous  orifice,  the  endocarditis  does  not 
usually  destro}*  life  directly,  but  leaves  the  iuilividual  with  a  per- 
manent valvular  defc?ct.  This  statement  must  be  modified,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  wdth  the  seat  of  the  inflamunition.  If  this  is 
confined  to  the  left  auriculo-ventrieular  opening,  which  fortu- 
nately is  the  case  in  at  least  onedialf  of  the  instances,  the  imme- 
diate prognosis  is  much  less  grave  than  when  the  endtx^arditis 
attacks  the  aortic  valves,  rendering  them  incompetent.  Rapidly 
imluced  insufficiency  (Xicasions  dilatation  of  that  chamber  into 
which  the  blood  regurgitates. 

The  secondary  effect  of  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  cusps  is 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  of  the  aorUc  cusps,  dilatation  of  the 
left  veatricle,  and  there  is  abundant  proof,  both  clinical  and  other- 
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wise,  that  dilatation  of  the  auricle  is  less  dangerous  to  life  than 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle.  Moreover,  in  mitral  regurgitation,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  walls  of  the  left  auricle  is  re-enforced 
by  the  column  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  by  the  right 
ventricle,  while  in  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valve  there  is  not  only 
danger  of  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle  from  overdistention,  but 
if  in  consequence  of  stretching  of  this  cavity  and  of  the  left  au- 
riculo-ventricular  ring  the  mitral  valves  become  relatively  incom- 
petent, the  evils  and  dangers  of  mitral  are  added  to  those  of  aortic 
regurgitation. 

If  the  inflammatory  process  extend  also  to  the  myocardium 
or  pericardium  the  prognosis  becomes  far  more  serious,  since  the 
myocarditis  favours  a  rapid  dilatation  of  the  organ.  Sturges 
directed  attention  to  the  liability  in  children  to  inflammation  of 
all  of  these  structures,  giving  it  the  name  "  acute  carditis,"  and 
pointed  out  the  extremely  serious  nature  of  this  condition.  The 
gravity  of  the  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  attested  by  the  following 
figures,  to  \vhich  reference  has  already  l)een  made  in  the  chapter 
on  Acute  Pericarditis:  Of  150  cases  of  fatal  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis in  children,  Poynton  found  the  i)ericardium  healthy  in  only 
9,  while  in  34  the  myocardium  showed  changes  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Death  was  thought  attributable  to  the  conditicm  of  the 
myocardium  rather  than  to  that  of  the  endocardium. 

If  an  acute  endocarditis  becomes  ingrafted  ujx)!!  the  chronic 
process,  or  attacks  valves  already  the  seat  of  sclerotic  changes,  the 
prognosis  becomes  very  doubtful,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
under  such  circimistances  the  inflammatory  process  is  very  likely 
to  prove  septic.  Moreover,  even  if  the  endocarditis  should  not  be 
malignant,  it  is  certain  to  intensify  the  changes  already  existing, 
either  by  causing  still  greater  destruction  of  the  valves  or  by  trans- 
forming a  predominating  insufiiciency  into  a  stenosis  through  the 
development  of  thrombi  al)out  the  edges  of  the  opening.  Thus  a 
lesion  which  was  comi)ensated  may  be  converted  into  one  of  such 
gravity  that  compensation  is  never  again  possible. 

The  occurrence  of  embolisms  renders  the  prognosis  exceed- 
ingly serious,  both  as  to  the  inmiediate  and  remote  effects.  Even 
in  simple  rheumatic  endocarditis  an  embolus  may  be  carried  into 
the  brain,  the  left  middle  cerebral  aricnj  being  the  one  most  fre- 
quently plugged,  and  occasion  hemiplegia.     In  the  case  of  endo- 
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carditis  of  the  riglit  lieart,  piilinonary  infarcts  frequently  con- 
tribute to  the  fatal  termination.  Should  the  emboli  be  septic,  more 
than  a  nieohanical  effect  is  produced.  Single  or  ninltiple  abscesses 
in  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  or  even  scattered  throughout  the 
IkkIv,  set  lip  symptoms  of  general  infection.  These  are  the  eases 
properly  classed  under  the  category  of  nuiHgnant  endocarditis, 
since  in  them  death  is  the  inevitable  resnlt.  Shonld  the  urine  at 
any  time  display  the  characters  of  htrmorrhagic  nephritis,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil  imj)ort. 

The  very  interesting  and  practical  question  arises,  Can  acnte 
rheumatic  endocarditis  subside,  leaving  the  valves  uninjured  ? 
This  query  has  been  answered  in  the  a ttin native  by  some  writers, 
their  belief  being  based  npon  the  disappearance  of  a  systolic  apex- 
murmur  til  at  had  been  observed  to  develop  during  an  acute  rheu- 
matic attack.  Aly  experience  has  l>een  too  limited  to  warrant  my 
forming  an  opinion  npon  the  subject,  yet  I  frankly  state  I  would 
be  loath  to  accept  any  other  than  post-mortem  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  a  belief*  Under  the  influonce  of  infection  and 
pyrexia,  weakening  of  the  myocardium  and  pupillary  muscles  may 
very  readily  occasion  dilatation,  and  a  systolic  murmur  in  the 
mitral  area  bo  develojx-d.  With  returning  health  these  may  re- 
gain their  tone,  and  the  dilatation  and  munniir  disappear.  Can 
any  one  assert  therefore,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
api>earanee  and  subsequent  disappearance  of  such  physical  signs 
indicate  recovery  from  acute  endocarditis,  and  not  from  cardiac 
dilatation  ?  The  following  case  observed  during  convalescence 
from  pneumonia  is  one  in  point:  A  healthy  young  married  man  of 
twenty-seven  passed  through  a  pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe  in 
the  fall  of  1891).  Aliout  a  week  after  the  crisis,  when  convalescence 
wa3  progressing  finely,  he  arose  froui  lied  early  one  morning  and 
walked  into  the  adjoining  bath-room  to  pass  his  urine,  TTo  sud- 
denly became  weak  and  dizzy,  and  upjn  returning  to  his  bed- 
chand)pr  his  pulse  was  observed  to  be  135  to  the  minute  and  weak. 
Whenever  during  that  day  he  attempted  to  walk  about  the  room 
his  pulse  immediately  arose  in  frequency  and  became  correspond- 
ingly diminished  in  strength.  I  was  asked  to  see  him  that  same 
evening,  and  found  him  reclining  on  the  sofa*  his  pulse  about  100, 
reijnlar,  but  compressible,  the  apex-l>eat  feeble,  in  the  fifth  left 

interiipace  slightly  outside  the  nippledine. 
]4 
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Relative  cardiac  dulue^s  was  increased  transversely,  particu- 
larly to  the  left,  reaching  12.5  centimetres  to  the  left  of  the  medi- 
an line.  The  temfierature  was*  normal,  respiriitionB  tranquil,  and 
the  patient  had  no  sense  of  dyspniTa,  Cardiac  sonntls  were  every- 
where  audible,  but  the  aortic  second  w^as  w^eak,  and  accompany- 
ing the  first  sound  at  the  apex  was  a  faint  systolic  blowing  mur- 
mur. There  w^as  no  history  of  previous  attacks  of  rheuumtism, 
and  until  the  date  of  his  pneumonia  the  patient  had  indulged  in 
much  athletic  exertdse  without  shortness  of  breath  or  palpitation. 
Realizing  the  possibility  of  an  acute  endocarditis  of  pneunu3ec>c- 
cus  origin,  I  insisted  ujniu  absolute  physical  repose,  ordered  light 
diet,  and  a  gentle  saline  aperient. 

On  the  following  day,  the  condition  being  essentially  the  same^ 
^  of  a  grain  r»f  strvrhnine  sulphate  three  tiiues  a  day  was  or- 
dered. As  the  temperature  remained  normal  and  the  murmur 
had  not  increased,  two  days  later  tincture  of  digitalis  was  cau- 
tiously adniiuistered.  Within 
twenty-four  binirs  the  left 
ventricle  had  come  dox^Ti  0.5 
centimetres,  and  upon  the 
digitalis  being  increased,  the 
next  twenty-four  hours  wit- 
nessed a  still  further  diminu- 
tion in  the  extent  of  relative 
cardiac  dulness  to  the  left  In 
the  course  of  the  next  week 
or  ten  days  the  heart  meas- 
ured but  10  centimetres  to  the 
left  of  the  median  line,  and 
w*as  normal  at  the  right  (Fig. 
S2). 

Two  months  subse<]uently, 
after  the  patient  had  been 
without  medicine  for  several 
wrecks,  and  had  returned  to  his  usual  mode  of  life,  the  left  ven- 
tricle measured  but  D  centimetres,  a  reduction  of  more  than  3 
centimetres  since  the  tlnte  of  my  first  examination.  Was  this  case 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  acutp  endocarditis  following  croupous 
pneumonia  ?     Certainly  not.     It  was  one  of  simple  acute  dilata- 


Fio.  8'i.— DiMjKt3Ti(tjf  ar  Helauve  Cardiac 
Di'LNE*a  IS  One  WjLtit,  i:ni><u  Traat^ 
MlKT.     Case  ([k  1S5). 
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tion,  chief! V  of  the  left  ventricle,  resiilting  primarily  from  asthe- 
nia of  the  heart-iiniscle  in  couisequeiiee  of  die  effect  of  the  toxins 
of  the  pueiimocooctis. 

Treatanent.— riinieal  experience  the  world  over  accords  with 
the  conchision  luirnnilly  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  pathol- 
ogy and  niorhid  anatomy  of  acute  endocarditis— viz.,  that  when 
the  process  has  once  become  est ahli shed,  life  possess  no  means  of 
causing  ahsor|)tion  of  inilanimati^rv  product  or  restoring  the  endo- 
cardiiini  to  a  licalthy  state.  It  slionhl  he  our  aim,  therefore,  to 
prevent  where  we  cannot  cure.  Our  first  dnty  is  to  study  the  effi- 
cacy of  prophylactic  measures.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  should 
not  be  restricted  to  prevention  of  endocarditis,  hut  should  first  be 
dire<;ted  against  that  disease^  articular  vheumatisui,  wliich  is  so 
largely  responsible  for  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  structures. 
Pro|)er  sanitation  and  attention  to  the  *liet,  chithing,  habits,  and 
oci'upation  of  patients  may  do  much  to  this  end. 

Of  special  valne  are  all  measures  calculated  to  maintain  a  liigh 
standard  of  nutrition,  and  persons  of  distinct  rheumatic  diathesis 
fthouhl  be  ini pressed  wltli  the  danger  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold. 
Children  in  wliom  rheumatic  manifestations  are  ob^ciu'e,  should  be 
irefully  examined  whenever  ailing,  for  possible  evidence  of  rheu- 
matic infection,  and  if  this  be  discovered,  should  promptly  lie 
given  some  preparation  of  a  salicylic  acid. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  prevention  of  cardiac 
involvement  during  rheumatic  attacks;  and  when  the  salicylic- 
acid  treatn^ent  of  rheumatism  came  into  use,  strong  hope  was 
entertained  of  its  ability  to  prevent  endocarditis.  Even  now  there 
are  those  who  believe  that  by  diminishing  the  severity  of,  or  even 
cutting  sliort,  the  rheumatic  attack,  this  treatment  lessens  the  lia- 
bility to  cardiac  inflammation.  The  same  also  may  be  said  of  the 
alkaline  treatment,  or  of  the  coiiibinations  of  the  alkalies  and 
ealicylates.  For  the  most  part,  observers  of  long  experience  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  whereas  the  salicylate-treatment  does 
not  assure  the  prevention  of  endoi'arditis  it  would  better  be  jK*r- 
Bevered  with,  since  if  properly  administered  it  is  not  likely  to  do 
harm.  For  mj'  part  I  do  not  believe  in  the  prophylactic  power 
of  this  drug  over  the  cardiac  manifestations  of  articular  rheu- 
matisra. 

Given  a  case  of  this  disease  in  which  salicvlate  of  soda  is  cm* 
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ployed,  and  acute  endocarditis  or  i)ericarditis  does  not  develop, 
can  any  one  assert  it  would  have  occurred  had  the  remedy  not  been 
administered  ?  Are  there  any  statistics  to  show  that  endocarditis 
has  been  less  frequent  than  before  the  use  of  the  salicylates? 
Even  if  one  or  more  series  of  rheumatic  cases  treated  with  this 
remedy  show  a  smaller  percentage  of  endocarditis  than  others  not 
so  treated,  how  can  one  be  sure  that  the  difference  in  results  is  not 
purely  accidental,  since  all  rheimiatic  attacks  do  not  inevitably 
lead  to  cardiac  inflammation  i 

By  all  means  during  a  rheumatic  attack  resort  to  salicylic 
acid,  or  one  of  its  salts,  to  potash  or  soda,  local  applications  to  the 
affected  joints,  to  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  any  other  approved 
means  of  antirheumatic  treatment.  But  do  not  be  too  confident 
that  endo(*arditis  will  not  develop.  Should  it  not,  consider  your- 
self and  the  patient  fortunate. 

1  confess  to  the  same  scei)ticism  concerning  the  efticacy  of 
local  treatment  of  the  priTx*ordium,  as  leeches,  blisters,  and  cold  ap- 
plications, in  })reventing  acute  endocardial  inflanmiation.  The 
only  projJiy lactic  measure  that  api)eals  to  me  as  rational  is  the  pro- 
curement <»f  as  much  rest  to  the  heart  as  |>ossible,  by  keeping  the 
patient  (luiet  during  his  attack  of  rheumatism,  that  the  valves  may 
not  suffer  trauma  by  reason  of  strain.  Fortunately,  in  an  acute 
attack  of  severity  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  com{)els  the  patient 
to  remain  at  rest;  but  in  cases  of  subacute  rheumatism,  particu- 
larly if  an  old  valvular  defect  already  exists,  the  i)atient  should 
be  urged  to  remain  at  rest,  so  as  to  lessen  the  tension  of  the  valves 
and  the  jx)ssibility  of  having  inflammation  rekindled  in  them. 
This  is  often  irksome  to  the  patient,  but  if  he  has  tlie  reason  ex- 
plained to  him  he  is  likely  to  acquiesce,  although  perhaps  with  no 
very  good  grace.  Even  after  all  the  rheunuitic  symptoms  have 
disapi)eared  the  patient  should  be  cautioned  against  violent  exer- 
cise, and  should  be  kept  under  rather  frequent  observation,  that 
the  earliest  evidence  of  endocarditis,  should  such  arise,  may  not 
be  overlooked. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  acute  endocarditis,  or  of  subjective  or 
objective  symptoms  suspicious  of  such  an  inflammation,  the  pa- 
tient should  promptly  be  put  to  bed,  if  not  there  already,  and  kept 
there  as  quiet  as  possible,  both  mentally  and  physically.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  apparent ;  boilily  exertion  as  well  as  mental  excite- 
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ment  angiiicnt.^  the  fret|uc'ia'y  of  cardiac  coiitractkms  and  subjects 
the  valve-curtains  to  increased  strain.  The  same  principles  should 
apply  to  the  treatment  of  inflamed  valves  as  to  tluU  of  inflamed 
joints.  The  use  of  the  latter  not  only  causes  pain,  but  intensifies 
the  intlaHjnratiuii,  rnfortiiiiatcly,  the  heart  canuoi  be  put  at  en- 
tire rest,  but  Uy  slowing  iti^  contractions  its  diastole  or  period  of 
rest  is  lengthened  and  its  contractions  are  less  violent.  Theoret- 
ically, at  least,  the  intlaniiuatory  process  would  thus  be  less  active 
and  the  danger  lessened  of  rupture  of  the  inHaincd  and  tender 
cusps,  or  of  dislodginent  of  a  soft,  nnt  tirmly  seated  thrombus,  and 
the  format i^m  of  eudM>lisni.  If  the  heart's  action  is  viulent  or  too 
rapid,  attempt  should  be  made  to  quiet  it  by  placing  ice-bag  to 
the  prtecordium  or  by  the  administration  of  bromides. 

Digitalis  is  very  commonly  administered  for  this  puri)ose,  but 
it  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  this  drufj  is  inadmissible 
in  the  treatment  of  aeide  endocarditis.  It  not  only  does  no  good, 
btit  is  positively  harmful  Although  capable  of  slowing  the  heart, 
digitalis  at  the  same  time  increases  the  strength  of  systole,  and 
thereby  subjects  the  valves  to  more  than  ordinary  strain.  The 
benefit  to  he  derived  from  a  slowing  of  the  contractions  is  offset 
by  the  injury  to  the  valves  and  by  other  dangers  possible  from 
this  more  fnreilile  closure,  as  alrmitly  cxjrlained.  If  is  better  to 
let  the  heart  keep  its  own  piit  than  aticmjjt  to  control  it  by  possi- 
bly injurious  means. 

Aconite  or  veratrnm  viride  are  likewise  injurious,  but  in  a 
tlifferent  wny.  They  are  depressors  to  the  myocardium;  and  if  this 
be  intlamed  or  weakenetl  by  serous  infiltration,  there  is  danger  of 
these  drugs  causing  serious  dilatati(«i.  The  same  objection  can- 
not be  urged  against  the*  local  em]d<>vmenr  of  cold,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  this  therafieutic  agent  is  highly  praised  by  those  who  have 
given  it  an  extended  trial.  As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Acute 
Pericarditis,  the  ice-bag  is  preferable  to  clotlis  wrung  out  in  ice- 
water,  since  then-  do  not  subject  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  taking 
cold  by  wetting  the  clothing,  imd  for  tlte  same  reason  are  more 
comfortable.  The  ice-bag  should  not  be  applied  directly  to  the 
bare  skin,  but  a  dry,  light  cloth  should  be  interposed.  Should  the 
heart  and  circulation  have  become  very  feeble,  cold  had  better 
not  be  resorted  to,  liecause  cardiac  depressors  are  no  longer  indi- 
cated* 
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Hot  applications  to  the  pnec<fi'diiim  are  then  more  serviceable 
on  account  of  the  stimulating  effect  they  produce.  Vesication  of 
the  pra?cordium,  either  in  the  form  of  one  large  blister,  or  of  re- 
peated small  blisters,  is  a  treatment  that  once  met  with  much 
favour,  but  is  objectionable,  since  it  occasions  more  nervous  irri- 
tation than  it  is  likely  to  do  good.  The  application  of  mustard 
or  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  of  a  turpentine  stupe  are  less  objec- 
tionable because  less  severe,  and  are  sometimes  capable  of  alleviat- 
ing pain. 

Mercurials  and  tartar  emetics  are  now  known  to  exercise  no 
restraining  influence  over  the  inflammatory  process,  and  are  there- 
fore no  longer  used  by  the  best  authorities,  iloderate  doses  of 
iodide  of  potash  have  l)een  recommended,  in  the  hope  of  restricting 
the  formation  or  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
proiluets.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  this  remedy  |)ossesses  any 
such  influence  in  the  course  of  acute  endocarditis. 

When  medicines  are  powerless  to  cut  short  an  attack,  or  even 
probably  to  diminish  its  severity,  we  are  left  to  a  purely  symp- 
tomatic treatment.  Pain  and  restlessness  should  be  alleviated  by 
the  use  of  opium,  and  in  the  case  of  adults  morphine  hyiXHler- 
mically  is  the  Iwst  mo<le  of  administration.  In  children  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  and  it  is  always  well  to  first  try 
the  efficacy  of  bromides  in  conjunction  with  cold  applications  and 
soothing  liniments.  Antipyrine,  phenacetine,  and  <)tlier  remedies 
of  this  class  arc  capable  of  exerting  depressi<m,  and  if  employed 
at  all  should  be  in  snuill  doses  and  with  strychnine  or  some  stimu- 
lant. 

The  i>yrexia  of  acute  simj)le  endoc*arditis  is  usually  not  high, 
and  therefore  such  antipyretics  are  not  likely  to  hv  needed  for 
the  reduction  of  temperature.  If  tliis  should  become  necessary,  it 
would  be  best  attemi)ted  by  judicious  sj)onging.  Insomnia  may 
be  prevented  by  bromide,  paraldehyde,  sulphonal,  or  trional,  or, 
best  of  all,  by  some  preparation  of  opium. 

So  soon  as  the  endocardium  is  found  to  ho  the  seat  of  acute 
inflammation  the  ])liysician  should  cmistantly  ]>ear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  the  heart  finally  succumbing  through  weakness,  if 
not  structural  change  of  the  myocardium.  The  organ  should  be 
sustained,  therefore,  by  that  best  of  all  heart-tonics,  strychnine. 
Opium  is  also  a  heart-tonic,  and  while  being  given  for  the  relief 
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of  pain,  also  supports  the  heart,  provided  it  be  not  adininistered 
with  greater  frequeucy  or  in  larger  doses  than  are  required  to 
alleviate  the  syiuptoms.  Sulpliate  of  stryebniiie  is,  however,  the 
remedy  on  which  chief  reliance  should  be  placed.  Given  in  mod- 
erate doses,  at  tirsr  ^jV  of  a  grain  to  an  adnlr,  three  times  a  day,  it 
may  be  increased  to  ^,  or  even  to  ^^  if  signs  of  myoeardial 
weakness  sn}x»rvene.  Should  the  disease  assume  a  grave  charac- 
ter, and  attacks  of  threatening  asystolisni  make  their  appearance, 
by  cyanosis,  feeble  and  irregnlar  pulse,  paroxysms  of  dyspncra,  or 
signs  of  pulmonary  a^Jeuia*  the  heart  should  be  promptly  stimu- 
lated by  ammonia,  camphor,  ether,  brandy,  and  tlie  like.  Inhala- 
tions of  oxygen  may  also  he  resorted  to,  and  are  likely  to  prove 
temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  beneficiah 

The  patient's  general  strength  sliould  likewise  be  sustained  by 
nutritious,  though  light,  diet.  Milk,  beef  juiee,  an  occasional  raw 
egg,  soup,  brotb,  and  wine  jelly  are  all  serviceable.  A  enp  of 
soup  (prepared  from  iIos(piera's  beef  jelly),  tropon  and  somatose, 
form  admirable  adjuvants  to  the  dietary.  The  nourishment 
should  be  given  fretpiently,  every  two  to  three  hours,  and  in  small 
amounts,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all  articles  of  rliet  which  occa- 
sion gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Constipa- 
tion should  not  be  permitted,  an<]  even  if  the  action  of  the  Ivowels 
is  regular,  lienetit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  occasi4mal  adminis- 
tration  of  a  blue  pill  or  small  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  gentle 
saline  aperient.  The  urine  should  be  watched,  and  if  it  become 
blootly  or  albuminous  tiie  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  and 
the  patient  urge<l  to  drink  freely  of  pure  water. 

Acute  Ulcerative  Endocarditis.— Fortunately  there  are  grada- 
tions in  the  severity  of  tliis  type  of  the  affection;  were  it  not  so 
the  physician  would  be  l»nt  a  helpless  spectator  of  the  ravages  of 
this  dreadful  malady.  Indeed,  such  is  bis  attitude  in  severe  cases, 
or  in  those  that  have  made  considerable  progress  before  recog- 
nition of  their  true  nature.  The  first  duty  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant is  to  search  for  the  came — that  is,  the  source  of  the  primary  in- 
fection— and,  if  this  is  discovered  and  can  be  removed  by  surgical 
interference,  to  promptly  resort  to  such  treatment.  This,  alas! 
is  not  generally  possible;  but  if,  as  Sir  Douglas  Powell  thinks,  un- 
sanitary environment  and  expfjsure  to  sewer-gas  emanations  are 
capable  of  setting  up  fresh  infection  in  a  case  of  old-standing  vahni- 
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lar  disease,  then  the  patient  should  be  promptly  removed  to  a 
healthful  location. 

The  next  indication  is  to  resort  to  every  means  which  affords 
any  hope  of  re-enforcing  tissue  resistance,  as  a  nutritious  and 
easily  assimilated  diet.  The  lines  of  treatment  already  laid  down 
for  the  sustaining  of  the  heart  and  protecting  it  against  the  injury 
resulting  from  unnecessary  work  in  the  simple  form  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  ulcerative.  Indeed,  they  are  still  more  urgently 
required;  for  not  only  is  inflammation  more  destructive  and  likely 
to  invade  the  myocardiiun,  but  even  when  this  esca})es  ulceration 
or  abscess  formation  the  heart-muscle  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
enfeebling  effect  of  the  toxivmia. 

In  severe  cases  the  prostration  of  the  patient  generally  calls 
for  the  administration  of  small,  frequently  repeated  doses  of 
brandy  or  ammonia.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  conditions  of  sei)sis  is 
very  generally  emi)loyed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  clinicians, 
is  highly  useful.  Some  indeed  advocate  whisky  in  large  and  fre- 
quently administered  amounts.  Strychnine  should  be  given  in  full 
doses,  and  will  yield  the  best  results  if  administered  hypodermic- 
ally.  Quinine  was  formerly  exhibited  in  doses  of  15,  20,  or  more 
grains  for  the  control  of  the  fever;  but  with  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  this  affection^  we  now  know  that 
this  remedy  can  exert  no  controlling  influence  over  its  course. 
Iron  and  arsenic  have  also  been  employed,  and  Powell  speaks 
highly  of  the  latter,  not  as  a  curative  agent,  but  simply  as  a  car- 
diac and  general  tonic. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  the  system  antisep- 
tics in  suflScient  quantity  to  exert  at  least  a  modifying  influence 
upon  the  sepsis.  The  one  deserving  s])ecial  mention  is  sulpho- 
carbolatc  of  soda,  which  has  been  thought  in  mild  cases  to  exert 
a  favourable  influence.  Sansoni  has  reported  one  case  in  which 
during  its  use  such  improvement  took  ])lace  that  the  patient  left 
the  hospital;  she  returned,  however,  and  succumbed  to  a  fresh 
attack  or  accession  at  the  end  of  ten  months.  *'  At  the  autopsy 
the  diagnosis  of  septic  endocarditis  was  confirmed,  the  mitral, 
tricuspid,  and  aortic  valves  being  diseased  and  infiltrated  with 
micrococci." 

Drechfeld,  in  speaking  of  this  remedy  in  ^-drachm  doses,  men- 
tions a  case  reported  by  Sansom  (probably  the  one  just  quoted) 
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in  whicli,  when  death  look  plaeo  at  a  later  |>eriQd,  *'  distinct  cica- 
tricial tissue  was  found  at  the  site  of  the  old  ulcerations," 

If  this  or  any  other  antiseptic  remedy,  as  salol  and  salophen^  is 
to  do  gmnl,  it  niiist  Im?  in  very  large,  frequently  repeated  doses,  so 
as  to  rapidly  bring  the  system  under  their  iutluence,  and  i^hould 
then  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  These  latter  remedies 
reconmiend  theniseh'es  in  eases  with  a  rheumatic  element,  because 
composed  of  salieylie  as  well  as  carbolic  acid;  but  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  former  ii^nni  the  myot-ardium  must  nt»t  be  forgotten. 
For  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  whatever  benefit  haa 
seemed  to  follow  sucIj  treatment  to  their  local  antiseptic  action 
upon  the  intestinal  tract.  Fermentative  processes  and  diarrhoa, 
as  sho\^Ti  by  fcetor  of  the  discharges,  are  very  common  within  the 
digestive  tube  of  patients  suffering  from  sepsis.  Such  a  condition 
may  not  only  intensify  the  |iyrexia  and  other  symptoms  of  infec- 
tion, by  iti*elf  setting  up  an  inftvtinn  of  intestimd  origin^  but  it 
preTents  the  proper  digestion  and  assimilation  of  nourishments 
If  now  this  putrefiictive  fermentation  can  be  prevented  by  intes- 
tinal antisepsis,  the  patient's  nutrition  will  improve  and  his  tissue 
resistance  be  augmented.  It  is  |K>ssible,  ]x*rhaps,  by  having  this 
additional  enemy  thus  removed,  the  system  may  be  able  to  cope 
siieeessfully  with  the  primary  invader.  At  all  events,  the  physi- 
cian should  employ  these  and  every  other  means  that  alTord  jx>ssi- 
We  chance  of  improvement  in  dealing  with  tvo  formidable  an  ad- 
versary* 

The  imiversal  success  of  the  antitoxin  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
and  the  encouraging  reports  that  have  come  from  the  use  of  anli- 
strepiococcus  serum  in  some  cases  of  pya*mia  and  puerperal  sep- 
ticfcmia,  indicate  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  therapeutics^  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future  we  shall  possess  a 
8enim  potent  against  each  kind  of  pus-producing  microbe.  At 
present  we  are  limited  to  the  serum  just  mentioned ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  streptoc^oceus  is  the  agent  frequently  at  work  in  cases  of 
septiea-mia,  and  the  judicious  employment  of  this  serum  appears 
not  to  be  injurious,  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  giving  it  a  trial 
in  cases  of  septic  endocarditis.  This  has  already  been  done, 
although  to  w^hat  extent  I  am  not  able  to  say,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  find  how  many  cases  of  this  disease  treated  in  this  manner 
have  api>eared  in  the  literature  to  date. 
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Douglas  Powell  has  tabulated  14  cases  of  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis in  which  antistreptococcus  serum  has  been  employed  in  Lon- 
don. The  results  are  as  follows:  Three  recoveries,  9  deaths,  and 
2  in  which  no  favourable  result  ensued.  Powell  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  results  appear  more  discouraging  than  they  really  are, 
from  the  fact  that  the  serum  was  employed  in  the  late  stages  of 
the  disease,  owing  to  a  natural  hesitancy  to  try  a  new  remedy, 
and  after  **  large  embolic  detachments  had  set  up  fresh  centres  of 
cultivation  in  many  positions."  lie  concludes  therefore :  '*  It  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  governing  treatment  by  this  particular 
serum,  that  the  more  distinct  the  history  of  a  previous  endocardial 
lesion  and  a  subsequent  exposure  to  an  infection  through  a  suppu- 
rative medium,  or  a  sewer-gas  sepsis,  the  more  appropriate  tlie 
case  for  the  treatment.  This  rule  would  discourage  its  employ- 
ment in  cases  in  which  the  pneumococcus,  gonococcus,  or  some 
other  microbes  divergent  in  character  from  the  streptococci  and 
staphylococci  were  concerned ;  and  if  with  the  recognition  of  this 
principle,  and  its  earlier  and  bolder  carrying  out,  more  encourag- 
ing results  are  obtained,  it  will  certainly  follow  that  analogous 
measures  will  be  found  for  the  circumvention  of  the  other  forms 
of  microbic  action." 

If  the  primary  source  of  infection,  an  abscess  for  instance,  be 
not  discovered,  and  therefore  not  removed  by  the  surgeon,  or  if 
fresh  emboli  laden  with  pus  cocci  repeatedly  discharge  into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  system,  to  maintain  the  already  existing  sepsis  or 
set  up  fresh  centres  of  infection,  then  assuredly  antistreptococcus 
serum  will  prove  of  little  or  no  benefit. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  suflFering  from  pyjcmia,  the 
original  portal  of  infection  having  been  closed,  and  no  fresh  intoxi- 
cation having  taken  place,  then  this  serum  would  be  of  service, 
even  though  the  strei)tococcus  be  not  the  only  microbe  concerned 
in  the  process.  With  this  formidable  streptococcus  disposed  of, 
the  system  ought,  theoretically  at  least,  to  he  able  to  cope  success- 
fiilly  with  the  other  kind  of  bacteria.  Of  course,  hope  of  recov- 
ery or  even  improvement  can  only  be  entertained  in  comparatively 
mild  cases,  or  when,  as  Powell  says,  the  disease  is  recognised  and 
treatment  begim  early.  A  proc^ess  with  a  pronounced  destructive 
tendency  cannot  probably  be  checked,  but  there  are  cases  of  septic 
endocarditis  which  are  sho\\Ti  by  the  clinical  history  to  be  not  thus 
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rapidly  destructive  or  malignant.  Since  no  one  ean  foresee  how 
virulent  the  endocarditis  is  to  prove,  the  patient  should  be  given 
the  lienefit  of  a  doubt,  and  the  serum  tried,  Gibson  suggests  that 
in  every  ease  an  examination  of  the  blood  should  Ix*  made  for 
possible  detection  by  cuUure,  inoculation,  experiment^  or  other- 
rifle  of  the  nature  of  the  infective  agent;  but  their  detection^  it 
must  he  rememL>ered,  is  extremely  unlikely. 

Endt>cardial  intlammation  folluvving  pnemuonia,  or  in  which 
the  pnenmocix'cus  has  been  identitied,  promises  no  hope  of  im- 
^provenient  from  this  treatment.  It  is  t**  be  hoj>ed  that  we  shall 
poaaess  some  day  an  eHieient  antipni'um<xMX'cns  serum,  aod  imleed 
the  researches  of  the  KleuAperer  brothers  nnd  ntlif^rs  afford  some 
promise  of  this  being  attained. 

Personally  I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  antistrepto- 
coccus  serum  in  acnite  endocarditis.  The  wife  of  a  physician  had 
suffered  for  years  from  an  atjrtic  rcgurgitatidu  of  rheumatic  origin. 
At  the  time  I  saw  her  she  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  with 
moderate  fever  of  a  remittent  type  that  fluctuated  between  ak>ut 
100*^  and  102^  F,,  or  a  little  more.  She  eomidained  much  of 
pnec*ordial  dis^tress  and  paroxysms  of  pain^  also  of  pain  in  the  lower 
extremities  about  the  joints,  although  the  latter  were  not  appre- 
cialdy  swollen  or  tender.  The  usual  antirheumatic  remeflies — sab 
ieylates,  alkalies,  etc. — did  not  appear  to  exert  any  intluenee  over 
the  affection,  and  as  I  believed  she  was  suffering  from  fresh  endo- 
carditis, possibly  of  a  septic  ty|>e,  I  advised  a  trial  of  antistrepto- 
coecus  serum.  This  was  obtained  from  St.  Louis,  and  was  given 
in  two  doses  of  10  cubic  centinietres  eadi.  Her  husband  subse- 
quently sent  me  a  report,  from  which  the  following  has  been 
extracted: 

*'  Mrs.  B.  had  l>een  very  sick  about  one  month  when  you  saw 
her.  The  attack  set  in  with  a  spelt  of  tachycardiaj  lasting  he- 
Iween  three  and  four  days,  pulse-rate  near  200  during  all  that 
period.  'The  joints  wert*  only  slightly  iuHtuned,  temperature  about 
102*^  F.,  with  but  slight  variation.  I  gave  two  doses  of  antistrepto- 
eocciis  serum  three  days  apart,  as  you  directed,  without  immediate 
effect  on  temperature  or  symptoms.  At  end  of  two  weeks,  how- 
ever, temperature  subsided  nearly  to  normal.  A  very  heavy  ery- 
thennitous  rash  followed  the  use  of  the  serum.  She  gradually 
crept  from  heiv  perilous  condition,  dropsy  disappeared,  appetite 
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returned  with  a  fair  degree  of  strength.  She  had  a  good  deal  of 
bronchitis,  and  was  much  worse  after  you  saw  her  than  she  was 
then.  No  one  who  saw  her  at  her  worst  thought  she  could  possibly 
recover." 

The  nature  of  this  case  was  very  doubtful,  and  from  Dr.  B.'s 
report  the  serum  appears  to  have  been  of  doubtful  utility.  Yet 
I  recall  distinctly  having  subsequently  met  another  practitioner, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  time  of  my  examination,  and  who 
stated  in  no  unequivocal  terms  that  in  his  opinion  the  serum  had 
been  of  benefit. 

About  a  year  ago  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Lovewell  a 
man  of  al>out  forty  who  had  been  ill  for  a  number  of  weeks  with 
an  intermittent  fever,  rigors,  and  sweatings,  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease,  and  distinct  evidence  of  an  aortic  valve-affection,  which 
had  not  existed  before  his  illness.  The  origin  of  the  infection 
could  not  be  ascertained.  There  were  well-marked  signs  of  aortic 
insufficiency,  which  from  the  general  septic  phenomena  and  albu- 
minuria could  not  have  been  other  than  a  malignant  endocarditis. 
As  everything  in  the  line  of  antiseptics  had  been  tried  to  no  pur- 
l)0se,  I  advisee!  the  use  of  antistreptococcus  serum.  The  patient 
survived  a  number  of  weeks  longer,  but  died  suddenly  as  a  result 
apparently  of  emotional  excitement.  I  did  not  see  the  patient 
again,  but  had  news  of  his  condition  from  Dr.  Lovewell,  wlio 
stated  more  than  once  that  under  the  use  of  the  serum  the  tem- 
perature became  lower,  less  irregular,  and  the  other  indications 
of  sepsis  less  pronounced.  In  fact,  the  general  condition  im- 
proved so  much  that  the  doctor  at  one  time  began  to  entertain 
the  hope  of  his  patient's  ultimate  rtK*overv. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  reported  of  my  patient 
of  forty,  who  died  of  pulmonary  infarcts,  this  serum  was  likewise 
employed.  It  failed  to  exert  any  other  effect  than  to  slightly  re- 
duce temperature  and  produce  a  feeling  of  somewhat  greater 
strength.  In  this  instance  it  was  not  used  until  late  in  the  illness 
and  after  embolic  phenomena  had  more  than  once  appeared.  I 
regret  that  the  treatment  with  the  serum  was  not  begun  earlier, 
although  I  am  very  doubtful  if  it  would  have  materially  affected 
the  ultimate  result.  These  experiences  are  too  limited  to  be  of 
value  in  fonning  an  estimate  of  the  utility  of  the  serum,  but 
inasmuch   as   its   use   was   not   attended   by   unpleasant    effects 
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I  shall  certainly  eouriuiic  to  give  it  a  trial  whenever  this  deems 
indicated. 

Such  cases  are  m  desperate,  and  the  prospeet  of  recovery  so 
slight,  that  I  believe  one  is  justified  in  resorting  to  whatever 
affords  even  a  ehant'e  of  benefit ;  and  if  an  old  preparation  is  em- 
ployed, there  is  not  much  danger  of  produeing  erythema  or  articu- 
lar inflammation,  and  the  remedy  cannot  prove  more  harm  fid 
than  the  ilisease  itself^  iincheeked. 

J.  Michell  t'hirke  has  rejK>rte«l  a  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty- 
two  who  had  had  au  attack  of  rlieimmtism  at  eighteen,  followed 
by  left'Sided  pleurisy  with  efftHion.  8he  t'oni plained  of  weakness, 
dyspn<ea,  pra^cordial  pain,  and  (edenm  of  the  ankles.  While  under 
treatment  for  these  symptoms  she  had  a  sudden  chill,  ftdlowed  by 
u  temperature  of  103'^  F.  After  remaining  high  for  fiKir  tlays 
the  temperatnre  fell  to  normab  and  after  so  remaining  for  about 
a  week,  again  rose,  an<l  prevailed  lor  nine  days  with  a  very  irregu- 
lar course.  There  was  a  systolic  a{>ex-nuirmnr,  another  loud  sys- 
tolic nnirniur  in  the  pulmonary  area,  and  a  faint  diastolic  one  at 
the  right  base.  Bacteriologie  examination  of  the  Idood  from  a  vein 
was  negative.  A  diagnosis  of  ulcerative  endocarilitis  was  made, 
and  treatment  with  antistrept<x*oeeiis  senmi  was  instituted.  In- 
jwfions  were  given  from  Deri^mber  31,  1890,  to  February  9,  1900, 
sometimes  daily,  at  other  times  every  other  day,  and  once  five 
days  intervened  between  injections.  The  doses  varied  from  10 
cubic  centimetres  to  20  euhie  centimetres,  though  as  a  rule  15 
cubic  centimetres  were  given.  The  ]>atient  reeoverefl,  and  exami- 
nation  revealr^l  the  apex  in  the  fifth  interspace  nippktdiue  with  u 
loud,  blow^ing  murmur  throughout  the  pneeordium  and  posterior- 
ly, but  loudest  in  the  aortic  area. 

Douglas  Powell  speaks  of  the  administration  of  yeast,  and  re- 
ports a  ease  in  which  recovery  appeared  to  be  due  to  this  remedy* 
It  is  probable  that  the  efficacy  of  ypast  is  due  to  the  nuclein  ol 
the  yc*ast*eell,  tij  ere  fore  in  Vaughairs  yeast-nuclein  we  {possess  a 
preparation  more  t^ftieieiit  than  a  sohition  of  yeasts  This  may  be 
administered  either  by  tbc^  mouth  or  rectum,  a  solution,  No.  2, 
being  specially  prepared  for  this  puri)ose,  or  solution  No.  1  may 
be  injected  under  the  skin  up  to  Oii  or  80  minims  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Nuclei n  or  nueleinie  acid  acts  by  increasing  the  number 
of  the  polvnuclear  leucocytes,  w^bich  are  the  forms  chiefly  in- 
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creased  in  the  leucooytosis  observed  in  infection,  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  which  the  germicidal  action  of  the  blood  is  augmented. 

Many  encouraging  reports  have  been  made  of  the  favourable 
effects  of  yeast-nuclein  in  cases  of  pus-infection  and  cryptogenetic 
infection.  I  employed  it  in  one  case  of  acute  endocarditis  super- 
vening upon  an  old  valvular  lesion,  which  followed  a  follicular  ton- 
sillitis, that  may  have  been  rheumatic,  but  if  so  was  the  only  mani- 
festation of  rheumatism.  The  remedy  was  administered  by  the 
rectum,  owing  to  the  patient's  dread  of  hypodermic  injections. 
Under  its  influence,  or  at  least  during  its  administration,  the  mild 
pyrexia  which  had  existed  for  about  ten  days,  without  showing 
indication  of  subsiding,  gradually  sank  to  normal.  The  patient 
subsequently  died.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the 
most  the  physician  can  do  in  the  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis 
is  to  aid  nature  by  helping  to  maintain  the  vital  powers  and  by 
removing  obstacles  that  lie  in  nature's  way. 
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Morbid  Anatomy.^ Two  forms  of  chronic  endocarditis  are 
found,  one  the  resnlt  of  the  proliferative  prcvee^ses  following  an 
acute  iDflanmiatiou,  and  the  other  a  part  of  a  general  fibroid  trans- 
forniation  of  the  vascular  system,  arteriosclerosis. 

In  the  form  following  the  acute  disease  the  development  of 
fihrons  tissne  begins  with  the  organization  of  the  vegetations  and 
thrombi  that  have  formed  in  the  earlier  stages.  As  a  rule  the 
vegetations  are  for  the  most  part  absorbed,  but  the  process  of  or- 
ganization leaves  a  slight  nodular  thickening  on  the  surface  of 
the  endocardium.  The  formation  of  new  connective  tissne  goes 
much  further  than  the  mere  repair  of  the  acute  lesions,  however, 
for  what  reason  we  ranimt  ^ny,  and  the  entire  substance  of  the 
Talve  is  infiltrated  by  fibrous  tissue,  wdueh  in  the  course  of  time 
undergoes  contraction  that  causes  a  thickening  and  deformity 
of  the  valve-cusps.  Tliis  process,  then,  though  initially  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  eventuates  in  a  sclerosis. 

The  second  form  is  of  srleroiir  or'ujin  from  tlie  lK*ginning^  and 
is  usually  associated  with  a  similar  process  in  the  blood-vessels, 
particnlarly  the  arteries.  In  this  process  the  aortic  valve  is  the 
one  most  frequently  involved,  and  the  process  seems  to  be  often 
a  direct  extension  nf  the  disease  from  the  aorta.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  rare  to  find  the  rnitral  valve  involved,  and  often  both 
are  affected  together. 

The  stiflFening  and  deformity  of  the  valve-leaflets  leads  to  dis- 
turbance of  their  function  in  two  ^vays:  The  segments  may  be 
retracted  or  their  edges  curled  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  in  the  wrong  direction  (Regurgitation).  The  con- 
dition is  then  spoken  of  as  insufficiency,  incompetence^  or  regurgi- 
tation.   If,  however,  the  deformity  of  the  valve  is  of  such  a  nature 
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as  to  cause  a  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  the  condition  is  known  as 
stenosis. 

Stenosis  may  be  brought  about  by  thickening  and  rigidity  of 
the  valve-segments  so  that  they  cannot  open  perfectly  for  the 
passage  of  the  blood,  or  the  remains  of  vegetations  or  thrombi, 
which  have  undergone  organization  or  calcification,  may  encroach 
on  the  opening.  The  special  ways  in  which  these  lesions  are  pro- 
duced will  be  considered  in  detail  under  the  head  of  the  individual 
valvular  diseases.  It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that  stenosis 
of  an  ostium  and  incompetency  of  the  corresponding  valve  are 
usually  associated  conditions,  thoiigh  as  a  rule  one  or  the  other 
predominates  and  gives  its  character  to  the  lesion. 

Fibroid  thickening  of  the  mural  endocardium  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  connection  with  chronic  valvulitis,  especially  of  the  sclero- 
tic type.  It  may  also  occur  as  a  part  of  an  interstitial  myocar- 
ditis. The  membrane  is  thickened  and  of  an  opaque  whitish  or 
yellowish  colour — the  latter  when  fatty  change  is  prominent. 
Mural  eud(K»arditiri  is  often  associated  with  dilatation  of  a  heart- 
cavity,  and  is  then  probably  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  membrane. 

The  secondary  changes  in  chronic  valvulitis  are  mainly  those 
due  to  the  circulatory  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  stenosis  or  in- 
competence, as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  valve  is  incompetent  it  per- 
mits regurgitation  into  the  chamber  behind  during  its  diastole, 
and  this  chamber  then  receives  blood  from  two  sources,  the  normal 
one,  and  through  the  incompetent  valve.  Such  an  oversupply  of 
blood  leads  to  an  overdistention  of  the  chamber,  and  to  an  in- 
creased eflFort  in  order  to  completely  empty  itself.  The  continu- 
ance of  these  conditions  leads  to  a  permanent  increase  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  chamber,  while  the  increased  work  thrown  on  the 
musculature  of  the  wall  causes  an  increase  in  its  strength  and 
thickness  (Hypertrophy). 

If  the  deforming  process  results  in  stenosis,  the  chamber  behind 
the  defect  experiences  increased  difficulty  in  ex])elling  its  contents, 
and  develops  hyi)ertrophy  of  the  kind  known  as  concentric,  because 
associated  with  little  or  no  dilatation.  The  chamber  in  front  of  a 
stenosed  orifice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  l)ecome  atrophied  and 
reduced  in  size,  since  it  receives  a  diminished  supply  of  blood,  and 
its  work  is  correspondingly  lessened. 

The  disturbances  of  circulation  secondary  to  valvular  disease 
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are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  heart  itself,  but  affect  tbe  varioua 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Tbe  blood'supply  to  the  arteries 
h  lessened,  obstruction  to  discbarge  of  blood  from  the  veins  exists, 
and  thus  is  induced  {>assive  rougestiou,  which  affects  not  only  the 
organs  drainc^d  hy  the  veins,  luit  in  well-marked  cases  also  the 
arterial  system  which  supplies  them.  In  the  course  of  time  this 
congestion  reacts  injuriously  on  the  heart  in  a  manner  to  be  fur- 
ther elaborated  undtT  the  head  of  the  respective  valve-lesions. 

Acute  endocarditis  i^^  often  found  a*?sociated  with  the  chronic, 
and  indeed  the  latter  predisposes  nuirkedly  to  the  former.  Changes 
in  the  myoc^ardiuni  are  also  frequent,  usually  in  eonsefjuence  of 
nutritional  disturbance,  which  is  secondary  to  the  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy,  or  to  assfx?iated  atlieroma  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Pericarditis  is  also  not  infrequently  associated  with  chronic  eudo* 
carditis,  and  is  senerally  of  tht*  adhesive  variety.  This  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  two  diseases  having  had  the  same  remote 
origin. 

Etiology, — The  strictly  sclerotic  form  of  endocarditis  is  not 
of  niicrohic  origin,  hut  is  cither  an  expression  of  nutritional 
change  incident  to  age,  gout,  renal  and  vascular  disease,  or  is  the 
result  of  strain.  That  some  individuals  evince  a  family  tendency 
to  sclerotic  changes  in  the  entire  circulatory  apparatus,  as  well  as 
in  tbe  kidneys,  niqiears  proved  by  the  frequent  obstTvatiou  of 
atheromatous  valvular  disease  in  two  or  more  members  of  the  same 
family. 

Age  is  thought  to  be  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  this  form  of 
chronic  valvular  disease;  and  yet  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in 
some  individuals  at  a  comparatively  early  age  indicates  that  there 
is  some  other  influence  at  work  besides  senility. 

Chronic  endfK\arditis  is  so  frequently  observed  in  persons  of  a 
distinctly  arthritic  habit  that  gout  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
important  etiological  element.  With  resjiect  to  such  gouty  influ- 
ence, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  the  entire  manner  of  living 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  For  example,  I  recently  ex- 
amined a  physician's  father,  whose  case  illustrates  w^hat  I  mean 
very  well. 

Dr  W,,  from  the  interior  of  Illinois,  brought  his  father  to 
me  with  the  following  history:  The  patient  was  a  German,  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age,  w^ho  had  enjoyed  robust  health  up  to  two  years 
IS 
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before,  at  which  time  he  developed  redness  and  swelling,  with 
some  pain  of  the  great-toe  joints.  This  was  regarded  as  gouty, 
and  under  appropriate  therapeutic  and  dietetic  management  dis- 
appeared. Six  months  before  his  visit  to  me  he  began  to  complain 
of  shortness  of  breath  upon  exertion,  whereupon  his  son  made  an 
examination  of  the  heart  and  detected  a  murmur.  The  routine 
treatment  with  digitalis,  strychnine,  nitroglycerine,  and  cathartics 
had  failed  to  pro<luce  appreciable  benefit,  and  twice  there  had  been 
expectoration  of  blooily  sputum.  During  the  j)revious  two  weeks 
he  had  had  two  nocturnal  attacks  of  dyspnoea  that  came  on  in  the 
small  hours,  w^hile  still  a  third  took  place  after  an  evening  meal. 
The  son  furthermore  stated  what  was  of  special  interest  from  an 
etiological  standpoint — viz.,  that  his  father  had  always  led  a  seden- 
tary life,  getting  exercise  by  driving  instead  of  walking,  had 
always  eaten  heartily  of  rich  food,  indulged  freely  in  beer  and 
other  alcoholic  beverages,  after  the  German  custom,  and  had  been 
a  heavy  smoker.  lie  had  never  had  inflammatory  rheumatism  or 
any  other  illness. 

The  patient  was  a  man  of  ])owerful  physique,  and  in  spite  of 
his  gray  hair  did  not  look  at  all  like  an  old  man.  His  normal 
weight  was  207,  but  at  date  of  examination  was  190  pounds, 
while  his  height  was  0  feet.  His  chest  was  broad  and  deep,  his 
bones  large  and  strong,  the  muscular  system  well  developed,  abdo- 
men not  corpulent,  and  subcutaneous  fat  not  excessive.  The  nails 
were  moderately  ridged,  the  radial  arteries  stiflF  but  not  beady, 
the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries  not  stiffened,  and  the  subclavians 
did  not  stand  out  prominently  nor  throb  strongly,  as  they  often 
do  in  old  men.  There  was  a  pronounced,  visible,  and  palpable 
epigastric  pulsation  reaching  at  least  2  inches  below  the  xyphoid 
cartilage,  but  the  apex-beat  could  not  be  made  out.  In  the  aortic 
area  was  a  systolic  thrill,  palpable  upon  moderate  pressure  during 
expiration.  The  thoracic  parietes  were  so  hard  and  resisting  that 
percussion  was  difficult,  but  the  lungs  were  everywhere  resonant 
and  respiratory  sounds  were  faint  and  vesicular.  Absolute  car- 
diac dulness  w^as  not  increased,  but  by  resort  to  palpatory,  aus- 
cultatory, and  ordinary  plessimetric  ])ercussion,  relative  dulness 
was  found  greatly  increased  upward,  to  the  left,  and  dowTiward, 
but  not  notably  to  the  right.  The  left  bonier  reached  an  inch 
outside  of  the  left  nipple,  in  all  5  inches  from  the  left  edge  of 
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the  steminn  (Fig,  33)»  With  exception  of  the  pulmonic  second 
80find,  itself  feelde,  the  heart-tones  could  not  be  heard.  There 
was,  however,  a  loud  systolic  murmur  of  distinct  sawing  quality 
audible  tlirougijoiit  the  pra^ordirt  and  for  a  distance  beyond  the 
left  nipple  into  the  axillary  region,  I'pon  careful  study  of  this 
nninnnr  it  was  found  to  have  two  areas  of  maximum  infensity,  one 
in  the  second  right  interspace  near  the  sternum,  the  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  left  nipple.  Moreover,  in  these  two  areas  the  pitch 
was  slightly  yet  distinctly  different,  l»einf£  lower  and  harsher  in 
the  aortic  and  more  musical  in 
the  mitral  area.  The  heart's 
rate  was  tlO,  and  its  rhythm 
regular.  The  liver  was  pal- 
pable. 

The  audilde  piihiinnarv 
second  tone  and  hypertropliie 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle continued  the  evidence 
obtained  from  the  mitral  mur- 
mur and  established  the  ex- 
istenee  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion. TJie  ar>rtic  systolic  bruit 
and  loss  of  the  aortic  second 
»ound,  together  with  the  sys* 
tolic  tlirill,  gave  evidence  of 
stiffness,  and  perhaps  steno- 
sis of  the  aortic  valves.  The  absence  of  a  rheumatic  history,  the 
patient's  age,  the  late  developntent  of  symptoms,  the  moderate 
arterioselerosis,  and  lastly,  the  heart  findings,  all  seemed  to  w^ar- 
rant  the  opinion  that  the  valvular  changes  were  due  to  sclerotic 
endocarditis.  The  condition  of  the  kidneys  was  not  ascertained 
ftt  that  time,  as  the  son  had  not  examined  the  urine,  but  inasmuch 
as  there  was  n<jctnrnal  micturition,  renal  cirrhosis  was  thought 
probable,  and  it  was  advised  to  have  the  urine  collected  for  twenty- 
four  Lours  and  examined. 

In  this  case  I  believe  the  cause  lay  in  the  strain  to  w^hicli  the 
valvee  of  the  left  heart  had  been  subjected  for  many  years  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abnormal  hlmKbpressure  brought  about  by  his  ex- 
eeaaiTe  consumption  of  food  and  alcoholic  liquids  without  sutB- 
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cieut  physical  exereise.    llow  imich,  if  aiiy,  influence  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  tobacco  and  waste  products  I  cannot  say. 

The  intluenee  of  strain  has  long  been  recognised  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  sclerotic  changes  now  being  considerod.  High  blood- 
p reinsure,  busting  for  vears,  is  a  cause  of  valvubir  as  well  as  of 
vat^cular  strain,  but  inasmuch  as  the  individuals  in  whom  such  in- 
jurious blotxl- pressure  is  nbserveil  generally  lead  inactive  lives, 
dine  well,  and  often  suffer  from  indigestion  and  constipation,  it  is 
likely  that  the  pn.Klucts  of  defective  metalxilisni  circulating  in  the 
blood  act  as  chemical  irritants,  and  play  a  not  unimportant  |»art  in 
the  development  at  sclerotic  chariges. 

Disease  of  the  aortic  valves  is  frequently  observ^ed  in  men 
who  pursue  laborious  occupations,  as  smiths,  car{>enters,  etc*,  and 
hence  arduous  physical  exertion  is  also  aeerediteJ  with  the  pro- 
duction of  valvular  and  vascular  strain  and  consequent  sclerosis. 
It  is  in  this  class  of  workers  that  rupture  of  an  aortic  cusp  is  most 
frequently  observed,  with  its  disastrous  sdjuels.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  not  an  easy  thing  ti>  ci»rrec»tly  estimate  the  itifluence 
of  physical  strain  in  working  people,  since  Uiey  are  so  often  given 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  frequently  be- 
come victims  of  syphilis*  We  should  ]n*obabIy  consider  that  in 
tliese  people  all  these  factors  are  at  work,  and  attribute  their 
chronic  endocarditis  to  their  mode  of  life  in  general,  without  at- 
tempting to  isolate  any  one  etiological  factor.  Syphilis  is  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  setting  up  sclerotic  deformity  of  the  valves, 
although  endocardial  (*banges  follow  luetic  disease  far  less  cdVen 
than  do  niy^icardial  and  vascular  degeneration. 

Of  that  fonn  of  chronic  endocarditis  which  is  nu^t  with  in  the 
young,  and  which  is  of  true  iutlannuatory  origin,  the  one  great 
cause  is  rheumatism.  Although  these  valvular  lesions  may  un- 
doul)tedly  l>egin  in  an  acute  vegetative  endtx^arditis,  which  merges 
gradually  into  a  chronic  process,  it  is  often  a  low  grade  of  sub- 
acute  inHauuaatinn  from  the  beginning  that  brings  about  this 
form  of  chronic  endocarditis.  Tliis  inflanuuation  may  originate 
in  an  acute  rheumatic  attack,  and  be  recognised  clinically  at  the 
time,  or  it  may  develop  so  slowly  and  insidiously  as  to  create  no 
symptoms,  and  remain  undetected  for  years.  Indeed,  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  vah^dar  diseases  originating  in  this  manner  to 
be  first  diagnosed  after  compensation  has  begun  to  wane.     This 
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fifewly  fomiing  endocarditis  gives  rise  chiefly  to  stenosis,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  nuinerieal  frequency,  to  stenosis  of  the 
left  auriciilo-ventrieidar  nritii-e. 

Pliysicians  soiiietinies  fall  into  the  loose  manner  of  speech  of 
the  laity  and  call  the  pains  of  niyalgia  and  nn  intractahle  or  oft- 
recurring  neuralgia,  rheumatic.  They  should  rememherj  however, 
that  these  so-called  rhenmatic  pains  are  etiologienlly  and  patho- 
logically very  different  from  the  articular  rheumatism  that  sets 
up  endocarditis.  When  a  student  in  Munich,  I  questioned  Prof, 
Joseph  Bauer  on  this  suhject,  and  received  the  emphatic  reply 
tJiat  '"  nmseular  rheumatism  never  produces  valvular  disease/' 
For  further  discussion  of  \hv  ctiidugy  of  endocarditis  the  readier 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  ujmn  Acute  Kndocarditis  and  those  deal- 
ing with  tlip  individual  valvedesions, 

Sjncnptoms, — The  reader  of  the  following  chapters  will 
doubtless  \iv  im|>ressed  by  the  fact  that  the  different  forms  of 
valvuJar  disease  present  considt^rable  similarity  as  regards  those 
derangements  of  circuhition  of  a  riicehanieal  nature  and  those  dis- 
turbances uf  visceral  function  wliich  give  rise  to  subjective  s\nnp- 
toms.  Such  differences  as  exist  are  not  so  much  differences  in 
kind  as  in  ilegree.  Any  one  of  the  valvular  defects  may,  so  long 
as  it  is  perfectly  compensated,  exist  for  years  without  revealing  its 
existence  to  the  consciousness  of  the  patient,  but  when  compeusa- 
torj  hypertrophy  is  no  longer  ade<piate,  conditions  result  which 
must  of  a  necessity  force  iheiuselves  upon  the  notice  of  the  patient 
with  greater  or  less  prouiiucncc. 

In  mitral  disease  the  sensations  are  mainly  diu^  to  passive 
congestion,  while  in  lesions  at  tlie  aortic  orifice  they  are  the  result 
of  a  din)inished  or  defectively  sustained  supply  of  arterial  blood; 
yet  in  Inith  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  draw  such  a  strict  divi- 
sion. In  mitral  disease  there  i>*  defective  arterial  circulation  as 
well  as  venous  stasis,  and  when  in  aortic  valve  defects  compensa- 
tion fails,  there  is  more  or  less  passive  engorgement  added  to  the 
imperfect  arterial  flow.  Consequently,  the  clinical  picture  takes 
it^  colouring  from  both  conditions,  but  in  varying  proportions, 
and  hence  in  all  forms  of  valvular  disease  there  crimes  a  time  in 
the  stage  of  destroyed  com]Kinsation  when  whatever  individual 
features  each  affection  may  have  once  possessed  become  blended 
into  the  symptom-complex  of  cardiac   inadequacy   in   its   broad 
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sense.  Some  of  these  characteristics  are  plainly  recognised  as  the 
effects  of  mechanical  pressure  in  the  venous  system,  as  the  dull, 
tense  pain  of  hepatic  congestion,  the  scanty  albuminous  urine,  the 
heemorrhoidal  congestion  and  fluxes,  and,  in  large  part  at  least,  the 
serous  transudations  and  tlie  digestive  disorders. 

Other  symptoms  are  probably  owing  to  the  incomplete  elimi- 
nation of  the  normal  products  of  metabolism;  or  to  the  manufac- 
ture and  accumulation  in  the  system  of  abnormal  products  which 
result  from  perverted  function  on  the  part  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  other  chylopoietic  viscera;  or  there  is  a  combination  of  these 
various  toxins,  with  a  lessened  supply  of  oxygen  and  other  neces- 
sary nutritive  principles,  that  may  explain  some  of  the  subjective 
phenomena^  such  as  the  dull,  oppressive  headache,  the  insomnia, 
nervousness,  and  in  some  instances  the  low,  muttering,  or  even  ac- 
tive delirium  occasionally  observed  in  the  terminal  stage. 

The  dyspncra  of  advanced  heart-disease  is  probably  a  manifes- 
tation of  lK)tli  mechanical  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and 
upon  the  lungs  by  the  dilated  heart  and  by  hydrothorax,  but  also  of 
deficient  oxygenation  through  sluggish  blood-flow  and  from  bron- 
chial obstruction  by  mucus  and  serum.  Since,  then,  so  many 
factors  enter  into  the  production  of  the  manifold  symptoms  com- 
plained of  or  manifested  by  sufferers  from  valvular  heart-disease, 
it  is  not  possible  to  satisfactorily  accoimt  for  them  all  or  to  explain 
why  some  are  present  in  one  and  absent  in  another  case. 

We  have  also  to  reckon  with  individual  tendencies,  neuroses, 
intercurrent  affections,  complications,  etc.,  all  of  which  serve  to 
modify  the  legitimate  clinical  i)icture.  For  exam{)ie,  I  recall  a 
certain  young  woman  who  first  came  under  my  care  for  an  un- 
compensated mitral  regurgitation  of  rheumatic  origin  in  1893, 
and  who  during  the  ensuing  five  years  presented  some  highly  in- 
teresting and  puzzling  phenomena. 

At  the  beginning  hers  was  an  ordinary  case  of  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency with  slight  (edema,  which  readily  yielded  to  treatment,  and 
she  Avas  lost  sight  of  for  two  years.  She  then  rea])peared,  having 
shortly  before  had  a  recurrence  of  rheumatism,  and  had  thereafter 
been  married,  both  of  which  occurrences  were  unfortunate  for  her. 
ComiKMisation  was  so  defective,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  fresh 
endocarditis  which  had  passed  beyond  its  acute  stage,  and  which 
could  be  recognised  as  having  existed  only  by  its  effects,  or  in 
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^consequence  of  a  pericarditis  that  had  led  to  adhesion  between  the 
Bc  and  anterior  chest-wall,  that  the  patient  manifested  both  ascites 
and  anasarca. 

Besides  this  very  obvious  di^sturbaiice  of  circulation  she  suf- 
fered greatly  from  insomnia  and  a  degree  of  emotional  instability 
that  could  rea&onably  be  considert^d  hysterical  and  made  her  ex- 
tremely hard  to  control.  Bnt  the  particular  feature  that  puzzled 
me  for  a  time  was  the  fact  that  the  secretion  of  urine,  scanty  at 
all  times,  became  ahnost  suppre8,sed  whenever  for  the  sake  of 
sparing  the  overburdened  heart  she  was  subjected  to  rest  in  bed. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  due  to  the  abolition  of  those  accessory 
aids  to  venous  tlow  residing  in  muscular  movements  of  the  lower 
extremities  and  lu  deepened  inspiration  incident  to  gentle  exercise 
about  her  apartment  I  could  not  deciile,  l>ut  this  seemed  probable 
from  the  subsecpient  fact  that  the  enormous  hepatic  engorgement 
and  ascites  did  not  disappear  until  she  was  given  a  course  of  re- 
sistance exercises. 

Pari  pns.^v  with  this  removal  of  the  tuechanical  hiudnmce  to 
circulation  the  insoiunia  vanished  ami  her  noruial  mental  state  re- 
turned* Compensation  Tvas  at  length  regained  aud  retained  for  a 
numlier  of  months.  Six  montlis  later,  however,  she  suddenly  de- 
vehjped  an  excruciating  and  obstinate  neuralgia  in  the  course  of 
the  right  brachial  jdexus,  for  which  I  e*>uhl  discover  no  adeiiuate 
cause,  and  which  resisted  all  trcattuent.  It  was  accompanied  by 
cough  with  scanty  mucous  cxpecturation,  of  w^hich  repeated  care- 
ful examiiuitions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  failed  to  detect  any  cause 
aside  from  the  old-standing  valvular  lesion.  At  length,  discour- 
aged by  her  failure  to  obtain  relief,  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
the  country,  where  during  the  next  few  weeks  she  expecttjrated 
masses  of  tenacious  sputum,  wiiich  were  said  wdien  ]>ut  in  water 
to  spread  out  and  look  likf  the  branches  of  a  tree.  Whether  this 
was  an  instance  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
<H?rtain  it  is,  that  when  tiually  her  bronchitis  subsided  her  neural- 
gia also  disappeared.  1  have  always  believed  this  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  infection,  since,  as  we  know,  cardiac  patients  are  particu- 
larly prone  to  obscure  infections,  and  that  the  neuralgia  could  not 
be  regarded  as  anywise  a  symptom  directly  attriluitable  to  her 
heart-disease. 

The  next  event  in  this  patient*s  series  of  exi)eriences  occurred 
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about  a  year  later.  She  had  again  been  suffering  from  rheuma- 
tism, as  I  was  told,  when,  according  to  her  sister's  statement,  she 
suffered  one  night  from  severe  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
for  which  hot  cloths  were  being  applied.  Suddenly  the  sufferer 
exclaimed,  "There!  something  has  broken,  and  the  pain  has  all 
gone."  She  then  seemed  to  sink  away,  her  pulse  becoming  too 
weak  and  rapid  to  be  counteil,  her  extremities  cold,  and  her  coun- 
tenance blue.  Stimulants  revived  her,  but  all  night  she  continued 
to  have  sinking  spells,  which  necessitated  the  administration  of 
restoratives. 

The  explanation  of  this  attack  has  never  been  clear  to  me. 
Whether  a  tendinous  cord  snapped,  or  a  pericardial  adhesion  gave 
way,  or  whether  the  pain  may  not  have  been  due  to  a  muscular 
cramp,  I  cannot  say.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  the  nmscle  may 
have  suddenly  relaxed,  and  thus  caused  a  sensation,  which  to  the 
suffering  and  highly  nervous  apprehensive  girl  was  naturally  at- 
tributed to  the  heart,  and  threw  her  into  a  condition  of  mental 
shock  which  reacted  on  the  weakened  heart.  At  all  events,  the 
attack  was  fraught  with  no  less  alarm  to  the  friends  than  to  the 
patient,  and  an  explanation  was  sought,  which  could  not  be  given. 

Six  weeks  subsecjuently  the  patient  was  again  brought  to  the 
city  in  a  truly  deplorable  condition.  There  were  marked  evi- 
dences of  car<Hac  asthenia  and  consequent  circulatory  embarrass- 
ment, pronounced  icterus,  oKlema  of  the  ankles,  ascites,  enormous 
hepatic  congestion,  crdema  of  the  left  but  not  the  right  arm,  and 
in  the  heart  signs  of  double  mitral  disease,  relative  tricuspid  in- 
sufficiency, and  adherent  pericardium. 

The  feature  of  chief  interest,  however,  was  connected  with 
the  dropsy  of  the  left  ui)ikt  extremity.  This  was  strictly  local- 
ized, extending  from  the  lingers  up  to  and  ceasing  with  the  shoul- 
der. Palpation  of  the  axilla  disclosed  that  the  axillary  vein  had 
been  converted  by  thromWsis  into  a  firm  cord.  To  what  distance 
the  thrombosis  extended  down  the  arm  could  not  be  determined, 
but  it  did  not  involve  the  jugular  veins.  The  *'  swelling,"  it  was 
stated,  had  made  its  ap]K'arance  a  week  earlier,  but  aside  from  the 
annoyance  did  not  appear  to  occasion  pain  or  distress. 

This  highly  interesting  and  comparatively  rare  condition  was 
an  instance  of  venous  thrombosis  occurring  in  some  cases  of  valvu- 
lar disease.     It  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  instructive  paper 
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by  Dr.  William  Woleh,  which  wa*  read  at  the  session  uf  the  Asso- 
eiatiou  of  Anjericiin  Physicians  in  UJOO,  Welch  was  able  to  col- 
lect hut  28  re^'onletl  instances,  iiiehiding  his  own,  althongh,  as 
stated  hv  him,  the  condition  probably  occurs  more  often  than  it 
IS  recognised.  Of  these  28  cases,  all  but  4  involved  the  veins  of 
the  iip|>er  extremities  and  neck,  a  fact  which  lends  to  it  addi- 
tional interest  and  importance.  Twenty-two  eases  showed  throm- 
bosis of  the  left  side  alone  15  times,  bilaterally  8  times,  while 
only  twice  was  it  eontined  lo  the  right.  Welch  found  that  the 
tliromhosis  might  he  limited  to  the  veins  of  the  arm,  to  those  of 
the  neck,  or  might  involve  all  tlie  veins^ — ^that  i:?,  the  superior  vena 
cava,  the  innominate,  both  internal  and  external  jugular,  sub- 
clavian, axillary  and  brachial,  and  even,  as  in  one  case,  the  sujje- 
rior  thyroid. 

Although  thrombosis  may  and  tlocs  snmetinu's  occur  in  indi- 
viduala  suffering  from  chronic  arteriosclerosis  and  nephritis,  yet 
in  Welch's  28  cases  there  was  in  every  instance  valvular  disease 
follows:  Mitral  regurgitation  0  times,  mitral  stenosis  alone  6 
imes,  mitral  stem>si8  with  insuthcieney  tl  times,  and  aortic  regur- 
gitation  with  relative  mitral  ineoinpetence  once.  In  10  instances 
there  was  associated  aortic  and  mitral  disease.  The  thrombus 
was  either  red  or  reddish-gray,  and  although  in  some  instances 
it  was  softened  at  its  centre,  it  for  the  most  part  was  firm  through- 
out, and  occluded  the  vessel  excepting  at  its  extremities.  In  one 
mm  it  w*as  a  "  wall  thrombus."  It  is  also  interest iug  to  note  that 
the  fhromlKisis  ap}>cared  to  have  l>egun  at  the  Inwer  end  of  the  in- 
temal  jugular  in  those  instances  in  which  it  involved  the  cervical 
veiijs.  This  fact  led  Welch  to  conclude  that  the  formation  of  the 
thrombus  was  favoured  by  the  pecidiar  anatomical  arrangement 
of  the  cervical  veins  on  tlif  left  side,  together  with  the  conditiuns 
governing  the  blood-flow  in  them. 

As  iKiinted  out  by  Ilnnrit,  the  left  innominate  vein  is  longer 
and  more  oblique  than  the  right,  wdiich,  together  with  the  right- 
angle  junction  of  the  left  internal  jugular  with  the  subclavian 
and  the  bulbous  expansimi  of  tlie  internal  jugular,  favours,  in 
Welch's  opinion,  the  formation  of  eddies  or  whirling  currents  at 
that  point,  and  thus  furthers  the  development  of  thrombosis* 
Moreover,  he  thinks  there  is  probable  pressure  upon  the  sub- 
clavian vein  by  the  dilated  left  auricle  and  dilated  pulmonary 
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veins,  so  that  circulation  in  the  cervical  and  arm  veins  becomes 
extremely  sluggish,  and  thus  provides  another  favouring  factor. 
Finally,  in  one  of  his  cases  Welch  was  able  by  cultures  to  identify 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  which,  he  thinks,  warrants  the  hypoth- 
esis that  in  these  cases  there  is  an  infectious  origin  for  the  throm- 
bosis, a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened  by  recent  observations 
going  to  show  that  in  all  cases  of  venous  thrombosis  there  is  an 
infection. 

In  my  case  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  patient  was 
still  suffering  from  some  infection,  for  she  had  but  a  few  weeks 
earlier  gone  through  with  what  was  called  rheumatism  by  her 
home  physician,  yet  which  may  very  well  have  been  a  strepto- 
coccus infection,  which  so  often  presents  the  appearances  of  artic- 
ular rheumatism.  Moreover,  there  were  three  small,  distinctly  in- 
durated lymphatic  glands  situated  just  above  the  left  clavicle,  near 
the  outer  border  of  the  left  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  while  the 
patient  displayed  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  In  other  re- 
spects my  case  conformed  with  the  most  of  Welch's  requirements 
— ^namely,  she  was  a  female,  of  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and 
was  a  sufferer  from  mitral  disease.  Her  s^^nptom8  too  were  char- 
acteristic in  the  localization  of  the  oedema  to  the  affected  arm 
below  the  location  of  the  thrombosis.  She  did  not,  however,  suffer 
pain,  at  least  not  at  the  time  the  interesting  condition  was  de- 
tected, the  occluded  vein  was  not  tender,  and  I  failed  to  discover 
any  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  as  is 
often  present.  If  such  existed,  they  were  hidden  from  observa- 
tion by  the  (edematous  condition  of  the  extremity.  Welch  states, 
finally,  that  in  at  least  one  of  the  cases  collected  by  him  there  was 
mild  delirium,  which  was  attribute<l  to  the  cerebral  anlema  discov- 
ered at  the  autopsy. 

In  the  matter  of  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  venous  throm- 
bosis there  is  no  difficulty,  provided  the  thrombosed  vein  can  be 
felt,  and  even  when  not,  strictly  localized  dropsy  in  one  arm  or  one 
side  of  the  neck  renders  the  existence  of  thrombosis  very  likely. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  Ilanot,  the  greater  length  and  obliquity 
of  the  left  innominate  vein  may  sometimes  cause  unilateral  and 
circumscribed  (edema  even  when  venous  thrombosis  is  not  present. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable  to  recovery  from  the  dropsy  if 
the  veins  are  extensively  plugged.     If  the  thrombosis  is  not  com- 
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plete,  or  is  of  limited  extent,  it  is  possible  for  collateral  circulatioii 
to  become  established  and  absorption  to  take  place.  Finally,  the 
condition  is  likely  to  wcur  in  the  ternnnal  stage  of  the  valvular 
disease,  and  if  very  extensive  it  may  eontribute  to  the  patient's 
death. 

It  is  not  eumrnon  for  patients  witti  chronic  valmlar  disease  to 
suffer  from  embolism,  and  yet  such  a  possibility  slionld  always  be 
lK)me  in  mind.  It  is  stated  that  such  an  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent in  mitral  than  aortic  disease;  and  I  have  under  observa- 
tion a  female  patient  with  mitral  insufficiency  who  has  perma- 
nent eontractnro  uf  the  fingers  of  the  left  liand  and  bnt  partial 
use  of  the  arm  as  a  result  uf  an  embulns  that  was  thrown  off  pre- 
sumably from  hor  mitral  vulve  nearly  six  years  ago.  The  symp- 
toms of  emlKjlism  are  nsiially  said  to  be  pain  in  the  part  where 
the  plug  lodges*  nausea,  and  even  vomitin^»  a  chill,  and  rise  of 
temperature.  To  judge  from  cases  of  eniboiism  observed  in  acute 
endocarditis  and  from  pulmonary  infarcts,  I  should  say  that  pain 
in  the  affet'tetl  part  is  the  ninj?t  constant  symptom. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  frequent  seat  of  embolism,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  transient  pain  from  which  cardiac  patients  not 
infrei|uently  com  phi  in  in  the  region  of  the  spleen  may  be  of  this 
origin.  It  is  unsafe  to  make  such  a  iliugnosis,  liowever,  unless  one 
can  detect  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  this  organ  ffdlc>wing  the 
pain.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  patients  are  very 
prone  to  sudden  and  sharp  pains  r*f  a  neuralgic  character  in  various 
situations,  particularly  in  the  abdomen. 

I  recall  an  instance  that  was  narratetl  to  me  by  an  ophthal- 
mologist of  sudden  blindness  of  one  eye  resulting  from  the  plug- 
ging of  the  retinal  artery,  and  as  the  lady  possessed  a  blowing  sys- 
tolic a|»ex-murmur,  the  embolus  was  thouglit  to  have  been  a  minute 
vegetation  from  her  mitral  valves.  1  have  also  been  informed  of  a 
Toiuvg  lady  with  valvular  disease  who,  uj^cm  awakening  one  morn- 
ing, was  found  to  have  lost  during  the  night  all  recollection  of 
eertain  memlters  of  her  own  family.  This  peculiar  lapse  of  mem- 
ory was  attributed  by  lier  medical  attendant  to  emlxdism. 

Pnhfionary  infarcts  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  cases  of  ad- 
vaneetl  valvular  disease,  and  are  evinced  by  sudden  acute  pain  in 
the  affected  lung,  together  with  frequent  cough  and  the  spitting 
of  clear  blood.    These  cases  must  not  te  confounded  w^ith  instanoes 
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of  hffiiioptysis  due  to  sudden  increase  of  pulmonary  congestion,  as 
not  seldom  occurs  in  mitral  patients  who  have  overtaxed  tlieir 
hearts.  In  these  cases  the  history  of  some  exertion  and  the  ab- 
sence of  sudden,  sharp  pain  will  usually  aid  in  the  differential 
diagnosis.  Embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  attended  by 
such  manifest  symptoms  that  there  is  usually  but  little  difficulty 
in  determining  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 

In  a  single  instance  I  have  observed  the  conjunction  of  tnu» 
epilepsy  with  valvular  disease.  The  patient  was  a  man  of  about 
forty  who  presented  well-marked  signs  of  mitral  stenosis.  His 
valvular  lesion  was  of  rheumatic  origin,  and  his  convulsions  ante- 
dated his  cardiac  disease  by  some  years.  There  was  every  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  association  of  these  two  affections  was  purely 
accidental  as  regards  their  etiologj'.  The  fits  were  usually  excited 
by  indiscretions  in  diet,  and  required  bromides  for  their  control. 
Although  never  assuming  any  causative  relation  between  the  two, 
I  yet  l)elieved  they  exerted  a  deleterious  influence  upon  each  other. 
I  am  very  certain  that  the  ejnlepsy  affected  his  mitral  disease 
unfavourably  by  serving  to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  dilataticm 
of  the  cardiac  chambers.  Such  cases  as  this  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  cardiac  epile])sy,  which  term  has  l)een  employed  to 
designate  attacks  of  pnwordial  pain  accompanied  by  loss  of  con- 
sciousness and  succee(l(Ml  by  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

The  association  of  epilepsy  and  heart-disease  in  my  case  ser\'e8 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  valvular  diseases  may  be  complicated 
and  have  their  clinical  picture  modified  by  other  affections.  I 
speak  of  this  because  inexperienced  j)hvsicians  are  apt,  when  treat- 
ing patients  with  valvular  disease,  to  attribute  all  symptoms  to 
the  cardiac  complaint. 

Cardiopaths  frequently  bei'ome  anaemic  and  neurotic,  hysteri- 
cal or  neurasthenic,  and  then  complain  of  all  sorts  of  sensations, 
which  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  attribute  to  their  valvular 
affection. 

The  French  describe  what  they  term  "  cardiac  cachexia  ''  in 
distinction  from  cardiac  asthenia,  and  which  is  analogous  to  the 
cachexias  of  malignant  or  tubenMilous  disease.  They  ascribe  it 
to  some  chemical  change  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  at  all  unconunon 
to  see  cardiac  patients  who,  while  presenting  no  very  marked  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  inadequacy,  yet  display  an  appearance  of  mal- 
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UTUritioii  that  uiiglit  not  iDaj>tly  he  ternieil  a  eadiexia.  In  aueli 
there  are  of  Ten  syinptonis  of  weakness,  inability  to  take  and  assim- 
ilate food,  and  various  other  features  that^  even  if  referable  pri- 
marily to  a  valvular  defect,  are  nevertheless  attributable  to  their 
general  istate  rather  than  to  their  heart. 

Patients  with  valvular  disease  sometimes  become  victims  of 
attacks  of  palpitation  and  pnecordial  pain  that  place  them  in  the 
category  of  cardiac  neuroses,  although,  strictly  speaking,  this  term 
should  Ik?  applieil  to  casch  in  whicli  the  attacks  are  independent 
of  any  discoverable  heart-disease.  At  ^wch  times  there  may  even 
be  irregularity  or  interniittenee  of  the  pulse.  This  is  naturally 
thought  due  to  the  carfliac  lesion,  and  yet  it  may  be  wholly  iiide- 
I>endent  of  the  heart  disorder^  being  the  result  of  some  toxin  per- 
haps, or  of  some  obscurt^  nervous  excitation.  This  ih  proved  by 
the  observation  that,  when  the  attack  subsides,  the  heart's  action 
returns  to  its  former  regidar  and  tranquil  state.  1  recall  such  an 
instance  in  a  young  man  with  a  mitral  regurgitation  who  was  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  palpitation  that  invariably  threw  him  into  a 
perfect  panic  of  fright  and  apprehension.  Yet  when  his  attacks 
subsided  he  resumed  his  ordinary  duties  without  a  symptom  of 
his  cardiac  lesion, 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  assuring  such  patients  that  their  attacks 
«<f  palpitation  are  not  indicative  necessarily  of  a  serious  state  of 
the  heart — for  persons  without  any  demonstrable  cardiac  disease 
often  manifest  similar  disturi>anee — but  tluit  because  the  iieart 
is  not  stmcturully  sound,  it  is  more  easily  thrown  out  of  balance 
by  indigestion  or  other  conditions  tluit  wiuild  not  be  noticed  were 
it  in  perfect  health.  Nothing  is  worse  for  cardiopaths  than  tn 
get  into  a  state  of  introspection  and  constant  a]jprehension.  I 
have  known  some  who  were  m  alarmed  over  their  valvular  defect 
that  they  might  be  said  to  be  possessed  by  a  veritable  phobia. 
Such  patients  not  only  imagine  all  sorts  of  symptoms  that  play  no 
part  in  the  clinical  hist<»ry  of  their  particular  lesion,  but  they  are 
afraid  to  venture  out  alone  lest  they  get  an  attack  or  be  brought 
home  deadt  The  medical  adviser  should  therefore  carefully  dls- 
tin^iish  symptoms  due  to  the  valve-defects  from  those  that  belong 
some  assoi^iated  disorder,  and  reassure  the  patient  accordingly. 

Before  completing  this  subject  I  desire  to  add  a  few  remarks 
eoDceniing  derangeujents  in  the    rhythm  of  the  heart's  action. 
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Irregularity  and  intermittence  of  the  pulse  are  common  in  all 
forms  of  valvular  disease,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  always  ob- 
served. The  regular  and  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  heart-muscle 
depends  upon  its  receiving  regular  and  uniform  stimulation  by 
the  presence  of  the  blood.  Doubtless  there  are  many  disturbing 
factors  of  which  we  are  yet  ignorant,  and  which  may  be  transient 
in  action,  such  as  emotional  or  other  impulses  acting  through  the 
nervous  system,  toxins  of  various  kinds,  etc.  But  aside  from  these 
there  are  degenerative  or  other  alterations  of  the  cardiac  muscle 
itself  that  lead  to  arrhythmia.*  Such  a  persistent  derangement  of 
the  pulse  is  therefore  an  unfavourable  omen.  It  is  quite  likely 
to  be  obsen^ed  in  mitral  disease,  particularly  regurgitation,  it  is 
said.  Why  this  is,  is  not  clear,  unless  it  is  dependent  upon  dila- 
tation or  degeneration  of  the  auricles. 

A  mere  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  force,  volume,  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse-waves,  to  which  form  of  arrhythmia  is  applied  the 
term  irregularity,  is  far  less  serious  than  intermittence,  by  which 
is  meant  a  dropping  out  of  some  of  the  pulse-waves.  This  lat- 
ter may  be  due  to  actual  intermissions  in  the  cardiac  contrac- 
tions, or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  all  the  blood-waves  to 
reach  the  wrist,  the  heart  itself  beating  regularly  all  the  time, 
although  with  unequal  force.  Many  interesting  varieties  of  pulse- 
rhythm  have  been  described,  but  1  do  not  know  that  they  possess 
any  special  clinical  significance  aside  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
an  indication  of  disordered  cardiac  action.  Thus  pulsus  altenians 
is  a  term  employed  to  describe  an  irregularity  consisting  in  the 
appearance  first  of  a  large  and  then  of  a  small  wave  that  follow 
each  other  in  regular  succession.  When  the  pulse-waves  occur  in 
pairs  that  are  separated  by  distinct  intervals  they  are  spoken  of 
as  puhus  bigeminitSy  and  when  in  groups  of  three  as  pulsus  tri- 
geminus. Pulsus  intercidens  or  intercurrens  denotes  the  occur- 
rence or  interpolation  of  occasional  small  waves  between  the  regu- 
larly occurring  large  waves.  Pulsus  tardus  is  a  slow  pulse,  mug- 
nvs  a  large  pulse,  parvus  a  small  pulse,  etc. 

These  variations  may  exist  alone  and  for  a  considerable  time, 
or  they  may  be  blende<l  and  display  their  individual  characters 
for  but  a  few  seconds;  so  that  a  pulse  results  that  is  strikingly 
irregular  and  difficult  or  impossible  to  count. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  when  a  patient  with  organic 
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heart-disease  displays  a  persistently  arrhythmic  pulse  he  is  usu- 
ally not  aware  of  its  existence  by  any  sensations  within  his  chest. 
On  the  contrary,  persons  with  so-called  functional  derangement 
are  very  apt  to  experience  a  sensation  as  if  the  heart  jumped  or 
turned  over  whenever  it  intermits. 

In  studying  the  pulse  in  any  case  of  valvular  disease  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  observe  its  rhythm,  but  one  should  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  its  force  and  volume.  In  conditions  of  stenosis  the 
pulse  is  very  likely  to  be  small  and  of  poorly  sustained  tension-, 
showing  that  the  arterial  system  is  defectively  flushed.  In  some 
cases,  however,  of  mitral  stenosis  the  pulse  is  small  and  tense  in 
consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  out  of  the  capil- 
laries. Peculiarities  of  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  will  be 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  that  section. 


CHAPTER    VI 
MITRAL   REGURGITATION 

By  this  term  is  designated  an  abnormal  escape  or  leakage  of 
blood  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  through  the  left  au- 
riculo-ventricular  orifice  into  the  left  auricle.  Such  regurgitation 
may  be  due  to  stnictural  defect  of  the  valves  or  to  their  relative 
incompetence  from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  or  to  imperfect 
function  on  the  part  of  their  muscular  apparatus.  In  this  chap- 
ter will  be  considered  only  the  form  due  to  valvular  defect. 
Other  terms  applied  to  this  disease  are  mitral  incompetence  or 
insufficiency;  but  inasmuch  as  the  term  regurgitation  is  more 
commonly  employed  in  this  country,  this  is  the  one  that  has  been 
selected  and  is  preferred. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  structural  changes  of  the  mitral 
valve  permitting  regurgitation  of  the  blood  are  mainly  thicken- 
ing of  the  cusps  with  increased  rigidity  that  prevents  perfect  co- 
aptation, or  the  shortening  or  retraction  of  one  or  both  of  the 
leaflets  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  reflux  of  blood.  The 
segments  lose  their  normal  pinkish  transparent  api)earance,  thin 
delicate  feel,  and  become  thickened,  stiff,  and  of  an  opaque  whitish 
or  grayish  colour.  Contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  may  cause 
retraction  or  shortening  of  one  or  both  of  the  cusps,  or  curling  of 
their  edges  in  a  manner  to  ]>revent  effective  closure  of  the  valve. 
In  the  valvular  disease  following  acute  endocarditis  the  shrivelled 
and  often  calcifie<l  remains  of  old  vegetations  may  be  found  on  the 
auricular  surface  of  the  valve  along  the  line  of  maximum  contact. 
When  these  old  vegetations  are  numerous  the  mitral  ring  is  usu- 
ally fibrous  and  contracted,  leading  to  a  condition  of  stenosis  as 
well  as  regurgitation  (Fig.  34).  Very  commonly,  also,  the  ten- 
dinous cords  are  found  more  or  less  matted  together,  stiffened,  and 
shortened,  so  as  to  still  further  interfere  with  perfect  action  of  the 
valve.  The  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
216 
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the  old  vegetations,  but  may  affect  the  valve-cusps,  the  chorda? 
tcndimv,  or  even  the  mural  endocardiiun  in  the  neighl>ourho(>d. 
In  fact,  the  deposit  of  lirae-salts  may  in  some  instances  be  so 
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exteugive  as  to  convert  the  entire  valvular  apparatus  into  a  firm 
calcareous  mass,  having  no  rescmhlonce  whatever  to  the  original 
structure. 

The  local  chang:es  in  the  endocardium,  however,  form  Imt  a 
lall  part  of  the  morhid  cbaniresi  fniind  in  a  case  of  mitral  insnfB- 
'eiency.  The  changes  in  the  circulation,  and  the  effect  on  the 
heart-wall  and  on  the  other  organs  of  the  body  that  were  consid* 
ered  in  a  general  way  under  chmiuc  endocarditis,  take  place  here 
ad  require  descrijition.  Wltenevpr  mitral  regurgitation  occurs  a 
ortion  of  the  mn fonts  of  the  left  ventricle  h  forced  l>aek  during 
systole  into  the  I^ft  auricle,  w^hich  at  the  same  time  is  receiving 
the  normal  flow  of  blo^xl  from  the  pulmonic  veins.  The  chamber 
h  coufiequently  siurchargcd,  and  as  the  two  streams  enter  it 
during  its  diastole  it  becomes  overdistendcd.  At  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  its  dilatation,  the  auricle  has  greater  work 
to    perform    in    emptying    itself    of    this    increased    amount    of 
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bloocl,  and  in  accordance  with  the  physiological  law  that  an 
organ  which  has  increased  work  to  do  will,  so  long  as  its  nutri- 
tion is  unimpaired,  manifest  increased  power  for  work,  the 
walls  of  the  auricle  at  length  become  thicker  and  stronger.  In 
time,  therefore,  the  auricle  comes  to  be  lK>th  hypertrophied  and 
dilated. 

If  these  changes  in  the  circulation  come  on  slowly,  and  time 
is  afforded  for  compensatory  changes  in  the  heart  to  develop,  the 
nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle,  and  indeed  the  integrity  of  the  cir- 
culation, may  suffer  no  serious  injury.  Furthermore,  if  the  auri- 
cle is  able  to  deliver  an  increased  volume  of  blood  to  the  ventricle, 
this  chamber  is  able  to  discharge  into  the  aorta,  in  spite  of  the 
regurgitation,  an  ap])roximately  normal  amount  of  blood,  and  ade- 
quate arterial  circulation  is  maintained.  So  far,  then,  the  hyjwr- 
trophy  and  dilatation  of  the  auricle  compensates  the  valvular  de- 
fect, which  may  consequently  exist  for  a  long  time  without  pro- 
ducing any  inconvenience. 

If,  however,  the  leakage  is  extreme,  or  if  it  becomes  so  with 
lapse  of  time  and  the  auricle  is  unable  to  completely  empty  itself, 
a  residue  remains,  which  interferes  with  the  inflow  of  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  veins.  Thus  takes  place  an  accumulation  of  blood 
(passive  congestion)  which,  acting  as  increased  peripheral  resist- 
ance to  the  work  of  the  right  ventricle,  leads  to  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  this  chamber.  Moreover,  the  stasis  within  the 
lungs  induces  in  them  the  condition  known  as  brown  induration, 
in  which  the  con nw*tive-t issue  elements  are  increased,  the  veins 
engorged,  and  the  whole  organ  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  in  conse- 
quence of  pigment  deposited  by  the  disintegrating  blood.  In  ad- 
vanced stages  there  nuiy  also  be  pulmonary  d^dema  and  hydro- 
thorax  from  transudation  of  senmi  out  of  the  engorged  vessels. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  bronchial  congestion  in  consetjuence 
of  stasis  within  the  pulmonic  vessels. 

When  at  length  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  grows  ex- 
cessive, the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  finds  its  work  too  great,  and, 
yielding  to  the  strain,  permits  dilatation  to  supersede  hypertrophy. 
This  chamber  is  now  unable  to  fully  empty  iti^  contents,  stasis  within 
it  grows,  and  at  length  causes  tricuspid  leakage  either  from  mus- 
cular incompetence  of  the  valve  or,  more  often,  from  great  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricle.   In  cases  of  long  standing  and  extreme  pressure 
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m  the  pulmonary  artery,  stretebhig  of  its  ostium  is  also  ooca- 
feionedj  and  luiids  to  relative  pulnionary  ineompetenee. 

So  long  as  the  left  auricle  an<l  right  ventricle  are  capable  of 
coping  ^nccei^sfully  with  the  back  wash  from  the  left  ventricle  the 
work  of  the  riglit  auricle  is  not  especially  increased.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  right  ventricle  begins  to  yield  to  the  strain,  par* 
ticularly  when  it  hecameB  dilated,  hack  pressure  is  exerted  upon 
the  right  auricle  and  great  vonHiis  sy intern.  Vein^  everywhere 
grow  more  or  less  turgcj^eent,  iind  the  internal  o^gan^^  display  the 
effects  of  engorgement.  The  liver  in  particular  becomes  enlarged 
and  in  time  indurated,  and  on  section  shows  the  ]KX*uliar  mottling 
that  has  given  to  the  organ  in  this  condition  the  name  of  nutmeg- 
liver. 

In  the  stomach  and  intestines  passive  congestion  leads  to 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  mncosju  mid  in  the  kidneys  to  cyanotic  in- 
duration or  even  chronic  nephritis.  None  of  the  internal  viscera 
escape,  while  the  veins  share  in  the  distending  effects  of  stasis 
and  become  relatively  larger  than  the  arteries.  Back  jjressiire 
creeps  downward  into  the  vessels  of  the  lower  extremities^  and  as 
circulation  grows  still  more  sluggish  serrms  transudation  finally 
makes  its  appearance.  Commencing  in  the  feet,  dropsy  gradually 
extends  upward,  invades  the  j>€*ritoneal  cavity  and  walls  of  its 
contained  viscera,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  serous  cavities  within 
the  chest,  and  finally  the  lungs  (Fig.  35),  Thus  far  we  have  con- 
sidered the  secondary  effects  that  are  ]iroduced  behind  the  seat  of 
the  original  lesion.  There  are,  in  addition,  certain  effects  of  mitral 
regiir^tation  in  front  of  the  lesion.  These  are  the  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  found  in  eases  of  free  and  nn- 
combined  mitral  insutficiency.  This  enlargement  seems  rather  re- 
markable at  first  thought,  since  one  would  naturally  think  the 
chamber  ought  to  be  smaller  rather  tlian  larger  in  size.  At  one 
time  this  condition  of  hyjiertrophic  dilatation  was  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  in  consetjuence  of  venous  and  capillary  stasis 
blood'preasure  was  increased  in  the  arterial  system,  and  that  hence 
there  was  augmented  intraventricular  pressure  which  resulted  in 
dilatation,  with  increased  demand  for  work  which  led  to  hyper- 
trophy. 

This  theory  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  and  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  following :  Owing  to  the  abnormal  volume  of  blood 


contained  by  the  left  auricle  at  the  close  of  its  diastole,  this 
ehattiber,  which  has  become  hypertropliied,  discharges  with  great 
force  an  unnatural  amount  of  bloiMi  into  the  ventricle.      This 
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cavity  is  in  a  state  of  diastole  wlien  it  receives  this  inrush,  and, 
being  relaxed,  becomes  after  a  time  dilated.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  forced  to  handle  a  larger  volume  of  blood,  which  it  can  only 
do  hy  undergoing  hypertrophy,  and  thus  at  last  this  ventricle 
comes  in  its  turn  to  feel  the  secondary  effects  of  the  circulatory 
disturbance. 

In  time,  moreover,  when  stasis  has  become  everywhere  appar- 
ent, the  left  ventricle  undergoes  still  further  dilatation,  for  which 
it  has  become  prepared  by  certain  structural  changes  within  its 
myocardium.  Its  myocardium  is  flabby  and  of  a  brown  instead 
of  the  normal  beefy  red  colour,  while  its  fibres  are  found  micro- 
scopically to  be  reduced  in  size  and  to  contain  granules  of  brown 
pigment,  especially  near  the  nucleus.  This  increased  dilatation  of 
the  ventricle  at  this  time  is  explained  by  some  as  due  to  the  high 
blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system  secondary  to  stasis  in  the 
veins,  which  abnormal  arterial  blood-pressure  interferes  with  the 
easy  emptying  of  the  ventricle.  This  is  a  defective  explanation, 
however,  since  physiologically  the  abnormal  blood-pressure  in  the 
venous  system  leads  to  lowered  instead  of  heightened  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  arteries.  The  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  now 
due  to  the  weakness  of  its  own  wall,  which  does  not  permit  it  to 
completely  empty  its  cavity  with  each  systole.  Thus  is  estab- 
lished a  residue  which  augments  the  amount  of  blood  received 
from  the  auricle  with  the  next  diastole,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
wall  is  powerless  to  withstand  the  dilating  force  of  this  stream 
that  pours  into  it.  Thus  is  at  length  set  up  a  vicious  circle  in 
consequence  of  which  the  effect  of  the  original  valvular  incom- 
])etence  intensifies  the  regurgitation. 

The  typical  heart,  then,  of  mitral  insufficiency  is  enlarged. 
The  enlargement  is  mostly  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  organ 
has  in  consequence  a  roimded  apex.  The  tricus])id  orifice,  and 
often  the  pulmonary,  is  found  to  be  wider  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  is  mod- 
erately and  the  left  auricle  greatly  enlarged,  while  the  mitral 
valve  shows  the  structural  changes  already  d(»scribed,  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  whole  troul)le. 

Etiology. — What  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  causa- 
tion of  chronic  endocarditis  applies  equally  to  mitral  insufficiency, 
since  this  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  that  affection.    I  shall 
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therefore  only  add  a  few  general  considerations  bearing  on  the 
localization  of  the  deforming  process  at  the  mitral  orifice. 

Incompetence  of  the  left  anriculo-ventricular  valve  is  a  very 
frequent  cardiac  affection — is  indeed  the  most  frequent  of  all 
valvular  defects.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  children  and 
young  adults,  forming  in  this  j)eriod  of  life  the  counterpart  in 
point  of  freijuency  of  the  sclerotic  changes  at  the  aortic  orifice  in 
persons,  chiefly  men,  past  middle  age.  The  influence  of  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  generation  of  mitral  regurgitation  lies  doubtless, 
not  in  the  fact  of  the  age,  per  se,  but  in  the  prevalence  in  the 
young  of  those  diseases,  inflannnatory  rheumatism,  chorea,  and 
the  exanthemata,  which  set  up  endocarditis.  The  greater  liability 
of  the  mitral  than  of  the  aortic  valves  to  suffer  from  endocardial 
inflammation  in  the  earlier  decades  of  life  is  probably  owing  to 
their  l>eing  exposed  to  relatively  greater  strain,  which  their  more 
delicate  structure  fits  them  less  well  to  endure. 

As  regards  sex,  it  is  generally  stated  that  mitral  regurgita- 
tion is  more  frequent  among  males  than  females,  but  in  analyzing 
my  case-records  I  find  no  predominance  of  either  sex.  After 
throwing  out  all  cases  that  from  the  history,  age,  or  symptoms 
cannot  be  safely  considered  as  organic,  there  remain  12G  cases  in 
which  regurgitation  was  due  to  structural  alteration  of  the  valves. 
These  were  divided  equally  between  the  two  sexes.  Classifying 
these  12()  cases  according  to  decades,  there  were  6  boys  and  6  girls 
between  one  and  ten  years  of  age,  12  males  and  Ifi  females  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty,  IS  of  each  sex  Ijetween  twenty  and  thirty, 
14  each  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  15  males  and  7  females 
over  forty.  Examined  with  reference  to  rlieumatism  and  other 
diseases,  it  was  found  that  32  males  and  28  females  gave  a  history 
of  rheumatism  alone,  4  males  and  0  females  of  scarlatina  alone, 
5  males  and  4  females  of  measles  alone,  1  female  of  chorea  alone, 
while  of  more  than  one  disease  1  male  and  3  females  had  had 
rheumatism  and  scarlatina,  4  each  had  had  rheumatism  and  mea- 
sles, and  4  each  rheumatism,  scarlatina,  and  measles,  2  males  and 
5  females  scarlatina  and  measles,  2  females  measles  and  pertussis, 
and  1  female  all  four  diseases,  2  males  and  5  females  chorea,  in 
combination  with  some  of  the  other  diseases  mentioned.  Two 
males  gave  a  history  of  venereal  disease.  Of  the  remaining  cases, 
in  which  no  definite  history  of  previous  disease  could  be  elicited, 
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the  organic  nature  of  the  lesion  was  rendere»l  probable  either  by 
the  existence  ni  artoriost-lerosis  or  by  the  Youthful  age  of  the  pa- 
tient and  the  absence  of  anaemia  or  other  factors  pointing  to  a  reU- 
tive  mitral  iiisiilKfieory. 

Symptoms. ^T lie  presence  or  absence  of  distinetively  cardiac 
symptoms  depends  upon  the  degi'ee  of  the  leak  and  of  the  com- 
pensatory hyix^rtrophy  that  has  l>een  estabU?slied.  Consequently 
we  have  to  distinguish  cases  in  which  sul>jective  manifestations 
of  cireulatory  disturbance  are  wanting  from  those  in  which  there 
is  more  or  less  evidence  of  cardiac  inadeijuacv.  In  the  former 
class  such  symptoms  as  are  couifdained  of  are  probably  referable 
indirectly  to  the  vahi^ilar  defect,  but  are  nevertheless  such  as  we 
encount4*r  in  persons  without  disease  of  the  Iieart.  In  some  in- 
stances they  direct  the  experienced  physician's  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  mitral  disease,  while  in  other^r  they  seem  to  point 
rather  to  disorder^-  <d'  otiicr  ru'pMis,  and  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
gurgitation is  accidental.  In  such  cases  the  individual  first  learns 
of  his  malady  on  apjdying  fr>r  life  insurance,  or  upon  subjecting 
himself  to  physical  examination  pre|>aratory  tn  athletic  training,  or 
njMjn  consulting  his  physican  for  some  tritling  ailment.  The  dam- 
age to  the  valve  is  slight  and  compensatory  hyj>ertrophy  is  perfect. 
It  would  in  some  instauces  bt*  better  for  such  persons  not  to  be 
informed  of  their  defect,  since  although  they  are  able  to  endure 
games  of  skill  an<l  consideralde  exertion,  as  tennis,  without  con- 
aeious  symptoms,  they  are  likely  after  learning  of  their  lesion,  par* 
ticnlarly  if  of  a  nervous,  excitable  tenijMTameut,  to  Vie  alarmed 
by  palpitation,  which  ])riur  to  their  knowledge  did  not  attract 
their  attention. 

In  other  instancies  regurgitation  is  free,  yet  there  is  a  truly  re- 
markable absence  of  subjective  consciousness  of  its  existence. 
This  is  generally  due  to  the  completeness  of  the  compensatory 
hypertrophy  on  the  part  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  left  auricle. 
Yet  1  have  kno\m  individuals  of  a  not  very  impressionable  tem- 
pt^rament  who,  in  spite  of  rather  inadequate  compensation,  w*ere 
imeonscious  of  symptoms  referable  dii'eetly  to  their  mitral  dis- 
ease. Some  excitable  neurotic  persons,  like  those  first  alluded  to, 
consult  physicians  for  svmptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  tract, 
Of  nervous  system,  rather  than  to  the  heart  itself.  These  are 
anorexia,  or  discomfort  after  food,  constipation,  or  an  irregular 
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state  of  the  bowels,  distressing  pnecordial  pains,  which  either  set 
up  or  are  accompanied  by  palpitation,  and  which  greatly  alarm  the 
patient  and  friends.  In  a  multitude  of  such  cases  there  is  no 
objective  evidence  of  loss  of  comj)ensation,  and  the  patients  are 
able  to  enjoy  outdoor  sports  or  to  participate  in  feats  of  endurance 
without  subjective  symptoms. 

Again,  cases  occur  in  which  the  only  symptoms  are  such  as  are 
usually  classed  under  the  head  of  lithiemia,  or  the  irregular  mani- 
festations of  gout)  and  occurring  in  {persons  of  sedentary  habits^ 
are  removed  by  regular  outdoor  exercise. 

In  other  casfs  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  they  apjXBar  to  have 
an  unstable  nervous  system,  and  their  symptoms  in  nowise  diflFer 
from  those  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  category  whose  hearts 
are  healthy.  In  all  such  the  valvular  lesion  does  not  appear  to  be 
directly  resjwnsiblo  for  the  manifestations,  and  yet  it  may  well 
be  that  these  can  be  referred  to  defective  nutrition  and  elimination 
in  consequence  of  the  circulatory  disturbance. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  females  with  organic  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency to  present  evidence  of  simple  secondary  aniemia  or  of  chlo- 
rosis without  symptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy.  If  in  such  cases 
there  is  shortness  of  breath  uj>on  unusual  exertion,  it  is  no  greater 
than  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  blood-state.  I  recall  a 
remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  instance  of  this  kind.  In 
March,  11)01,  a  young  married  lady  of  twenty-four  sought  my 
opinion  because  of  *^  a  grating  sound  in  the  heart,''  which  first 
attracted  her  notice  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  which 
still  annoyed  her  at  times  of  unwonted  physical  effort,  as  during 
rapid  walking.  Aside  from  this  symptom,  there  was  nothing  that 
made  her  conscious  of  her  heart.  She  admitted  getting  a  little  out 
of  breath,  but  this  was  so  slight  she  had  not  given  it  any  attention. 
Both  her  parents  had  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  seven  in  all,  none  had  sli(»wn  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease. She  had  had  pneumonia  when  but  a  year  old,  scarlatina  at 
eight,  measles  and  pertussis  in  childhood,  Init  never  rheumatism^ 
and  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  at  tw(»nty-two  years  of  age,  she 
had  considered  herself  well,  being  able  t(>  romp  and  play  like  other 
children  without  trouble.  With  exce])tion  of  the  **  grating  soimd  '^ 
mentioned,  her  pregnancy  and  confinement  had  been  uneventful, 
and  she  could  not  recall  having  suffered  from  more  dyspnoea  than 
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do  other  women  towards  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  She  had 
nursed  her  baby  for  nine  months,  and  during  that  period  lost  2D 
pounds,  of  which  seven  had  been  regained  in  the  seven  months  fol- 
lowing the  weaning  of  her  infant.  Iler  appetite  was  poor^  bowels 
were  irregnlar,  and  slie  was  apt  to  suffer  from  sour  stomaeh  and 
eructations.  The  menses  were  regular  hut  scanty.  Hands  and  feet 
were  generally  cold,  and  she  said  she  had  grown  nervouSj  being 
easily  excited.  Pain  of  any  kind  was  trifling,  fonuing  a  marked 
contrast  to  most  of  the  cases  I  encounter. 

In  all  this  history  and  description  of  symptoms  there  was 
nothing  to  point  to  the  heart  outside  of  ht-r  declaration  that  she 
aometimes  heard  a  queer  sound,  which  she  wanted  to  learn  the 
meaning  of.  The  pulse  was  85,  etjual,  regular,  but  too  small  and 
weak.  The  broad,  strong  apex-beat  was  in  the  normal  situation, 
and  no  increase  of  either  superficial  or  deep  cardiac  dulness  could 
be  made  out.  However,  the  first  sound  was  partly  obscured  by  a 
loud,  rasping  murmur  that  Avas  audible  throughout  the  cardiac 
area  and  transmitted  around  the  left  side  to  the  lower  angle  of 
the  scapula.  The  pulmonary  second  soimd  was  accentuated,  and 
in  the  dorsal  decubitus  a  softer  bkiwing  systolic  murmur  could 
be  heard  in  the  pulmonary  areu.  Thinking  this  last  might  be  a 
chlorotic  nninuur,  T  liad  the  Idood  examined,  and  found  that  the 
hicmoglobin  was  reduced  to  05  per  cent,  red  and  w^hite  cells  being 
normal  in  number. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  rheumatic  history  and  despite 
chlorosis,  there  seemed  no  go<xl  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
a  mitral  regurgitation  of  endocarditic  origin,  but  as  compensation 
was  preserved,  the  patient  was  reassured  as  to  the  harmlessness  of 
the  «5ound  she  ha<l  noticed,  In  fact,  she  was  given  to  understand 
that  the  more  serious  conditions  were  the  blood-state  and  loss  of 
weight,  which  in  the  light  of  lier  family  history  certainly  required 
attention.  She  was  given  a  little  strychnine  and  a  few  drops  of 
digitalis  to  improve  the  strength  of  her  pulse^  but  main  attention 
waa  bestow^ed  ujnjn  the  matter  of  nutrition,  ililk,  raw  eggs,  and 
fresh  air  were  insisted  upon.  The  patient  ol^eyed  instructions  to 
the  letter,  and  soon  was  disposing  admiraldy  of  two  quarts  of  milk 
and  ten  raw  eggs  daily  in  addition  to  three  good  meals.  Her  colour, 
weight,  and  general  condition  improveil  steadily,  until  at  the  end 
of  two  months  she  looked  the  picture  of  health.    Nevertheless,  the 
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murmur  persisted,  and  onee  in  a  while  she  heard  that  same  endo- 
cardial sound.  It  no  longer  worried  her,  however,  and  she  never 
complained  of  any  other  sraiptoms  referable  to  the  heart  or  dis- 
ordered circulation. 

In  this  ease  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  mitral 
regurgitation  was  responsible  for  her  condition.  I  believe  the 
leak  was  so  slight  that  it  did  not  materially  affect  the  chylojx)ietic 
and  blood-making  organs,  but  that  the  state  of  her  general  health 
was  attributable  to  her  child-l)earing  and  lactation,  which  in  a 
woman  with  hereditary  predisposition  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
proved  too  great  a  draught  on  her  vitality.  Had  she  been  allowed 
to  go  on  in  her  reduced  condition  she  would  in  time  have  devel- 
oped symptoms  either  of  cardiac  inadequacy  or  of  tuberculosis. 
As  it  is,  she  is  now  likely  to  remain  free  from  s^inptoms  of  valvu- 
lar disease  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  have  notes  of  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  because  of  a 
mitral  regurgitant  murmur  and  not  very  severe  symptoms  of  car- 
diac strain,  was  ordered  to  bed  by  his  physician,  and  there  re- 
mained for  two  years.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency sure  enough,  but  his  prolonged  rest  had  established  perfect 
compensation,  the  heart  being  not  demonstrably  enlarged  and  the 
liver  of  normal  size.  Yet  he  declared  he  could  not  get  up  or  stand, 
much  less  walk.  I  compelled  him  to  get  on  to  his  legs,  and  little 
by  little  to  walk  about,  with  the  result  that  he  found  he  could 
exercise  without  harm  or  sym]>toms  of  heart-weakness.  He  was 
easily  frightened  about  himself  for  two  or  three  years,  but  did  not 
manifest  dyspnu'a  or  other  cardiac  symptoms  even  when  riding  his 
wheel  over  hilly  and  sandy  roads.  The  last  time  he  was  seen  by 
me,  now  several  years  ago,  he  was  as  well  as  nine-tenths  of  the 
young  men  who,  like  him,  are  school-teachers.  At  the  most  he 
had  to  be  careful  of  his  stouuu'h  and  guard  against  constipation. 

A  medical  student,  aged  thirty-four,  sought  medical  opinion 
on  account  of  attacks  of  palpitation.  In  cliiMhood  he  had  measles, 
jiertussis,  and  chicken-i>ox,  and  dimly  recalled  having  had  a 
swollen  knee  when  five  years  old.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  was  so 
puny  and  frail  that  he  was  given  cod-liver  oil  and  kept  in  the 
house  during  the  winter,  but  after  fourteen  took  a  start  and  be- 
came rugged.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  had  gonorrhoea;  had  used 
tobacco  from  the  age  of  seventeen.     In  1S03,  1894,  and  1895  he 
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played  football  a  good  deal,  and  again  two  years  ago,  1S98,  with- 
out any  distress  connected  with  his  heart,  excepting  on  one  ocea- 
muTi  when,  after  having  drnnk  a  number  of  glasses  of  beer,  he 
played  in  a  very  rimgli  ginne.  He  then  noticed  considerable  short- 
ness of  breath  and  sevi'ral  times  had  to  drop  out  and  He  dovni  on 
the  grass,  beeanse  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  getting  breath. 
He  attributed  his  dyspmea  to  the  fact  of  having  attempted  to  play 
on  a  full  stomach.  About  a  month  later  he  bc^gan  to  notice  his 
palpitations.     He  now  does  not  notice  dyspncea  except  on  running 

^upstairs,  and  then  no  more  than  he  thinks  anylxxly  w^ould  w^ho 
was  soft  and  out  of  training.  In  spring  of  11M>0  lie  cons  id  ted  me, 
but  nothing  positive  was  discovered  to  explain  his  palpitations, 
and  he  was  advised  to  give  up  his  tobacco.  This  he  did,  and  his 
palpitations  disappeared.  Upon  attempting  to  smoke  again  a  few 
months  sxd>scquently  his  symptoms  returned  and  be  again  aban- 
duncil  his  smoking  permanently,  but  his  palpitations  still  con- 
tinued. 

Exaniinatioi^  of  bis  urine  two  years  ago  shtnved  it  to  l>e  nor- 
mal. Last  spring  he  observed  fur  the  first  time  tbat  a  proluiiircd 
And  severe  attack  of  palpita- 
tion was  follower!  l>y  tbf*  pas- 

^eage  of  a  large  amount  of  pale 
urine.  His  digestion  is  not 
good,  he  thinks,  there  being  a 
*•  nimbling  and  roaring "  in 
the  bowels,  some  emctations, 
and  occasionally  hcart-huriL 
8<:»tnetimes  his  flatulence  is 
fnllowed  by  diarrlnea,  but  or- 
dinarily his  hijwels  are  regu- 
lar. Ills  sleep  is  good  and  his 
liabiis  are  now  excellent. 

The  pulse  varies  mucb  in 
its  irregularity,  being  steady 
for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds, 
and  then  intennitting  every 
few  beats;  it  is  ecjnal,  of  good  volume,  and  of  normal  rate.  There 
is  no  perceptible  cardiac  impulse  except  when  the  heart  gives  a 
more  than  usually  vigorous  contraction.     Absolute  dulness  is  nor- 
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mal,  but  relative  diilness  measures  1|  inches  to  right  of  the  sternum 
and  4i  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  in  the  third  interspace  (Fig. 
36).  The  sounds  are  distinct,  but  the  pulmonic  second  markedly 
accentuated.  At  the  apex  and  roimd  about  the  nipple  there  is  a 
faint,  soft  systolic  murmur,  which  is  heard  distinctly  only  when 
the  heart  makes  a  strong  contraction  after  an  intermission.  In 
the  fifth  interspace,  within  the  left  nipple-line,  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion of  a  very  short  presystolic  murmur.  The  systolic  murmur 
is  increased  somewhat  in  the  recimibent  position. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  mitral  leak,  but  it 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  is  of  rheumatic  origin  or  resulted 
from  a  degree  of  cardiac  overstrain  during  that  game  of  football, 
and  from  which  the  heart  has  not  recovered. 

The  effect  of  tobacco  and  emotional  excitement  on  this  patient 
is  interesting.  After  having  both  smoked  and  chewed  for  seven- 
teen years  he  has  at  length  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  use, 
because  it  now  invariably  induces  an  attack  of  palpitation,  which 
is  described  as  a  ^*  fluttering.''  lie  notices  also  that  the  excitement 
attending  a  quiz  or  examination  in  class  will  set  his  heart  to  flut- 
tering. Also  an  attack  is  pretty  sure  to  come  on  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  a  meal,  whereas  if  he  misses  a  meal  the  palpita- 
tion does  not  occur  until  the  usual  length  of  time  has  elapsed  after 
the  next  meal.  This  individual  is  highly  ner\'ous,  not  being  able 
to  keep  still,  continually  moving  a  hand  or  foot.  It  is  this  insta- 
bility of  the  nervous  svstem  that  accounts  for  the  readiness  with 
which  his  heart  responds  to  stimuli  that  do  not  disturb  cardiac 
action  in  most  individuals. 

In  contrast  thereto  is  the  patient's  statement  that  even  vigor- 
ous effort  does  not  produce  palpitation  and  only  a  moderate  degree 
of  breathlessness.  Lastly,  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  habitually 
intermittent  action  of  his  heart  when  he  is  at  rest. 

The  treatment  advised  was  a  blue  pill  once  in  two  weeks,  to  be 
followed  by  a  dose  of  salts  next  morning,  tincture  of  fat-free  digi- 
talis in  5-drop  doses,  and  -^  (►f  strychnine  thrice  daily,  the  avoid- 
ance of  immoderate  physical  effort,  and  a  dietary  rich  in  proteids 
and  containing  a  restricted  amount  of  carbohydrates. 

Intense  cardiac  pain  of  the  kind  to  merit  the  term  angina 
pectoris  is  rare  in  mitral  regurgitation,  particularly  in  the  young, 
or  when  of  endocarditic  origin.     In  some,  however,  there  are  neu- 
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ralpe  pains  above  the  pnccordiuni,  whieb,  by  reason  of  an  asso- 
oiatefl  sense  of  opprecisiiin,  may  be  called  not  inaptly  angiuoid 
pains.  The  pain  most  freqnently  complained  of  by  these  patients 
is  a  left  infnytianimary  neuralgia,  which  is  varioutnly  described, 
as  if  a  knife  were  being  thruist  through  the  heart,  or  as  if  the  pain 
would  take  the  Itreatb  away,  or  a&  if  the  heart  were  being  clutched 
or  twitched  nr  s^crewed  together.  This  pain  is  apt  to  appear  sud- 
denly, to  Ije  sharp  and  lancinating,  to  bxst  a  few  seconds,  and  recur 
after  varying  intervals,  to  be  contined  to  die  pra-curdia,  ur  to  radi- 
ate around  the  back,  down  int(»  the  hypochondrium,  np  into  the 
neck^  or  even  into  the  left  arm.  Occasionally  the  ciitting  pain 
isiilrsides,  leaving  a  feeh^ng  of  sorc*iiess  behind.  This  heart-pain,  as 
it  is  called,  is  not  angina  pectoris,  Init  a  true  intercostal  neuralgia, 
and  is  very  apt  lo  be  associated  with  palpitations.  For  this  reason 
the  patients  are  all  the  more  convinced  that  the  pain  is  in  the 
heart  itself.  1  have  known  strong  men,  and  even  physicians, 
dreadfully  alarmed  by  such  an  attack.  Its  association  with  cer- 
tain tender  areas  pointed  out  by  Head  indicate  its  origin  in  dis- 
orders of  indigestion,  and  hence  its  frequent  occurrence  in  patients 
witli  mitral  disease.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is 
at  all  peeuliar  to  this  class  of  cardiopathy. 

Kot  long  ago  I  was  consulted  l\v  a  woman  of  thirty-six  on  ac- 
count of  a  sharp  pain  in  the  left  side  near  the  heart.  She  gave  a 
history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  eighteen  years  lie  fore,  at 
which  time  she  was  ill  two  or  three  months.  She  remeud>ered 
having  had  scarlatina  in  childhfHxl,  followed  by  dropsy  for  an  in- 
definite period.  She  had  had  two  attacks  of  measles,  once  in 
childhood,  and  again  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Thirteen  years  prior 
lo  my  examination  she  had  suffered  from  la  grippe.  She  had  been 
married  sixteen  years,  given  birth  to  one  child,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  a  hard-working,  active  w^omaiL  Her  chief  com- 
plaint was  a  sharp  pain  about  the  heart,  and  yet  in  response  to 
querj'  concerning  shortness  of  breath  said  that  when  she  ran  up- 
stairs, as  was  her  wont  in  order  to  get  np  quickly,  she  was  so  out 
of  breath  tliat  she  had  to  sit  dowii  to  recover  breath.  At  such 
times  she  also  became  blue.  Upon  rising  suddenly  she  felt  dizzy, 
her  hanils  and  feet  swelled  sometimes,  was  annoyed  by  gas  in  the 
stomach  and  liowels,  and  had  a  prnir  appetite.  Bowel  movements 
4iid  mensem  were  regular,   though   the  last  were  scanty.      She 
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sottietimes  heard  a  grating  noise  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
heart. 

Her  pulse,  while  sitting^  was  80^  small,  weak,  and  regular. 
The  ai:K?X'beat  in  the  tifth  left  interspace,  nipple-line,  was  weak, 
hut  without  thrill.  Absolute  cardiac  dulness  was  normal,  hut  rela- 
tive dulness  extended  lo  tbe  sLxth  costal  cartihige  below,  4  inches 
to  the  left  of  midstermnu,  not  increased  to  right  (Fig.  37).     The 

first  sound  at  the  apex  was 
feeblcj  l>eing  partially  aly 
sen  red  l)y  a  niurnnir  and  sue- 
eeeded  by  a  feeble  second  tone, 
while  the  pulmunie  second  was 
distinctly  accentuateiL  All 
over  tbe  cardiac  area  was  a 
loud,  sawing  murmur  of  sys- 
tolic rhythui,  most  distinct  at 
the  apeXy  and  transmitted 
around  the  left  side  to  the 
back.  The  liver  was  barely 
palpable,  yet  tender  in  the  re- 
trion  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  in 
other  res]x*cts  the  abdomen 
was  negative.  The  condition 
was  plainly  a  mitral  regurgi- 
tation of  rheumatic  origin, 
with  injperfcM^t  compensation  because  of  the  daily  strain  tu  which 
the  heart  w*as  subjected. 

This  case  is  interesting  teeanse  of  the  fact  that  ,al though  the 
patient  admitted  dyspna*a  and  cyanosis  upon  unusual  physical 
effortj  she  was  yet  ehietly  disturlved  by  the  praMx>rdial  pain.  This 
w^as  undoubtedly  an  intercostal  neuralgia  that  was  in  reality  due 
to  her  gastric  and  intestinal  fermentation  and  only  indirectly  to 
the  valvular  lesion. 

The  only  symptom  of  which  one  of  my  male  patients  com- 
plains is  an  intermittent  pulse  that  annoys  him  whenever  he 
breaks  away  from  his  strict  diet  or  confines  himself  too  closely 
to  his  olHce.  He  is  always  licTiefited  by  outdoor  exercise,  particu- 
larly fishing,  and  declares  he  has  no  shortness  of  breath  and  no 
imcomfortable  palpitation  unless  his  exercise  is  too  violent*     An- 
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other  paticTitj  who  has  pronounced  yet  perfectly  compensated 
mitral  regurgitation,  is  able  to  endure  any  fomi  of  exerciaej  even 
running,  without  any  other  symptom  than  a  rapidj  strong  heart- 
action;  while  still  a  third  bears  witlioiit  any  apparently  injurious 
effect  broadsword  practice  and  sparring. 

Between  such  cases  as  these  and  those  in  the  last  stages  of 
cardiac  incoin]K^tence  tliere  are  all  grades  of  sufferers.  In  what 
may  be  called  an  inlermediaie  stage — that  is,  when  compensation 
is  no  longer  complete- — the  symploni  most  commonly  exjierienced 
is  dyspna^a.  Some  initients  do  not  notice  this  breathlessness  dur- 
ing  ordinary  walking,  but  only  when  they  hurry  or  ascend  stairs 
rapidly*  Even  then  they  sonietiuies  say  in  response  to  queries 
concerning  their  ability  to  endure  exercise,  they  do  not  think  they 
get  any  more  out  of  breath  than  does  anybody  in  hurrying  uj>- 
stairs.  The  fact  is,  such  persons  have  bc*en  so  accustomed  to 
breathlessness,  even  for  years  perhaps,  that  they  do  not  attach 
any  importance  to  it,  and  do  not  consider  it  a  symptom  of  heart- 
weakness*  Indeed,  sn  lung  as  dyspnrea  is  not  more  pronounced^ 
the  mitral  lesion  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of  fair  though  not 
perfect  compensation. 

In  this  intermediate  stage  there  is  a  degree  of  chronic  pulmo- 
nary congestion  which  renders  these  patients  particularly  liable 
to  coughs  and  colds.  These  uiay  be  transient  and  truublesunie  only 
during  damp,  cold  weather,  disappearing  altogether  in  summer^ 
but  in  not  a  few  cases  there  is  a  very  obstinate  chronic  l>ronrbitiSp 
When  this  last  is  present,  it  possesses  no  peculiar  features  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  so  often  observed 
in  persons  without  valvular  disease.  It  has  been  my  experience, 
however,  that  a  persistent  and  frequent  ei>ugh  is  very  apt  to  inten- 
sify the  already  existing  dyspnu'a  by  reason  of  the  strain  it  puts 
upon  the  right  ventricle.  Consequently,  wdienever  cough  makes 
]t«  appearance  in  a  case  of  mitral  regurgitation  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
gtrtled  as  of  no  imp«jrtance  and  likely  to  **  wear  off."  It  may 
gradually  wear  away  if  the  season  is  propitious,  but  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  nm  on  into  a  chronic  condition.  It  should  be  home  in 
mind,  also^  that  in  these  mitral  patients  cough  may  be  attended 
by  blood-Bpitting  from  rupture  of  a  congested  capillary  in  the 
bronchial  miu^osa,  and  is  not  at  all  signiiicant  of  tuberculosis.  Oc- 
caaianally  cough  is  induced  by  unusual  exertion  or  excitement,  and 
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is,  of  course,  due  to  the  irritation  of  excessive  pulmonary  hyper- 
aemia.  In  two  instances  coming  under  my  notice  it  was  attended 
by  a  profuse  serous  frothy  expectoration  that  betokened  acute 
cpdema  of  the  lungs.  In  both  these  cases  the  attack  subsided  with- 
out treatment  after  the  patients  had  betaken  themselves  to  absolute 
physical  repose.  Such  attacks  are  not  without  danger,  and  often 
necessitate  energetic  treatment. 

The  following  case  is  an  example  of  the  occurrence  of  haemop- 
tysis in  mitral  regurgitation.  In  March,  1901,  a  tall,  slender 
girl  of  nine  was  brought  to  me  by  her  parents,  who  were  in  a  state 
of  great  alarm  because  of  her  having  spit  up  a  little  blood  a  few 
days  previously.  One  of  the  child's  maternal  uncles  was  in  Colo- 
rado on  account  of  his  hmgs,  and  consequently  it  was  feared  the 
little  patient  might  be  developing  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It 
was  ascertained  that  there  had  been  no  antecedent  cough,  but  that 
the  haemoptysis,  which  had  occurred  more  than  once,  had  followed 
upon  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  running.  There  was  a 
history  of  measles,  but  not  of  scarlet  fever  and  not  of  rheumatism, 
although  the  child  had  in  earlier  years  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
pains  in  her  legs,  and  been  wont  to  cry  out  in  her  sleep  from  night 
terrors.  Upon  examination  I  readily  discovered  a  loud,  blowing 
systolic  apex-murmur  that  was  propagated  to  the  back.  The  heart 
was  unmistakably  enlarged  and  the  liver  was  palpable.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  findings  and  in  the  light  of  the  history  I  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronoimcing  the  case  one  of  mitral  regurgitation,  prob- 
ably of  rheumatic  origin,  and  also  in  explaining  to  the  parents 
that  the  symptom  causing  their  alarm  did  not  denote  tuberculosis. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  lungs 
brought  on  by  a  degree  of  physical  effort  that  was  too  much  for 
her  damaged  heart.  It  may  be  added  that  the  knowledge  of  their 
child's  valvular  lesion  did  not  serve  to  allay  their  apprehension. 
This  case  also  illustrates  how  remarkably  unconscious  of  dyspnoea 
children  often  are  who  have  mitral  insufficiency,  for  this  child 
not  only  was  fond  of  running  and  playing  hard,  but  said  such 
sports  did  not  make  her  feel  bad  or  get  out  of  breath. 

In  cases  of  imperfect  compensaHou  there  are  likely  to  be  symp- 
toms of  stasis  within  the  vessels  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  of  the 
lungs.  Disorders  of  appetite  and  digestion  are  now  quite  com- 
mon.   Some  patients  lose  their  appetite  altogether,  or  if  they  feel 
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hungry  when  sitting  down  to  eat,  soon  tin  J  themselves  full  and 
uncomfortable,  not  because  of  having  taken  too  mneb,  but  on  ac* 
count  of  the  formation  of  gas  that  distends  the  stomach  and  pro- 
duces a  sense  of  repletion  with,  in  some  oases,  an  intensifieation  of 
the  already  existing  dyspnu^a.  These  patients  declare  they  bloat  up 
after  meals^  and  often  complain  of  annoying  eructations.  The 
escaping  gas  is  either  tasteless  and  odourless  or  tastes  strongly  of 
some  of  the  ingesta.  Others  suffer  from  aeid  indigestion,  pyrosis, 
burning  or  gnawing  in  the  pit  of  the  stomaeli,  colicky  pains,  etc. 
Some  patients  are  constipated  and  annoyed  by  flatulency,  while 
others  have  a  tendency  to  diarrha-a,  particularly  in  the  morning  be- 
fore breakfast.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  known  a  veritable  bu- 
limia, wiiich  it  seemed  to  me  might  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
irritation  of  fatty  acids  and  gases.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  these 
patients  to  1h?  tormcnred  !>y  thirst,  which,  compelling  tliem  to  tlrink 
largely  and  often  of  cold  water,  aggravates  their  trouble.  The  con- 
dition of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  resixmsible  for  these  symptoms  is 
not  peculiar  to  mitral  paiicnls:  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  manifes- 
tations of  secondary  visceral  congestion  which  bring  the  patients  to 
the  physician.  The  digestive  defect  is  often  the  result  of  dietetic 
indiscretions,  yet  their  mitral  leak  predisposes  them  to  suffer  from 
errors  in  diet  which  would  not  affect  them  wx^re  they  healthy. 

In  females  chronic  hypera:*mia  of  the  [x^lvie  organs  is  show*n  by 
leucorrha*a  and  menstrual  derangements.  In  some  menstruation 
is  profuse  and  irregular,  while  in  others  again  the  catamenia  are 
scanty  or  suppressed. 

Stasis  in  the  hiemorrhoidal  plexuses  may  lead  to  piles  and  con- 
fleqnent  constipation,  Kenal  congestion  is  showTi  by  scanty,  light- 
eoloured  urine,  rieli  in  urates.  Albumin  and  casts  do  not  appear 
as  a  rule  until  in  tlie  latter  stage  of  the  valmlar  disease,  when 
drop<*y  has  come  on. 

Examination  of  the  liver  in  this  intermediate  stage  of  de- 
fective comj*ensation  may  or  may  not  disclose  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  In  most  instances  hepatic  dulness  is  found  to  reach  a 
finger's  breadth  or  so  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  ribs,  while 
the  lower  border  of  the  organ  feels  smooth,  rounded,  and  firm- 
Palpation  may  also  tlisclose  more  or  less  tenderness  of  the  organ, 
$0  that  the  patient  winces  and  involuntarily  resists  further  pal- 
patjon.  If  the  congestion  has  affected  the  biliary  passages  and 
17 
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led  to  their  catarrhal  occlusion,  more  or  less  complete,  this  may  be 
shown  by  icterus.  As  a  rule  this  is  slight,  and  combined  with 
capillary  congestion  produces  a  muddy  hue  of  the  face. 

In  the  most  of  these  cases  of  partially  destroyed  compensation 
there  is  not  actual  cyanosis,  but  instead  the  lips  and  cheeks  present 
a  dark-red  colour  that  by  the  uninitiated  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  appearance  of  ruddy  health.  If  the  hands  and  arms  are 
inspected  their  superficial  veins  are  seen  to  stand  forth  too  promi- 
nently, Avhile  by  night  the  ankles  display,  if  not  actual  pitting,  at 
least  a  degree  of  puffiness  and  tension  which  is  but  a  little  w^ay 
removed  from  a^dema  and  betokens  marked  capillary  stasis. 

The  patients  now  find  their  breath  uncomfortably  short  on 
hurry,  and  even  when  they  walk  leisurely  they  are  conscious  of 
slight  breathlessness.  In  addition,  they  notice  a  feeling  of  fulness 
or  tightness  in  the  heart-region,  which  if  not  actually  painful  is 
very  akin  to  pain.  They  find  also  that  they  become  fatigued  more 
easily  than  formerly,  and  that  talking  re<iuires  more  effort  than 
is  quite  comfortable,  while  if  they  converse  during  walking  they 
pant  noticeably.  Efforts  before  endured  without  conscious  effect 
now  throw  them  into  perspiration,  and  make  them  glad  to  sit  or 
perhaps  He  down  and  rest.  Such  symptoms  constitute  the  earliest 
evidence  of  cardiac  inadequacy,  and  if  not  heeded  will  go  on  to 
symptoms  of  positive  loss  of  compensation. 

In  some  persons  in  this  stage  there  is  marked  tendency  to 
drowsiness  after  medals  or  whenever  they  sit  quiet  and  strive  to  fix 
their  attention  on  a  speaker.  This  is  esjiecially  noticeable  if  the 
atmosphere  is  close  and  hot.  Some  persons  find  the  heat  and 
closeness  produce  a  fooling  of  faintnoss  or  suffocation  which  neces- 
sitates their  seeking  the  (»pon  air.  Sleep  is  heavy,  with  frightful 
dreams,  or  there  is  insomnia,  so  that  in  tlio  morning  the  patients 
are  intensely  w-eary  and  unrofroshod.  Headaches  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  this  stage,  and  for  the  most  part  are  dull  frontal  pains 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  mental  weariness  and  confusion. 

A  still  more  advanced  stage  of  lost  compensation  is  shown  by 
a  young  lady  with  free  mitral  regurgitation  and  adherent  peri- 
cardium whom  I  have  under  observation  at  this  present  writing. 
The  skin  along  the  shaft  of  each  tibia  can  l)o  indented  slightly  by 
firm  pressure;  the  external  jugulars  stand  forth  as  large  as  my 
little  finger,  are  painful,  and  show  the  positive  venous  pulse  of 
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tricuspid  leakage;  the  waist  kxiks  and  feels  disproportionately 
large,  while  below  the  ribs  the  big  resiBting  liver  extends  to  the 
level  of  the  imibi liens,  causing  the  abdomen  at  its  npper  zone  to 
stand  out  luiniitiinilly ;  the  veiiiis  on  the  hands  and  arms  are 
nirgidj  while  the  pnlse  is  small,  weak,  and  faltering,  but  not  ranch 
accelerated,  seldom  reaching  VKh  Examination  show^s  a  diffused 
imsteadv  impulse  throughont  the  pra'cordinm,  while  the  broad, 
rather  strong,  iinniovably  lixed  a]>ex-Wat  is  in  the  sixth  inter- 
space, almost  to  the  left  anterior  axillarv  line;  absolute  cardiac 
dulness  is  so  enormotisly  increased  both  by  reason  of  dilatation 
and  the  retraction  of  the  Inng-lmrders,  as  to  nearly  corresj>ond 
with  relative  dulness.  All  over  the  left  chest  can  l^e  heard  an  in- 
tense systolic  miiniiun  which  is  unmistakably  a  mitral  regurgitant 
one,  while  to  the  right  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  is  a 
somew^bat  softer  systolic  bruit  that  is  probably  tricuspid.  The 
scanty  urine  contains  G  iK*r  cent  of  albumin,  hyaline  and  granular 
casts,  while  menses  have  been  absent  for  the  last  six  months.  In 
the  wliy  of  subjective  symptoms  there  are  the  following:  Short- 
ness of  breath  when  walking  or  conversing,  an  occasional  short, 
dry  cough,  pain  in  the  distemled  jngidars,  when  these  are  imusu- 
ally  full,  a  sensation  of  fulness  and  tightness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  at  times  an  intense  uncontrollable  nervousness  and  restless- 
ness, but  ahnoKt  no  sense  of  digestive  discoiufortj  and  the  appetite 
is  remarkably  good. 

This  patient's  tirst  breakdown  nccnrred  ten  3'ears  ago,  and  has 
Ijeen  followed  by  two  f>r  three  ijtliers.  This  present  manifesta- 
tion of  ruptured  comijensation  began  six  months  ago,  and  for  sev- 
eral montlis  was  so  bad  that  she  had  ascites,  dropsy  of  the  ankles, 
and  was  confined  to  her  apartment.  She  w^as  not  then  under  my 
care,  but  w^as  at  her  home  in  an  adjoining  State.  In  this  case 
there  are  to  me  two  features  of  particular  interest:  (1)  The  com- 
plication uf  pericardial  adhesions,  which  utterly  preclude  tlie  pos- 
fiibility  of  reducing  tlie  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  by  which 
the  regurgitation  is  intensiiied,  and  {2}  the  absence  of  dropsy^ 
idtiiongh  the  tricuspid-valve  is  incompetent.  Comfjensation  is  de- 
frlroyed,  and  I  fear  irretrievably  so,  but  the  disturbance  of  circu- 
ktion  has  not  yet  reached  the  <lcgree  nor  prfwluced  the  distressing 
stibjective  symptoms  sometimes  w^itnessed  in  cases  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. 
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When  in  this  disease  compensation  w  wholly  gone^  there  is  a 
marked  aggravation  of  all  the  objective  and  subjective  symptoms 
that  have  been  described.  There  are  now  evidences  of  extreme 
stasis.  Drojisy  is  generally  a  pronoimced  feature,  and  in  many 
cases  dominates  the  scene.  Beginning  at  the  ankles,  it  creeps 
upward  until  it  involves  the  integument  of  the  trunk,  and  it  may 
be  of  the  upi)er  extremities.  There  is  also  in  this  stage  transuda- 
tion into  the  serous  cavities,  ascites,  hydrothorax,  and  pulmonary 
oedema.  This  condition  leads  to  orthopncca,  cough,  and  frothy  or 
even  bloody  sputum.  I  rec^all  a  female  who  in  this  condition  of 
hopeless  suffering  was  sitting  on  her  bed,  supporting  her  elbows  on 
her  knees  and  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  was  coughing  pure  blood. 
She  had  been  in  this  plight  for  days  and  had  abandoned  hope,  hav- 
ing been  told  by  more  than  one  doctor  that  her  condition  was  hope- 
less. Three  months  thereafter  she  was  walking  about  the  house 
free  from  ipdema.  This  case  is  described  more  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  Treatment.  Another  female  patient  w^ho  now  visits  my  office 
was,  four  years  ago,  so  dropsical  that  she  appeared  water-logged, 
and  for  six  weeks  had  been  obliged  to  get  what  sleep  she  could  in 
an  easy  chair  and  resting  her  arms  on  a  table  in  front  of  her. 

When  stasis  reaches  such  an  extreme  degree  it  has  generally 
been  preceded  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  signs  of  rel- 
ative tricuspid  insufficiency.  This  condition  of  the  right  heart 
may  and  usually  does  precede  the  dropsy,  but  opdema  presents  such 
differences  in  extent  and  time  of  appearance  that  something  more 
than  mere  stasis  is  required  for  its  production.  Accordingly,  it  is 
now  believed  that  serous  transudation  takes  place  when  the  capil- 
lary walls  IxK'ome  abnormally  permeable  or  there  is  a  state  of 
hydnvmia.  In  some  cases  doubtless  the  kidneys  have  lost  their 
ability  to  eliminate  the  sodium  chloride  of  the  blood  the  same  as 
in  nephritis.  In  this  event  the  oedema  is  soft  and  pits  far  more 
easily  than  when  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  is 
the  chief  factor. 

In  some  cases  dropsy  becomes  so  excessive  that  the  skin  of  the 
legs  becomes  red  and  shining,  or  even  fonns  blebs,  which,  bursting, 
permit  the  serum  to  ooze  forth,  and  thus  diminish  the  tension  of 
the  surrounding  part«.  Under  such  circumstances  the  nutrition  of 
the  integument  becomes  so  impaired  and  infection  is  so  easy  that 
a  simple  vScratch  or  abrasion  may  set  u]>  inflammation. 
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In  this  stage  of  things  extretue  gustro- intestinal  congestion 
and  abdoiuinal  distention  from  fluid  and  flatus  prevent  the  taking 
of  adequate  nourishiueiit.  C'erebral  congestion  and  cedema  pro- 
duce headache,  insuuiiiia,  or  somnolence,  an  uii reasonable  fret- 
fulness  and  irritability,  or  a  low,  muttering  deliriuni.  The  pa- 
tient's condition  is  now  one  of  indescribable  and  unendurable  suf- 
fering, m  that  physician  and  friends  alike  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
when,  after  weeks  or  months  of  such  hardship,  death  ends  the 
struggle. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  wiml  eoueerning  those  cases  of  mitral 
regnrgitaticm  which  are  either  complicated  by  chronic  nephritis 
or  are  secondary  to  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  consequent 
upon  the  Brigbt's  disease.  These  cases  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  class  just  considered.  There  is,  however,  an  ele- 
ment of  ura-miu  in  these  cases  which  is  apt  to  modify  the  picture 
somewhat.  Thcric  [>atients  are  apt  to  suffer  from  a  form  of  dysp- 
ntea  that  is  very  distressing  and  diflicult  to  relieve  by  treutraent. 
It  consists  of  sudden  paroxysms  or  intensifications  of  their  ha- 
bitual slifuiuess  of  breath  which  c*ime  on  independently  of  exer- 
tion or  any  other  exciting  causi^  These  nuiy  be  worse  at  iiigbt — 
are  so  generally,  but  are  not  nci-essarily  so^  for  I  have  known 
them  to  occur  by  day.  They  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  of 
toxic  origin  or  to  tie  partly  renal  and  partly  cardiac.  Headache 
and  nausea  are  also  likely  to  torment  the  patient,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  serous  membranes  are  not  uncommon.  Dropsy  i$ 
often  very  pronounced,  and  is  iKxndiarly  soft  and  relxdlions  to 
treatment.  In  other  cases  pulmonary  and  cerebral  symptoms  pre- 
dominate. They  all  furnish  an  absolutely  unfavourable  prognosis 
on  account  of  the  associated  or  antecedent  kidney  k*sion. 

Paroxysms  of  dyspurea,  sufficient  to  be  termed  cardiac  asthma, 
are  not  very  common  in  mitral  incompetence,  unless  some  compli- 
eation,  such  as  chronic  nephritis,  is  present,  to  which  the  regurgi- 
tation is  sometimes  secondary*  In  these  latter  cases  asthmatic 
seizures  are  frequent,  or  the  dyspna?a  assumes  the  Cheyne-Stokea 
tyx)e.  Likewise,  other  symptoms  properly  belonging  to  mitral 
regurgitation  may,  when  associated  with  chronic  nephritis,  be 
modified  by  nra^mic  manifestations.  There  may  be  very  distress- 
ing nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  physician  may  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  whethei'  the  symptoms  be  due  to  renal  inadequacy,  or  to 
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passive  congestion  of  the  stomach  depending  upon  the  regurgi- 
tation. 

If  in  a.  given  case  of  mitral  regurgitation  ascites  appears 
prior  to  or  independent  of  anasarca,  it  is  due  to  some  compli- 
cation, and  in  my  experience  this  has  most  frequently  proved  to 
be  adherent  pericardium.  These  are  the  cases  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  pseudo-atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Embolism  from  the  detachment  of  a  vegetation  is  not  common 
in  mitral  insufficiency  unless  it  be  complicated  with  acute  endo- 
carditis, yet  this  untoward  event  may  occur,  and  then  produces 
,  symptoms  depending  upon  the  organ  in  which  the  embolus  is 
arrested.  If  this  be  the  kidney,  there  is  likely  to  be  bloody  urine, 
and  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  discover  post-mortem  evidences  of 
infarcts  produced  by  emboli  of  such  minute  size  as  to  have  escaped 
detection  during  life. 

Cerebral  embolism  produces  symptoms  too  characteristic  to 
escai)e  notice.  As  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  the  one  most 
commonly  plugged,  it  is  followed  by  aphasia  and  right-sided  hemi- 
plegia. An  embolus  entering  the  hepatic  artery  produces  acute 
icterus  and  symptoms  closely  resembling  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver.  In  the  case  of  the  si)leen,  the  sudden,  sharp  pain 
is  likely  to  l>e  followed  by  tenderness  and  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  If  an  artery  of  one  of  the  extremities  is  thus  occluded, 
characteristic  pain  is  followed  by  loss  of  pulsation  in  the  artery 
below  the  seat  of  embolism,  by  weakness,  numbness,  coldness,  and 
panesthesia,  and  even  by  gangrene  of  the  limb,  if  the  main  artery 
hapi)ens  to  be  plugged.  Usually,  however,  these  symptoms  grad- 
ually disappear  with  the  establishment  of  adequate  collateral  cir- 
culation. A  by  no  means  uncommon  effect  of  the  terminal  stage 
of  mitral  regurgitation  is  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary  infarcts 
due  to  the  lodgment  in  the  pulmonary  ca])illaries  of  minute  frag- 
ments of  thrombi  that  have  formed  in  the  dilated  right  chambers 
of  the  heart.  Pain  in  the  affected  huig  may  or  may  not  be  felt,  but 
if  the  patient  suddenly  begins  to  eouuli  up  clear  blood  it  is  very 
suspicious  of  pulmonary  infarction. 

Very  exceptionally,  a  mass  of  considerable  size  may  l)e  swept 
off  from  the  cardiac  thrombus,  and  entering  the  pulmonary  ai-tery 
or  one  of  its  large  branches,  may  produce  instantaneous  dyspnoea 
and  speedy  death. 
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Physical  Signs, — Inspection, — There  is  nothing  in  the  ap* 
pearonee  of  individuals  with  a  latent  mitral  insufficiency  to  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  their  disease.  In  sonut  instances  capiUary  con- 
gestion is  ju:?t  sutheient  to  impart  to  the  lijKs  and  cheeks  a  slightly 
heightened  colour  that  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  hue  of  health; 
it  is,  however,  deeper  than  the  rosy  glow  of  perfect  circulation. 
In  a  still  mi*re  advanced  degree  of  congest  ion  the  lips  become  of  a 
bluish  or  even  purjdish  colour,  the  capillaries  of  the  face  are  in- 
jectetU  aud  the  tingers  also  display  more  or  less  cyanosis.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  in  this  appearance  to  indicate  more  than  im- 
peded circulation,  and  hence  it  is  not  peculiar  to  mitral  regurgi- 
tation. 

In  children  with  long-standing  mitral  disease  the  fingers  are 
apt  to  be  clubbed,  the  stature  stunted,  the  shoulders  stooping,  atid 
the  praH.x»rcIium  bulging.  In  adults,  on  the  other  hand,  inspection 
of  the  cardiac  area  reveals  no  iiltenvrii>n  of  the  kind  seen  in 
children. 

The  ajx^x  may  be  displaced  somewhat  to  the  left,  depending  on 
the  degree  of  left-ventricle  hypertrophy,  and  if  serious  dilatation 
is  not  present  is  broader  and  stronger  than  in  health.  If  the  right 
ventricle  is  also  sufficiently  enhirgf^d  to  lie  well  down  in  the  sulcus 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  diaphragm  with  the  anterior  chest- 
waU*  ltd  pulsations  are  seen  more  or  less  distinctly  directly  below 
the  ensiform  appendix.  This  epigastric  puimiion  fonns  an  im- 
portnnt  sifjtt  of  riglit-ventricle  hy]>ertrophv,  and  hence  is  a  second- 
ary sign  of  mitral  disease.  It  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  throbbiug  ti{  the  abdominal  aorta,  so  often  observed  in 
this  situation  in  neurotic  individuals  with  tliin  abdominal  parietes. 
Of  course  the  information  to  be  derived  from  inspection  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  walls,  and  hence  in- 
spection is  of  greatest  value  in  persons  whose  hearts  are  dispro- 
portionately large  as  cotnpared  with  the  size  of  the  chest. 

Palpation, — In  conn>c^nsated  and  uncomplicated  mitral  regur- 
gitation the  pulse  possesses  no  distinctive  characters  aside  from  its 
lowness  of  tension.  Its  rate  is  iistially  somewhat  accelerated,  ita 
tension  low,  and  in  crim|>ensated  cases  at  least,  it  is  regular  in  fre- 
quency, force,  and  volume.  As  the  energy  of  the  heart  wanes,  as 
its  walla  become  degenerated  and  its  auricles  dilated,  the  pulse 
grows  strikingly  irregidar  and  intermittent,  the  pulse-waves  dif- 
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fering  from  each  other  in  Mze  and  strength,  coming  at  uneven  dis- 
tances, and  often  (ln»pping  out  altogether  even  when  the  heart- 
bt^ats  are  not  themselves  intermittent  (Fig<  38).  Such  a  pulse  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  count,  and  if  subjected  to  a  little  pressure 
by  the  finger,  for  the  purpose  of  having  its  charact©r§  brought 
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out  more  distinctly,  it  dij^apix*ars  from  beneaTh  the  palpating 
finger  in  a  mnnuer  that  makes  it  very  elusive.  This  extreme 
irregularity  of  tlie  ]iulse  i:^  most  freipient  when  regurgitation  ia 
conibined  with  stenosis  or  an  adherent  pericardimn. 

Tlie  pulse  in  the  two  wristi*  is  generally  equiih  hut  ca^es  have 
been  deHcril>ed  in  which  the  right  was  ilistinctly  smaller  tlian  the 
left,  owing  to  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency  and  consequent  pres- 
sure of  the  dilated  right  aiiricle  <«ii  tlir  sulxdavijiu  artt^ry.  Balfour 
states  that  if  the  arm  is  t^lcviircd  the  pemliar  t^luiracters  of  the 
pulse — i.  c.,  its  irretjuUiriiy  and  lowncss  of  ftasiffH—nri.'  brought 
out  more  distinctly. 

PaljiaTion  of  the  pnecordia  confirms  the  infnrmation  obtained 
by  the  v\e,  but  in  aclditirm  enables  one  to  l>ctter  appreciate  the 
strength  of  cardiac  cvmtractiuns.  It  niay  also  detect  thrill  or  pul- 
sations that  cannot  he  jK-rceived  by  inspection.  Palpation  is  often 
a  valuable  means  of  iisivrtaining  tlic  size  of  the  hmirt,  particularly 
in  females  in  whom  excessive  mammary  development  may  prevent 
accurate  percussitjn.  By  pressing  the  fingers  gently  yet  firmly 
into  the  intercostal  spaces  beneath  the  breast  one  can  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  a]iex-heat,  and  thus  judge  of  Hie  size  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

Authorities  differ  as  regards  the  existence  of  a  thrill  at  the 
apex  in  cases  of  pure  and  uneoni plicated  mitral  regurgitation. 
Wlien,  however,  such  a  thrill  is  present  it  is  systolic,  and  felt 
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with  greates^t  intensity  at  the  immediate  seat  of  apex- impulse, 
since  it  is  the  palpable  expression  of  the  murmur.  For  my  part  I 
am  perfectly  sure  of  its  oeeasional  existence  in  cases  without  con- 
joined  mitral  stenosis. 

Lastly,  by  iiiilpatioii  of  the  epigastric  notch  one  can  also  judge 
of  the  degree  of  compensatory  enlargement  and  vigour  of  the  right 
ventricle.  In  this  way  one  can  often  determine  that  the  ventricle 
is  hypertrophiedj  when  for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  ditfienlt  or 
impossible  to  outline  the  chamber  by  percussion. 

Percussion.- — This  means  of  cardiac  examination  should  never 
be  neglected,  since  as  a  general  tiling  it  furnishes  the  most  valu- 
able and  rcliiibic  infornuiiion  concerning  the  heart's  condition. 
Indeed,  percussion  is  ahiHtst  our  only  means  of  ascertaining  the 
si5je  an<l  sliape  of  tlie  heart,  and  hence  of  learning  what  and  how 
pxtensive  have  l>een  the  ^^econdary  cfiangcs  wrought  by  the  valvular 
defect.  If  in  the  lesion  now 
u  !i  de  r  con  s  i  dc  r  a  t  i  on  percn  s- 
sion  does  not  <letect  increase 
of  absolute  or  relative  dnhiess 
To  the  right  and  downward, 
the  inference  is  warranted, 
even  though  there  be  an  in- 
tenee  systolic  bruit,  that  the 
leak  is  not  free,  or  that  being 
free  it  has  nevertheless  been 
Imperfectly  compensated.  In 
most  cases  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, however,  the  lesion 
has  led  to  enlargement  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  in  such  an 
event,  deei>-8eated  if  not  super- 
ficial dulness  is  increased  to 
the  right  and  inferiorly ;  and  hence  the  extent  to  which  dulness  is 
increasefl  is  a  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  freedom  of 
the  leak  or  of  the  compensation.  Secondary  enlargement  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  shown  by  increased  dulness  of  the  left  (Fig.  30). 

Mitral  regurgitation,  it  will  be  remembered,  leads  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  auricle  as  well  as  hypertrophy;  hence  in  pro- 
nounced cases  the  outline  of  the  deep  cardiac  dubiess  at  its  upper 
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and  outer  corner^  so  to  speak,  is  broad  and  rounded,  corresponding 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  auricle.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine this  alteration  of  shajn:*  bv  pereuss^ion ;  yet  if  firm  percus- 
sion is  niade,  and  the  chest-wall  is  thin  and  yiehling,  it  is  some- 
times jx>s9ible  to  detenu ine  the  extent  to  which  the  left  auricle  has 
been  affected  by  the  regurgitation. 

Ansctjltntion, — ^Thia  fonns  a  very  valuable  means  of  cardiac 
examination,  for  without  the  infonnation  thus  obtained  one  can- 
not  safely  assert  that  mitral  regurgitation  does  or  does  not  exist. 
It  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods  of 
invvstifjation^  however,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated  presently. 
The  auscultatory  evidence  of  valvular  disease  lies  in  certain  acous- 
tic phenomena  which  are  produced  by  soniferous  current's  in  the 
Ijlood-stream,  and  are  called  murmurs.  It  is  plain  that  many  dif- 
ferent factors  inrtuence  tlio  character  of  a  miirnuir,  and  that  if 
reliable  infonnation  is  to  Ije  derived  from  the  study  of  a  murmur 

the  characters  peculiar  to  each 
must  be  understood. 

The  auscultatory  indica- 
tion uf  mitral  regurgitation, 
then,  is  a  systolic  murmur 
branl  with  maximum  inten- 
sity in  the  mitral  area — i.  e., 
at  or  close  tu  the  aj>ex-beat 
(Fig,  40).  Such  a  bruit  is 
not,  however,  an  invariable 
sign  of  mitral  iiifoiupetence, 
since  it  may  be  aecidentab 
and  hence  there  are  other 
facts  concerning  a  mitral  re- 
gurgitant nninmir  which  must 
be  understooiL 

The  murmur  is  systolic  be- 
cause produced  during  tlie  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles,  and  therefore  it  is  strictly  synchronous 
with  the  lirst  sound,  although  it  not  infrequently  lasts  a  little 
longer,  and  may  even  persist  and  increase  in  distinctuess  through 
the  short,  pause  up  to  the  succeeding  second  soimd.  It  is  so  common 
for  some  degree  of  obstruction  to  be  combined  with  regurgitation 
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that  a  shorter  or  longer  presystolic  miirmnr  often  ushers  in  the 
systolic  bruit.  It  forms  hut  an  added  element,  and  in  nowise 
alters  the  fact  stated  above — ^namely,  that  the  time  or  rhythm  of 
the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  strictly  systolic  (Fig*  41). 
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Fit*.  41.— Time  or  Mitual  RKorRoiTAjrr  MiRiirR. 
Red  iKow»  time  of  mumiuf.    Cardiac  eycit)  aa  iti  Ftg.  1),     Heud  froui  letl  to  right 

The  next  element  of  importance  is  its  position  of  maximum 
intensity.  The  hruit  in  some  ca^es  is  heard  mos^t  clearly  near  the 
anatomic  situatifm  of  the  mitral  %'alve — u  e.,  at  the  level  of  the 
fourth  cojital  cartilage  near  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  but  as 
a  general  rule  the  murmur  is  conducted  along  the  chest-wall  to  the 
Ijoint  where  the  a|)ex  of  t!ie  heart  strikes  with  greatest  force. 
Hence  the  murmur  is  heard  most  loudly  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  apex'heat,  sometimes^  slightly  ^vifhin^  sometimes  just  above 
the  nipple,  and  sometimes  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ajjex. 
It  is,  however,  Imider  in  this  than  in  any  other  cardiac  area,  and 
by  reiison  ai  this  circumstance  recognised  as  mitral 

Very  rarely  a  mitral  regurgitant  hruit  is  heard  more  plainly 
in  the  tricuspid  area — i,  e.*  on  the  ensifonn  ap[)endix  or  close  to 
Its  left  margin — when  it  is  likely  to  he  mistaken  for  a  tricuspid 
bruit  I  have  known  such  a  mistake  to  be  made  in  more  than  one 
instance.  The  error  can  he  avoided  by  attention  to  the  signs  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  as  described  in  that  chapter. 

Inexperienced  auacultators  are  apt  to  attach  a  wrong  impor- 
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tance  to  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of  a  murmur.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  all  possible  differences  in  these  respects  are  to  be 
found  in  mitral  systolic  murmurs  depending  upon  conditions  gov- 
erning their  generation.  Neither  the  loudness  nor  the  quality  of 
a  bruit  furnishes  any  evidence  per  se  as  to  the  gravity  of  the 
lesion.  A  very  intense  musical  murmur  may  be  produced  by  the 
blood-stream  being  forcibly  driven  through  a  small  aperture,  and 
conversely  a  very  widely  open  and  unguarded  orifice  may  permit 
the  blood  to  regurgitate  so  easily  and  noiselessly  that  only  a  very 
soft,  scarcely  audible  murmur  is  generated.  Hence  neither  inten- 
sity nor  quality  of  a  murmur  is  of  importance  in  determining 
whether  or  not  it  is  mitral;  they  only  facilitate  the  detection  of 
the  murmur,  and  sometimes  aid  us  in  determining  the  seriousness 
of  the  lesion. 

Furthermore,  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  is  governed  by 
other  circumstances  than  the  leak  itself.  The  bruit  of  mitral  re- 
gurgitation is  generally  loudest  during  energetic  action  of  the 
heart,  hence  during  excitement  and  immediately  after  exertion. 
It  is  consequently  brought  out  clearly  by  having  the  patient  jump 
about,  swing  the  arms  violently,  or  do  something  else  that  causes 
the  heart  to  beat  rapidly  and  energetically.  By  such  a  procedure 
it  is  often  possible  to  detect  a  mitral  bruit  which  l>efore  was  in- 
audible or  so  indefinite  as  to  have  left  the  examiner  in  doubt  of  its 
existence. 

The  position  of  the  patient's  body  also  influences  the  audibil- 
ity of  the  murmur.  It  is  in  most  cases  heard  most  plainly  when 
the  patient  sits  or  stands,  but  I  have  frequently  seen  cases  in  which 
it  came  out  far  more  distinctli/  in  the  dorsal  decubitus^  which  per- 
mitted the  heart  to  beat  more  forcibly  because  more  slowly.  Con- 
sequently, it  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  auscultate  a  suspected 
case  of  mitral  insufficiency,  and  indeed  any  susjiected  case  of  car- 
diac disease,  in  all  three  i)ositions.  It  will  often  protect  one 
against  a  serious  blunder  in  diagnosis. 

Mitral  systolic  murmurs  are  usually  spoken  of  as  blowing  and 
soft.  They  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  softer  than  direct  murmurs  of 
stenosis,  but  they  are  by  no  means  always  soft.  They  may  be 
harsh  and  rasping,  or  filing,  grating,  sawing,  whistling,  etc.,  in 
which  event  they  are  designated  as  musical,  a  character  of  patho- 
logical but  scarcely  diagnostic  interest. 
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Finally,  mitral  systolic  muroiiirs  should  always  be  studied 
with  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  thej'  are  transmitted  from 
the  apex.  This  is  especially  important  in  cases  in  which  secondary 
physical  signs  of  mitral  regurgitation  are  difficult  to  obtain,  for  in 
tiuch  cases  it  is  necessary  for  correct  diaguosis  to  detenu iue 
whether  or  not  the  apex  systolic  bruit  is  an  accidental  one.  Such 
inorganic  iiiurmuri^  are  of  limited  propagation,  whereas  mitral 
regurgitant  bruits  are  often,  though  not  invariably,  widely  trans- 
mitted. Their  direction  of  propagation  is  towards  the  left  rather 
than  the  right,  and  rhen*fore  thiy  may  be  traced  into  the  axillary 
region,  or,  as  sometimes  haiijicns,  even  on  to  tlie  back.  It  is 
not  at  all  rare  to  hear  an  intense  mitral  murmur  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  scapula  near  its  tip,  and  in  children  such  a  bruit 
may  be  heard  throughout  the  entire  thorax.  Wlim  in  any  case 
the  munnur  is  audible  in  more  than  one  area  it  is  indisi>ensahle 
to  determine  by  careful  comparison  in  which  ar€*a  it  is  of  maxi- 
mum intensity,  for  r>nly  iu  this  way  can  nnt^  der^itle  to  what  car- 
diac area  the  luunuur  belongs. 

^  One  is  not  to  content  himself  with  studying  only  the  munnur, 
he  must  also  aurfuUy  ausvuliate  Ike  several  heart-sounds.  If  the 
first  tone  at  the  ap<>x  is  not  replaced  by  the  murmur,  it  offers  a 
certain  amount  af  evidence  iu  favour  of  the  valve  Ix^ing  not  wholly 
destroyed,  but  able  to  still  partially  clf»se  the  oritice.  If,  on  the 
other  handy  the  uiummr  alone  is  heard,  it  indicates  great  freedom 
of  regurgitation.  Then  one  should  note  tlie  degree  of  accentuation 
and  purity  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  especially  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  int(*rpretation  of  the  umrmur  is  not  clear.  Regurgi- 
tation by  inducing  pulmonary  congestion  leads  to  iniensificaiton 
of  (he  pulmonic  second  tone^  and  hence  such  intensification  is  the 
earliest  recognisable  secondary  physical  sign  of  mitral  insuffi* 
cieney,  and  greatly  strengtlvens  the  inference  drawn  from  the  rec- 
ognition of  a  murmur* 

TABgno&iB. — The  diagnosis  of  mitral  regurgitation  is  not  diffi- 
cult as  a  rulr,  being  in  some  instances  one  of  the  easiest  of  all 
valvular  lesions  to  make  out.  \VLen,  however,  the  leak  is  slight, 
the  murmur  obscure,  and  the  secondary  changes  in  the  heart  and 
general  circulation  insignificant,  its  diagnosis  may  be  anything 
but  easy.  It  is  also  occasionally  difficult  when  there  is  dropsy,  a 
rapid,  timiultuous  action  of  the  heart,  extensive  dilatation,  and 
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serous  accumulation  in  the  pleural  cavities.  One  may  then  make  a 
diagnosis  of  the  condition  with  reservation,  and  wait  for  treatment 
to  clear  up  the  case.  Attention  to  the  secondary  physical  signs 
will  usually  help  out  amazingly  under  such  circumstances. 

The  history  of  the  patient  is  also  of  great  importance,  not 
alone  to  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency,  but  to  the  recognition 
of  the  etiolog}%  and  thereby  to  the  relative  or  organic  nature  of 
the  regurgitation.  Its  gravity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  second- 
ary effects  which  the  heart-walls  and  cavities  have  undergone, 
and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  symptoms  referable  to  the  car- 
diac disease.  Not  until  all  this  has  been  accomplished  should  the 
physician  rest  satisfied,  remembering  that  the  detection  of  a  mur- 
mur does  not  constitute  a  diagnosis. 

PrognOBis. — In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  mitral  regur- 
gitation affords  a  more  favourable  prognosis  than  does  any  other 
valvular  disease,  yet  in  this  respect  each  case  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
Furthermore,  the  prognosis  of  each  case  depends  upon  many  dif- 
ferent factors:  (1)  On  the  etiological  nature  of  the  defect,  (2) 
its  severity,  (3)  the  degree  of  secondary  effects,  (4)  the  complete- 
ness of  comi^ensation,  and  (5)  the  existence  or  not  of  complica- 
tions, such  as  other  valvular  lesions  and  adherent  pericardium. 

Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  from  sclerosis  furnishes  as  a 
rule  less  favourable  prognosis  than  does  that  of  endocarditis, 
because  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  sclerotic  change  and  of 
the  age  of  the  patient,  which  renders  it  likely  that  the  myocardium 
is  no  longer  healthy.  If  the  regurgitation  is  free,  if  secondary 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  extensive,  if  engorgement  of  the 
general  viscera  is  apparent,  even  though  compensation  seems  ade- 
quate, the  pros])ect  of  the  disease  remaining  stationary  is  not 
good.  If  mitral  regurgitation  is  united  with  defects  of  other 
valves  or  orifices,  the  prognosis  is  correspondingly  unfavourable. 
Complications  on  the  part  of  the  j>ericardium  and  of  chronic 
nephritis  render  prognosis  very  unfavourable.  Finally,  prognosis 
stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  completeness  of  the  compensation. 

The  curability  of  this  lesion  resulting  from  endocarditis  has 
been  much  discussed,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Balfour  and  others, 
seems  certainly  possible.  This  is  considered  particularly  true 
after  chorea. 

The  influence  of  age,  sex,  occupation,  environment,  etc.,  will 
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considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted  to  the  Prognosis  of 
Valvular  Uiseaise  in  General. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death, — A  patient  with  uncompli- 
cated uiitrul  ineonipeteni'e  ntrehf  dies  stiddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing, as  in  some  otlier  foruis  of  heart-disease.  When,  however,  this 
lesion  h  united  with  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart* 
musck  the  individual  mav  drop  dead  from  sudden  diastolic  arrest 
I  have  known  one  such  ini^tanee  in  a  uum  of  sixty,  A  long  period 
of  suffering  may  be  terminated  by  a  rather  rapidly  develof^ed 
pulmonary  cedema,  but  usually  the  end  comes  slowly  through  grad- 
ually increasing  cardiac  exhaustion  and  weeks  or  even  months  of 
most  distressing  symptoms. 

Very  rarely,  death  may  take  phice  from  embolic  plugging  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  or  one  of  its  main  branches,  but  such  a 
sequence  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of  cardiac  asthenia. 

In  one  instance  a  young  woman  ilie<l  suddenly  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  About  a  week  before  her  death  she  had 
sought  medical  advice  on  account  of  increasing  dyspnoea,  and  was 
found  to  present  sipis  of  comluned  mitral  incompetence  and  ob- 
struction due  to  articular  rheumatism  some  years  before.  Be- 
eaufie  of  failing  eomi}ensation  she  was  ordered  to  rest  quietly  at 
home;  notwithstanding  this,  she  a  few  days  later  carried  a  buck- 
etful of  coal  upstairs.  The  next  morning  her  speech  was  thick, 
she  complained  of  stiffness  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  showed  a 
degree  or  so  of  temperature,  but  evinced  no  paralysis.  She  was 
then  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  a  day  or  two  later,  upon  sitting  up 
in  bed  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  suddenly  fell  back  u|xin  the  pillow 
and  expire*!,     A  post-mortem  examination  could  not  be  obtained. 

Another  feniale  patient  who  for  eleven  years  had  evinced 
Bvinptoms  and  physical  si*rns  of  a  double  mitral  lesion  with  adher- 
ent j>ericardium,  at  length  l>egan  to  suffer  from  increasingly  fre- 
quent attacks  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  sudden  augmentation  of 
stasis  within  the  pulmonary  vesscds,  yet  without  other  manifesta- 
tions of  more  than  usual  cardiac  weakness.  Serous  transudation 
could  nowhere  he  delected.  The  final  attack  lasted  but  a  few 
hours,  and  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  rapidly  increasing  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  right  ventricle.     No  necropsy  was  permitted. 

A  lad  of  twelve  years  w^ith  chronic  mitral  regurgitation  of 
rheunjatic  origin  in  w*houi  a  badly  broken  compensation  had  been 
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partially  restored,  and  who  a  few  weeks  before  death  seemed  to 
have  contracted  a  fresh  inflammation  of  the  mitral  orifice,  arose 
from  bed  early  one  morning  to  pass  urine ;  he  had  scarcely  made 
the  attempt  when  he  fell  on  his  pillow  in  a  condition  that  alarmed 
his  nurse.  Two  hours  later  I  found  him  partly  unconscious,  and 
with  a  moderately  slow  and  irregular  pulse.  He  was  pronounced 
moribund,  and  death  occurred  an  hour  or  two  subsequently.  Un- 
fortunately, j)ost-mortem  examination  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
as  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  could 
only  be  conjectured.  It  was  probably  due  to  an  acute  overdisten- 
tion  of  the  heart,  leading  to  gradual  paralysis. 

Hustcdt  examined  491  cases  of  heart-disease  at  the  Patho- 
logical Institute  at  Kiel,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  causes  of 
death.  Of  15  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency,  without  associated  car- 
diac lesions^  he  found  the  following  causes  of  death:  Cardiac 
asthenia  (irerzschwiiche),  7  cases;  pulmonary  infarct,  2  cases; 
apoplexy  due  to  embolism,  1  case,  while  in  the  other  5  death  was 
due  to  some  accidental  or  intercurrent  affection,  such  as  nephritis 
1,  peritonitis  2,  marasmus  1,  pulmonary  collapse  1. 
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This  term  denotes  a  narrowing  or  constriction  of  the  opening 
between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  is  an  obstruetitjn  to  the  free  flow  of  b!oo<i  from  the  former 
into  the  latter  chain l>er.  A  narrowing  is  always  the  result  of  struc- 
tural  defect  J  either  of  the  ring  itself^  of  the  valve,  or  of  both,  and 
ean  never  be  of  a  functional  or  relative  kind,  analogous  to  relative 
inconipetenee  of  rhe  va]v«*s.  The  stenosis  may  be  congenital  in 
consequence  of  defect  of  development,  or  of  endocarditis  during 
intra-uterine  life,  l>ut  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  it  is  acquired 
after  birth^  and  forms  one  of  the  most  frequently  encountered  of 
all  valvular  lesions. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  well-marked  case  of  mitral  steno- 
sis the  cusps  are  thickened  and  rigid,  they  are  adherent,  and  bound 
firmly  in  place  by  the  thickened  and  contracted  chorda^  tendinejc 
and  papillary  muscles.  The  whole  val\"ular  structure  is  thus  often 
converted  into  a  rigid  funnel-shaped  opening,  with  a  narrow  slit- 
like extremity  of  size  scarcely  to  admit  a  small  probe.  This  is  the 
so-called  ImtkmhoJp  TJitlral  (Fig.  42),  and  in  ttiis  form  of  steno- 
sis the  endocardium  may  present  no  evidence  of  old  vegetations,  ' 
but  be  perfectly  smooth.  This  has  led  some  French  authors  to 
consider  the  condition  one  of  congenital  malformation  rather  than 
of  rheumatic  origin.  Sansom,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  due  to 
inflammation^  and  that  its  smoothness  results  from  the  "^^  quasi* 
cicatricial  tissue  ^'  Ijeing  subjected  to  pressure  by  the  bloo<l  on 
both  its  auricular  and  ventricular  aspect. 

The  stenosed  valves  often  show,  however^  marked  evidence  of 
past  inflammation  in  the  f<*rm  of  organized  or  calcified  tlironibi, 
especially  on  the  auricular  surface.  These  may  be  so  large  as  to 
almost  completely  obstruct  the  orifice,  while  their  presencje  always 
leads  to  shrinkage  and  deformity  of  the  valve,  and  almost  always 
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teiTftines  the  anjoinit  of  the  dist^harge.  Tlie  sha};»e  of  an  orifioe 
and  the  passage  leading  up  to  and  away  from  it  influence  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  that  can  jiass  through  it  in  a  given  time.    *'  If  a  round 
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hole  be  ptmcUire<l  in  a  can  full  of  water,  the  cross-section  of  the 
fluid  jet  coining  from  it  is  much  less  than  the  area  of  the  aper- 
ture, little  more  than  half  of  it*  The  relation  of  one  to  the  other 
is  termed  the  eoertieieni  of  discharge.  If  now  the  small  end  of  a 
fimnel  be  accuratelv  fitted  to  the  inner  side  of  the  aperture,  so  as 
to  imitate  the  condition  of  things  obtaining  in  the  funnel  mitral, 
the  coefficient  of  <li^4iarge  is  ahnust  doubled.  Again,  if  instead  of 
making  a  round  ai>crture  in  our  can  wc  make  a  linear  one,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  buttonhole  mitraU  we  in  a  similar  way  nearly  double 
the  coefficient  of  discharge.  This  form  of  the  mitral  orifice  results 
from  tJie  flattening  out  of  flie  funnel  through  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion, so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  flat  diaiihragnu  and  it  is  indeed 
a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  prticess  the  round  aperture  of  the 
funnel  is  in  variably  converted  into  a  slit.  Sometimes  it  will  seem 
to  be  slit-sbajw^d  t>efore  the  fiattening-out  jirwcss  begins.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  in  mitral  obstruction  the  heart  avails  itself  in  a 
very  cunning  way  of  principles  well  kno^m  to  the  engineer,  so  as 
to  secure  the  maximum  flow  through  the  narrowed  mitral  orifice — 
a  brave  attempt  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job/' 

It  seems  possible,  hiiwover,  that  the  fact  of  tlic  mitral  valve 
being  com|x>sed  of  two  approxiumtely  triangular  leatlets,  which 
become  adherent  along  their  sides,  and  leave  a  small  opening  at 
their  apices,  where  the  two  tint  cusps  come  togetlier,  luay  have 
something  to  d*.  with  tlic  slit-like  shape  of  the  stenosed  orifice. 

The  effect  nf  !i  arm  wing  of  the  mitral  f)riti('e  is  to  increase  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  left  auricle  exjK*ls  its  contents  into  the 
ventricle.  The  reaction  of  the  musculature  to  this  increased  de- 
mand for  work  is  shown  by  the  prixluction  of  hypertrophy.  This 
is  the  primary  eifect ;  and  dilatation,  when  it  does  occur,  is  a  later 
event.  In  mitral  inct^mpetence,  on  the  other  hand,  dilatation 
comes  first  and  hypertrophy  afterward.  Yet  there  are  many  cases 
of  mitral  stenosis  in  which  the  auricle  is  found  post  mortem  to  be 
thin-walled  ami  dilated*  This  is  probably  in  most  cases  due  to 
associated  regurgitation,  for  in  a  series  of  cases  taken  from  the 
records  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Samways  found  that  the  degree  of  dila- 
tation was  nearly  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  leakage 
associated  with  the  stenosis. 

The  left  ventricle  presents  a  condition  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  found  in  regurgitation.     The  narrowed  orifice  allows  only  a 
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reduced  amount  of  blood  to  pass  into  the  ventricle  with  auricular 
systole,  and  hence  the  work  required  of  the  ventricle  is  reduced. 
The  chamber  becomes  diminished  in  size,  and  its  walls  thin  and 
weak.  At  times  this  atrophy  of  the  ventricle  is  so  marked  that 
the  chamber  is  almost  rudimentary  in  appearance. 

The  effects  of  mitral  stenosis  on  the  circulation,  pubnonic  and 
systemic,  are  practically  those  of  insufficiency,  being  primarily  due 
to  obstruction  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  obstruc- 
tion is  more  constant  and  unyielding  in  stenosis,  however,  and 
hence  the  congestive  effect  is  even  more  marked  than  in  insuffi- 
ciency. 

The  effect  on  the  myocardiimi  in  producing  brown  atrophy, 
and  the  congestion  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  are  the  same 
as  in  mitral  incompetence,  and  do  not  call  for  repetition. 

Etiology. — Much  of  what  has  l>een  said  concerning  the  causa- 
tion of  mitral  regurgitation  applies  equally  to  narrowing  of  the 
mitral  ostium.  There  is  one  great  difference  Ivetween  the  two, 
however — namely,  stenosis  cannot  be  anything  else  than  a  struc- 
tural defect,  and  therefore  it  results  either  from  changes  during 
footal  existence  or  from  endocarditis  or  sclerotic  ciianges  after 
birth.  Acute  inflammation  usually  produces  clinical  phenomena 
of  incompetence  and  not  narrowing,  but  changes  initiated  during 
an  acute  attack  may  subsequently  develop  into  such  as  cause  pro- 
nounced obstruction. 

Mitral  stenosis  results  most  often,  therefore,  from  subacute  or 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  on  this  account  is  a  progressive  lesion. 
Accordingly,  as  pointed  out  by  Sansom,  it  is  especially  apt  to  be 
observed  in  i>ersons  who  either  give  no  history  of  acute  rheimiatic 
attacks  or  have  suffered  from  vague  joint  i)ains.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  mitral  stenosis  is  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  but  of  the  insidious  or  masked  type,  and  not  of  the 
pronounced  form.  Xevertheless,  as  previousy  stated,  a  valvulitis 
initiated  during  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  may  in  time  even- 
tuate in  a  predominating  o]>struction. 

Another  interesting  view  of  the  etiology  of  this  lesion,  and 
one  that  merits  consideration,  is  that  it  has  its  origin  in  tubercu- 
losis. This  opinion  was  annoimced  by  Teissier  as  a  result  of  his 
study  of  a  large  number  of  cases.  Although  positive  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  his  views  cannot  be  obtained,  as  he  himself 
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adiiiitj^,  lie  vet  believes  tliat  tiiborcuIosU  lies  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
cases  af  mitral  steiiosi!?  wbii'b  are  progressive. 

Wliilf  verv  Innth  t«*  accept  Teissier's  conclusions,  1  am  never- 
theless? greatly  interested  in  the  possibility  of  sxich  a  causative 
nlationsbip,  for  the  reason  that  prior  to  my  knowledge  of  his 
views  I  bad  been  stniek  with  the  fact  that  several  times  1  had 
encountered  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  in  young  women  be- 
longing to  rnherenl^nis  families-  I  recall  distiTJCtly  a  yonng  Irish 
girl  who  had  lost  a  sister  from  eousnmption  and  songht  my  opinion 
and  treatment  because  she  feared  she?  was  going  into  a  decline. 
The  character  of  the  respiratory  mnrmnr  at  the  left  apex  made  me 
very  uneasy,  and  liesitate  about  expressing  an  opinion  until  after 
I  had  kept  her  under  observation  for  a  suiticient  time  to  note  any 
changes  that  might  take  place  for  l»ctter  or  worse.  To  my  great 
surprise  I  at  length,  after  repeated  examinations,  discovered  signs 
that  indicated  a  very  slight  and  prc*grcssi%'e  mitral  stenosis.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  numl>er  of  months,  during  which  she  occasionally 
complained  of  vague  leg  pain-^  without  other  definite  indications 
of  rheunsHtisui,  n  very  pretty  but  sliori  presystolic  murmur  became 
unmistakable* 

In  another  woumn  of  twenty-nine,  who  also  had  lost  a  brother 
and  a  sister  of  consumption.  I  found  a  very  considerable  narrow- 
ing of  the  mitraJ  ostium,  as  evinced  by  the  secondary  signs  and 
symptoms  as  well  as  by  a  long,  rough,  loud  presystolic  bruit  and 
corresp<mding  thrill  There  were  also  impaired  resonance  and 
broncho-vesicular  breathing  at  the  right  a]>ex,  which  made  me  very 
suspicitius  of  l}»tcnt  tuberculosis.  In  this  case  most  careful  and 
searching  intpiiry  failed  to  elicit  a  history  of  previous  rheuma- 
tism or  leg  pains  in  childhood  that  might  have  been  construed 
as  rheumatic.  Nevertheless,  I  *?hould  lie  most  reluctant  to  say 
that  in  ibis  case  the  stenosis  was  of  tTd>erciiloiis  origin.  To  my 
mind  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  she  had  had  unrec- 
ognised rheumatism.  Are  we  to  conclude  l>ecause  tubc*rcle  bacilli 
have  been  i<lentitied  in  endocarditis  that  these  slowly  progressive 
and  often  latent  cases  are  necessarily  of  tulierculous  causation  i 
The  natural  delicacy  of  constitution  in  these  individuals  w*ho 
come  of  tid»ercu!ous  stock,  and  the  frequency  with  which  rbcuuui- 
tisra  of  children  is  overlooked,  jnakes  far  more  plausible,  as  I 
take  it,  the  conclusion  that  the  valvular  defect  dates  from  early 
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years  of  life,  and  has  taken  years  to  reach  that  degree  at  which  it 
becomes  clinically  recognised. 

Based  on  the  teaching  of  Rokitansky,  the  view  was  formerly 
held  that  there  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  narrowing  of  the 
mitral  ostium  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  because  of  the  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs  produced  by  the  stenosis.  This  is  now  known  to 
be  erroneous,  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  mitral  obstruction 
have  been  observed  conjointly  in  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
stances. Thus  Sansom  has  collected  31  cases  in  which  these  two 
diseases  were  found  associated  at  the  necropsy.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  also  that  of  these  31  cases  mitral  stenosis  and  tricuspid  steno- 
sis were  combined  in  11,  while  in  5  others  there  was  also  aortic 
valve-disease.  Sansom  explains  the  connection  of  pulmonary  con- 
siunption  with  mitral  narrowing  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
lessens  the  natural  resistance  of  the  organism  to  the  inroad  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  imion  of  aortic  and  mitral  disease  intensifies 
this  susceptibility,  while  tricuspid  stenosis  predisposes  to  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  in  the  same  way  as  does  obstruction  at  the  pul- 
monic orifice. 

Syphilis  and  gout  are  etiological  factors  that  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded ;  but  they  lead  to  the  sclerotic  or  atheromatous,  not  to  the 
endocarditic  form  of  stenosis. 

The  influence  of  age  upon  the  type  of  the  disease  is  also  inter- 
esting. It  is  the  rheumatic  or  endocarditic  form  that  is  encoun- 
tered in  the  young.  This  is  shown  even  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
that  lived  but  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  whom  Bcnezard  Smith 
discovered  mitral  stenosis  post  mortem,  and  likewise  in  the  infant 
of  four  months  observed  by  Gerhardt,  since  in  both  these  cases  the 
stenosis  was  evidently  the  result  of  endocarditis  during  firtal  life 
and  not  of  defective  development.  This  i)revalence  of  mitral  ste- 
nosis in  the  young  (it  being  detected  most  frequently  at  or  about 
the  age  of  fourteen,  Sansom)  is  undoubtedly  explicable  by  the 
fact  that  the  young  are  most  liable  to  articular  rheumatism.  On 
the  other  hand,  individuals  of  middle  ago  or  over  develop  the 
sclerotic  form  of  this  valvular  lesion,  and  in  such  it  is  probably 
but  a  manifestation  of  a  general  tendency  to  fibrosis. 

The  association  of  mitral  stenosis  with  renal  disease  is  shown 
by  Goodhart's  statistics,  who  found  it  present  in  about  1.4  of  192 
cases  of  chronic  nephritis  that  came  to  autopsy,  while  Pitt,  in  the 
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l-iiiortciH  rec-ords  of  Guy's  Hospital,  IVtuiid  mitral  stenosis  and 
granular  kidney  three  times  as  freqnently  as  stenosis  without  tliia 
form  of  renal  disease. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  on  vvbii:h  all  writers  comment,  that  mitral 
stenosis  is  cuconntered  far  more  frequently  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male  sex.  This  is  especially  trne  of  the  disease  in  persons 
below  the  age  of  forty,  in  whom  it  is  probably  of  inflammatory 
origin,  while  the  sclerotic  form  of  the  lesion  does  not  appear  to 
predominate  greatly  in  either  sex.  Of  42  cases  of  pure  mitral 
st^enosis  of  which  I  have  records,  28  oemrred  in  females  and  14 
in  males,  and  of  the  entire  number  but  20  gave  a  clear  history  of 
rheumatism.  It  is  thus  seen  that  of  my  eases  females  numbere^l 
twice  as  many  as  males,  Ijearing  out  the  statement  that  mitral 
obstruction  is  par  cxceUvnce  a  disease  of  the  gentler  sex. 

Symptoms. — Inasmuch  as  the  effeeis  of  mitral  regurgitation 
and  mitral  stenosis  on  the  circnlation  are  practically  the  same, 
there  is  a  close  similarity  in  the  symptoms  of  the  two  affections. 
Therefore,  much  of  what  was  said  under  the  head  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation also  applies  to  mitral  stenosis.  Undoubtedly  this  affee- 
lion  may  rcujain  latent  for  years,  but  it  is  less  likely  to  do  so  than 
is  regurgitation.  Nevertheless,  hard  and  fast  lines  in  this  regard 
cauuot  be  drawn,  for  the  manifest  reas^'m  that  the  degree  of  the 
effect  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  lesion.  If 
comjjcnsation  is  adeiiuate,  symi>toms  referable  to  the  heart,  or  that 
call  the  attention  nf  the  patient  to  his  heart,  may  be  entirely  ab- 
sent;  and  yet  a  ]iiirient  with  any  conr^i^lerable  dt^gree  of  stenosis 
is  not  likely  to  l>e  rvibust,  or  to  possess  much  physical  enduniuce. 

Children  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  stunted  in  development, 
lioth  mentally  and  lio<lily;  while  in  the  case  of  adult  females  I 
havi*  be<*n  impressed  by  the  fref[U(*ncy  with  whicli  tbey  are  tall  and 
thin,  with  evidence  of  ana-uiia.  Their  circulation,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  defective,  as  shown  by  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet 
jind  great  sensitiveness  to  low  temperature.  Even  wdien  not  suf- 
^fering  from  symptoms  referable  to  pulmonary  congestion,  as  flysp- 
ntea,  they  are  apt  to  complain  of  digestive  and  menstrual  disor- 
derSy  sour  stomach  and  scanty  menstniation  being  particularly 
common.  They  are  generally  constipate<l  and  their  urine  is 
diminished  in  amount,  of  correspondingly  high  specific  gravity, 
and  loaded  with  urates. 
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Patients  with  mitral  stenosis  are  also  very  prone  to  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  which  ultimately  run  into  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 
They  are  also  particularly  liable  to  acute  pulmonary  oedema  upon 
extra  exertion,  and  in  such  instances  the  cough  and  haemoptysis 
or  frothy,  perhaps  blood-tinged,  sputum  often  give  rise  to  the  fear 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  I  have  this  very  day  seen  a  well- 
marked  instance  of  the  kind. 

In  other  cases  there  is  persistent  dry  cough  due  to  bronchial 
congestion,  which  may  attract  attention  from  the  heart  to  the 
lungs.  I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  lady  who  consulted  me  for 
an  obstinate  dry  cough,  which  was  found  due  to  a  mitral  stenosis, 
the  existence  of  which  had  not  been  suspected.  Indeed,  I  myself 
had  examined  her  about  a  year  previously  during  an  attack  of 
tachycardia,  and  at  that  time  was  unable  to  detect  any  implica- 
tion of  the  valves. 

As  a  rule  breathlessness  on  exertion  is  an  early  symptom  with 
patients  suffering  from  pronoimced  mitral  constriction,  even 
though  in  all  other  resi)ect8  compensation  seems  good.  When  the 
narrowing  of  the  orifice  is  extreme,  when  the  heart-muscle  begins 
to  fail  from  degeneration  or  preponderating  dilatation,  dyspnoea 
becomes  an  exceedingly  distressing  symptom,  and  may  be  present, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  even  when  the  patient  is  at  rest.  Palpi- 
tations may  also  be  an  annoying  feature,  and  there  may  be  sharp 
or  dull  pnecordial  pains  with  areas  sensitive  to  pressure,  the  same 
as  in  mitral  regurgitation.  I  am  imable  to  recall  a  single  instance 
in  which  there  was  typical  angina  pectoris. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  sense  of  pra^cordial  fulness  or  dis- 
tention, particularly  upon  exertion.  More  or  less  vertigo  declares 
itself  uj)on  the  patient  suddenly  assuming  the  erect  position,  or  he 
is  annoyed  by  a  feeling  of  fulness  or  confusion  in  the  head.  This, 
wliicli  is  a  symptom  of  passive  cerebral  congestion,  often  amounts 
to  actual  headache.  Insomnia,  disturbing  dreams,  and  other 
effects  of  venous  congestion  become  more  and  more  pronounced, 
and  tlie  patient  passes  into  tlie  stage  of  completely  destroyed  com- 
pensation. 

Oedema,  which  is  at  first  confined  to  the  ankles  and  tends  to 
disappear  over  niglit,  creeps  upward  into  the  thighs,  rendering 
lo<'oinotion  difficult  and  painful.  Owing  to  the  feeble,  rapid,  and 
arrhytlnnic  action  of  the  overdistended  heart,  the  pulse  is  tliready, 
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perhape  imeqiial  in  the  two  wrists,  intermittent,  und  often  ex- 
tremely diftiouh  to  count.  This  intermittenee  may  be  due  to 
cardiac  intermissions,  or  to  such  an  inequality  in  the  force  of  the 
heart's  eon  tract  ions  that  tionte  of  the  liloml- waves  fail  to  reach  the 
wrist.  The  handi?  and  forearms  may  be  cold,  and  the  superficial 
veins  stand  out  prominently  in  striking  contrast  to  the  emptiness 
of  the  arteries. 

Pulmonary  congestion  declares  itself  ly  increased  dyspnoea 
that  may  even  amount  to  orthopmea,  by  cough  and  sero-mueou3 
or  sero-sanguinolent  sputmn,  dulness  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  par- 
ticularly behin<l,  and  by  copious,  moist  rales.  If  the  tricuspid 
valve  gives  way,  jierniitting  regurgitation  into  the  auricle,  the 
turgid  jugulars  pulsate.  The  liver,  already  swollen,  i>erhaps  ten- 
der, growls  still  more  engorged,  ami  likewise  pulsates  synchro- 
nously with  the  <qngastric  thr<*l)l>iug  of  the  dilated  right  ventricle 
and  the  so-called  positive  pulse  in  the  cervical  veins.  The  taking 
of  food  is  attendt»d  with  formation  of  gas  that  distends  the  stora- 
ach  and  bowels,  adding  greatly  to  the  patient's  distress,  and  ren- 
dering adetpiate  nourishment  difficult.  The  sufferer  frequent h'' 
complains  of  dull  or  Iniruing  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
tormented  by  an  intolerable  thirst.  Congestion  of  the  head  is 
shown  by  duskiness  of  the  countenance,  swimming  of  the  head, 
or  headache,  ami  insomnia.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  condition  of 
somnolence,  and  the  sufferer  falls  into  short,  unrefresliing  naps, 
which  are  disturbed  by  dreams,  and  from  which  he  awakes  with  a 
start.  The  skin  is  not  infrequently  bedewed  by  a  cold  sweaty 
which  about  the  head  and  neck  may  be  so  eopi^nis  as  to  nm  off  in 
trickling  streajus. 

Stasis  within  the  renal  veins  leads  to  scantiness  of  the  urine, 
which  is  dark  in  colour,  loaded  with  urates,  and  often  contains 
albumin  and  easts.  The  action  uf  the  bowel  becomes  irregular  and 
constipated,  or  as  the  dropsy  invades  the  abdominal  structures  the 
patient  may  be  annoyed  by  freipient  scanty,  liquid  stools.  Con- 
gestion of  the  ha-morrboidal  veins  sometimes  gives  rise  to  addi- 
tional distress.  Disorders  of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  common  at 
this  time  in  the  female;  the  catamenia  are  apt  to  be  scanty  and 
irregular,  and  leucorrli«ea  is  not  uneommon,  Pay  by  day  the  dis- 
tress of  the  patient  increases ;  during  his  waking  hours  he  longs  for 
the  relief  of  sleep  at  night,  and  by  night  his  discomfort  makes  him 
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long  in  turn  for  the  days.  Bays  drag  on  info  weeks,  and  not  infre- 
quently weeks  into  months,  with  ever-augmenting  dropsy,  w^hich 
at  length  invades  the  serous  cavities  (Fig.  43).  Ascites  and 
tumefaction    of    the    abdominal    walls    intensify    pressui^    up^^m 

the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  vessels, 
rendering  breath* 
ing  still  more  la- 
houreiL  The  pres- 
sure thus  occa- 
sion od  still  further 
ini|>edes  the  re- 
turn tlow  from  the 
veins  of  the  hiw- 
er  extremities,  and 
causes  an  increase 
of  anasarca.  If 
hydrothorax  now 
sets  in,  the  pa- 
tient's shortness  of 
breath  becomes  ex- 
treme, and  he  is 
oldiged  to  support 
his  ln>dy  by  resting 
his  arms  on  a  table 
in  fnmt  «if  him.  I 
hnve  kuitwn  a  suf- 
ferer from  mitral 
disease  in  this 
stage  to  renuiin  thus  for  several  weeks,  not  venturing  to  leave  her 
chair.  Fortunately  for  these  patients,  nature  is  not  able  long  to 
maintain  the  unequal  struggle,  and  unless  treatment  brings  relief, 
<leath  rlnes  so  ere  long. 

Oueasionally  in  this  extreme  stage  the  end  enuies  through  sud- 
den stoppage  of  the  heart,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  the  result  of  some  one 
of  the  causes  that  will  lie  narrated  in  the  part  of  this  subject  de- 
voted to  the  mode  of  death. 

Physical  Signs, — Inspedion  is  apt  to  detect  more  or  less 
CTUOBiSy  and  in  pronounced  cases  there  may  be  distinct  bluenesa 


Fio.  4S.— €a»«  of  Mitral  Stutom*,  biiowing  Ascites  and 
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of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  Patients,  particularly  children,  who 
have  had  the  disease  for  years  usually  display  eliihbing  of  the 
terminal  phalanges.  Often  there  is  bulging  of  the  praxjordium, 
partieularly  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  stenuiin,  as  well  as  visible  epi- 
gastric pulsation.  If  eompensatory  hypertrophy  is  great,  and 
lung-borders  are  retracted,  the  eye  may  discern  a  systolic  pulsation 
aver  the  body  of  the  heart  and  a  short  diastolic  shock  in  the  pul- 
monary area  the  saine  as  in  regurgitation.  The  apex-beat  is  usu- 
ally feeble,  and  iuj\  likely  to  be  outside  of  the  nipple  or  below  its 
usual  situation. 

PalpniioH  coulirnis  the  impression  received  by  the  eye,  but  in 
addition  detects  a  thrill  at  the  apex,  which,  preceding  the  ventricu- 
lar impulse,  is  known  as  presijstolir.  This  thrill  resembles  the 
purring  of  a  cat,  and  hence  is  called  **  freniissement  eataire/'  It 
may  be  short  and  soft,  or  rough,  and  extend  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  diastole.  In  some  instances  a  shorter,  feebler  thrill  fol- 
lows the  second  sound,  occupying  the  forepart  of  the  diastolic 
periled.  The  presystolic  thrill  is  found  to  lead  up  to,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  short,  sharp  systolic  shock  or  **  thumping  ■ '  apexd)eat. 
This  thrill  is  often  so  siiort  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  the 
apex-beat  being  split,  the  second  of  the  tw<j  impulses  being  the 
sharper  and  stronger.  A  sharp  stroke,  imparted  l>v  the  sudden 
closure  of  the  pulmonic  valve,  is  sometimes  felt  distinetly  in  the 
second  left  iuterspaee,  close  to  the  sternum.  Ejagastrie  jndsation 
is  generally  prononneed,  and  gives  the  imivression  of  a  powerfully 
eontraeting  right  ventricle. 

In  compensated  eases  of  stenosis  the  pulse  is  smalh  tVrble,  and 
regular,  and  less  rapid  than  in  mitral  regurgitation. 

There  has  been  much  controversy,  chiefly  among  the  English, 
as  to  whether  the  pulse  of  mitral  obstruction  or  of  insufficiency  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  irregular.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  matter 
of  slight  practical  iujportance,  and  yet  in  my  experience  I  have 
found  the  pulse  to  be  more  often  irregidar  in  regurgitation  than  in 
stenosis. 

The  annexed  sphygmographic  tracing  (Fig*  44)  is  from  a  case 
of  pronounced  mitral  stenosis  in  a  female,  and  shows  the  pulse 
small,  of  high  tension,  and  regular.  When  pulse-tension  is  pro- 
nounced, it  is  due  to  capillary  resistance  and  not  to  the  energy  of 
left  ventricular  contraction.     Concerning  the  irregularity  of  the 
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pulse  in  mil  nil  diie^ie,  it  maj  be  igmin  stated  that  ofaionntioiii  of 

Radizewikj  appear  to  prore  tliat  the  eharaeter  of  llie  poke  in  this 

respect  depends  upon  the  $tate 

of  the  myocardifun  of  the  an* 

riel€s.     When  this  id  bealthv, 

the    poke   ia    regular;    when 

degenerated,  either  fibroid  or 

fatty^  the  puke  beeotoea  irr^ 

ular,  e\'en  arrbnhmic, 

Popoff  had  called  atiention  to  the  oocmsiooal  occurrei»ce  of  a 
puhus  differtns  m  thi*  di^ase,  by  which  term  h  meaiit  an  ine- 
qtiality  an  the  (wo  radial  palses,  the  left  beii^  the  amaller.  Ad 
this  ii  observed  when  compensation  is  destroyed^  and  xmkx  dia^ 
appear  with  restoration  of  cardiac  energy,  Pop«*ff  attributes  tha 
inequality  to  pp&ssure  of  the  greatly  dilated  left  auride  on  the  left 
subclavian  artery.  Preble  has  also  noticed  its  occurrence  in  ^ome 
of  his  ca$e».  A«  pnlsua  differens  may  also  be  produced  by  aneth 
rysm,  embolism,  thrombosid,  arterioeclerosis.  etc,,  it  is  important 

that  nil  such  causes  be  ex* 
eluded  before  the  pbonoroienon 
b  HttrihulHl  to  extreme  dila- 
tation of  the  auricle,  a  matter 
thnt  rniiy  be  of  €ome  moment 
Ti  jirci^ioiiisi. 

Perciimian  shows  a  simi* 
Ur  i'hhup*  in  ali«olute  and 
relative'  cardiac  dulnesd  a^i  de^ 
HTilied  in  the  article  on  mi- 
tral regurgitation — viz.,  an 
increase  of  cardiac  dul9%tM 
towards  the  right  fide  a$ul 
downward  (Fig,  45).  Thi* 
increase  benr;?  ii  direct  rela- 
tion to  tUr»  degree  of  stenosii^ 
According  to  LeulH.%  percua- 
sion  s^howft  a  more  prf»nounced 
enlargement  of  the  right  heart  in  this  form  of  mitral  disease  than 
in  insufficiency,  a  point  be  regardii  m  of  in)[K>rtance  in  the  differ- 
ential  diagnoais  between  tfae»e  two  affections. 
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Another  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  atrophy  in- 
nd  of  hypertrophy'  of  the  left  ventricle,  dulnesa  is  not  likely  to 
f  much  if  at  all  increased  to  the  left. 

Aiufcultatioju — In  pronounced  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  auscul* 
Ition  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  detects  a  murmur  of  such  intensity 
iind  distinctive  character  that  it  at  once  fastens  the  attention  of 
the  examiner.  In  most  instances  it  is  a  lon^-ilrawii,  rough  bruit, 
which,  beginning  after  the  second  sound,  runs  up  to  and  terrai- 
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nates  abruptly  in  a  clear,  sharply  accented  first  sound.  The  mur- 
mur is  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  presystolic,  and  in  this  respect  cor- 
reaponds  exactly  to  the  thrill  already  described.  When  well 
marked,  this  presystolic  murmur  is  sid  striking  as  to  l>e  almost 
pathognomonic  of  mitral  obstruction  (Fig.  46). 

The  rhythm  of  this  bruit,  by  which  is  meant  the  rime  of  its 
occurrence*  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  for 
the  reason  that  some  obsen^ers  have  declared  it  to  Ik*  in  reality 
gyatolic  and  only  seemingly  presystolic.  The  generation  of  the 
fir«t  i^ound,  say  they,  is  delaye<l  in  <'on^equence  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  hence,  althougli  the  murmur  begins  with  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  its  occurrence  prior  to  the  first  tone 
^ve»  it  the  apjiearance  of  preceding  ventricular  systole.     The 

imenta  in  snpport  of  this  opinion  have  never  convinced  me  of 
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pulse  in  mitral  disease,  it  may  be  again  stated  that  observations  of 
Radizewsky  appear  to  prove  that  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  this 
respect  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  myocardiimi  of  the  au- 
ricles. When  this  is  healthy, 
the  pulse  is  regular;  when 
degenerated,  either  fibroid  or 
fatty,  the  pulse  becomes  irreg- 
ular, even  arrhythniic. 

Popoff  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a 
pulsus  differetiis  in  this  disease,  by  which  term  i*  meant  an  ine- 
quality in  the  two  radial  pulses^  the  left  being  the  smaller.  A* 
this  is  obser\^ed  when  compeni?ation  is  destroyed,  and  may  dis- 
appear with  restoration  of  cardiac  energy,  Popoff  attributes  the 
inequality  to  pressure  of  the  greatly  diluted  left  auricle  on  the  left 

subclavian  arterv.     Preble  has  also  noticed  its  occurrence  in  some 

»■ 

of  his  eases.     As  pulsus  differens  may  also  be  produced  by  aneu- 
rysra,  embolism,  thrombosis^  arteriosclerosis,  etc.,  it  is  imi>ortant 

that  all  such  causes  be  ex- 
cluded Ijefore  the  phenomenon 
is  attributed  to  extreme  dila- 
tation of  the  auricle,  a  matter 
that  may  be  of  some  moment 
in  prognosis. 

Perciis.sion  shows  a  simi- 
lar change  in  absolute  and 
relative  cardiac  dulness  as  de- 
scrilied  in  the  article  on  mi- 
tral regurj!;itation — ^viz.,  an 
increase  of  cardiac  duhiess 
towards  the  right  side  and 
dotrnward  (Fig.  45).  This 
increase  bears  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  ilegree  of  stenosis. 
According  to  Leube,  percus- 
sion showi=5  a  more  pronounced 
enlargement  of  the  right  heart  in  this  form  of  mitral  disease  than 
in  insufficiency,  a  point  he  regards  as  of  importance  in  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  these  tw*o  affections. 
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Another  differeDce  lies  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  atrophy  in- 
fitead  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  diilness  ia  not  likely  to 
be  much  if  at  all  increased  to  the  left 

Auscultation, — In  pronounced  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  auscul- 
tation at  the  apex  of  the  heart  detects  a  murmur  of  such  intensity 
and  distinctive  character  that  it  at  once  fastens  the  attention  of 
the  examiner.  In  most  instauees  it  is  a  long-drawn,  rough  bruit, 
which,  beginning  after  the  secoud  p«iun<l.  runs  up  to  and  termi- 
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nate^  abruptly  in  a  clear,  sharply  accented  first  sound.  The  mnr* 
mur  is  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  presystolic,  and  in  this  respect  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  thrill  already  described.  When  well 
marked,  this  presystolic  murmur  is  so  striking  as  to  be  almost 
pathognomonic  of  mitral  obstruction  (Fig.  40). 

The  rhvthm  of  this  bruit,  bv  which  is  meant  the  time  of  iia 
occurrence,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy,  for 
the  reason  tliat  some  observers  have  declared  it  to  l>e  in  reality 
systolic  and  only  seemingly  presystolic.  The  generation  of  the 
first  sound,  say  th€n%  is  delayed  in  cousefinc^Jice  of  tlie  rigidity  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  hence,  altbough  the  murmur  begins  with  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  its  occurrence  prior  to  the  first  tone 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  preceding  ventricular  systole.  The 
arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  have  never  convinced  me  of 
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its  correctness,  and  consequently  I  regard  the  bruit  as  truly  pre- 
systolic. 

lp\Tien  we  reflect  on  the  i^liysiulog^'  of  cardiac  net  ion  Ave  see  that 
a  iiinnmir  which  is  audible  befiire  ventricular  systole  is  generated 
during  diastole*  and  that  therefore  the  mumuir  of  mitral  stenosis 
is  diasttilic.  This  is  not  all,  h*>wever;  the  bruit  in  most  cases  is 
plainly  heard  to  begin  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  long  pause — 
i,  e.,  the  diastolic  interval — and  to  end  exactly  with  the  first  tone. 
It  is  synchronous,  therefore,  with  the  contraction  of  the  left  auri- 
cle,  which,  as  we  know,  takes  jilace  inimediately  before  that  td"  the 
ventricle.  For  the  reason,  tlien,  that  the  murmur  is  generated  dur- 
ing auricular  systole,  Gairdner  long  ago  proposed  the  name  for  it 
of  the  **  aurieidar  systolic  '*  murmur. 

This  term  is  too  restricted,  however;  since,  as  is  well  known, 
the  bruit  in  some  cases  conimences  before  the  contraction  of  the 

auricle,  in  fart  immediately 
after  tlie  seM^ond  sound,  and 
lasts  thnmghiiut  the  long 
pause.  It  is  consequently  a 
diastolic  and  not  always  an 
auricular  systolic  murmur, 
and  as  such  is  in  contrast  to 
the  systolic  one  «^f  uatral  re- 
uurgitatiotK  It  has  also  Iw^en 
* 'a  lied  llie  '*  mitral  direct  ** 
uniruiur,  l)ecause  transmitted 
in  the  <liret*tion  of  the  blood- 
stream— i.  e,,  froiti  the  mitral 
opening  rlirectly  to  the  apex 
of  the  left  ventricle.  lurleed, 
it  may  be  stated  en  jMi^sant^ 
that  all  bruits  of  stenosis  are 
called  direct  and  those  of  re- 
gurgitation indirc^'t  ujurmurs.  Considering,  then,  the  designa- 
tions that  have  been  given  to  the  murmur  in  question,  the  best  is 
The  one  in  most  general  use,  which  is  presystolic. 

The  munnur  is  heard  most  distinctly  close  to  the  a]iex'beat, 
not  directly  at  the  seat  of  impulse,  but  slightly  within  and  above, 
at  the  point,  in  fact,  where  the  thrill  is  felt  most  plainly  (Fig, 
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47).  Its  area  of  audibility  is  sometimes  Tery  limited,  being  cod- 
fiued  to  the  iiuDiediate  proximity  of  the  ajiex,  but  I  have  known 
the  murmur  to  be  audible  for  a  considerable  distance  in  all  direc- 
tions, attb<nigli  ev«-ii  then  it  h  not  transmitted  so  widely  outside  of 
as  inside  of  and  above  the  apex-beat. 

The  quality  or  timbre  of  the  bruit  is  exceedingly  rough  and 
harsh^  so  that  it  is  frequently  described  as  rolling,  blubbering^ 
spluttering,  etc.  Balfour  happily  describes  it  in  some  instances 
as  sounding  like  ^"-o-^>t  or  the  sound  produced  by  the  attempt  to 
roll  out  the  letters  R-r-b,  or  when  srill  more  prolonged  R-r-r-b. 
The  tinal  ronsonuut  of  these  eonibiiuitions  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  short,  sharp  first  sound  that  terminates  the  bruit*  The  mur- 
mur never  possesses  tlie  soft,  blowing  quality  of  the  mitral  regur- 
gitant murmur,  since  ohstrnelive  bruits  are  always  rougher  than 
hose  of  regurgitation. 

The  length  and  intensity  of  a  presystolic  murmur  are  influ- 
enced by  |vosture  and  the  rate  of  cardiac  action.  Thus  a  bruit, 
which  is  short  and  rather  indistinct  when  the  lieart  is  beating 
rapidly,  or  when  the  patient  is  standing,  is  very  likely  to  increase 
appref'iably  in  duration  and  to  display  its  true  character  more  dis- 
tinctly after  the  individual  has  lain  down  and  the  heart's  action 
has  bet^ome  slower.  In  other  in^^tances  the  reverse  obtains,  the 
bruit  being  most  distinct  in  the  erc4-t  ]iosture.  One  should  aus- 
cultate in  all  positions  and  under  varying  conditions  of  cardiac 
action. 

i\nother  peculiarity  of  the  mitral  direct  murmur  is  its  change- 
ability^ by  which  is  meant  that  it  is  not  always  the  same  in  dis- 
Jinctnt*ss  at  ditfi^rent  times,  I  reeall  vividly  a  woman  in  whom  on 
Several  oceasiuns  I  felt  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  mitral  presys- 
tolic murmur.  On  one  oceasirm,  however,  after  an  absence  from 
observation  of  several  months,  her  heart  presented  no  such  mur- 
mur as  I  had  heard  before,  but  instead  a  feeble  first  sound  accom- 
panied by  a  faint  systolic  whiff,  Si>me  weeks  subsequently,  after 
having  taken  digitalis  ancl  strengthened  the  contractions  of  the 
left  auricle,  the  old-time  presystolic  murmur  reappeared.  Broad- 
lient  regards  this  changeability  as  of  great  significance  in  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  stenosis  and  regurgitation. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  most  cases  of  mitral  ob- 
atruction,  but  not  to  all,  and  as  it  is  the  exceptions  that  are  every 
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now  and  then  encountered,  they  will  now  be  described.  In  some 
instances  the  bruit  is  so  short  that  it  is  scarcely  recognisable  as 
separate  from  and  preceding  tlie  first  sound.  I  have  generally 
noted  in  such  cases,  however,  that  the  first  sound  is  short  and 
thumping,  and  api^ears  to  have  prefixed  to  it  a  short  thrill,  which 
causes  the  impulse  to  convey  to  the  hand  the  impression  of  its 
having  slidden  np  to  its  maximum  instead  of  having  gi%*en  u  clean 
thrust,  as  does  the  healthy  heart.  Difiieult  as  it  is  to  recognise  this 
indistinct  or  alH>rtive  niurnnir,  it  is  extremely  important  to  be  able 
to  do  so,  since  it  is  in  the  detection  of  obscure  signs  of  disease 
that  the  skilled  physician  differs  from  his  unskilled  colleague. 

The  reverse  of  this  short,  scarcely  recognisable  bruit  is  the 
long-drawn  murmur,  which  Traube  first  descril^ed  and  designated 
the  *'  mollified  p're^ystrdic  murmur."  This  is  the  murmur  which, 
commencing  directly  at  the  close  of  systole — i.  e.,  immediately 
after  the  second  sound — extends  through  the  long  pause  of  dias- 
tole, and  ends  with  the  next  first  ^iouud  (Fig,  48).  A  not  at  all 
infrequent  auscultatory  finding  is  a  short  murmur  occurring 
after  the  second  sound  and  kno^vn  as  early  diastoHCj  and  which  is 
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then  succeeded  by  a  short  period  of  silence,  and  then  a  character- 
istic presystolic  murmur  (Fig.  49).  This  anomaly  is  therefore  a 
breaking  in  two,  as  it  were,  of  the  long  murmur,  and  by  Fraentzel 
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was  called  the  *'  inlerrupled  modified  presystolic  murmur,*^  It  ia 
very  diagnostiCj  but  maj  easily  mislead  an  inexperienced  auscul- 
tator.    Should  such  difficulty  of  interpretation  arise,  error  may  be 
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avoided  by  dwe  attention  to  the  associated  secondary  physical  signs 
and  to  the  moiU  Scat  ions  of  the  heart-sounds  soon  to  be  described. 

Another  departure  from  what  is  usually  heard  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis  is  the  retention  of  the  presystolic  bruit  and  of  the  first  sound 
without  a  second  sounds  or  of  the  niunuur  alone  wUhout  either  of 
the  cardiac  tones.  Attention  is  directed  to  these  anomalies  by 
Brofldbent,  who  states  that  under  such  circumstances  it  is  possible 
for  the  murmur  to  lye  mistaken  for  a  systolic  one  followed  by  a 
second  sound,  <»r  fnr  t[ie  bruit  to  be  consi«lered  systolic,  and  to 
have  replaced  the  sound  altogether.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
such  an  error,  since  a  systolic  murmur  means  regurgitation,  and 
for  sake  of  prognosis  as  well  as  treatment  stenosis  should  be  recog- 
nised as  such  whenever  it  exists.  A  mistake  can  probably  be 
ivoided  by  palpation  of  the  carotid  pulse,  when  it  w*ill  be  found 
It  this  is  pi'eeetled  by  the  murmur. 

Such  comparison  of  the  time  of  the  murmur  with  that  of  the 
carotid  pulse  is  likewise  valuable  when,  aa  stated  by  Fraentzel,  the 
prejsystolic  murnuir  disappears  in  the  last  weeks  of  life,  or  be- 
comes merged  into  a  systolic  one. 

The  various  modifications  in  rhythm  and  intensity  of  the 
10 
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mitral  obstructive  mumiur  are  due  to  differences  in  the  rapidity 
and  force  with  which  the  blood  flows  through  the  narrowed  orifice. 
It  is  conceivable — e.  g.,  that  during  the  fore  part  of  diastole  blood 
flows  too  gently  into  the  relaxed  ventricle  to  produce  sonorous 
eddies  and  vibrations.  When,  however,  it  is  energetically  pro- 
pelled by  auricular  contraction,  eddies  or  currents  are  generated 
of  sufficient  force  to  give  rise  to  the. presystolic  murmur.  In  the 
same  manner  a  diastolic  murmur  following  the  second  tone  owes 
its  production  to  sonorous  eddies  generated  as  the  blood  gushes 
out  of  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  Then  as  blood-pressure  in 
the  ventricle  is  raised,  vibratory,  and  hence  audible  currents  cease 
for  a  time,  until  auricular  systole  again  throws  the  blood-stream 
into  sound-producing  currents  and  eddies.  Xarrowing  and  rough- 
ening of  the  mitral  orifice  furnish  all  the  conditions  essential  for 
the  generation  of  eddying  or  whirling  currents  in  the  blood-stream 
as  it  passes  the  ostium.  Yet  if  the  blood-flow  is  languid  the  eddies 
within  it  may  fail  to  set  up  vibrations  of  sufficient  force  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  ear  or  hand  of  the  examiner.  This  explains  why 
shortly  before  death  or  during  times  of  great  cardiac  feebleness 
the  presystolic  murmur  may  disappear,  and  why  it  reappears  as 
heart-power  is  restored. 

Ileart'sounds, — The  recognition  of  the  characteristic  murmur 
of  mitral  obstruction  is  not  enough ;  it  is  necessary  to  also  study 
and  recognise  i)eculiarities  in  the  heart-sounds.  In  well-marked 
cases  the  first  tone  at  the  aj^ex  is  short  and  valvular,  or,  as  is  said, 
'*  thumping.''  This  quality  is  so  peculiar  and  striking  as  to  be 
quite  distinctive  and  of  itself  sufficient  many  times  for  an  experi- 
enced auscultator  to  make  a  diagnosis  on  it  alone.  It  is  the  audi- 
tory impression  of  the  sharp,  quick  tap  that  forms  the  apex-beat 
in  this  disease. 

The  second  sound  at  the  ajiex  may  be  distinct,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  indistinct.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  it  is  sometimes 
split  or  reduplicated  in  consequence  of  the  pulmonic  valve  being 
closed  a  fraction  of  a  second  later  than  the  aortic,  according  to  the 
law  that  the  valve  closure  is  delayed  in  that  artery  in  which  Blood- 
pressure  is  the  higher.  In  addition  also  the  pulmonic  second  sound 
is  accentuated. 

The  phenomenon,  however,  which  is  of  greatest  interest  in 
many  ways  is  what  is  termed  the  simulated  or  apparent  doubling 
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of  the  second  sound.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  split- 
ting of  the  second  sound  at  the  base.  It  is  limited  strictly  to  the 
mitral  area^  sometimes  to  tlie  very  site  o£  the  apex-thrust,  and  con- 
sists in  the  occorrenee  of  a  third  tone,  which  immediately  follows 
the  normal  second  sound.  English  clinicians  have  given  much 
study  to  this  apparent  doubling  of  tlie  second  sound,  and  have 
offered  a  variety  of  explanations  for  its  oceurrence.  The  most 
reasonable  theory  is,  as  suggested  by  Sansom,  that  it  is  in  some  way 
a  sound  of  valve-tension  being  produced  as  the  blood  gushes  forci- 
bly out  of  the  auriele  into  the  ventricle.  This  seems  borne  out  by 
the  observation  that  this  sound  sometimes  becomes  changed  into, 
or  re[ilact*d  by  an  early  diastolic  nnirmnr*  Sansom  states  also  that 
this  double  sound  is  heard  nt  some  time  or  other  in  all  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis,  and  indeed  may  in  some  instances  be  the  only  indi- 
cation of  the  lesion. 

When  this  auscultatory  phenomenon  is  present,  together  with 
a  presystolic  nuirnuir,  it  forms  a  very  striking  assemblage  of 
sounds  that  cannot  possibly  lie  mistaken  for  any  other  condition 
than  mitral  stenosis. 

1  have  known  this  doubling  of  the  second  sound  to  be  inappre- 
ciable when  the  lirart  was  not  strong,  and  to  eome  out  clearly  and 
beautifully  as  treatment  restored  cardiac  power.  When  the  heart 
beats  slowly  and  regularly  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  diffei*- 
entiate  the  several  sounds  and  munuurs  heard  in  mitral  stenosis. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  rhythm  of  the  lieart  is  disturbed,  the 
impression  may  be  received  of  an  indistinguishable  jumble  of 
sounds,  both  normal  and  adventitious.  Thus,  I  have  a  male  pa- 
tient with  a  rheumatic  mitral  narrowing  combined  with  a  slight 
degree  of  insufticieuey  who  presents  such  a  jumble.  When,  as  now 
and  then  happens^  his  heart's  action  is  tolerably  slow  and  regular 
I  hear  the  following:  A  nnigh  presystolic  murnmr  ending  in  a 
thumping  first  sound,  then  an  exceedingly  brief  pause,  followed 
by  a  doubled,  or  apparently  thmldcd,  second  sound,  which  in  its 
turn  is  succeeded  hy  a  short,  early  diastolic  murmur  and  a  short 
silence  preceding  the  next  presystolic  bruit.  At  times  a  short  sys- 
tolic murmur  acconipanies  the  first  sound,  and  as  this  heart  is  gen- 
erally very  irregular  in  rhythm  it  can  better  Ik:*  imagined  than  de- 
fiCTil)ed  what  an  unintelligible  mixture  is  made  by  its  sounds  and 
murmurs. 
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Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis  is  usually  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  It  may,  however,  be  difficult  and 
next  to  impossible  to  say  whether  it  or  insufficiency  is  present. 
Such  a  differentiation  is  important,  however,  from  the  standpoint 
of  prognosis  and  treatment,  and  should  be  made  when  possible. 
As  aids  in  this  direction  are  the  following:  (1)  Sex,  stenosis 
being  more  common  in  females,  regurgitation  in  males.  (2)  The 
short,  sharp  apex-beat  preceded  by  a  thrill  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration.  (3)  The  greater  extent  of  dulness  over  the  right  heart 
in  stenosis  with  stronger  and  more  distinct  epigastric  pulsation. 

(4)  A  rougher  lower  pitched  murmur  occurring  in  some  portion 
of  the  diastole,  usually  presystolic,  but  often  also  early  diastolic. 

(5)  Doubling  of  the  second  soimd,  limited  strictly  to  the  mitral 
area  or  to  the  apex.  (G)  The  likelihood  in  stenosis  of  more  pro- 
nounced secondary  effects  in  other  organs  than  the  heart.  (7) 
The  greater  smallness  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse  in  stenosis,  and 
the  greater  likelihood  of  arrhythmia  in  regurgitation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  differential  diagnosis  is  not  likely  to  be 
difficult  except  in  the  stage  of  lost  compensation,  and  then  less  de- 
pendence must  be  placed  on  the  auscultatory  findings  than  on  the 
evidences  of  greater  secondary  effects  in  stenosis. 

In  all  cases  the  question  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the 
lesion  is  not  all  of  diagnosis.  One  has  also,  or  in  addition,  to 
decide  the  degree  of  the  lesion  and  the  severity  of  its  effects,  and 
whether  or  not  the  findings  account  for  the  symptoms  complained 
of.  The  degree  must  be  determined  by  careful  consideration  of 
the  murmurs,  sounds,  and  secondary  effects.  The  longer  the  pre- 
systolic murmur,  the  more  thumping  the  first  sound  and  apex-beat, 
the  greater  the  enlargement  of  the  right  and  the  smaller  the  left 
ventricle,  the  feebler  and  smaller  the  pulse,  the  more  pronounced 
the  evidences  of  secondary  effects  on  the  liver — then  the  more  pro- 
nounced will  be  the  degree  of  narrowing.  The  association  of  a 
mitral  regurgitant  bruit  points  to  a  medium  degree  of  stenosis, 
and  so,  according  to  Sansom,  does  the  simulated  doubling  of  the 
second  sound  at  the  apex. 

Dyspnira  on  even  slight  exertion,  as  slow  walking,  great  prone- 
ness  to  cough,  and  other  signs  of  bronchial  congestion,  a  feeling  of 
weakness  and  fatigue  out  of  proportion  to  the  effort  occasioning  it, 
scantiness  of  urine,  emptiness  of  the  arterial  system — are  all  symp- 
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toms  itidieiitive  of  serious  circulatory  embarrassment,  and  attribu- 
table to  the  valvular  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  neuralgic  pains  in  the  pra^cordia  and  a 
feeling  of  fulness  or  uneasiness  in  the  eardiac  region,  coldness  and 
nmnbness  of  one  hand  and  not  the  other,  or  of  the  hands  and  not 
the  feet,  headaelie,  and  prolonired  vertigo,  the  patient  being  quiet 
and  the  pulse  not  feebler  than  usual,  a  feeling  of  nervousness  and 
restlessness- — may  al!  be  neurotic  manifestations  depending  on  de- 
fective nutrition  or  elimination,  and  in  such  eases  are  apt  to  be 
out  of  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  lesion  and  to  symptoms  dis- 
tinctive of  canliac  disease. 

Prognosis, — In  gencrid,  this  is  less  favourulile  thim  that  of 
mitral  inrujupeiunce,  ami  for  two  reasons;  (1)  Obytruetion  is  con- 
stant and  tends  to  greater  stasis  in  the  pulmonic  vessels,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle  are  subjected 
to  greater  strain.  They  are  likely,  therefore,  to  break  in  tlieir  com- 
pensation at  an  earlier  period.  (2)  ilitral  stenosis  is  a  progress- 
ive lesion^  and  may  under  the  influence  of  re[)eated  attacks  of  sub- 
acute rlieurualism  become  at  length  so  extreme  thai  life  cannot  be 
maintained. 

When  the  narrowing  is  pronounced  there  is  but  a  small  vol- 
ume of  blood  ejected  into  the  arterial  system,  general  nutrition  is 
correspondingly  poor,  complications  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  are 
more  likely,  outdoor  exercise  is  diflicult  if  not  impossible,  normal 
metabcdic  prcK*esscs  tire  interfered  with,  and  general  nutrition 
l»ecomes  very  defective. 

Ln  a  w^ord,  even  when  uncouiplicated  and  apparently  well  com- 
pensated, mitral  stenosis  offers  an  excei*dingly  grave  prognosis. 
By  some  authorities  the  average  length  of  life  is  set  down  as  not 
far  from  ten  years.  It  stands  next  to  aortic  regurgitation  in 
point  of  gravity. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  average 
age  at  which  death  took  place  in  several  series  of  cases.  Of  San- 
sonvs  61  cases  death  occurred  at  32,7  years.  In  Uayden's  42  cases 
death  Uyok  place  at  37.8  years.  Of  Broadhent's  53  cases  it  oc- 
curred at  33  years  for  males,  and  37  to  38  for  females.  Sam^ays 
found  that  at  Guy^s  Hospital  during  a  period  of  ten  years  the 
average  length  of  life  for  both  sexes  was  38.33  years;  in  less  pro- 
nounced forms,  43. G  years;  more  extreme  cases^  33,6  years* 
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The  influence  of  age,  habits,  occupations,  environment,  etc., 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Prognosis  in  General. 

Mode  and  OaiuieB  of  Death. — Death  in  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  results  most  commonly  from  increase  of  cardiac  asthenia, 
the  same  as  in  mitral  regurgitation,  or  from  the  overpowering 
effects  on  the  heart  and  lungs  of  hydrothorax  and  stasis  in  the  pid- 
monary  system.  Pulmonary  infarcts  are  particularly  liable  to 
occur,  and  are  then  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Sudden  death 
is  possible,  but  is  not  likely  except  in  the  terminal  stage,  when 
sudden  exertion  may  bring  about  diastolic  arrest  of  the  already 
overburdened  heart. 

Even  when  compensation  is  fairly  good  the  patient  may  at  any 
time  succumb  to  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  A 
lad  of  sixteen,  whose  compensation  allowed  him  to  occasionally 
enjoy  a  hunting  trip,  contracteil  a  cold  on  such  a  trip,  and  died 
two  days  thereafter  of  what  was  thought  by  his  physician  to  be 
extreme  pulmonary  congestion.  An  attack  of  acute  pulmonary 
(edema  is  also  a  ]K>ssibIe  cause  of  death  the  same  as  in  mitral  re- 
gurgitation. In  one  case  coming  under  my  knowledge  obstinate 
vomiting  contributed  largely  to  the  fatal  result  by  preventing 
retention  of  food  and  remedies.  The  end  appeared  to  come  as 
much  through  general  as  cardiac  exhaustion.  Death  may  be 
preceded  by  mild  delirium,  or  consciousness  may  he  retained 
to  the  last. 

Of  24  cases  analyzed  by  Ilustedt  with  reference  to  causes  of 
death,  he  found  heart-weakness  in  8  cases,  pulmonary  infarct  in  1, 
pneumonia  in  4,  pulmonary  collaj)se  in  1,  emphysema  in  2,  apo- 
plexy in  3,  bronchitis  in  1,  pleurisy  in  1,  meningitis  in  1,  perito- 
nitis in  1,  and  delirium  in  1. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  so  well  many  of  the  features  that 
have  l)een  dwelt  on  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  they  are  here 
appended : 

Mrs.  C,  Irish-American,  aged  thirty-four,  was  admitted  to 
St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  XovemWr  20, 1900,  complaining  of  breath- 
lessness  on  exertion,  cough,  and  frothy  white  sputum.  Both  par- 
ents had  died  of  heart-disease,  but  three  sisters  and  one  brother  were 
living  and  healthy.  The  patient  had  had  measles  and  pertussis  in 
childhood,  but  no  rheumatism.  She  had  been  married  thirteen 
years,  had  six  children,  of  which  the  youngest  was  three,  and  had 
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had  six  abortioiiSy  Al  of  which  she  had  herself  induced,  and  which 
had  not  been  followed  bj  chill  or  fever*  During  the  first  pregnancy 
she  had  had  a'deiria  of  the  left  leg,  passed  no  urine  for  two  days, 
and  had  come  near  '*  smotheriiij^/'  Iler  physician  declared  she 
had  *"  water  around  her  heart/*  and  had  tapped  lier,  bnt  &he  could 
not  say  whether  water  had  been  obtained  or  not.  She  had  been 
troubled  with  dyspncr-a  on  exertion  for  a  iiiiniber  of  years,  and  this 
had  always  bee!i  particularly  bad  during  her  pregnancies. 

Examination  sliowed  a  womnn  of  medium  height,  w^eighing 
114  pounds,  slight  cyanosis  about  lips,  cohl,  moist  extremities,  and 
pulsation  of  the  exterunl  jugu- 
lars, tongue  having  a  whitish 
coat  and  indented  by  the  teeth. 
The  pulse  was  KJ4,  compres- 
jiible,  and  irregular  in  force 
and  volume,  but  there  was  no 
pitting  of  the  skin  over  the 
ankles  or  elsewhere.  The 
apex-beat  was  in  the  sixth  in- 
terspace, 4^  inches  to  left  of 
the  midsternal  line,  of  tlie 
character  of  a  faint  tap  in  an 
area  of  diffused  impulse  (Fig. 
50).  A  presystolie  thrill  ran 
up  to  and  ended  with  this 
faint,  sharp  tap,  and  there 
was  marked  epigastric  pulsa- 
tion. Relative  dulness  was  in- 
creased in  all  i^liameters,  from  third  interspace  to  sixth,  and  from 
2  inches  to  right  uf  median  line  to  5  inches  to  left  of  the  same. 
The  first  soimd  was  thumping,  beard  throughout  praecordia,  and 
followed  quickly  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  second  smuid,  the  aortic 
second  being  weak  and  the  puhnonic  second  markedly  accentuated, 
A  harsh  murmur  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  mitral  area  Iw^^gan  im- 
mediately after  the  second,  ran  up  to  and  ended  wMth  the  next 
ensuing  first  sound,  and  was  not  transmitted  into  the  axillary  re- 
gion. The  lungs  revealed  impaired  resonance  at  the  posterior 
bases,  with  some  moist  rfdes.  The  liver  was  palpable  two  finger- 
breadths  below  the  inferior  <K>stal  margin,  but  the  spleen  was  not 
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palpable,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  free  fluid  in  the  abdomen. 
The  urine  was  scanty,  dark-coloured,  and  contained  a  trace  of  albu- 
min. The  tempt^ature  was  98.6°  F.  and  respirations  28.  Her 
stomach  was  very  irritable,  and  for  several  days  she  had  not  been 
able  to  retain  nourishment. 

Four  hours  after  her  admission  her  pulse  had  increased  in 
rapidity  and  feebleness,  and  so  few  of  the  pulse-waves  reached  the 
wrist  that  the  heart-rate  had  to  be  counted  with  the  stethoscope.  It 
was  beating  180  per  minute.  Cyanosis  had  deepened,  cough  and 
dyspnoea  were  very  bad,  rales  had  grown  more  numerous,  and  the 
liver  had  increased  in  size.  Her  condition  was  so  critical  that  she 
was  given  a  hypodermic  injection  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  morphine  with 
^  of  atropine,  nitroglycerin  ^hify  ^^^  A  ^^  sulphate  of  strych- 
nine, this  latter  to  be  rci>eated  every  two  hours  during  the  night. 
An  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  was  also  administered,  and  a 
few  hours  subsequently  she  was  put  upon  10-minim  doses  of  tinc- 
ture of  digitalis  every  four  hours.  By  the  next  day  her  condition 
had  improved  materially,  the  pulse  coming  down  to  134,  and  being 
rather  more  regular,  but  the  strychnine,  digitalis,  and  a  daily  dose 
of  salts  were  continued.  Without  detailing  all  the  fluctuations 
of  this  patient  for  the  ensuing  ten  days,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
pulse  showed  ever-rocurring  vagaries,  being  at  one  time  fairly 
regular,  all  waves  reaching  the  wrist,  and  at  others  being  rapid, 
irregular,  and  intermittent.  The  liver  also  varied  in  size,  dimin- 
ishing and  increasing  according  to  the  persistence  and  regularity 
with  which  the  salts  were  administered.  The  rough,  however, 
gradually  grew  less,  expectoration  diminished,  pain  left  the  epi- 
gastrium, she  retained  nourishment,  and  as  a  rule  got  several 
hours'  good  sleep  each  night.  As  the  condition  improved,  the 
strychnine  was  les:?ened  in  frequency  of  administration,  but  the 
digitalis  was  continued.  At  one  time  indeed  its  action  was  sup- 
plemented by  strophanthus.  At  length,  by  Xovember  30th,  her 
pulse-rate  averaged  84,  and  it  was  recorded  that  all  the  waves 
reached  the  wrist.  Ihilness  and  rAles  had  l(»ft  the  lungs,  but  the 
liver  still  remained  palpable,  although  smaller  in  size.  The  pa- 
tient then  left  the  hospital  abruptly.  Two  months  subsequently 
she  again  re-entered,  complaining  as  before  of  cough  and  expec- 
toration, but  showing  no  dropsy.  Treatment  again  benefited  her, 
and  she  again  withdrew  from  observ^ation.     I  am  indebted  for 
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the  BOftes  of  this  case  to  Dr,  J.  K.  Yimg,  one  of  the  internes  at 
the  time. 

This  case  illustrates  fairly  well  the  symptoms  and  amenabil- 
ity to  treatment  of  a  ease  of  mitral  stenosis  in  whieh  compensa- 
tion was  broken,  but  not  irreparably  so^  and  in  which,  with  signs 
of  stasis  amounting  even  to  a  relative  incompetence  of  the  tricus- 
pid valve,  there  was  no  u^dema.  In  fact,  the  hmnt  of  the  dis- 
turbance was  borne  mainly  by  the  Inngs^  the  dulness  and  rales, 
the  dyspncea,  cough,  and  frothy  expectoration  being  the  result  of 
the  great  pulmonary  engorgement.  It  is  bard  to  explain  why  in 
such  a  case  oedema  is  absent,  whereas  in  other  individuals  with 
apparently  no  greater  stasis,  dropsy  wiU  be  a  marked  and  dis- 
tressing feature.  It  certainly  seems  to  corroborate  the  view  that 
dropsy  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  blood  and  nutrition  of  the 
capillaries,  as  well  as  up<3n  the  degree  of  capillary  and  venous 
engorgement.  This  patient  subsequently  succuuibe<l  to  a  third 
attack  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  B.,  aged  twenty-nine,  tailor,  consulted  me  January  9, 
1900^  on  accoimt  of  great  breathlessness  u]Kin  the  slightest  effort. 
He  gave  a  history  of  rheuma- 
tism four  years  previous,  since 
which  time  he  had  suffered 
with  subacute  articular  pains. 
Gonorrha^a  six  years  ago, 
with  stricture  at  present  time. 
With  the  exception  nf  a  **  bad 
eye,"  nature  unknmvTi,  at  six 
years  of  age,  has  had  no  other 
illness.  Heart  began  to  trou* 
hie  him  one  year  after  the 
rheumatic  attack,  but  was  not 
treated  for  heart-disease  until 
the  sunmier  of  1890.  His 
symptoms  were  great  dys- 
pnrpa  on  effort,  cough  once  in  a 
while  at  morning  and  evening, 
vertigo  upon  exercise,  some 
pain  between  the  shoulders,  and  poor  appetite,  but  sleep  good. 
His  pulse  while  sitting  was  w^ak,  small,  regular,  and  90.     The 
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examination  of  the  heart  discovered  the  weak  apex-beat  at  the 
fifth  interspace,  nipple-line,  3J  inches  from  median  line,  and 
preceded  by  a  short  thrill  (Fig.  51).  The  apex-beat  was  not 
thumping,  but  there  was  marked  epigastric  pulsation.  Abso- 
lute dulness  was  increased  from  right  border  of  sternum,  at  fourth 
costal  cartilage,  to  left  of  parasternal  line.  lielative  dulness 
from  lower  border  of  third  costal  cartilage  above  to  junction  of 
sixth  and  seventh  costal  cartilages  below,  IJ  inch  to  right  of 
median  line  and  to  J  of  an  inch  outside  of  nipple.  The  pulmonic 
second  sound  was  found  accentuated.  Second  sound  was  not 
doubled  at  base,  but  limited  to  area  of  the  apex-beat  was  an 
apparent  doubling  of  the  second  sound,  the  second  clement  at 
times  having  the  character  of  a  short  murmur,  and  separated  from 
the  following  presystolic  murmur.  At  lower  inner  edge  of  the 
apex-beat  the  first  sound  was  also  doubled  at  times. 

A  short,  rough  presystolic  murmur  was  found  just  within, 
and  a  blowing  systolic  at  the  apex.  The  murmurs  and  sounds 
made  a  rolling,  tumbling  rhythm.  In  dorsal  decubitus  the  appar- 
ent doubling  of  second  sound  w^as  very  marked  at  inner  edge  of 
apex.  As  the  heart  occasionally  slowed,  the  first  sound  was  found 
also  doubled,  the  first  element  replacing  the  presystolic  murmur. 
The  systolic  murmur  became  plain  and  whistling  with  a  very  pro- 
nounced blow  2  inches  to  left  of  nipple.  The  liver  was  palpable 
a  finger-breadth  below  the  costal  arch. 

The  diagnosis  made  was  mitral  stenosis  and  insufficiency,  with 
secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  thirty-three  years,  weight  115  pounds,  height 
medium,  American,  was  examined  March  29,  1901.  Her  father 
was  living,  but  had  cough,  while  a  maternal  uncle  and  a  maternal 
aunt  had  died  of  consumption.  At  eighteen  she  had  suffered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and  had  had  more 
or  less  joint  pains  for  three  or  four  years  subsequently.  Of  chil- 
dren's diseases,  she  had  had  a  mild  attack  of  scarlatina  when  a 
child,  and  thought  that  during  her  childhood  she  had  also  had 
pleurisy.  She  had  had  a  second  j)leuritis  a  year  prior  to  her 
examination  by  me.  Her  present  illness  dated  back  to  1891, 
when  she  first  began  to  have  a  cough,  but  her  symptoms  had 
grown  much  worse  for  the  last  year,  and  she  had  gro\vn  percep- 
tibly paler.     In  the  way  of  symptoms,  she  complained  chiefly  of 
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chronic  cough,  which  was  most  troiiblesonie  at  night,  and  of  con- 
siJerable  yellowish  spiituui,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  said  to 
have  been  discovered.  She  noticed  shortness  of  breath  in  walk- 
ing and  ascending  stairs.  The  api>etite  %i^as  poor  and  the  diges- 
tion weak,  although  bowel  movements  were  regular,  as  also  were 
the  menses.  Sleep  was  disturbed  by  the  cough,  and  there  was 
slight  pain  in  the  right  hip  and  the  left  side  of  the  chest  near  the 
shoulder*  The  voice  was  husky,  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  laryngoscopic  ius^jK^ction  revealed  no  infiltration  of  the 
larynx- 

Examination, — The  pulse  was  105,  small,  regular,  and  of  no- 
ticeably low  tension.  The  temperature  taken  at  12  M.  was  \>d^  F. 
Respirations  were  shallow,  but  not  hurried.  The  chest  was  mod- 
erately emaciated,  very  shallow  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter, 
and  flattened  Imtb  above  ami  below  the  right  clavicle.  V<:K*al  frem- 
itus was  increased  at  both  apices,  particularly  the  right.  Ui>on 
the  right  sitle,  dulness  extended  from  the  apex  to  the  third  inter- 
space in  front  and  to  the  middle  of  the  scapula  behind,  shading 
off  to  impaired  resonance  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  scapula  and 
below  this  point,  becoming  airain  more  pronounced  towards  the 
posterior  axillary  line.  In  the  right  infraclavicular  region  there 
were  bronchial  breath -sounds,  moist  rfdes  of  varying  size*,  and 
the  voice-soundr,  were  so  concentrated  and  hollow  as  to  strongly 
suggest  a  cavity.  Posteriorly,  respiratory  sounds  were  also  bron- 
chial, and  the  act  of  coughing  developed  numerous  fine  and  coarse 
crackling  riiles  as  far  down  as  the  inferior  scapula  angle.  At  the 
left  apex  there  was  impaireil  resonance  both  front  and  back  to 
the  level  of  the  second  rib,  and  over  this  area  breath-sounds  were 
broncJio-vesicnlar,  and  cough  procJuced  crumpling  rales  that  ex- 
tended below  the  limits  of  alight  diilness* 

The  apex-beat  was  situated  in  the  fifth  left  interspace  slightly 
within  the  nipple-line,  was  feeble,  and  of  the  character  of  a  quick 
thump,  and  was  preceded  by  a  short  yet  distinct  thrill  that  ended 
with  the  cardiac  impulse.  Relative  heart's  dulncss  was  somewhat 
inereascil  towards  the  right  and  downward,  but  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  vertical  nipple-line  at  the  left  (Fig.  52).  Upon  aus- 
cultation the  first  sound  at  the  apex  was  short,  sharp,  and  thump- 
ing, the  second  sound  was  not  doubled,  and  the  pulmonic  second 
lone  was  markedly  accentuated.     A  rather  short,  rough,  distinctly 
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presystolic  mnniuir  ran  up  to  and  ended  abruptly  with  the  sharp 
first  sound,  and  was  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  standing  position, 

A  high-pitrhc'J  systolic  whiff 
aecoiii])anied  the  systole  in  the 
mitral  area,  hut  was  not  trans- 
mitted to  any  appreciable  dis- 
tance  outside  this  area. 

The  abdomen  was  flat  and 
thin,  the  lower  hepatic  border 
distinctly  palpable  and  tender 
to  pressure,  and  hepatic  dul- 
ness  reached  frtim  tlie  upper 
margin  of  the  sixth  rib  in  the 
uiauiillary  line  to  slightly  be- 
low the  inferior  costal  arch. 

The  diairnosis  was  clearly 
ch  run  i  c  pid  nion  a  ry  t ube rculo- 
SIS  with  softening  and  Vfimica 
in  the  right  hing,  incipient 
disease  of  the  left  upper  lobe, 
mitral  stenosis  of  first  degree,  with  probably  some  regurgitation, 
the  valvular  lesion  being  of  rheuuiatie  origin  and  in  good  com- 
pensation. 

This  ease  is  interesting  because  of  the  rather  rare  association 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  mitral  stenosis,  and  would  seem  to 
corroborate  the  view  that  this  valvular  lesion  is  sometimes  of 
tuberculous  origin,  were  it  not  for  the  very  definite  history  of 
inflanunatory  rheumatism  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  likewise 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Ilokitansky*s  statements  concerning  the  an- 
tagonism between  mitral  stenosis  and  consuuqttion*  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  narrowing  was  not  extreme 
and  was  combined  with  regurgitation,  a  form  of  mitral  disease 
which  is  not  so  infrequently  associated  with  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis as  was  once  thouglit. 

Furthemiorej  this  ease  raises  the  very  interesting  query  if 
this  stenosis  mny  not  have  exerted  a  retarding  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  the  lung  affection,  although  in  this  connection  it 
should  be  stated  that  her  residence  has  been  in  southwestern  Kan- 
sas, where  the  air  is  dry  and  the  altitude  not  far  from  2,000  feet. 
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For  my  part  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  attribute  the  slow  ad- 
vance of  the  pulmonary  affection  in  this  case  to  other  factors, 
possibly  to  climatic  influences,  possibly  to  inherent  mildness  of 
the  tuberculous  infection  itself,  rather  than  to  the  mitral  obstruc- 
tion, since,  as  suggested  by  Sansom,  it  is  reasonable  to  assimie  that 
a  valvular  lesion  would  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  resistance 
of  the  organism,  particularly  in  one  inheriting  a  predisposition  to 
tuberculous  disease. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
AORTIC   REGURGITATION 

In  this  forai  of  valvular  disease  a  portion  of  the  blood  dis- 
charged into  the  aorta  with  each  ventricular  systole  leaks  back 
into  the  left  ventricle  during  its  diastole.  Although  relative  in- 
competence may  be  produced  by  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ostium, 
the  disease  in  question  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  due  to 
structural  defect  of  the  valve  itself. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Defects  in  the  aortic  valve  leading  to 
regurgitation  are  as  nearly  analogous  to  those  found  in  mitral  re- 
gurgitation as  the  anatomy  id  the  valve  will  allow\  They  may 
follow  acute  endocarditis,  or  may  be  the  result  of  a  non-inflamma- 
tory sclerosis.  The  latter  is  more  often  the  case  here  than  at  the 
mitral  orifice  because  the  aortic  valve  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  increased  blood-pressure  due  to  muscular  exertion. 

The  leaflets,  one  or  all,  may  be  retracted,  curled,  or  shrivelled, 
so  as  to  permit  a  free  regurgitation.  Old  vegetations  on  the  ven- 
tricular surface  may  interfere  with  their  complete  apposition.  In 
short,  the  conditions  parallel  those  found  in  mitral  insufiicieney, 
with  exception  of  the  influence  of  contraction  of  the  chordae  ten- 
dinea;  and  papillary  muscles. 

Acute  incompetence  may  <wcur  during  ulcerative  endocarditis 
by  the  i)erf oration  of  one  of  the  valve-cusps.  Very  rarely  a  cusp 
may  rupture  during  violent  muscular  exercise.  The  aortic  semi- 
lunar valve  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  structures  in  the  body,  and 
yet  one  of  the  strongest,  sustaining  as  it  does  the  whole  blood- 
pressure  of  the  systemic  circulation.  It  is  hence  extremely  un- 
likely that  muscular  exertion  could  be  severe  enough  to  raise 
blood-pressure  to  a  height  sufficient  to  rupture  a  healthy  valve. 
Probably  in  such  cases  the  valve  has  been  weakened  either  by  de- 
generation or  inflammation. 

As  in  mitral  disease,  regurgitation  is  often  combined  with 
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Bome  degree  of  stenosis,  but  regurgilation  may  occur  without  nar- 
rowing, and  occasionally,  in  eonsetjuence  of  dilatation  of  the  vea- 
t ricks  even  with  s?trciching,  of  the  aortic  ring.  That  such  en- 
largement of  the  ring,  leading  to  relative  insufficiency,  could  take 
place,  was  long  doubted,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  annulus 
fibrosns,  but  so  many  instances  of  the  kind  have  been  observed 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt. 

The  first  etfect  on  the  heart  is  dilatatioii  of  the  left  ventricle. 
This  is  due  to  the  impact  on  its  inner  surface  of  the  regurgitant 
stream,  wbich  in  very  free  regurgitation  reenters  with  nearly  the 
force  with  which  it  was  driven  out  of  the  ventricle.  Such  lesions, 
however,  are  of  gradual  development,  and  the  increasing  work 
leads  to  a  corresponding  hypertrophy  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
which  enables  it  not  only  to  withstand  the  strain  of  the  regurgita- 
tion, but  to  expel  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  blood  present  in 
the  chamber  at  the  beginning  of  its  systole.  This  hypertrophy  in 
aortic  insufficiency  is  of  early  development  and  often  becomes  so 
extreme  that  some  of  the  largest  henrts  on  record  are  those  show- 
ing this  defect.  The  wall  of  the  liyporfrophied  ven trifle  may  be 
as  thick  as  4  centimetres  (1|  inch ),  The  apex  of  the  left  ventricle 
projects  far  beyond  that  of  its  fellow^  and  the  inrerventricnlar 
sa?ptum  is  displaced,  encroaching  largely  on  the  cavity  of  the 
right  chamber. 

As  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  intut't  rhe  effects  of  aortic 
regurgitation  upon  the  heart  are  limited  to  the  left  ventricle.  If, 
however,  the  mitral  is  incompetent,  either  from  disense  of  the 
valve  or  relatively  from  the  enlargement  of  the  ventricle,  the  phe- 
nomena described  as  the  results  of  mitral  incompetency  are  addeii 
to  those  of  the  aortic  lesion.  In  such  an  event,  of  course,  the  right 
heart  is  also  enlarged,  and  the  largest  hearts  have  been  those  show- 
ing this  combination  of  lesions.  Such  a  heart  may  weigh  as  much 
ag  3  or  4  pounds.  Indeed,  von  Ziemssen  has  reported  6  pounds 
as  the  weight  of  a  specimen  obtained  from  one  of  the  great 
Stokes's  patients.  On  account  of  its  siise  such  a  heart  is  spoken  of 
as  for  bovinum.  The  lieart  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  C\  C.  O'Byrne 
weighs  2]  pounds,  and  in  it  the  refrnrgitation  could  not  have  been 
extreme  (Plate  II).  The  i»oint  of  interest  in  tlii;*  sperimen  is  the 
swinging  vegetation,  3  eentimetres  long,  and  containing  calcareous 
nodules,  which  evidently  swung  in  the  blood-stream,  now  in  the 
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ventricle,  and  again  in  the  aorta,  for  on  the  intima  of  the  aorta 
and  on  the  mural  endocardium  of  the  ventricle,  at  the  points 
where  the  vegetation  must  have  struck,  are  marked  atheroma- 
tous patches.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  musical  murmur 
during  life. 

The  greatly  increased  force  with  which  such  a  ventricle  pro- 
pels the  blood  into  the  aorta  throws  great  strain  on  the  walls  of 
that  vessel,  and  hence  atheromatous  changes  are  often  found  not 
onlv  in  the  aorta,  but  in  the  whole  arterial  svstem.  That  such 
change  is  due  to  this  valvular  disease  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
of  its  occurrence  in  young  and  otherwise  healthy  individuals^  in 
whom  it  would  not  be  expected  to  exist. 

When  this  valvular  disease  is  the  result  of  a  general  sclerosis, 
the  myocardium  is  apt  to  be  so  degenerated  as  a  result  of  coronary 
involvement  that  hypertrophy  is  not  great.  It  is  when  the  disease 
develops  in  young  and  healthy  individuals  as  a  result  of  endocar- 
ditis that  the  enormous  heart  is  usually  found. 

Etiology. — Endocarditis  aflFecting  the  semilunar  valve  may 
have  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  valve, 
and  hence  the  discussion  of  its  causes  does  not  need  to  be  rei)eated. 

Aortic  regurgitation  may  be  met  with  in  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  however,  that  this 
lesion,  even  when  due  to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  is  far  more  com- 
mon in  males  than  in  females.  AMien  develoi)ed  at  or  after  mid- 
dle age,  it  is  usually  due  to  those  conditions  which  bring  about 
sclerosis,  and  which  are  fully  considered  in  other  chapters  (pages 
201  and  741).  This  sclerotic  form  is  also  undoubtedly  met  with 
more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  and  for  the  reason  that 
arterial  degeneration  is  more  common  in  the  former — and  there- 
fore the  etiological  factors  leading  to  sclerotic  change  in  the  aortic 
cusps  are  essentially  those  of  arteriosclerosis. 

In  a  considerable  portion  of  males  suflFering  from  aortic  re- 
gurgitation there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  and  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol. In  a  most  typical  case  of  this  lesion  recently  seen  in  a  man 
of  thirtv-nine,  svphilis  and  whiskv  were  the  onlv  two  causative 
factors  to  be  elicited.  Gout  and  bodily  toil,  particularly  if  com- 
bined with  alcoholic  excess,  also  seem  to  l>e  causative  agents  of 
considerable  importance. 

As  already  stated  incidentally  in  Morbid   Anatomy,  severe 
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sirain  may  bring  about  acute  incom[>eienc6  of  one  of  tlie  aortic 
cuspe  through  rupture  at  some  point  that  had  been  previously 
weakened  by  inflammation  or  atheromatous  degeneration. 

There  is  a  form  of  aortic  insufficiency  which,  although  not  due 
to  valmlar  defect,  yet  presents  the  same  clinical  features  as  the 
organic  form,  and  is  so  frequently  encountered  that  it  may  here 
be  briefly  dweh  uix»n.  This  is  a  relative  incompetence  of  the  semi- 
lunar valve,  and  it^  causes  are  found  in  conditions  that  predis- 
pose to  stretching  of  the  ventricular  wall  and  of  the  basal  ring 
of  the  aorta.  They  are  therefore  (1)  degenerative  changes  in 
the  myocardium,  (2)  diseases  of  the  aorta  that  greatly  narrow 
its  lumen,  or,  per  contra,  lead  to  its  dilatation,  and  (3)  mediasti- 
nal tumonrs,  which  by  pressure  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  aorta. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  relative  insufficiency  is  aneurysm 
affecting  the  ascending  arch,  or  a  general  dilatation  of  the  aorta 
secondary  to  sclerosis.  In  one  instance  of  the  latter  kind  coming 
under  my  notice  it  was  associated  with  mitral  regurgitation,  also 
of  atheromatous  type,  but  which  had  existed  for  years.  During 
the  later  weeks  of  life  in  this  case  aortic  incomjx^tence  developed, 
and  after  death  was  found  due  to  extensive  atheromatous  degen- 
eration and  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  reaching  from  its  origin  to  the 
beginning  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  vessel. 

In  another  case  in  which  regurgitation  through  the  aortic 
valve  had  run  its  course  to  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few 
months,  post-mMrteni  examination  disclosed  stenosis  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  about  |  an  inch  above  the  insertion  of  the  valve,  so 
pronounced  that  the  lumen  was  diminished  by  at  least  a  half. 
This  narrowing  was  caused  by  a  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  which 
completely  encircled  the  aorta,  anfl  from  the  history  appeared 
to  hav^e  originated  in  acute  intlanmjation  a  year  and  a  half  pre- 
viously. 

As  already  stated,  relative  aortic  incompetence  may  he  the 
ultimate  effect  of  chronic  myocarditis,  which  is  associated  with 
sclerosis  of  the  aorta,  and  which  so  seriously  impairs  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  ring  that  it  gradually  yields  to  the  distending 
force  of  the  blo^nl-wave  as  it  recoils  against  the  closed  valve.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  instance  of  the  kind  as  disclosed  by  the 
necropsy,  althoup:h  dnnng  life  the  regurgitation  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  structural  defect  of  the  valve-segments. 
20 
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Of  53  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  of  which  I  have  records,  46 
occurred  in  the  male  and  only  7  in  the  female  sex.  Seventeen  of 
the  males  and  4  of  the  females  were  below  the  age  of  forty. 
Eleven  of  the  former  who  were  less  than  forty  years  of  age  gave  a 
history  of  rheimiatism  or  scarlatina,  while  10  over  forty  also  had 
had  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases.  Of  the  females,  2  below 
forty  and  1  over  that  age,  gave  a  history  of  rheumatism  or  scarla- 
tina. Of  the  total  number  of  cases,  therefore,  24  were  probably 
due  to  endocarditis.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  of  the  29  males 
and  3  females  over  forty  there  were  19  males  and  2  females  in 
whom  the  lesion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  probable  endocarditis, 
could  be  reasonably  attributed  to  atheroma.  In  whatever  way 
these  figures  are  looked  at  they  exhibit  the  striking  preponder- 
ance of  men  over  women  afflicted  with  this  particular  valve-defect. 

Ssmiptoins. — It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  as  in  other 
vah^lar  diseases  it  is  the  degree  of  compensation  which  deter- 
mines the  presence  or  absence  of  distinctively  cardiac  symptoms. 
In  other  words,  if  the  lesion  is  of  inflammatory  origin,  and  if  the 
state  of  the  myocardium  has  permitted  the  development  of  great 
hypertrojAy,  the  disease  may  remain  entirely  latent  for  many 
years.  Arduous  occupations  requiring  great  physical  eflFort,  feats 
of  endurance  and  skill,  mountain-climbing,  running,  boat-racing, 
football  playing,  tennis,  etc.,  are  often  endured  without  discom- 
fort. I  recall  an  attorney  with  pronounced  aortic  insufficiency  of 
rheumatic  origin  who  consulted  me  soon  after  his  return  from  a 
six-weeks'  vacation  in  Colorado.  He  had  ridden  his  wheel  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000  feet  wuth  no  more  discomfort  than  he  would 
have  experienced  in  Chicago.  The  only  time  he  had  suffered  any 
inconvenience  was  when  he  had  taken  the  train  up  Pike's  Peak. 
Upon  reaching  the  summit,  13,000  feet,  he  fainted  away,  yet 
upon  returning  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  got  on  his  wheel 
and  rode  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Dyspnoea  is  not  ex|)erienced  in  this  stage,  and  aside  from  vio- 
lent action  of  the  heart,  patients  are  totally  unconscious  that  the 
organ  is  anywise  different  from  that  of  their  fellows.  If  any  dis- 
turbance of  bodily  function  exists,  it  is  not  such  as  arises  from 
venous  congestion,  for  so  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  com- 
petent stasis  back  of  the  left  ventricle  is  impossible. 

The  state  of  the  circulation  is  one  of  iniermiftent  a)ia*mm  on 
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ite  part  of  the  arterial  systc^m.  At  each  systole  the  arteries  are 
flushed,  and  with  each  diastole  they  are  relatively  depleted.  The 
tendency,  thorefure,  is  to  a  lack  of  initritiou  of  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  throughout  the  bwly.  This  is  not  specially  manifest 
in  some  persons,  while  in  others  there  is  more  or  less  pallor  and 
delicacy  of  body.  The  muscular  system  in  particular  is  weak, 
and  some  children  show  inability  for  sustained  mental  effort,  yet 
as  a  rule  young  j^jersons  with  aortic  regurgitation  show  nothing 
either  in  appearance  or  deportment  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
their  lesion. 

A  w*ell-eom  pen  sated  aortic  insufticiency  is  not  likely  to  inca- 
pacitate an  otherwise  heahhy  yonug  adult  for  the  active  and  even 
the  arduous  duties  of  professional  or  mercantile  pursuits.  Many 
a  hard-worked  medical  man  with  this  lesion  h  able  to  sustain  the 
severe  mental  and  physical  strain  of  a  large  general  practice  with- 
out more  fatigue  than  his  more  fortunate  confrervs.  The  only 
symptoms  experienced  by  some  patients  are  palpitation  or  slight 
vertigo,  or  botli,  and  yet  trivial  as  they  may  seem  to  be  they  are 
sumetimes  the  earliest  annnnnt*emcnt  of  faltcTing  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  one  instance,  more  than  twenty 
years  before  the  patient's  death,  any  effort  or  excitement  beyond 
a  certain  mmJerate  degree,  brought  on  attacks  of  such  violent  pal- 
pitation as  to  necessitate  absolute  repose  for  hours  in  the  recum- 
Ixmt  posture.  These  attacks  were  also  produced  by  even  small 
doses  of  digitalis,  and  as  they  were  allayed  by  aconite  they  were 
thought  due  to  extreme  hypertrophy.  In  most  cases  such  violent" 
cardiac  action  is  an  expression  of  w^eakness  rather  than  of  ex- 
cessive strength,  as  sometimes  snjiposed.  When  dizziness  is  expe- 
rienced, it  is  usually,  though  by  no  means  always,  induced  by 
sudden  exertion,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  found  that  the 
regurgitation  is  very  free. 

The  cerebral  arteries  are  flushed  with  each  systole,  but  in 
conse<|uenc*»  of  the  regurgitation  blood -pressure  within  them  is 
not  sustained,  and  when  for  any  reason  the  reflux  into  the  ven- 
tricle is  intensified,  tran'?^ient  anaemia  of  the  brain  results  and 
vertigo  is  felt.  In  some  cases  dizziness  is  produced  by  intermit- 
tence  in  the  heart's  contractions,  and  it  is  then  a  mild  manifesta- 
tion of  what  in  other  cases  becomes  a  syncopal  attack.  Indeed, 
fainting  is  an  occasional  symptom  in  this  disease,  in  consequence 
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of  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation  is  the  opposite 
of  what  obtains  in  mitral  stenosis.  This  explains,  I  think,  why  it 
is  that  aortic  patients  are  able  to  lie  low  in  bed,  whereas  those 
suffering  from  mitral  disease  usually  prefer  to  sleep  with  their 
head  and  shoulders  propped  up  on  two  pillows.  In  the  former 
there  is  an  unconscious  attempt  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion upon  the  cerebral  circulation,  while  the  latter  class  of  patients 
seek  to  aid  venous  flow  out  of  the  head  by  that  same  force  of  gravi- 
tation. 

Disorders  of  digestion  are  not  so  common  in  aortic  as  in  mitral 
patients,  and  when  present  are  referable  not  to  interference  with 
the  circulation,  as  has  been  explained  is  the  case  in  lesions  at  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  but  they  are  due  in  most  instances  to 
errors  in  diet  or  whatever  deranges  gastro-intestinal  function  in 
individuals  who  have  no  heart-disease. 

The  comparative  immunity  from  symptoms  enjoyed  for  years, 
it  may  be,  by  persons  whose  disease  is  the  result  of  endocarditis, 
is  not  the  fortunate  lot  of  those  in  whom  the  aortic  valves  have 
become  incompetent  in  consequence  of  sclerosis,  and  in  whom  the 
myocardium  is  incapable  of  maintaining  adequate  compensatory 
hy|)ertrophy.  In  persons,  therefore,  whose  signs  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation develop  during  middle  age,  symptoms  are  apt  to  appear 
early  and  to  be  pronounced.  These  do  not  diflFer  essentially  from 
those  experienced  by  patients  of  the  other  class,  and  are  palpita- 
tion, vertigo  of  more  or  less  intensity  and  frequency,  a  feeling  of 
general  weakness,  uncomfortable  prax'ordial  oppression,  more  or 
less  pain  that  may  be  distinctly  anginal  or  of  an  anginoid  char- 
acter, and  in  particular  distressing  attacks  of  dyspnoea.  AVhen 
these  symptoms  arise  a  fatal  termination  is  not  far  distant. 

With  Dr.  G.  W.  Webster,  October  13,  1900,  I  saw  an  Irishman 
who  presented  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  distress  often  experi- 
enced in  the  terminal  stage  of  aortic  incompetence.  There  was  no 
history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  but  of  syphilis  and  the  im- 
moderate use  of  alcohol.  Three  weeks  prior  to  my  visit  he  had  been 
in  the  country,  and  while  there  had  overexerted  himself,  become 
greatly  fatigued,  and  had  begun  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  sudden 
weakness  with  a  feeling  of  suflFocation.  Upon  his  admission  to 
the  hospital  he  was  suffering  from  frequent  attacks  that  seemed 
to    portend    speedy    dissolution.      His    hurried    and    somewhat 
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laboured  rei^i>irimons  wmild  suddenly  become  so  augiiiented  in 
severity  that  lie  would  spring  into  the  upright  position  gasping 
for  breath,  coughing  and  raiding  frothy  mucus,  while  cyanosis 
beeanie  marked,  and  the  pulse  grew  rather  more  rapid,  irregular, 
aiid  extremely  feeble.  The  face  became  anxious,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  apjjea ranee  of  the  man  was  one  of  direst  distress.  The 
examination  on  admission  disclosed  aortic  regurgitation  and  a 
s<*condarily  leaking  mitral,  with  very  swollen  and  tender  liver. 
Hyp<xlernucs  of  morphine  relieved  these  attacks  in  a  measure, 
and  under  the  free  use  of  cathartics,  digitalisi  and  iodide  of  soda, 
the  condition  so  much  improved  that  the  mitral  no  longer  leaked. 
I  found  a  rather  sparr  man  of  medium  stature  who  looked 
much  older  than  he  really  was.  lie  was  semi-reeuojbc*nt,  an*l 
although  comfortable  was  yet  breathing  with  apparent  difficulty 
and  greater  than  normal  rapidity.  There  was  no  tedema,  and 
t^igns  of  stasis  were  not  notice- 
able. The  tcm[Kiral  and  cervi- 
cal arteries  throbbed  strongly, 
the  pulse  was  (piick  and  of 
the  character  known  as  bis* 
feriens,  and  the  radial  arteries 
w^ere  stiff.  The  lower  bi^rd^  i 
of  the  liver  was  paljjable  a 
short  distance  l>elow  the  costal 
arch,  but  the  organ  was  not 
hard  or  tpn<ler.  (*ardiac  im- 
pulse was  <lifFnsed  and  weak, 
the  indistinct  broa<l  apex-beat 
Indng  in  the  sixth  interspace, 
midway  Ijctween  the  left 
mamillary  and  anterior  axil- 
lary line«.  Percussion  showed 
alight  increase  of  cardiac 
dnbiess  to  the  right  of  the  sternnni  and  downward,  but  very 
great  extension  of  dulness  towards  the  left  and  downward.  The 
outer  border  was  broadly  rounded*  after  the  manner  often  de- 
s*/ribed  as  indicative  of  preponderating  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  wiih  broken  compensation 
(Fig.  53).     When  hypertrophy  predominates,  the  outline  of  the 
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left  ventricle  is  long  and  pointed  with  a  rather  sharp  apex.  Upon 
auscultation  there  was  at  once  detected  a  systolic  and  diastolic 
murmur  of  the  usual  character  in  aortic  regurgitation,  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  accentuated  pulmonic  second  tone  the  heart- 
sounds  were  scarcely  audible.  Indeed,  the  aortic  second  was 
quite  wanting,  and  in  the  neck  was  replaced  by  the  feeble  dis- 
tant diastolic  bruit.  At  the  seat  of  the  apex  the  ear  perceived 
a  dull  or  toneless  thud  rather  than  the  normal  first  sound,  and  the 
diastolic  murmur  was  faintly  distinguishable.  In  the  femoral 
artery,  pressure  elicited  the  double  murmur  of  Duroziez. 

The  diagnosis  was  easy  enough.  It  was  an  aortic  regurgita- 
tion of  atheromatous  origin  in  the  stage  of  ruptured  compensa- 
tion that  had  led  to  venous  stasis.  The  congestion  of  the  lungs 
was  shown  by  the  frequent  cough  and  sero-mucous  sputum,  and 
the  stasis  in  the  general  system  by  the  hepatic  enlargement  and 
scanty  urine.  The  patient  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  the  taking 
of  food  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  gas,  which  contributed 
its  quota  to  the  already  existing  dyspnu^a. 

The  prognosis  was  of  the  worst,  for  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  the  left  ventricle  could  not  withstand  the  impact  of  the  regur- 
gitating stream.  That  this  was  free  was  shown  by  the  absence  of 
the  aortic  sei»ond  sound^  which  had  become  wholly  replaced  by  the 
diastolic  murmur.  The  attacks  of  increased  dyspnoea  and  cardiac 
feebleness  were  the  manifestation  of  left  ventricle  failure  or  asys- 
tolism  and  portended  grave  danger.  In  fact,  although  as  vigor- 
ous and  skilful  treatment  was  maintained  as  could  be  devised,  it 
exercised  no  appreciable  eflFect  on  the  patient's  condition,  and 
after  lingering  another  five  days  he  expired  in  one  of  his 
attacks. 

There  is  a  twofold  reason  why  aortic  regurgitation  of  the 
sclerotic  tyi>e  is  particularly  serious.  Xot  only  has  more  or  less 
myocardial  degeneration  preceded  the  development  of  the  vahai- 
lar  defect,  but  the  reflux  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  aorta 
into  the  left  ventricle  augments  the  cardiac  isclm»mia  resulting 
from  the  aortic  and  often  coexisting  coronary  sclerosis.  I  will 
not  discuss  the  much-debated  question  whether  the  coronary  arter- 
ies are  flushed  during  systole  or  diastole,  since  this  is  amply  set 
forth  in  works  on  physiology,  but  only  state  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  systolic  flushing  of  the  heart-muscle. 
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It  is  STifficient  to  eraphusize  the  fact  that  in  aortic  regurgitation 
blood-pressure  is  not  sustained  within  the  coronary  any  raore  than 
in  other  arteries,  and  hence  cardiac  nutrition  cannot  be  good. 

There  crimes  at  length  a  limit  in  all  cases  to  cardiac  hvper- 
jtrophy  because  the  heurt-innscle  becomes  more  or  less  degenerated^ 
ind  therefore  incapable  of  mainlaining  the  circulation  and  of 
withstanding  the  dilating  force  of  the  regitrgitant  stream.  Its 
flagging  energy  h  shown  by  more  rapid  and  perhaps  less  regular 
contractions,  even,  it  may  be,  by  rKL^easional  internnssions. 

Therefore,  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  indications  of  failing 
compensation  are  generally  sIkiwti  in  the  pulse.  Even  before  sub- 
jective symptoms  bring  the  patient  to  hU  medical  adviser  the 
pulse-waves  are  no  longer  of  uniform  freqtieney,  force,  and  vol- 
imie.  The  radial  pulse  is  accelerated,  but  it  does  not  strike  the 
palpating  finger  with  its  ohbtimed  suddenness  and  vigour,  the 
artery  not  being  so  pcfwerfully  and  quit'kly  distended  as  when  the 
ventricle  contracts  with  energy.  Consequently  the  physician  may 
not  so  readily  distinguish  the  ]>eeidiar  eharacters  of  the  aortic  re- 
gurgitant pulse.  At  irregular  intervals  the  pulse  seems  to  falter 
a  little,  or  a  small,  weak  beat  follows  its  predecessor  more  quickly 
than  usual,  and  is  folhiwcMl  by  others  of  normal  strength. 

This  is  the  expressio!i  of  an  accessory  or  extra  systole,  intro- 
duceil  now  and  then  into  the  regidar  series  of  contractions  for 
the  pur|iose  of  re-enforcement  (pulsus  intercnrrens),  or  it  is  the 
result  of  the  ventricle  giving  a  hurried,  incomplete  contraction, 
in  consequence  of  fatigue.  As  muscular  incompetence  increases, 
the  pulse  grows  more  irregular,  or  indeed  lK*comes  permanently 
intermittent.  It  increases  in  frequency,  and  its  distinctive  collaps- 
ing character,  to  lie  subsequently  described,  grows  less  apparent. 

Subjective  symptoms  annoy  or  even  alarm  the  patient,  who 
begins  to  notice  an  unwonted  breathlessness.  Attacks  of  vertigo 
or  even  syncope  sujiervene.  If  the  patient  does  not  now  die  sud- 
denly and  unex])ecte<lly,  he  is  likely  to  suffer  from  irregularly  re- 
curring attacks  that  are  of  grave  danger  because  indicating  immi* 
nent  cardiac  paralysis*  These  are  a  more  or  less  sudden  feeling 
of  great  weakness  or  prostration,  with  cyanosis,  a  feeble,  irregu- 
lar, perhaps  accelerated  and  empty  pulse,  dyspnrpa,  and  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  In  addition,  he  may 
Buffer  from  cough  with  frothy,  it  may  l>e  bloody,  expectoration 
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and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  stasis  in  the  puhnonary  vessels 
and  general  venous  system.  If  the  mitral  valve  has  become  rela- 
tively incompetent,  regurgitation  through  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  opening  is  added  to  that  already  present  at  the  aortic  orifice, 
and  the  symptoms  become  the  same  as  those  of  tlie  last  stages  of 
mitral  disease. 

Early  in  my  practice  I  was  called  to  attend  a  middle-aged 
woman,  whom  I  found  intensely  dropsical,  orthopnoeic,  and  pre- 
senting unmistakable  evidence  of  aortic  and  relative  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency. Rest  in  bed,  infusion  of  digitalis  and  catharsis  speedily 
removed  the  anasarca,  closed  up  the  mitral  valves,  and,  in  short,  so 
greatly  improved  her  condition  that  she  thought  herself  fully  re- 
stored. Despite  my  warning,  and  contrary  to  my  strict  orders, 
she  insisted  upon  leaving  her  bed  and  sitting  dressed  in  the  family 
living  room.  Only  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  while  alone  in  her 
apartment,  she  heard  a  rap  on  the  door,  arose  quickly  to  answer 
the  knock,  opened  the  door,  and  almost  immediately  fell  to 
the  floor  and  died.  In  this  case  I  believe  life  might  have  been 
prolonged  had  the  mitral  valves  continued  to  leak,  and  thus  acted 
as  a  safety-valve  for  the  left  ventricle. 

I  am  led  to  this  opinion  by  my  observation  of  a  case  with  Dr. 
Lowrence  at  Chebanse,  111.  The  patient  was  an  old  man,  who  was 
suffering  from  albuminuria,  dropsy,  congested  liver,  and  orthop- 
noea.  Upon  examination,  there  were  the  usual  signs  of  stiffened 
arteries  and  aortic  regurgitation,  but,  in  addition,  a  mitral  regur- 
gitant murmur,  pulsation  of  the  external  jugulars,  and  a  murmur 
characteristic  of  tricuspid  insufficiency.  The  outlook  seemed  very 
bad,  and  but  small  hope  for  improvement  was  held  out.  Never- 
theless, upon  the  daily  moderate  use  of  cathartics  and  nitro- 
glycerin, the  replacement  of  digitalis  by  strophanthus,  and  the 
hypodermic  administration  of  small  tonic  doses  of  morphine,  thia 
patient  actually  improved  beyond  all  expectation,  and  several 
months  subsequently  was  reported  by  the  doctor  as  still  alive 
and  in  tolerable  comfort,  being  able  to  drive  out  in  pleasant 
weather,  although,  needless  to  say,  compensation  was  never  re- 
stored. I  believe  in  this  instance  the  leakage  of  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves  relieved  the  two  ventricles  from  dangerous  strain 
and  threw  the  brunt  of  the  trouble  back  upon  the  liver  and  general 
venous  sVstem.     The  stasis  thus  resulting,  of  course,  produced  res- 
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piratory  embarrassment  and  functional  cleraiigement  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera,  but  actually  served  to  prolong  life. 

In  my  care  in  the  wards  of  Cook  County  Hospital  there  are 
at  the  present  writing  two  men  with  aortic  regurgitation  in  whom 
mitral  incompetence  has  become  added.  Both  present  evidence 
of  venouB  sta&is  in  a  moderate  degree,  chiefly  hepatic  and  pulmo- 
nary. One  complains  of  weakness  and  but  little  else,  the  other  of 
insomnia ;  yet  in  both  patients  things  are  growing  slowly  worse  in 
spite  of  rest  in  bed  and  the  usual  heart-tonics.  To  aD  intents  and 
purposes  tbey  have  become  converted  into  case?  of  mitral  disease^ 
the  most  frequent  sequel  of  events  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The 
chief  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  refractoriness  to  treatment 
and  in  the  liability,  one  might  almost  say  certainty,  of  a  sudden 
death. 

In  June,  isrin,  I  saw  with  Dr.  Houston  a  powerfully  built 
Irishmaji,  weighing  over  200  pounds,  who  w^as  suffering  from 
dyspmea,  w4iich  had  suddeidy  develo}>ed  six  wrecks  previously. 
His  |tersonal  history  was  negati%^e  with  exception  of  swelling  of 
one  knee  some  six  or  eight  years  before.  This  may  have  been  a 
monarticular  rheumatism,  and  if  so,  it  may  have  been  responsible 
for  the  man's  valvular  disease.  It  was  not  followed  by  any  symp- 
toms, for  with  exception  of  a  fall  that  occasioned  pain  near  the 
heart  for  a  day  he  had  been  perfectly  w^ell  up  to  his  present  ill- 
ness. No  history  of  overexertion  or  any  other  exciting  cause  for 
his  dyspna'a  could  be  elicited.  His  sliortness  of  breath  had  set  in 
abruptly  while  he  was  attending  his  duties  as  engineer,  and  at 
first  had  been  more  severe  than  it  was  when  I  saw"  him,  the  im- 
provement being  due  to  treatment.  Nevertheless  he  was  incapaci- 
tated for  work,  and  counsel  was  sought  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  suggestion  for  his  further  improvement. 

The  pulse  was  arrhythmic  and  rapid,  displaying  feebly  the 
usual  charat'ters  of  aortic  insufficiency,  and  the  vessels  did  not 
fad  thickened  and  stiff.  The  broad,  heaving  apex-impulse  w^as 
displaced  downward  into  the  sixth  interspace  and  outw^ar^  to  the 
iterior  axillary  line.  There  w^as  epigastric  pulsation  and  a  ays- 
'^lic  thrill  in  the  aortic  area.  The  heart-tones  w^ere  everwhere 
audible,  though  feebly,  and  there  was  a  loud,  rough  systolic  mur- 
mur at  the  l>ase  to  right  of  sternum,  follow^ed  by  a  very  feeble 
diaBtolic  bruit.     At  the  apex  could  be  made  out  a  softer  aystoHe 
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murmur  possessing  the  characters  of  a  mitral  regurgitant  one, 
which,  together  with  evidences  of  enlargement  of  the  right  heart, 
convinced  me  that  the  mitral  as  well  as  the  aortic  valves  were 
leaking.  The  liver  was  palpable  and  tender,  and  the  urine  con- 
tained a  small  amout  of  albumin.  I  looked  upon  the  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency as  relative  and  secondary  to  the  aortic  disease. 

The  prognosis  was  very  unfavourable,  notwithstanding  the 
degree  of  improvement  that  had  already  attended  treatment,  be- 
cause when  compensation  is  once  lost  in  this  form  of  valvular 
disease  it  is  rarely  possible  to  restore  the  dilated  and  perhaps  de- 
generated left  ventricle  to  its  former  vigour. 

The  patient  was  informed  of  his  grave  stat€,  and  was  advised 
to  keep  his  room  for  as  long  a  time  as  was  thought  best,  the  dura- 
tion to  be  determined  by  results.  In  addition  to  rest,  the  treat- 
ment was  to  consist  of  strychnine,  digitalis,  and  nitroglycerin; 
food  was  to  be  light  but  sustaining,  and  cathartics  were  to  be 
employed  daily,  but  not  enough  to  weaken  him.  The  purpose  of 
the  last-named  remedies  was  chiefly  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
being  obliged  to  strain  at  stool,  as  might  be  the  case  were  he  to 
become  at  all  constipated.  It  is  well  known  that  eflFort  of  this 
kind  is  particularly  bad,  even  dangerous,  for  persons  whose  left 
ventricle  is  in  a  state  of  dilatation.  In  aortic  regurgitation  the 
sudden  constriction  of  the  arteries  incident  to  straining  is  liable 
to  cause  sudden  and  fatal  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart. 

In  Octol>er  I  saw  the  patient  again,  and  was  not  surprised, 
although  disappointed,  to  find  that  in  spite  of  treatment  the  dila- 
tation of  the  left  ventricle  and  resulting  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valves  had  increased.  The  action  of  the  heart  w^as  more  regular, 
but  in  other  respects  things  had  grown  rather  more  ominous.  He 
was  now  ordered  to  keep  his  bed  strictly,  and  was  put  on  larger 
doses  of  digitalis.  Improvement  did  not  follow,  and  he  began  to 
suffer  much  from  sudden  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  which  were 
very  alarming  to  him  and  his  friends.  His  liver  also  became 
greatly  engorged,  and  his  whole  condition  grew  steadily  more 
threatening.  Strychnine  and  nitroglycerin  were  increased,  and 
he  was  given  daily  injections  of  morphine,  ^  of  a  grain,  with 
atropine  to  lessen  dypsnoea,  quiet  his  nervousness,  and  sustain  his 
heart. 

It  was  decided  to  persevere  in  the  use  of  digitalis,  interrupt- 
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iiig  it  from  time  to  time  and  substittittng  therefor  tincture  of 
strophanthiis,  to  prevent  the  possible  eumnlative  action  of  the  fox- 
glove. This  was  carried  out  until  at  length  a  singular  mental 
state  developed,  eharaoterized  by  dt4usionft  closely  resembling  a 
mild  mania.  As  Dr.  Houston  had  observed  a  similar  mental 
state  once  before  in  a  j>atit3nt  whom  I  had  turned  over  to  his 
charge,  and  in  that  instance  had  discovered  it  was  caused  by 
digitalis,  he  concluded  it  was  of  the  same  nature  and  origin  in 
this  case  and  promptly  stopped  the  drug.  As  in  the  other  case, 
80  also  in  this,  the  delusions  and  other  maniacal  manifestations 
lasted  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  tlien  disapf»eared  entirely. 
This  rare  effect  of  the  prolonged  administration  of  this  agent  will 
be  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment  of  Valvular  Diseases. 

Patient  was  seen  again  in  January.  He  was  still  in  bed, 
where  he  had  remained  since  the  fore  part  of  October,  was  quite 
recumbent,  and  breathing  tranquilly,  although  he  stated  he  had 
occasional  paroxysms  of  dyspncra  that  compelled  him  to  spring 
up  for  breath.  These  spells  of  dittieult  breathing  had  returned 
upon  him  about  the  1st  of  January  after  a  period  of  coustipa- 
tion.  His  physician  stated  that  as  a  result  of  vigorous  purgation, 
digitalis^  strychnine,  and  morphine  hypxlermically,  and  restricted 
diet,  which  was  kept  up  for  nearly  two  months,  his  condition  had 
by  late  autumn  improved  wonderfully.  The  enlarged  liver  had  re- 
turned nearly  to  normal,  his  colour  had  grown  quite  natural,  and 
his  pulse  stronger,  of  belter  volume,  and  regular,  the  heart-sounds 
stronger,  and  the  apex-beat  fairly  well  defined.  KtH^-ently,  how- 
ever, the  patient  had  tiecome  intolerant  of  the  cathartics  and  pro- 
longed rest  in  bed,  and  had  implored  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up. 

I  found  the  pulse  about  70,  with  two  intermissions  in  a  min- 
ute and  a  half,  but  very  compressible,  and  its  collapsing  character 
not  well  marked.  The  liver  was  palpable,  particularly  the  left 
lol)e,  which  was  very  tender  in  the  epigastrium.  There  was  no 
oetlema,  although  tlie  feet  were  a  little  puffy.  Cardiac  impulse 
was  wanting  except  for  an  occasional  vague  apex-beat  consider- 
ably outside  the  left  nipple  in  the  sbcth  interspace.  Heart's  dul- 
ness  was  pronounced,  presenting  in  this  regard  a  marked  contrast 
to  its  condition  in  Octol>er»  when  it  was  obscured  by  pulmonary 
resonance.  It  was  of  triangular  outline,  reaching  to  the  third 
interspace,  and  from  2  inches  to  right  of  sternum  across  nearly 
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to  the  left  anterior  axillarv  line,  well  outside  of  the  occasionally 
palpable  impulse.  The  lungs  were  everywhere  resonant.  The 
heart-sounds  were  audible  though  faint,  the  aortic  second  being 
particularly  feeble,  and  the  pulmonic  second  accentuated.  A  loud, 
harsh  murmur  was  present  throughout  the  prax»ordium,  which  was 
systolic,  but  could  not  be  traced  to  any  particular  area.  Over  the 
body  of  the  organ  it  disappeared  on  firm  pressure,  permitting  other 
more  distant  and  persistent  murmurs  to  be  distinguished.  These 
were  found  to  be  a  harsh  aortic  systolic,  a  soft  mitral  systolic 
transmitted  to  the  back,  and  a  feeble  diastolic,  which  was  of  aortic 
origin,  as  shown  by  its  area  of  intensity  and  direction  of  propa- 
gation. 

The  diagnosis  was  apparent;  added  to  his  old-standing  aortic 
insufficiency  with  relative  mitral  regurgitation  there  was  a  peri- 
carditis with  moderate  effusion.  The  liver  was  both  congested 
and  displaced  downward. 

The  prognosis  was  most  unfavourable,  for  in  addition  to  the 
cardiac  dilatation  depending  largely  on  myocardial  degeneration, 
a  pericarditic  effusion  had  taken  place.  As  is  well  known,  this 
sometimes  supervenes  upon  a  chronic  valvular  disease,  particu- 
larly aortic  insufficiency,  and  is  then  apt  to  be  a  terminal  event. 
It  was  stated  to  the  family  that  sudden  death  was  not  improbable. 

In  the  way  of  treatment,  compound  cathartic  pills  were  or- 
dered, the  patient  objecting  to  elaterium  and  disagreeable  saline 
waters;  digitalis  in  considerable  doses,  a  grain  of  codeine  thrice 
daily  to  promote  quiet  and  to  lessen  the  paroxysms  of  dyspncea, 
and  restricted  diet.  Morphine  was  not  prescribed  because  of  its 
constipating  and  other  objectionable  effects. 

In  spite  of  the  greatest  possible  care  this  patient  did  not  im- 
prove, and  one  month  later  died  suddenly  and  quietly  while  rest- 
ing in  bed,  as  usual.  This  case  not  only  portrays  the  clinical  pic- 
ture often  seen  in  aortic  regurgitation,  but  also  illustrates  the 
powerlessness  of  our  art  in  attempting  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

In  this  and  Dr.  Webster's  case  there  was  one  syni])tom  com- 
mon to  both — i.e.,  paroxysmal  dyspnoea.  In  the  one  case  it 
seemed  due  to  sudden  threatening  asystolism  of  the  left  ventricle, 
as  shown  by  feebleness,  rapidity,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and 
pulmonary  congestion,  manifested  by  cough  and  frothy  expectora- 
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tioiL  In  the  other  there  was  also  threatening  weakness  of  the 
heart*s  action,  but  the  striking  concomitant  was  the  intense  anx- 
iety amounting  to  fear,  so  that  the  patient  would  spring  up  in 
bed  gasping  for  breath  and  looking  wild  and  terrified.  In  both 
these  instances,  moreover,  the  s\'mptoms  of  cardiac  breakdown  de- 
veloped suddenly,  and  were  never  again  wholly  lost,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  markedly  from  the  gradual  onset  of  compensatory 
failure  seen  in  mitral  affections.  In  both  cases  mitral  regurgita- 
tion was  superadded,  but  instead  of  the  end  coming  with  pro- 
nounced dropsy  death  was  sudden,  l>efore  venous  stasis  progressed 
to  that  degree. 

In  my  experience  young  persons  who  have  contracted  their 
aortic  insufficiency  in  consequence  of  endocarditis  rarely  suffer 
from  cardiac  pain,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  observed 
numerous  instances  of  angina  j^ectoris  in  individuals  whose  aortic 
lesion  had  resulted  from  degenerative  changes.  In  1891  I  b^an 
to  treat  a  marrie<l  woman  of  about  thirty  who  was  afflicted  with 
aortic  incompetence  and  attacks  of  pnccordial  pain.  She  was 
quite  stout,  and  this  made  examination  of  the  heart  difficult.  The 
radial  pulse  was  collapsing,  though  not  as  full  and  quick  as  in 
typical  cases,  and  she  had  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur.  The 
apex-beat  could  not  be  distinctly  made  out,  and  the  laige  breast 
prevented  my  determining  the  boundary  of  deep-seateil  dulness  at 
the  left.  The  absence  of  manifest  cardiac  liy]>ertropliy  rather 
puzzled  me,  but  eventually  led  me  to  conclude  that  the  leak  was 
not  verj'  free,  and  consequently  that  there  was  not  much  hyper- 
trophic dilatation  of  the  loft  ventricle.  After  she  had  lxH»n  under 
treatment  for  a  time  she  called  attention  to  a  pulsation  in  the  neck. 
This  was  found  to  be  just  l)ehind  and  alnwe  the  right  sterno-cla- 
vicular  articulation  in  the  location  of  the  innominate  artery.  It 
was  attributed  to  aneurysm  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  thus 
brought  the  innominate  i>rominently  into  view.  The  patient  was 
taken  to  several  diapiostieians  for  opinion,  and  among  others  to 
the  late  Dr.  Christian  Fenger,  by  whom  my  diagnosis  was  con- 
firmed. This  discovery  of  a  probal>le  aiieurvsiu  changed  my  views 
concerning  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  case.  \V hennas  the 
history  had  led  nie  to  regard  the  aortic  regurgitation  as  of  rheu- 
matic origin,  I  now  considered  it  secondary  to  aortic  aneurysm, 
a  view  that  seemed  to  account  for  the  attacks  of  angina. 
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The  patient  then  left  Chicago,  and  I  did  not  see  her  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  length  I  was  one  day  unexpectedly  siminioned  to 
visit  her  at  one  of  the  hotels  to  which  she  had  betaken  herself 
immediately  inx)n  her  return  from  Europe  the  day  before.  She 
was  in  a  truly  pitiable  plight.  The  attacks  of  agonizing  pain  had 
become  so  frequent  and  severe  that  she  literally  could  not  walk 
across  the  room  without  one  being  evoked,  and  she  was  taking 
large  doses  of  nitroglycerin  and  whisky,  though  with  but  slight 
effect.  The  circumference  of  the  neck  was  greater  than  normal, 
although  the  evident  congestion  had  not  produced  oxlema.  The 
old-time  pulsation  was  still  in  evidence.  It  did  not  ap|)ear  to 
have  increased  in  area,  and  the  only  alteration  I  could  detect  in 
the  heart-iindings  was  greater  rapidity  and  feebleness  of  action. 
She  was  given  injections  of  morphine  sufficient  to  somewhat  blunt 
her  sensibility  to  pain,  but  aside  from  this  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  done.  She  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  for  a  few 
weeks  longer,  and  then  in  one  of  her  attacks  death  mercifully 
ended  her  sufferings. 

At  the  autopsy,  which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Frank  S.  John- 
son, who  had  also  seen  the  ease,  the  aortic  valves  were  found  very 
incompetent  and  sclerotic,  but  whether  the  process  had  originally 
been  of  endocarditic  origin  or  not  it  was  difficult  to  decide.  There 
was  a  moilcrate  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
walls  of  which  were  fatty.  The  two  most  interesting  features, 
however,  were  (1)  occlusion  of  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  arter- 
ies by  deposits  of  lime-salts,  so  that  they  with  difficulty  admitted 
the  point  of  a  fine  i)robe,  and  (2)  the  size  of  the  aorta.  No  aneu- 
rysm could  be  detected,  but  careful  measurement  showed  that  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  was  uniformly  increased  in  diam- 
eter by  about  1  centimetre,  while  its  walls  wore  possibly  a  trifle 
thinner  than  normal.  It  seemed  probable,  therefore,  that  when 
distended  by  the  abnonnally  large  blood-wave  it  became  stretched 
sufficiently  to  amount  to  a  considerable  dilatation,  which  had 
caused  some  pressure  on  the  great  veins,  hence  the  congestion  of 
the  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  prominence  of  the  innominate  artery. 

It  was  now  easy  to  understand  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
her  angina.  The  heart-nmscle  simply  could  not  be  flushed  with 
blood  through  the  extremely  narrowed  coronary  ostia.  \Mienever 
physical  exertion  called  for  more  blood  within  the  coronary  arter- 
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ies  it  was  not  forthcoming,  and  cardiac  iechiruiia  was  manifested 
1)V  a  cry  of  agony, 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  plain  that  cases  of  aortic  regurgita- 
tion can  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  one,  the  lesion  is  the 
resnlt  of  endocarditis,  contracted  during  a  period  of  life  when  the 
myocardium  and  arterial  walls  are  *^till  young  and  healthy— great 
compensatory  hypertrophy  is  possible,  and  the  disease  may  endure 
for  many  years  without  giving  rise  to  sjmptoms.  These  appear  at 
length  only  after  the  heart-muscle  can  no  longer  be  sustained  by 
the  coronary  circidatiou,  or  the  breakdown  occurs  as  the  result  of 
fresh  endoc*arditis  ingrafted  on  the  old  process  in  the  course  of 
acute  articular  rheninatism.  In  my  care,  five  years  ago,  was  a  viva- 
cious young  lady  of  eighteen,  who  presented  the  typical  signs  of 
free  aortic  r(*gurgitation,  a  quick,  collapsing  pulse,  a  broad^  heav- 
ing ai>ex-beat,  situated  far  below  and  to  the  left  of  its  normal 
situation,  and  a  loud  diastolic  nmrmur.  She  consulted  rae  because 
of  having  noticed  that  she  could  no  longer  run  upstairs,  dance, 
ride  a  wheel,  or  do  other  tilings  which  l>efore  wore  unattended 
with  consciousness  of  the  heart's  action.  She  did  not  get  out  of 
breath,  but  was  annoyed  by  forcible  pounding  of  the  heart  and  by 
the  occasional  sensation  as  if  it  *'  gave  a  flop/' 

She  Iiad  some  Hatulent  indigestion  and  was  constipated.  The 
pulse  was  now  and  then  intennittent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
relating this  inteniiittence  t^lie  was  given  small  doses  of  tincture 
of  digitalis,  5  drops  3  times  a  day.  When  she  next  returned,  after 
a  few  days,  she  stated  that  the  pounding  of  the  heart  was  worse 
instead  of  better.  The  digitalis  was  reduced,  but  still  intensified 
her  symptoms,  and  was  discontinued.  Thinking  that  the  inter- 
missions might  he  due  to  gastro-intestinal  derangenkmt,  she  was 
given  remedies  to  correct  the  constipation  ancl  improve  digestion. 
There  was  some  imprf»veiiient,  but  still  the  heart  did  not  l>ecome 
entirely  regidar.  One  day  she  complained  of  dull  frontal  head- 
ache, some  pains  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  which  seemed  to  me 
a  muscular  rheumatism,  |K>s8ibly  of  uric-acid  origin.  Accord- 
ingly, she  was  put  upon  potash  and  salicylate  of  soda,  and  or- 
dered to  drink  freely  of  water.  This  w^as  a  happy  hit,  for  she 
lo«t  the  intermittence  of  the  pidse,  and  was  no  longer  annoyed  by 
the  heart's  jmunding. 

A  year  later,  believing  I  had  discovered  evidence  of  a  tendency 
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to  growing  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  I  gave  her  a  course  of 
!N'auheim  baths,  which  agreed  with  her,  and  she  felt  so  well  that 
I  lost  track  of  her  for  some  months.  Indeed,  with  one  exception, 
after  the  baths  were  finished,  1  never  saw  her  again.  But  one 
day,  encountering  her  mother  in  the  cars,  I  learned  that  in  Au- 
gust, eight  months  subsequent  to  her  last  visit  at  my  office,  she 
developed  what  appeared  to  be  a  mild  attack  of  articular  rheu- 
matism. As  I  was  out  of  the  city,  a  neighbouring  physician  was 
given  charge  of  the  case,  and  he  very  properly  confined  her  to 
bed.  After  about  a  week  the  rheumatic  manifestations  had  sub- 
sided, and  she  was  thought  to  be  getting  on  finely.  One  morn- 
ing she  awoke  in  excellent  spirits  and  seemed  nowise  in  imme- 
diate danger.  Nevertheless,  during  the  forenoon,  when  she  sat 
up  in  bed  to  drink  a  glass  of  water,  she  suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, fell  back  upon  her  pillow  and  expired.  No  autopsy  was  held, 
and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  condition,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  probably  the  heart  had  become  weakened  by  fresh  endo- 
carditis attending  the  mild  rheumatic  attack,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  exertion  of  sitting  up  occasioned  sudden  diastolic 
arrest  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  simply  illustrates  the  liability  of 
these  patients  to  sudden,  unexpected  death. 

In  the  second  class  belong  patients  whose  valvular  defect  is 
the  local  manifestation  of  degenerative  changes,  which,  if  not  due 
to  syphilis,  the  gouty  diathesis,  strain,  and  the  like,  are  associated 
with  advancing  age.  In  such  persons  compensatory  hypertrophy 
rarely  proves  so  enduring  as  in  the  young,  and  may  fail  early, 
because  the  myocardium  is  already  degenerated,  or  because  the 
state  of  the  coronary  arteries  does  not  jiermit  that  degree  of  nour- 
ishment necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  hypertrophy.  In  this 
second  class  should  also  be  reckoned  those  eases  in  which  the  aortic 
insufficiency  is  the  result  of  rupture.  In  this  latter  group,  pain, 
pra?cordial  distress,  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  incompetence 
are  apt  to  appear  promptly  after  the  injury,  and  to  persist  without 
relief.  Naturally,  however,  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  compensate 
the  defect  depends  upon  the  extent  of  rupture — that  is,  the  degree 
of  regurgitation  permitted — and  upon  the  state  of  the  heart-mus- 
cle. Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  usually  develops  rapidly,  with 
little  or  no  hypertrophy,  and  hence  after  a  few  weeks  or  months 
the  heart  succumbs. 
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In  persons  suffering  from  slowly  induced  degenerative 
changes  symptoms  appear  slowly,  but  are  never  m  delayed  in  oom- 
ing  as  in  patients  whose  incompetence  originate  in  endocarditis. 
In  most  instances  the  symptoms  that  initiate  breaking  compen- 
sation are  such  as  may  be  referred  either  to  cerebral  anaemia — 
i.  e.,  vertigo  and  syncopal  attacks — ^or  to  cardiac  fatigue  and  de- 
generation— i.  e.,  irregularities  of  the  pulse,  palpitation,  and 
angina  pectoris. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  cardiac  failure  leads  to  stasis  in  the 
lesser  circulation,  or  in  the  great  veins  of  the  general  system,  the 
symptoms  griulually  become  those  of  the  tenninal  stage  of  mitral 
disease^!,  e,,  dyspna-a,  cough,  and  frothy,  or  it  may  be  san- 
guineous expectoration,  disturbed  visceral  functions  in  general, 
a?dema,  and  attacks  of  threatening  asystolism.  When  at  last  aortic 
regurgitatiuu  bus  reached  this  stage  the  struggle  is  less  likely  to 
be  j>rotractcd,  and  death  is  usually  more  sudden  than  in  defects  at 
the  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice. 

Physical  Signs, — fnsprrtinn. — ^  In  cases  of  pronounced 
aortic  regurgitation  the  disease  reveals  its  presence  to  the  skilled 
eye  by  the  throl>bing  of  the  temporal  and  carotid  arteries.  In 
contrast  with  the  cyanosis  of  mitral  disease  the  aspect  of  the  pa- 
tient is  aj»t  to  present  more  or  less  pallor,  especially  if  the  disease 
has  developed  in  early  life.  Inspection  of  the  ehest  usually  tle- 
tects  strong  pulsation  of  the  cardiac  area  to  the  left  of  the  ster- 
num, the  degree  and  extent  of  this  pulsation  depending  upon  the 
thinness  and  Hexibility  of  the  chest-wall,  as  well  as  on  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  hetirt.  Occasionally  a  wave-like  impulse  is  seen  to 
pass  from  the  base  ilownward  towards  the  apex-beat,  while  in 
some  cases  tliere  may  l>c  slight  systolic  retraction  of  the  third 
and  fourth  interspaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  consequence 
of  atmospheric  pi*essure,  as  the  hypertrophied  heart  recedes  from 
the  chest-wall. 

The  apex-beat  is  displaced  outward  and  downward,  in  some 
cased  even  as  far  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  left  intercostal  space, 
close  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  It  is  linuid  and  heaving, 
at  once  conveying  the  impression  of  a  large  and  [powerful  organ. 
In  the  young,  with  broad  intercostal  spaces,  the  dimensions  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  be  almost  as  accurately  delineated  by  the  vis- 
ible impulse  as  by  percussion. 
21 
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In  middle-aged  individuals,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  if 
the  chest  is  capacious,  the  aj^ex-beat  may  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  this  is  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
degenerated  heart  to  establish  great  compensatory  hypertrophy. 
When  very  free  regurgitation  is  compensated  by  great  hyper- 
trophy, the  eye  sometimes  discerns  visible  pulsation  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries,  as  the  radial  or  the  dorsalis  pedis.  This  phenom- 
enon, which  is  brought  out  with  special  distinctness  by  extension 
of  the  hand  or  foot,  is  the  ocular  manifestation  of  that  peculiar- 
ity of  the  pulse  about  to  be  described  under  palpation  as  the  pulsus 
alius  et  celer, 

Quincke  has  described  a  visible  pulsation  of  the  retinal 
artery,  which  may  be  more  or  less  tortuous  and  elongated  with 
each  pulsation.  Capillary  and  venous  pulse  will  be  considered 
later  on. 

Palpation, — The  hand  laid  upon  the  pravordium  detects  pow- 
erful cardiac  impulse,  and  over  the  apex-beat  sometimes  perceives 
a  short  presystolic  thrill,  or  rather  rtH^eives  an  impression  as  if 
the  tip  of  the  heart  slid  up  to  its  maximum  impulse.  The  impact 
of  the  aj>ex  resembles  the  striking  of  a  huge  list  against  the  chest- 
wall,  and  if  the  patient  be  slight,  the  whole  chest  may  seem  to 
quiver  with  the  shock.  Systolic  thrill  is  sometimes  felt  in  the 
aortic  area.  Under  some  circumstances  a  diastolic  thrill  is  also 
manifest. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  part  of  the  examination 
is  presented  by  the  pulse.  Its  characteristics  are  s<3  distinctive  that 
a  diagnosis  is  often  |x)ssible  from  it  alone.  First  carefully  stud- 
ied and  accurately  d(»scribed  by  Sir  Dominick  Corrigan,  it  is  often 
called  Corrigan  pulse,  while  other  terms  a])pHe(l  to  it  are  the 
collapsing  pulse,  the  water-hammer  pulse,  the  locomotive  pulse, 
and  the  pulsus  alius  et  celer.  In  well-marked  cases  the  finger 
laid  upon  the  radial  artery,  or  upon  any  other  readily  accessible 
artery  for  that  matter,  is  suddenly  lifted  by  a  large,  powerful 
pulse-wave,  which,  advancing  swiftly  along  the  vessel,  strikes  the 
finger  like  a  shot  or  ball,  and  then  instantly  recedes.  The  vessel, 
in  other  words,  after  being  quickly  distended  as  quickly  collapses, 
hence  the  name  collapsing  pulse.  It  is  well  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying tracing  (Fig.  54). 

This  characteristic  of  the  pulse  is  intensified  by  raising  the 
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patient's  hand  to  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
allowing  the  force  of  gravity  to  hasten  the  quick  recession  of  the 
pulse-wave. 

The  quickness  of  the  pnlse-wave  has  thus  been  dwelt  upon  for 
the  pnrpo?'*  of  empliasiziiig  the  difference  between  the  speed  wnth 
which  it  travels  along  the  arttrv,  and  the  frequency  Mith  %vhicli 
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the  individual  pulse-waves  follow  each  other.  Consequently,  a 
frequent  pulse  is  a  rapid  or  accelerated  pulse,  whereas  a  quick 
pulse  is  vne  (hut  strikes  the  finger  suddenly  and  is  not  sustained, 
A  pulse  may  be  Ixith  frequent  and  (juick,  as  in  fever,  but  a  quick 
pulse  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  also  a  rapid  one.  In  aortic 
regurgitation,  however,  the  pulse  is  both  sudden  and  accelerated. 

In  some  cases  when  tlie  arteries  have  l>ecome  more  or  less 
sclerotic  and  tortuous  the  iMninding  pulse- wave  seems  to  lift  the 
vessel  from  its  betl,  and  hent^e  some  writers  have  spuken  of  it  as 
the  locomotive  pulsf,  T^i  make  the  nii.'<0H  d'etre  of  this  collaps- 
ing character  understand,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  how  the  valvu- 
lar disease  xmder  consideration  nH*difies  pulse-tensirm. 

Under  nonnal  conditimis  bhwMl-pressnrc  within  the  arterial 
system  is  maintained  at  a  unifi>riti  heisiht  by  the  periodic  dis- 
charge of  bfcKnl  into  ttie  aorta  and  by  the  elastic  recoil  of  the 
arterial  waifs  aide^l  by  the  tightly  closed  semilunar  valves.  The 
hlood-stream  driven  against  the  valve  by  the  recoiling  aortic  walls 
is  intcrcepttKj  and  forced  onward  through  the  arterial  system.  If 
the  aortic  vah^es,  incompetent  by  disease,  are  unable  to  check  the 
backward  flow  uf  the  blorid  a  pr»rtion  of  it  regurgitates  into  the 
left  ventricle,  and  blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system  is  corre- 
s|>ondingly  lowered  instead  of  being  maintained  at  a  uniform 
level,  Aect>rt}in^ly»  the  wave  of  blood  constituting  the  pulse- 
wave  quickly  recedes  and  allows  the  arterial  walls  to  collapse,  as 
it  were.     The  hyi>ertrophied  left  ventricle,  made  more  tlian  nor- 
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lually  capacious  bv  Jilatation,  discharges  its  oontents  with  a  de- 
gree of  energy  proportionate  to  its  hyi)ertrophy ;  and  as  its  con- 
tents are  augmented  over  the  norma]  by  the  amount  that  has  the 
moment  before  regurgitated,  the  aorta  becomes  powerfully  dis- 
teoiied  by  thi>  abnormally  large  mass  of  blootl.  In  consequence 
of  the  partial  emptiness  of  the  arteries  caused  by  the  regurgita- 
tion the  large  b!o<:>d-wave  meets  with  but  little  resistance,  and 
travelling  rapidly  towards  the  periphery,  distends  the  arteries  in 
its  course. 

Hence  the  greater  the  compensatory  hyi>ertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  fuller,  stmuger,  and  (piiclcer  will  l>e  the  pulse.  The 
freer  the  regurgitation  the  more  auirked  will  bt*  the  collapse  of 
the  veasebwalls.  The  degree  of  differencCj  therefore,  between  the 
distention  and  collapse  of  the  artery  is  a  measure  not  only  of  the 
degree  of  the  regurgilationj  but  also  of  the  resulting  comptmsatory 
hypertrophy,  fi>r  when  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  fail,  thi»  {pecul- 
iar collapsing  quality  of  the  pulse  grows  less  pronounce*!^  although 
the  regurgitation  is  no  whit  less  free. 

Very  exceptionally  the  ptilse  is  said  to  exhibit  the  character 
known  as  bisferiens  and  represented  in  Fig,  55.     If  the  finger  is 

pressed  lightly  on  the  artery 
it  receives  a  sensation  as  if 
the  inilse-wave  were  divided 
hno  two  portions,  of  which 
the  second  is  the  stronger. 
The  former  represents  the 
sudden  distention  of  the  artery,  and  the  latter  is  the  palpable  ex- 
pression  of  the  praMJicrotic  or  tidal  wave.  Puhua  hL^feriens  is  usu- 
ally stated  to  be  found  in  aortic  ubstruction,  but  according  to 
Graham  Steell,  cited  by  riifford  Allbutt,  undoubtedly  occurs  in 
some  cases  of  regurgitation  associate*!  with  little  if  any  stenosis. 
In  one  of  Steeirs  instances  this  |)eculiarity  was  not  equally  con- 
stant or  pnmonnced  ou  lH>th  sides  of  the  br^dy.  Its  [inxluction  is 
therefore  ditticult  of  ex]ilauiitinn,  as  well  as  inconstant.  I  have 
never  obtained  a  tracing  showing  a  bisferiens  pulse  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency, but  T  have  certainly  felt  pulses  in  some  cases  which,  to  my 
finger,  seemed  f>lain!y  of  this  character. 

Not  infrequently,  pulsation  is  so  pronounced  in  the  arterioles 
that  the  fingers  of  the  patient  throb  appreciably  when  grasped 
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smd  the  diagnosis  of  his  malady  can  be  made  while  in  the  act  of 
shaking  his  hand. 

Two  other  phenomena,  the  capillary  puJse  and  visible  venous 
pnhe^  should  properly  have  been  described  under  inspection,  but 
have  been  reserved  until  now  for  the  reason  that  they  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  after  what  has  just  been  said  concerning  the  pecu* 
liarities  of  the  pulse.  In  cases  in  which  arterial  tension  is  very 
low  in  coui^i^quenee  of  free  regurgitation,  the  capillaries  are  dis- 
tended  by  the  blood- wave  instead  of  being  kept  uniformly  £Iled^ 
and  hence  display  what  is  known  as  the  capillary  pulse  (Quincke's 
sign).  This  may  be  well  seen  in  the  palm  and  beneath  the  nails 
when  the  hand  is  warm,  or  it  may  be  evoked  by  friction  of  the 
skin — e.  g.,  of  the  forehead — until  an  area  of  h;^'j>enemia  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  periphery  of  such  a  red  zone  is  closely  watched|  its 
edge  will  be  seen  to  alternately  advance  with  each  systole  and 
recede  with  each  diastole  of  the  heart.  Capillary  pulsation  is  i\ho 
sometimes  plainly  visible  on  the  soft  palate. 

By  venous  pulse  is  meant  a  visible  pulsation  in  the  superficial 
veins.  This  is  snme times  well  marked  in  the  subcutaneous  veins  of 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  the  forearm  when  the  extremity  is  al- 
lowed to  hang  down  until  the  vessels  become  turgid.  This  venous 
pulse  is  a  sb>w  oiidulatory  wave  which,  as  Eroadbent  suggests,  may 
be  best  noticed  by  la^^ing  a  filament  of  sealing  wax  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  vein*  Venous  pulsation  is  specially  pronounced  w^hen 
arterial  tension  has  been  still  further  reduced  by  fever.  Neither 
of  these  last  two  phenomena  is  peculiar  to  aortic  regurgitation^  for 
they  may  be  observed  in  severe  amiiiiia  which  has  sufficiently 
lowered  pulse-tension.  They  are,  however,  most  distinct  and  typ- 
ical in  aortic  incompetence. 

Finally,  when  regurgitation  is  very  free,  a  distinct  thrill  may 
tie  felt  in  the  certieal  arteries  and  even  in  the  brachials.  Tins  was 
well  felt  in  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  who  died  suddenly  a  few 
weeks  subsequently.  In  this  case  the  thrill  was  palpable  when 
the  finger  was  laid  ever  so  lightly  on  the  vessel,  and  seemed  to  be 
but  the  palpable  expression  of  vibrations  imparted  to  the  arterial 
coats  by  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  impact  of  the  blood* 
stream. 

Percussion. — As  in  other  cases  of  valvular  disease,  percussion 
affords  our  best  means  of  noting  to  what  extent  and  in  what  direc- 
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particii 
the  chest  or  the  feebleness  of 
cardiac  impulse  prevents  lis 
from  judg-inir  of  the  size  of 
thr  heart  by  insjxH*tioii  and 
palpation.  In  compensateil 
eases  cardiac  dnlness  is  in* 
creased  only  to  the  left  and 
do%vnward,  and  the  outline 
nf  the  h-ft  ventricle  is  rather 
|M»inted  (Fig.  50).  As  dila- 
tation comes  on,  the  left  car- 
ilijic  horder  becomes  more 
rounded  and  tlie  af)ex  is  blunt 
inid  broad,  so  that  one  should 
always  strive  to  fK^reuss  out 
the  j=hapc«  of  the  left  ventricle 
as  well  as  its  distance  from 
the  median  line  (Fig*  57 )• 
Increased  dnhiess  to  the  right  is  present  only  secondarily,  and  is 
a  measure  of  back  pressure  imjwrtant  to  determine. 

.4wNr^//fri/rr>fj.— Kegurgitatinn  through  thr  aortic  Vidvos  de- 
clares itself  by  a  murmur  syn- 
chronous witli  the  secon<l 
heart  sound  and  there  fori* 
diastolic  in  time*  which  i> 
hennl  with  greatest  intensity 
Mver  the  base  of  tbe  heart  any- 
where between  the  second! 
right  eosto-sternal  articulation 
and  the  junction  of  the  tifth 
left  costal  cartilage  with  tln' 
breastbone  (Figs.  58  and  51>). 
Its  most  usual  seat  of  maxi- 
mum lomlness  is  on  the  bwly 
of  the  sternum  at  the  level  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage,  and 
vet  in  some  instances  it  mav  ^^-J'-'^'^^'^  -^  ^.^l.tiv.  ihlnm^.  ix 
be  heard  most  plainly  or  heard  tation. 
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only  in  the  fourth  left  interspace,  close  to  the  breastbone.  It  is 
generally  most  <Ht^tinet  in  the  erect  j^sition  or  when  the  heart'3 
action  is  excited.  Xeverthe- 
legs  1  have  certainly  observed 
cases  in  which  the  iiiurniur  be- 
came more  distinct  imd  easil}' 
reco^ised  when  tlie  patient 
was  recimdxHit.  This  iiiuruiur 
is  transmitted  downward  to- 
wards the  ens i form  apfx'ndix, 
and  in  some  instances  alif^o 
towards  the  left,  even  as  far 
as  the  apex,  "^Mien  audible, 
\nth  more  than  usual  inlen- 
&ity  at  the  apex,  the  murmur 
is  thought  by  some  tr^  indicate 
incompetence  of  the  left  ]n»s- 
terior  flap. 

As     previously     remarked 
with   reference   to   the   mitral 
regurgitant  mnrmur,  the  intensity  uthI  the  extent  of  <'ondnction  of 
this  aortic  diastolic  nuiruinr  furnish  no  criterion  of  the  srravitv  of 
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the  legion.     Indeerl.  numerous  instances  have  been   recorded  in 
w^hich  no  bruit  at  all  was  audible  for  a  variable  time  immediately 
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prior  to  death.  This  is  probably  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient 
force  and  rapidity  in  the  regurgitant  stream  to  generate  sonifer- 
ous vibrations.  The  duration  of  this  murmur  is  usually  short,  and 
its  quality  is  soft  rather  than  harsh,  and  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  murmur  excepting  the  bruit  of  pulmonary  regurgitation. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  diastolic  aortic  murmur  may  have  a 
true  musical  tone.  I  well  recall  the  case  of  a  coloured  man,  in 
whom  the  intra-vitam  diagnosis  of  aortic  regurgitation  was  sub- 
stantiated post  mortem,  and  who  presented  this  musical  quality 
in  a  most  marked  degree,  but  not  with  every  ventricular  diastole. 
At  irregular  intervals  the  soft  diastolic  bruit  was  associated  with, 
or  replaced  by  a  musical  murmur  so  intense  that  it  was  heard  by 
the  patient,  and  imparted  a  distinct  thrill  to  the  hand  laid  upon 
the  heart  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  A  few  days  before  death 
this  musical  murmur  entirely  subsided,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  no  condition  that  could  explain  its  production  could 
be  discovered,  although  diligently  sought  for.  The  valves  pre- 
sented the  appearance  ordinarily  found  in  cases  of  endocarditic 
insufficiency. 

The  heart-sounds  usually  present  more  or  less  modiiication. 
The  first  sound  at  the  apex  is  apt  to  be  muffled  or  toneless,  while 
the  second  sound  is  enfeebled.  In  the  aortic  area  the  second 
sound  may  be  entirely  wanting,  being  replaced  by  the  diastolic 
murmur,  or  there  may  be  a  faint  rudimentary  second  sound.  The 
aortic  first  sound  may  be  audible  or  replace<l  by  a  rough,  more  or 
less  intense,  systolic  murmur.  This  bruit  is  usually  interpreted 
as  signifying  an  associated  stenosis.  This  conclusion,  however,  is 
not  always  justifiable,  since  such  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  due 
either  to  roughness  without  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  or  to  sclero- 
sis of  the  aortic  intima.  When  both  a  systolic  an<l  diastolic  mur- 
mur are  heard,  tlicv  are  often  spoken  of  as  a  **  to  and  fro  "  mur- 
mur, and  such  a  (Munbination  is  very  frequent. 

There  are  also  certain  auscultatory  phenoni(»iia  connected  with 
the  peripheral  arteries  which  furnish  valuable  socondarv  signs  of 
this  valvular  lesion.  Over  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  a 
faint  systolic  murmur  is  often  found  to  rei)lace  the  first  sound, 
while  if  the  regurgitation  is  free  the  normal  se<*ond  tone  is  ab- 
sent. When  one  auscultates  the  femorals,  he  hears  a  sharp  snap, 
which  is  synchronous  with  ventricular  systole  and  is  the  audible 
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expreseion  of  the  sudden  tension  into  which  the  arterial  coats  are 
thrown  as  they  are  distended  by  the  large  sudden  pulse-wave.  If 
rather  more  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  vessel  by  means  of  the 
stetJioscope,  thLs  snapping  tone  disappears  and  becomes  replaced 
by  a  distinct  muniiur,  tlie  nuirunir  of  eoni^triction,  wOiich  can  be 
elicited  over  any  artery  of  suttieient  size  when  no  valvular  disease 
exists.  When  regurgitation  is  free,  it  is  usually  possible  by  trying 
different  degrees  of  pressure  to  at  length  bring  out  more  or  less 
clearly  not  only  this  systolic  murmur,  but  also  a  diastolic  one,  so 
that  one  becomes  conscious  of  a  double  murmur,  of  which,  in  my 
experience,  the  systolic  is  usually  the  louder.  This  double  femoral 
bruit  wag  first  described  by  lhin>ziez,  and  hence  is  often  spoken 
of  as  Duroziet's  sifjn.  It  is  cunsiileretl  ]iathognomonic  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  since  in  mi  other  disease  are  the  conditions  pre- 
sented for  its  productidu.  The  exphmation  of  this  phenomenon 
id  as  follows: 

Constriction  of  tlie  artery  thnnvs  the  blood-stream  into  audi- 
ble vibrations  as  it  jmsses  the  \umit  of  pressure,  and,  normally,  this 
is  all;  but  in  aortic  insuttieienev  the  l>Iood-\vave  recedes  during 
diastole  and  [>asses  again  this  ]>oint  of  constriction,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  a  second  time  thrown  into  vibrations,  and  a  diastolic 
murmur  is  generated.  In  most  cases  these  acoustic  phenomena 
are  elicited  only  over  arteries  of  large  calibre,  but  when  the  lesion 
w  very  pronounced  and  the  left  ventricle  is  powerful,  both  the  sys- 
tolic snap  and  the  double  bruit  may  be  heard  in  small  vessels,  as 
the  radial  and  even  the  dor^alis  pedis. 

DiagXLOBis. — Ordinarily  the  recognition  of  aortic  insufficiency 
is  not  difficult.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  detected  at  a  glance, 
but  when  the  individual  is  past  middle  age,  with  sclerotic  arteries 
and  a  voluminons  thorax,  the  colliipsing  character  of  the  pulst* 
and  a  powerful  cardiac  impulse  may  not  be  pronounced,  and  care 
is  requisite  to  determine  that  the  condition  is  not  an  aortic  aneu- 
rysm that  lias  led  to  regurgitation.  In  all  doubtful  or  indistinct 
cases  particular  study  should  l>e  given  to  tlie  vascular  signs,  since 
they  are  conclusive,  and  a  diastolic  bruit  is  not.  Indeed  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  when  in  the  last  stages  the  heart  has  become 
very  weak,  the  murmur  j»reviousIy  present  may  entirely  disappear. 
Moreover,  the  diagnosis  of  this  lesion  may  be  rendered  not  easy  by 
the  aasociation  of  relative  mitral  incompetence,  or  of  other  organic 
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defects.  In  all  such  cases  one  must  minutely  investigate  the  vas- 
cular system  and  rely  on  its  disclosures  rather  than  on  cardiac 
findings,  although  even  here  valuable  information  may  be  obtained 
if  attention  is  paid  to  the  secondary  changes  instead  of  the  auscul- 
tatory findings. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  I 
desire  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  a  subject  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.  Many  years  ago  the  late  Austin  Flint, 
one  of  the  most  careful  clinical  observers  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, directed  attention  to  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  apex- 
murmur  in  some  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  declared  it  was 
an  accidental  murmur  which  did  not  necessarily  denote  the  co- 
existence of  mitral  stenosis.  He  was  vehemently  attacked  by  Bal- 
four, who  declared  a  functional  presystolic  murmur  an  impossi- 
bility. But  corroboration  of  Flint's  observation  has  come  from 
so  many  sources  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statements. 

His  explanation  of  the  mode  of  its  production  is,  however, 
probably  not  correct  in  the  light  of  more  recent  physiological 
knowledge  concerning  the  closure  of  the  mitral  valves.  The  mur- 
mur is  now  thought  due  to  vibrations  of  the  mitral  curtains  as  they 
are  caught  between  the  regurgitant  stream  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  pouring  out  of  the  left  auricle  on  the  other.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  mitral  constriction  and  aortic  regurgitation  to  coexist, 
and  in  any  instance  of  this  latter  disease  in  which  a  mitral  presys- 
tolic murmur  is  recognised  its  correct  interpretation  is  made  pos- 
sible by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  smallness  yet 
collajysing  character  of  the  radial  pulse. 

Prognosis. — A  proper  estimation  of  the  prognosis  of  aortic 
regurgitation  requires  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  forms  due 
to  endocarditis  and  those  of  degenerative  origin.  Furthermore, 
in  each  group  and  in  each  individual  instance,  the  prognosis  is  in 
direct  relation  to  the  degree  of  compensatory  hypertrophy,  the 
same  as  in  any  other  valvular  defect.  If,  in  the  first  class — that 
is,  of  endocarditic  origin — compensation  becomes  once  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  possible  for  the  disease  to  be  borne  for  many  yeai*s. 
Mr.  W.,  the  description  of  whose  sudden  death  will  be  narrated, 
was  known  to  have  aortic  regurgitation  of  severe  type  for  at  least 
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twenty-eight  years,  and  perhaps  longer.  When,  howe%^er,  com- 
pensation begins  to  fail,  the  prognosis  is  very  grave,  for  it  cannot 
be  so  readily  restored  as  in  mitral  disease.  Indeed,  some  authors 
are  of  the  opinion  that  compensation  can  never  be  reinstated;  at 
the  most  there  being  hope  only  of  retarding  the  downward 
ogress. 
When  in  the  seeond  category  <*{  eases,  those*  of  degenerative 
nature,  compensation  beeonu^s  establislied,  it  is  at  the  best  only  for 
a  comparatively  limited  period,  owing  to  the  probable  presence  of 
chronie  myc»cunlitis,  and  wlien  this  compensation  once  breaks,  it 
h  irretrievably  g*>ne*  Henceforth  the  progress  of  the  malady  is 
for  the  most  part  steadily  downward.  In  all  cases  the  prospect  of 
even  partial  recovery  is  slight,  and  of  restoration  to  a  life  of  ac- 
tivity and  freedom  from  symptoms  is  nib 

It  is  stated  that  very  rarely  a  regurgitation  may  be  converted 
into  a  predominating  stenosis  by  the  growth  on  the  valves  and 
ring  of  vegetations,  in  consequence  of  fresh  endocarditis;  and 
whenever  this  occnrs  the  prognosis  becomes  more  favourable,  pro 
vided,  of  course,  there  be  no  myocarditis  or  other  complications. 
This  possibility  is  too  remote  to  be  ordinarily  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Deatli. — No  other  valvular  disease 
often  terminates  abruptly.  The  suddenness  of  the  death  is  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle  in  diastole.  In  most  eases,  no 
lonbt,  warning  !la^  been  given  of  the  pending  catastrophe  by  ir- 
larities  of  the  pulse,  vertigo,  ur  other  symptoms  which  failed 
at  the  time  to  attract  the  patient's  attention,  or  were  too  insig- 
nificant to  impress  him  with  their  gravity.  Death  follows  some 
sudden  effort,  a^  assuming  the  erect  from  the  recumbent  position, 
springing  out  of  a  chair  to  leave  the  room,  jumping  on  to  a  moving 
fet-car»  aufl  the  like.  The  muscular  effort  incident  to  such  sud 
len  movements  abruptly  raises  Id Ofwb pressure  within  the  vessels 
supplying  the  groups  of  contracted  muscles,  and  drives  the  blood 
into  the  left  ventricle  during  its  period  of  relaxation  w^th  a  degree 
of  force  which  the  ventricle  is  unable  to  resist.  It  fails  to  respond 
by  a  mjbsequent  systole,  and  the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  in  an 
attack  of  fatal  svncope. 

Fortunately  for  the  patient,  as  well  as  for  the  peace  of  mind 
of  his  friends,  assurance  can  be  given  that  sudden  death  in  the  way 
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just  described  is  not  usual.  Indeed,  it  occurs  in  the  minority  of 
cases  of  aortic  regurgitation.  According  to  Broadbent,  it  occurred 
in  10  out  of  38  cases  taken  from  the  records  of  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. Sudden  death  occurs  by  far  the  most  frequently  as  result 
of  fibroid  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  myocardium,  and,  there- 
fore, we  should  look  for  it  in  individuals  whose  aortic  valves  are 
incompetent  in  consequence  of  degenerative  changes  rather  than 
in  the  young,  whose  vahnilar  lesion  is  of  endocarditic  origin.  This 
does  not  apply,  however,  when  the  heart  is  freshly  attacked  by  an 
acute  endocarditis.  The  case  of  the  young  lady  of  eighteen  illus- 
trates that  under  such  circimistances  the  end  may  come  unex- 
pectedly and  without  warning. 

We  have  !=oen  in  most  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  that  the 
symptoms  showing  complete  loss  of  compensation  become  those  of 
pronounced  venous  stasis,  the  same  as  in  the  last  stage  of  mitral 
disease.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  exitus  lethalis  should 
take  place  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  fact  such  is  the  case — i.  e., 
from  gradual  cardiac  asthenia  or  acute  pulmonary  oedema. 

Striimpell  directs  attention  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrence 
of  pericarditis  in  aortic  insufficiency,  particularly  when  the  valves 
have  been  attacked  by  fresh  inflammation,  and  in  such  the  peri- 
carditis is  very  apt  to  lead  to  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Of  24  cases  analyzed  by  Hustedt,  the  causes  of  death  were  as 
follows:  Heart-weakness,  8;  pulmonary  infarct,  0;  pneumonia,  2; 
tt'dema  of  the  lungs,  3 ;  apoplexy,  1 ;  and  pleuritis,  1. 

The  suddenness  of  death  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  W., 
aged  forty-five,  who  had  had  aortic  insufficiency  dating  from 
chorea  and  rheumatism  in  boyhood,  and  had  shown  symptoms  of 
failing  compensation  for  at  least  two  years.  These  consisted  in 
feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  attacks  of  weakness 
and  faintness  of  such  severity  that  they  compelled  him  to  seek  aid 
of  the  nearest  physician.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  degree 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  occasioned  by  his  duties,  he  persisted  in 
the  daily  attendance  at  his  office.  The  day  of  his  death  he  left 
home  as  usual  and  proceeded  to  his  place  of  business,  ^\^lile  in 
the  act  of  stooping  over  a  table,  he  sank  to  the  floor,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  I  am  dying!  ''  His  clerk,  who  was  standing  near,  lifted 
him  into  a  chair,  and  asked  if  he  should  run  for  a  doctor.  The 
sufferer  looked  up,  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say. 
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**No,  it  is  of  no  use/*  and  a  few  moments  thereafter  he  quietly 
expiretl.  That  thid  patient  was  fully  aware  of  his  being  in  daily — 
yes»  hourly — clanger  of  ileath  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
given  explicit  directions  to  his  clerk  what  to  do  in  the  event  of 
sueh  a  fatality.  Ketiecting  upon  this  case,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering by  what  knowledge  this  patient  recognised  the  significance 
of  his  final  attack,  and  refnsetl  to  have  a  medical  man  summoned, 
when  in  previoUi?  attacks  he  had  always  sought  the  services  of  the 
most  accessible  physician. 

The  following  case  is  appended  because  it  emphasizes  in  an 
impressive  way  several  points  with  respect  to  aortic  regurgitation. 
In  the  first  place  it  illustrates  tlie  important  part  played  by  heart- 
strain;  in  the  second,  how  hopeless  is  the  prognosis  in  these  cases; 
thirdly,  the  futility  of  treatment;  and,  lastly,  the  manner  of  death 
in  a  considerable  proportioi^  of  theuh 

I  recently  witnessc*d  the  death  of  a  gentleman  of  forty-tw^o 
who  bad  sought  medical  advice  three  months  before  on  the  sup- 
position that  his  distress  was  due  to  some  form  of  stomach  trouble. 
Excepting  scarlatina  at  the  age  of  tii.x,  he  had  never  known  a  day's 
illness,  and  his  habits  had  been  exemplary  with  the  one  exception 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  take  aliout  two  drinks  a  day  of 
whisky  before  meals.  He  liad  always  lK*en  devoted  to  hunting  and 
tishing,  and  had  spent  much  time  each  year  in  the  woods,  at  which 
times  he  had  always  shouldered  his  jmek  and  tramped  along  with 
his  guides,  having  many  a  time*  as  he  said,  ''  Done  them  up  and 
come  in  at  niglit  fresh  as  a  daisy,  while  they  were  beat  out."  He 
had  tliought  nothing  of  carrying  <iO  pounds  on  his  back  all  day 
through  the  woods,  and  had  paddled  and  portaged  with  the  best 
of  them.  When  not  out  liunting  or  fishing  he  had  been  untiring 
in  his  devotion  to  business,  and  for  the  previous  seven  years  had 
worked  with  colossal  energy  in  buil<ling  up  vast  interests  in  the 
Xortlu  In  addition  to  tireless  w^ork  with  his  brain  in  his  office, 
he  had  endured  and  indeed  revelled  in  efforts  connected  w^itb  his 
business  schemes,  requiring  and  displaying  extraordinary  physical 
endurance^  so  that  he  was  the  marvel  of  bis  friends.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  December,  1900,  this  robiist  man  of  medium  stature  and 
weight,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  fat^  all  muscle  and  sinew, 
started  with  a  crew  of  men  up  his  railroad  to  inspect  some  work, 
and,  as  the  engine  was  forced  to  '*  buck  snowdrifts  *'  and  make  a 
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way  for  itself,  the  engineer  suddenly  discovered  that,  having 
neglected  to  fill  his  tank  afresh,  it  was  out  of  water.  The  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  and  this  meant  that  the  fire  would  have  to  be 
dumped  and  the  locomotive  be  allowed  to  freeze  up,  or  that  in 
some  way  a  supply  of  water  must  be  obtained.  They  were  near 
a  river,  and  this  indomitable  man  of  whom  I  write  started  on  a 
dead  run  through  the  deep  snow  for  a  camp  of  his  men  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  where  he  knew  he  could  obtain  some  pails.  He 
went  himself  because  he  knew  he  could  get  there  in  quicker  time 
than  any  of  his  men,  and,  too,  would  have  the  authority  to  take  the 
buckets.  Arriving  there,  he  shouldered  a  package  of  half  a  dozen 
iron  buckets  and  started  back,  running  all  the  way  through  the 
snow  with  his  load  of  75  pounds.  He  arrived  in  time  to  save  the 
engine,  but  completely  exhausted.  Nevertheless  he  recovered  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  thought  nothing  more  of  it,  going 
about  his  herculean  daily  work  in  and  out  of  the  oflice  as  before. 
But  outraged  Nature  was  to  have  her  revenge  yet.  In  April  fol- 
lowing his  almost  superhuman  effort,  this  man  of  affairs  took  a 
hard,  fast  horseback  ride  of  ten  miles  over  a  very  rough  road,  and 
before  he  reached  his  destination  he  became  seized  with  a  severe 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which,  however,  ceased  to  trouble  him 
greatly  after  he  had  dismounted.  From  that  time  on  until  I  saw 
him  the  next  October,  he  had  grown  steadily  less  an<l  less  able  to 
endure  exertion  without  this  epigastric  distress,  to  which  dyspncea 
finally  became  added.  In  June  following  his  ride,  he  had  climbed 
down  and  up  a  ladder  into  and  out  of  a  mine  several  hundred  feet 
in  depth,  and  on  reaching  the  surface  again  had  noticed  that  he 
was  very  much  winded,  and  from  this  time  forward  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  slowly  if  he  did  not  wish  to  suffer  from  his  pain  and  short- 
ness of  breath.  The  night  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Chicago,  and 
on  several  other  occasions,  he  had  been  awakened  in  the  small 
hours  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  which  compelled  him  to  sit  up 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed  and  breathe  hard.  On  this  particular  occa- 
sion he  had  attributed  his  attack  to  the  closeness  of  the  sleeping- 
car,  had  taken  a  drink  of  whisky,  experienced  speedy  relief,  and, 
lying  down,  had  gone  to  sleep.  Such  in  brief  was  his  history,  as 
full  of  interest  as  a  romance. 

From  his  recital  I  expected  to  find  a  case  of  simple  cardiac  dila- 
tation from  overstrain,  such  a  case  as  I  had  shortly  before  finished 
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treating.  Imagine*  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  I  discovered  a 
collajising  but  not  large  pulse  of  about  110,  a  diffused,  rather 
indefiiiite  apex-beat  waj  below  and  outside  the  left  nipple,  percus- 
sion evidence  of  a  greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated  left  ven 
tricde  (l*ig.  tiO),  feeble  heart-suinids,  and  everywhere  a  loud  dou- 
ble munnnr  plainly  aortic  in  origin,  Duroziez's  sign  and  capillary 
pulse  were  present,  and  the  liver  was  palpable  and  tender  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  inferior  costal  margin.  The  left  lobe 
was  5pe(*ially  swollen  and  senisitive  to  pressure.  The  urine  was 
and  always  remained  negative. 

Here,  then,  wa3  an  aortie  regurgitation,  but  wliat  was  its  eti- 
ology i  Was  it  possible  that  there  luul  been  a  valvulitis  yeurs  before 
and  that  the  e^iuipensation 
had  been  brokf^n  down  by  his 
prodigious  exertions,  or  had 
the  heart  -  muscle  l>een  not 
(|uite  healthy  and  had  that 
run  started  a  stretching  of 
the  aortie  ring  which  had  been 
increased  by  succeeding  ef- 
forts, or  bad  the  strain  led 
to  an  aortitis  or  aneurysm, 
and  this  to  insutiieic^ney  of  the 
valves?  Itupture  of  a  eusp 
was  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  serious 
symptoms  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diately succeeding  his  run.  A 
previous  valvulitis  was  not 
imiXMSsible,  for  it  is  w^ell 
known  that  the  enonnous  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle sometimes  developed  in  cases  of  rheumatic  incompetence  of 
the  aortic  valves,  is  capable  of  enduring  an  extraordinary  degree 
uf  strain  for  years,  as  witness  some  nf  the  cases  treated  by  the 
great  Stokes.  In  this  instance  there  was  no  history  of  anything  to 
lead  to  endm-anlitis  except  the  scarlatina,  and  that  occurred  thirty- 
six  years  before,  and  if  that  had  led  to  valvular  insutficiency  ita 
presence  had  never  been  suspected  or  betrayed  by  a  symptom. 
Moreover,  thirty-six  years  is  a  very  long  time  for  an  aortic  regiir- 


Fit*.  «]0. — Relative  Di  lnkhs  is  Ca*1l 
Aqrtic  Reoibgitation  fp.  SOS»), 
First  exiUJiinntion, 


tu  aiRMirvsni,  nnd  it  wai?  imt  discovered  until  tlirop  rnonths  prior  to 
deatli  from  pressure  on  the  left  hniir.  Consetjuently  I  now  had  a 
R<»eiit^en-ray  picture  taken  for  thp  dftertion  of  aneurysm  if  stick 
existed.     It  is  shown  above  (Fig.  OIL  and  shows  great  breadth 
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of  shadow  at  the  base  over  the  position  of  the  large  vessels,  but 
nothing  that  can  hv  iriterprt'teil  to  indicate  aneurysm.  It  also 
shows  a  verv  large  heart,  a  veritable  roi'  hovinmn.  The  only  re* 
niaining  hyjHitliesis  was  that  of  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring  and 
base  of  the  aorta.  The  vessel  eoiiKl  lie  felt  pulsating  at  the  level 
of  the  upi>er  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  iii  the  aortic  area  could 
he  heard  a  faint  distinct  click,  evidently  a  feeble  aortic  second 
tone, 

Anotlier  case  that  has  been  already  narrated  (see  page  158) 
had  taught  me  how  guarded  one  sliouhl  be  in  attributing  to  endo- 
carditis what  might  turn  out  to  be  attributalde  to  myocarditis  and 
stretching  of  the  uritice,  es}H?cia!ly  in  the  absence  of  a  dctiuite  his- 
tory of  rheumatism  or  «»ther  sufRcicut  etiological  factor.  In  tlie 
present  instance  this  point  was  (»f  great  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  prognusis,  1  believe  the  subsequent  lack  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  left  ventricle  bore  out  strongly  my  original  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  valvular  incomi>etence.  The  leak  was  started 
by  the  awful  strain  of  that  insane  run,  and  was  augmented  and 
rendered  Ijopeles^^  of  n-pair  by  his  surrccding  exertions. 

The  man  was  told  how  serious  his  condition  was,  and  that  hia 
only  hope  of  reinstating  his  lieart-|K>wer  lay  in  at  once  giving  him- 
self up  to  entire  and  prolonged  rest  in  bed.  Very  reluctantly  he 
yielded  to  the  inevitable,  and  took  to  his  bed,  lie  was  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  nervous  make-up  and  mnM  not  he  induced  to  remain 
AS  inactive  as  I  thought  was  necessiiry,  lie  would,  for  iustant'e, 
get  up  and  go  to  thv  tuilet  in  the  adjoining  Inith-room  instead  of 
using  a  Ijed-pan,  lie  woukl  get  up  and  shave  himself^  and  he 
would  sit  up  in  bed  to  eat,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  arose  to 
receive  a  visitor,  1  now  blame  myself  for  having  permitted  even 
so  much  latitude,  yet  his  annoying  symptoms  disappeared  so 
promptly  on  being  put  to  rest  and  his  left  ventricle  came  down 
80  appreciably  in  size  and  the  apex-beat  returned  in  such  strength, 
that  I  hoi>4xl,  against  my  tirst  judgment,  that  the  heart  was  going 
to  recover  its  hypertrophy  better  than  was  at  first  feared. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  of  this  enforced  inaction  the  patient  be- 
came so  restless  that  pernu'ssion  was  given  him  to  leave  his  bed 
and,  by  degrees,  begin  to  move  about,  under  the  condition  tliat  he 
wa«  to  lie  down  much  of  the  time.  He  was  allowed  also  to  take 
a  daily  drive.  A  course  of  Nauheim  baths  was  also  begun  in  the 
22 
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hope  of  re-enforeing  the  eflFect  of  the  digitalis,  nitroglycerin,  and 
strychnine  he  was  taking.  For  a  week  he  did  not  seem  to  suffer 
any  ill  consequences,  although  he  ignorant ly  overdid  in  various, 
to  him,  seemingly  trivial  ways.  He  would  put  on  his  heavy  fur- 
lined  overcoat  unassisted,  and  go  into  a  store  to  make  purchases, 
and  be  on  his  feet  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  not  realizing  that  he 
was  still  far  from  well.  Then  the  saline  baths  did  not  slow  his 
pulse  and  improve  its  quality  as  they  should  have  done,  and 
after  a  bath  he  did  not  react  to  my  satisfaction.  So  after  two 
weeks,  in  which  it  was  clear  that  he  was  losing  ground,  I  again 
ordered  him  to  bed,  this  time  insisting  on  his  having  a  trained 
nurse  who  was  to  lift  him,  and  in  many  ways  save  him  from  efforts 
he  had  made  during  the  earlier  weeks.  He  now  remained  fairly 
quiet,  though  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  learn  to  keep  still 
and  not  to  assist  his  nurse  whenever  she  lifted  him,  turned  him, 
etc.  He  simply  would  not  use  a  bed-pan,  and  therefore  was  drawn 
in  a  chair  to  the  bath-room,  and  later  on  was  lifted  on  to  a  night- 
stool  alongside  his  bed.  His  treatment  consisted  of  digitalis  and 
other  tonics,  cathartics,  and  resistance  exercises  given  by  a  com- 
petent attendant.  Although  it  was  realized  that  these  last  were 
in  violation  of  the  i)rinciple  of  absolute  physical  re}X)se,  still  they 
were  decided  on  because  they  slowed  the  pulse  somewhat,  im- 
proved its  quality,  and  so  quieted  him  that  he  fell  asleep  after  the 
seance  was  over.    Xo  more  Xauheim  baths  were  given. 

As  days  ran  into  weeks,  however,  it  became  ]>lain  to  me  that 
treatment  was  not  going  to  restore  what  he  had  lost  during  the 
two  weeks  he  had  been  up.  Indeed,  he  slowly  but  perceptibly  lost 
ground.  His  liver  swelled  again  somewhat  and  gave  a  very  uncom- 
fortable feeling  of  fulness  below  the  ribs,  which  he  attributed  to 
his  stomach  and  to  indigestion.  The  outline  of  the  left  ventricle 
very  gradually  became  more  rounded,  the  apex  less  pointed,  and 
its  impulse  less  vigorous.  It  was  at  length  clear  that  if  the  mitral 
valve  was  not  already  relatively  incompetent,  a  matter  for  cer- 
tain reasons  difficult  of  positive  determination,  it  would  soon  be- 
come so. 

January  1st  he  was  moved  from  the  hotel  into  a  rented  house, 
and  the  removal  was  effected  as  easily  and  with  as  little  disturbance 
to  him  as  possible.  Nevertheless  when  I  visited  him  a  few  hours 
later  I  saw  at  once  that  the  transfer  had  hurt  him.    His  pulse  was 
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less  strong,  the  heart-chilness  a  little  larger,  and  his  breathing  a 
little  less  easy. 

The  feature  that  especially  increased  my  anxiety,  however,  was 
the  pt^^'iiliar  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  At  varying  intervals,  from 
5  to  20  beats,  there  would  come  a  sudden  quick  wave  closely  fol- 
lowing the  one  before,  as  if  the  heart  were  trying  to  catch  up  in  its 
work  by  giving  an  extra  contraction  (pulstts  interciirrens).  The 
patient,  moreover,  api>eared  totally  unconscious  of  this  peculiar 
action,  which  did  not  disappear  during  the  remaining  two  weeks 
of  life  until  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  had  grown  so  ex- 
treme ay  to  lead  to  rehitive  inconipetc*nce  of  all  the  otiier  valves* 
One  night,  apparently  in  coiisei|uence  of  tiatulent  distention  of 
the  lx*we!s,  he  lw?cauie  extremely  nervous  and  alarmed  over  a  flut- 
tering of  the  heart,  which  persisted  for  several  hours,  and  until 
after  a  dose  of  whisky  administered  by  the  nurse  he  fell  asleep. 

To  add  to  the  damaging  effect  of  all  this  strain,  the  patient 
became  nervous  and  desjxvndent,  and  so  desirous  of  getting  out  of 
doors  that  I  agreed  to  his  going  out  in  his  wheel-chair  provider] 
he  was  carried  downstairs  on  a  stretcher,  then  placed  in  his  chair, 
and  on  his  return  brtniglit  up  again  in  the  same  manner.  This 
was  attempted  but  was  bungled  in  some  way  so  that  he  was  ren- 
dered extremely  nervous,  and,  after  all,  was  borne  down  and  up 
in  his  attendant's  arms.  This  in  reality  ought  not  to  have  injured 
him  had  his  lieart-muacle  been  less  seriously  <lanuiged.  As  it 
was  I  recognised,  so  soon  as  I  examined  hijii  h  short  time  after- 
ward, that  the  walls  of  the  cardiac  cavities  wc^re  still  more 
stretched  and  the  liver  still  more  engorged. 

He  now  lost  his  appetite  entirely,  passed  rather  poor  nights, 
and  showed  a  slight  putfiness  of  the  insteps.  One  week  later  he 
began  to  have  very  slight  nausea,  and  on  Sunday  forenoon  was 
jeized  with  a  sudden  attack  of  vouiiting.  He  rose  up  in  bed  and 
rained  ^nolently  in  the  act  in  a  way  to  make  me  most  uneasy.  I 
Tiappened  to  be  sitting  by  his  bedside  at  the  time  and  took  occasion 
to  observe  the  pulse.  This  did  not  become  specially  accelerated 
but  rather  thready,  and  its  irregularity  somewhat  more  pro- 
nounced. Examination  of  the  heart  did  not,  however,  reveal  any 
marked  ill  effect.  He  was  now  put  on  kumyss,  and  all  internal 
medication  was  stopped  lest  the  stomach  might  be  again  disturbed. 
He  passed  a  poor  night  and  the  next  day  complained  of  rather 
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more  fulness  in  the  epigastrium.  About  noon  this  feeling  of  dis- 
tress increased,  a  *'  hard  lump  *'  appeared  above  the  umbilicus,  and 
about  4  p.  M*  he  had  a  prolonged  nervous  chill.  They  succeeded 
in  reaching  me  by  telephone  at  thb  time,  and  I  ordered  an  injec- 
tion of  niorpldno  J  with  y^^  nf  atroiiine,  thinking,  as  considered 

l*y  the  uur.se,  thai  the  pain 
and  "  knotting  "  might  lic  an 
uccumulatiyu  of  flatus  in  the 
colon*  Upon  arriving  an  hour 
later  and  examining  the  abdo- 
men, I  at  uncc  tliscovered  that 
the  left  lol)e  of  the  liver  vva:* 
iiTt'Mtly  Hwollen,  tender  t<» 
]>ressure,  and  was  throbbing 
from  the  pro[itigat4*d  puis  a- 
tion  of  the  aorta  beneath.  It 
nniuired  only  a  brief  exami- 
Tiiitinn  i>f  the  heart  to  perceive 
that  the  strain  of  vomiting  the 
day  before  had  done  its  evil 
work  by  setting  up  a  marked 
increase  of  back-prcs.^ure  (Fig. 
<i2).  The  external  jugidars 
were  swollen,  the  right  heart  more  dilated,  and  the  |>nlmonic  sec- 
ond tone  very  nin tiled,  A  cathartic  was  ordercil  and  he  was  at 
on(*e  put  on  a  hyixxlermic  of  nitroglycerin  ^-^  with  ^^  of  strych- 
nine giUphate  every  four  hours.  Half  a  dozen  watery  stools  the 
next  morning  made  him  feel  comfortable,  hut  it  was  cdear  that 
hack-pre*surc  was  on  tlie  in*  Tease.  By  noon  he  was  quite  cy  a  nosed, 
and  the  puUe  was  small  and  weak.  He  was  then  put  on  15  drojis 
of  fat-free  tincture  of  digitalis  every  tw(»  hours,  the  glonoin, 
strychnine,  and  cathartics  l>eing  continne<b 

Wednesday  ui(*rning^  in  spite  of  free  liydragogue  catliarsis, 
his  condition  was  still  worse.  The  pulmonic  second  tone  was  re- 
placed l>y  a  soft  diastolic  murmur,  and  he  was  cyanosed.  Even 
turning  him  in  bed  produced  profound  cyanosis,  feebleness  of  the 
pulse,  and  dithcuhy  of  breathing.  The  morphine  was  continued 
hypodermically  in  doses  of  J  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  to 
prevent  restlessness  and  unnecessary  suffering,  while  the  interval 
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between  the  injections  of  nitroglycerin  and  strychnine  was  short- 
ened to  two  instead  of  four  hours.  He  then  rallied  for  a  few 
hours  and  the  cyanosis  almost  disappeared,  but  the  heart-findings 
remained  about  as  before.  Morphine  gave  him  a  fairly  comfort- 
aide  night  and  Tliursday  came.  The  pulmonic  second  sound  was 
now  audible  again^  but  the  pulmonic  diastolic  murmur  persisted 
and  the  external  jugulars  and  liver  pulsated  unnu^stakably,  while 
a  »oft  systolic  bruit,  evidently  tricuspid,  could  be  heard  at  right 
of  the  sternum  near  its  extremity. 

The  pulse  now  began  to  slow  down,  from  96  to  90,  then  to  88, 
and  by  mum  to  SO,  yet  did  in»t  «^ruw  stronger.  On  the  ccnitrary, 
it  seemed  to  grow  snialter  and  w<*aker,  while  the  jugular  pulsation 
increased,  and  distention  of  thi-  riirht  auricle  caused  absolute  dul- 
ness  to  reach  across  the  steruuin  and  beyond,  lie  had  now  re- 
ceived 24  doses  of  digitalis,  and  believing  that  it  would  only  do 
still  greater  harm,  I  ordered  it  stopped  and  provided  elixir  of 
valerianate  of  ammonia  and  a  lO'ijer-cent  solution  of  camphor  in 
sterilized  olive  oil  against  pixsililc  further  sinking  of  the  pulse. 
The  oil  was  to  be  injected  under  the  skin  in  case  of  need. 

The  feet  and  ankles  were  now  quite  cedematous,  urine  was  very 
scant,  the  patient  perspired  prof  wisely,  slept  much  of  the  time,  and 
was  profounilly  cyanosed  with  marked  puffiness  of  the  neck  and 
lower  iiart  of  the  face.  More  bowel  movements  of  a  watery  charac- 
ter were  secured  witlmut  any  impression  on  the  stasis.  The  pulse 
fitayed  at  M\  very  weak,  and  whenever  to  rest  him  he  was  turned 
on  to  his  back  or  left  side,  became  distinctly  worse.  Jlis  greatest 
comfort  was  when  he  lay  in  the  right  lateral  decubitus.  His 
respirations  were  28,  and  his  breathing  was  laboured  at  times. 
Riles  <»f  hyi>ostatic  congestion  were  audible  at  the  right  base 
behind. 

In  this  condition  things  remained  until  10.30  r,  m.,  when  sud- 
denly he  complained  of  inability  to  breathe,  turned  purph?  in  the 
face,  grew  rigid  and  pulseless.  The  nurse  hastily  injected  the 
camphoratetl  oil  as  I  entered  the  room  and  hurried  to  the  beclside. 
I  listened  for  the  heart-sounds,  but  all  was  still;  life  was  extinct, 
his  muscles  relaxed  and  his  sufferings  were  at  an  end. 

This  case  has  been  detailed  at  this  length  in  the  belief  that  it 
might  prove  highly  instructive  on  many  of  the  points  that  have 
been  already  dwelt  upon  in  regard  to  aortic  regurgitation,  and 
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will  be  dwelt  on  in  considering  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of 
valvular  disease  in  general. 

It  brings  out  only  too  clearly  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  prog- 
nosis in  aortic  insufficiency  in  men  of  middle  age  when  compensa- 
tion once  gives  way,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  valvular  de- 
fect. The  heart-walls  are  too  degenerated  to  retain  any  temporary 
improvement  that  may  follow  appropriate  treatment. 

In  the  matter  of  management  nothing  is  so  imix)rtant  as  rest, 
and  this  should  be  as  absolute  as  possible.  One  cannot  refrain  from 
looking  over  his  management  of  a  case  and  being  inclined  some- 
times to  upbraid  himself  for  not  having  done  this  or  that.  In  this 
case  I  now  think  I  should  perhaps  have  been  rather  more  energetic 
with  digitalis  from  the  very  start  than  I  was,  and  yet  at  the  time  I 
feared  its  effects  on  the  vascular  system  might  offset  that  on  the 
heart.  In  another  case  I  believe  I  will  try  pushing  the  drug  to  the 
limit  of  its  usefulness.  Then  as  to  the  degree  of  rest  which  was 
secured.  I  might  have  been  less  lenient,  and  yet  this  gentleman 
had  been  so  active  a  man  that  rest  in  bed  chafed  him.  It  was  a 
nice  question  to  decide  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strictness  in 
regard  to  complete  physical  inaction  would  not  have  made  him  so 
impatient  and  restless  in  spirit  as  to  have  entirely  counteracted  the 
l)enefit  t<>  be  had  from  rest  of  body,  or  as  to  have  done  him  greater 
harm  than  did  the  little  exercise  he  took  during  the  first  month 
of  treatment.  At  all  events  this  was  how  I  looked  at  it  then,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  I  was  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  result  was 
inevitable,  and  no  treatment  could  do  more  than  retard  the  fatal 
issue. 
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This  is  a  comparatively  rare  affect  ion  wlien  existing  alone, 
and,  as  its  name  signifies,  etnisists  of  a  narrowing  of  the  aortic 
ostium.  It  is  a  ways  a  structural  defect  and  owes  its  origin  chiefly 
to  intlanimatiirv  ehanires. 

Morbid  Anatomy « — Tiiere  are  two  types  of  structural 
change  tlmt  may  U-ud  to  narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice:  (1)  The 
cusps  of  the  valve  may  Koeonie  adherent  and  stiffened;  (2)  growth 
and  organization  or  calcification  of  vegetations  may  take  place  in 
such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  blood-streara. 
The  former  defect  may  be  due  to  a  developmental  error,  and  oc- 
curs in  congeiiital  narrowing.  It  may  also,  however,  follow  acute 
endocarditis.  The  cus])-?  may  become  so  completely  adherent  that 
only  a  small  opening,  scarcely  large  enougli  to  admit  the  point  of 
a  lead'pencil,  i^^  left.  Fig.  63  shows  such  a  heart,  and  also  illus- 
trates the  pronenes^s  of  acnte  endocarditis  to  attack  a  valve  already 
the  subject  of  clirunic  disease.  Here  a  tiny  row  of  vegetations  is 
seen  along  the  line  of  maximum  contact  during  the  closnre  of  the 
valves.  In  those  eases  of  stenosis  of  sclerotic  origin  in  wdiich  the 
cnsp^  are  not  adherent  Imt  interfere  with  the  blood-flow  on  ac* 
count  of  stiffness  which  prevents  their  swinging  back  in  the  normal 
way,  regurgitation  is  usually  so  freely  permitted  that  the  ease  is 
classed  as  one  of  insufliciency. 

In  the  second  class,  vegetations  on  the  aortic  valve  may  assume 
such  proportions  as  to  induce  narrowing  of  the  orifice.  These  oc- 
cur most  usually  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve  segments, 
and  in  that  situation  of  course  interfere  also  with  the  closure  of 
the  valve,  producing  leakage*  The  narrowing  is  usually  the  pre- 
dfuninaut  effect,  however,  of  a  large  vegetation  in  this  situation. 
An  interesting  type  of  stenosis,  shown  well  in  Fig.  64,  is  that  in 
which  vegetations  develop  in  one  or  more  of  the  sinuses  of  Val- 
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Aortie  stenosis  is  not  always  located  in  the  valve,  however,  for 
the  aortie  rin<r,  and  sometinirs  the  whole  trunk  of  the  vessel,  may 
be  narrowed.  This  is  laroliahly  most  often  a  congenital  deft*ct. 
Stenosis  of  \hv  heart,  or  more  ]>rnperly  of  the  conns  arteriosus  of 
the  left  ventricle,  may  al^o  produce  the  secondary  effects  of  ste- 
nosis of  the  orific€\ 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a«>rric  stenosis,  aeeording  to  its  de- 
gree, presents  more  or  less  resistance  to  the  r»utilr»vv  of  blood  from 
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the  ventricle.  In  order,  therefore,  to  diseharge  a  iiornial  volume 
of  blood  throijglj  tbe  diminished  opening,  the  ventricle  is  obliged  to 
contract  more  powerfully  and  more  slowly.  This  increased  work 
results  in  the  development  of  hypertrophy. 

Fraentzel  is  of  the  opinion  that  dilatation  of  the  ventricular 
cavity  precedes  the  hypertrophy,  beeanse  the  wall  cannot  accom- 
mndate  itself  to  itSi  increased  tas^k.  This  would  be  the  case,  doubt- 
less?, were  the  Ptenosi^  suddenly  developed,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
changes  in  the  valves  leading  to  stenosis  are  brought  about  slowly, 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  able^  pari  passu^  to  meet  the  grow- 
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or  Valsalva, 

ing  resistance.    It  seemi^  clear,  therefore,  that  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  is  the  first  result;  and  that  when  dilatation  of  its 
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cavity  is  also  present,  it  is  either  the  effect  of  associated  regurgita- 
tion or  comes  on  gradually  with  failing  compensation. 

Until  compensation  does  fail  the  secondary  effects  are  limited 
to  the  left  ventricle.  When,  however,  the  ventricle  becomes  un- 
able to  fully  empty  itself  at  each  systole,  the  residual  blood  forms 
an  obstruction  to  the  complete  emptying  of  the  auricle.  The  stasis 
thus  produced  creep  back  in  the  manner  already  described  in  pre- 
ceding chapters,  with  the  result  of  general  cardiac  enlargement, 
and  the  man jfestat ions  of  passive  congestion  in  the  various  organs 
of  the  body. 

In  extreme  grades  of  stenosis  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  coro- 
nary arteries  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  cause  degeneration  of  the 
myocardium.  In  this  manner  the  constriction  tends  ultimately 
to  the  destruction  of  that  compensatory  hypertrophy  by  which 
alone  the  effects  of  the  stenosis  can  be  offset.  It  will  be  readily 
seen  that  in  such  a  heart  as  that  of  Fig.  04,  this  factor  would  be 
of  great  importance. 

Etiology. — Stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances acquired  after  birth  and  is  then  due  either  to  endocarditis 
or  sclerosis.  The  disease  occurs  more  often  in  the  male  than  the 
female  sex,  the  same  as  aortic  regurgitation,  and,  in  my  experience, 
more  frequently  in  the  young.  It  is,  however,  so  rarely  ol>served 
independently  of  incompetence  that  of  several  hundred  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  which  I  have  records,  there  are  only  half  a 
dozen  instances  of  pure  and  uncomplicated  stenosis  of  the  kind 
under  consideration.  This  is  readily  understood  when  one  reflects 
for  a  moment  upon  the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the 
stenosis. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  valve-segments  are  agglutinated 
and  rigid,  projecting  like  a  cone  into  the  lumen  of  the  artery,  there 
is  left  a  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  cone  through  which 
a  certain  amount  of  reflux  is  possible.  In  other  cases  in  which  vege- 
tations cause  obstruction  there  is  usually  such  a  condition  of  the 
thrombi  or  of  the  valve-flaps  as  prevents  their  perfect  coapta- 
tion, and  hence  regurgitation  takes  place. 

When  in  any  given  case  regurgitation  is  not  also  recognised 
clinically,  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  either  the  valve  is  not 
too  rigid  to  close  the  ostium,  or  that  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  in 
the  ring  or  conus. 
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The  etiological  factors  responsible  for  the  endocarditis  or  the 
degenerative  changes  nnderljing  the  steno&is  have  already  been 
so  fully  considered  in  the  causation  of  the  foregoing  valvular  de- 
fects til  at  it  would  be  a  needless  repetition  to  discuss  them  here. 

Symptoms. — Stenosis  of  an  orilice  is  jnstly  regarded  as  a 
serions  affection ;  vet  in  this  particular  lesion  subjective  symptoms 
are  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  Consequently  the  clinical  fea- 
tures of  each  ease,  as  \vell  as  their  severity,  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  narrowing.  If  this  is  extreme,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
disease  to  remain  latent,  and  the  patient  suffers  either  from  a  too 
inadequate  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  maintain  nutrition  and  nor- 
niul  vis*7eral  function^  or  from  the  ctFects  of  stasis  behind  the  seat 
of  constriction. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  aortic  stenosis  patients  are  usually 
capable  of  urdiuarv  physical  ami  mental  aetivity  the  same  as  their 
f'onipanions.  I  ret*all  a  lad  of  fifteen  wdio  presented  himself  at  my 
clinic  in  the  Post-Gradnate  Medical  School,  bwause  of  some  trivial 
digestive  disorder,  and  in  whom  were  cli^rovered  all  the  signs  of 
nnconiplieated  aortic  stenosis.  Judged  by  the  secondary  physical 
signs  it  was  not  very  pronounced,  and  the  boy  stated  that  he  was 
a  newsboy  selling  papers  on  the  suburban  trains,  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  heavy  bundles  of  papers,  and  of  jumping  on  and  off  mov- 
ing trains  witliout  any  shortness  of  breath  or  consciousness  of  his 
heart's  action. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  individuals  go  for  years  without 
knowing  there  is  anything  wTong  with  them^  and  at  length  learn 
of  their  defect  through  its  accidental  discovery  by  some  medical 
examiner.  Indeed,  |>ersnns  with  thoroughly  conijiensated  aortic 
obstruetion  may  pass  through  their  entire  lives  to  old  age  without 
having  ever  Ir-arned  of  flieir  disease.  The  pulse  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual is  slower  and  smaller  than  normal,  and  the  cardiac  impulse 
denotes  hypertrophy,  but  having  grown  up,  so  to  speak,  with  these 
deviatir>ns  from  the  genend  rule,  he  pays  them  no  attention. 

If  any  circulatory  distiirliances  result  from  the  aortic  constric- 
tion when  single  and  of  minor  degree,  they  are  such  as  indicate 
deficient  supply  of  arterial  Idnod  to  the  various  organs  and  j)arts 
of  the  body.  Even  these  effects  may  be  too  slight  to  attract  special 
attention.  At  the  most,  the  circulation  is  not  verj^  active,  and  the 
boy  may  not  be  quite  as  vigorous  as  his  healthy  play-fellows. 
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It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  aortic  narrowing  of  consider- 
able degree  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  distinct  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral anaemia — i.  e.,  syncopal  attacks  and  epileptiform  seizures. 
Such  serious  effects  must  indicate  either  an  extreme  grade  of  ob- 
struction or  periods  of  cardiac  weakness  when  the  left  ventricle 
expels  very  small  amounts  of  blood,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  for  a 
few  seconds,  in  consequence  of  intermittence.  A  far  more  common 
symptom  is  vertigo ;  and  yet  even  in  this  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  aortic  stenosis,  since,  as  well  known,  dizziness  may  be  experi- 
enced in  any  form  of  valve-lesion.  In  one  instance  coming  under 
my  observation  attacks  of  vertigo  proved  a  most  distressing  fea- 
ture, and  yet  in  this  case  they  depended  not  so  much  upon  the 
cardiac  defect  per  se  as  upon  disordered  action  of  the  muscle  fibres 
— i.  e.,  interference  with  its  capacity  for  conducting  motor  im- 
pulses. The  case  presents  features  that  bring  it  into  the  category 
of  Stokes- Adams  disease,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  con- 
sidering that  interesting  symptonwomplex. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  de- 
sired my  opinion  concerning  the  condition  of  his  heart,  which  he 
stated  was  very  unusual.  lie  was  highly  intelligent,  and  had  made 
his  heart  an  object  of  much  study.  From  his  detailed  report  of 
his  history  the  following  summary  is  given:  He  was  born  in  1873, 
and  with  exception  of  measles  had  no  illness  until  his  eighth  year, 
at  which  time  he  had  a  protracted  and  nearly  fatal  illness 
thought  to  be  acute  gastritis.  For  a  number  of  years  thereafter 
his  digestion  was  weak,  but  he  was  able  to  participate  in  the 
games  and  sports  of  his  playmates  without  being  conscious  of  ill 
effects. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  accidentally  disc»overed 
that  his  pulse-rate  was  between  40  and  45,  but  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een he  was  passed  for  life  insurance,  the  examiner  finding  his 
pulse  of  normal  frequency,  and  not  detecting  any  cardiac  murmur. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  year  later  he  applied  for  admission  to  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  he  was  told  that  he  gave  signs  of 
slight  aortic  stenosis.  Thereupon  he  consulted  many  physicians 
in  his  native  tow^n  and  elsewhere,  receiving  a  variety  of  opinions. 
Some  declared  he  had  valvubr  disease,  and  others  as  positively 
asserted  the  contrary. 

On  one  occasion,  after  having  hopped  up  and  down  the  exam- 
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iniiig  surgeon^s  office,  he  was  told  that  his  pulse  was  beating  HO 
per  niinute.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  sutiices  to  say  he  was  at 
length  admitted  to  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty,  notwith- 
standing the  iliseovery  uf  his  aortir  i^tenosis,  the  lesion  being  con- 
aidered  tritiing  and  conipent^ation  good.  During  his  cadetship  he 
was  able  to  endure  the  arduous  drills  with  apparently  no  more  dis- 
tress than  did  his  comrades,  althoiigli  he  notieed  upon  a  few  occa- 
mtms  that  the  veins  on  his  ft»rehead  :^rfiod  out  prominently. 

In  his  senior  year  he,  like  many  others  of  his  elass,  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital  with  ehill>  and  fever  rliaf  were  eonsidered  mahiriah 
and  which  have  not  recurred  since  hir^  leaving  tlie  Academy,  From 
September,  1897,  until  the  spring  of  IHDli,  he  was  stationed  in 
San  Franeisco,  and  while  there  had  a  |>ulse-rate  of  38,  but  with  the 
exception  of  slight  blurring  of  vision  and  headache,  that  was  al- 
ways relieved  by  ealomeh  he  had  no  illness  or  symptoms  referable 
to  his  heart.  In  the  fall  of  18!)8,  mxm  i>eing  examined  for  promo- 
tion, he  was  told  he  had  aortic  stenosis  and  mitral  regurgitation, 
and  was  rejected  in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  upon  his  record 
he  at  length  ol>tained  his  promotiou,  and  was  transferred  to  a  post 
in  the  East. 

In  May,  1899,  he  participated  in  a  bicycle  ride,  lieing  unac- 
customed  to  that  particular  form  of  exercine,  altliough  he  engaged 
in  every  other  kind  of  >port  and  game  with  Ids  fellows.  During 
this  ride  he  made  a  spurt,  and  then  got  out  of  breath,  but  other- 
wise appeared  to  suffer  no  ineonvenieijce.  Two  htmrs  subsequent 
to  his  return  to  his  quarters,  and  while  standing  by  a  table  waiting 
for  dinner,  he  suihienly  became  ilizzy  and  w^as  assisted  to  a  couch. 
The  junior  surgeon  w^as  summoned,  and  finding  his  pulse  30,  ad- 
iriinistereil  whisky,  which  somewhat  relieved  him  and  brought  his 
pulse  up  to  50.  P>om  that  time  on  he  was  daily  distressed  by  spells 
of  vertigo  for  some  weeJcs,  and  he  noted  that  the  regular  slow  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  every  now  and  then  exchanged  for  a  more 
rapi<l  irregvdar  one,  with  an  oecasional  violent  thump  against  the 
ehest-wall  At  this  time  his  dizziness  was  usually  relieved  by 
suming  the  reeumbent  pogture. 

He  received  some  medicinal  treatment,  nature  unknown,  and 
then  for  a  month  was  free  from  his  distressing  s^^Tiiptom.  It  re- 
turned again,  however,  more  violently  and  still  annoyed  him  in 
Xovember,  1899,  the  date  of  my  first  examination*    During  tlie 
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summer  previous  he  was  given  digitalis  for  a  short  period,  and 
twice  after  having  taken  the  remedy  his  pulse  suddenly  became 
accelerated  to  60,  and  was  regular.  During  these  months  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  striving  to  either  work  off  or  forget  his  dizziness  by 
playing  golf,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such  exercise  did  not 
aggravate  the  symptom. 

In  September,  1899,  he  suddenly,  while  studying  the  action 
of  his  heart,  made  the  discovery  that  during  his  spells  of  vertigo, 
and  while  his  radial  pulse  was  but  26  to  30,  he  could  perceive  by 
placing  his  finger  above  the  clavicle  a  series  of  *'  small  pulsations 
which  corresponded  with  feeble  heart  contractions."  These  were 
of  variable  number,  and  were  interposed  between  two  energetic 
cardiac  contractions  which  were  declared  by  a  forcible  apex-impulse 
and  by  the  radial  pulse.  He  furthermore  noted  that  no  matter 
how  slow  his  radial  pulse  was,  even  as  infrequent  as  19  in  the  min- 
ute, he  was  not  dizzy  provided  it  was  regular  and  the  number  of 
small  pulsations  in  the  neck  was  uniform.  I  shall  recur  to  this 
striking  and  peculiar  feature  again.  During  that  same  fall  he 
was  treated  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Battlecreek  Sanitarium,  and 
while  there  requested  on  one  occasion  that  an  "  ice  compress  "  be 
placed  upon  his  heart.  This  was  done,  and  upon  its  removal  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  later  his  heart  grew  regular  and  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  registered  56.  He  then  fell  asleep,  only  to  find  next 
morning  that  its  rate  was  again  26  to  30. 

The  night  before  consulting  me  had  been  an  unusually  bad  one, 
and  when  I  saw  him  the  pulse  was  36  and  irregular.  He  admitted 
no  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  but  suffered  from  constipation. 
He  thought  that  on  a  few  occasions  he  had  lost  consciousness.  Not 
to  make  this  narrative*  tedious,  I  will  say  my  examination  revealed 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  apex-beat  when  felt  being 
broad  and  strongly  thrusting  in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  11.5  cen- 
timetres to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and  1  centimetre  outside  of 
nipple.  Increase  of  both  superficial  and  deep-seated  dulness  to  the 
right  showed  enlargement  of  the  right  heart.  There  was  a  loud, 
rough  systolic  murmur  over  the  entire  praK!ordia  whenever  the 
heart  made  an  energetic  (contraction,  and  this  murmur  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  distinct  second  sound  even  in  the  aortic  area.  Upon  in- 
vestigating this  bruit  minutely  it  was  found  to  have  two  areas  of 
maximum  intensity,  one  in  the  aortic  and  the  other  in  the  mitral 
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area,  although  I  could  not  detect  that  the  quality  in  the  two  re- 
gions was  different.  I  fuuud  subsequently,  however,  that  at  the 
apex  the  murmur  was  softer  and  more  blowing. 

Tlie  murmur  at  the  ba«e  was  transmitted  upward  into  the  neek 
as  well  as  ou  to  the  body  of  the  heart,  white  that  at  the  apex  was 
propagated  outward  into  the  axilla  and  feebly  to  the  back.  At 
tirst  1  did  not  obser%^e  the  small  pulsations  in  tlie  neek,  but  when 
my  attention  was  directed  to  them  I  perceived  thexu  distinctly 
enough,  and  I  also  noted  that  synchronous  with  these  were  feebly 
audible  cardiac  tones,  w^hile  at  a  much  later  date  these  feeble 
heart-sounds  were  accompanied  by  a  faint  murmur  and  an  indis- 
tinct apex-beat.  These  small  pulsations,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
were  of  irregular  nmuber,  being  ordinarily  two,  but  sometimes 
as  many  as  seven,  and  according  to  the  officer  even  more,  before 
there  would  eorae  a  normal  pidse-wave.  It  was  suggested  l*y  tlie 
patient  that  these  were  auricular  iu  origin,  but  1  decided  that  they 
were  due  to  feeble  ventricular  contractions,  and  subsequent  ear- 
diograms  taken  by  Dr,  »Janeway  in  New^  York  established  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  my  opinion. 

The  very  interesting  feature  pertaining  to  these  incomplete 
systoles  was,  that  so  long  as  they  were  regular  and  in  groups  of 
twoj  vertigo  did  not  ensue.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  ran  up 
to  half  a  dozen  or  more  the  patient  felt  dizzy  or  even  fainted. 
These  pulsations  were  first  thought  by  me  to  be  in  tlie  carotid 
artery,  but  are  now  knowti  to  be  jugular. 

My  diagnosis  of  the  cardiac  disease  was  the  same  as  that  of 
others:  aortic  stenosis  of  tnild  degree  and  mitral  insufficiency,  the 
heart  being  in  a  state  of  still-preserved  compensation;  for  although 
vertigo  was  a  symptMni,  there  was  n^^  dyspn*i^ii  ou  effort  and  no 
secondary  hepatic  or  other  visceral  engorgement.  Two  things 
really  puzzled  me:  first,  if  the  mitral  valve  leaked  why  did  not 
the  obstruction  of  the  aortic  orifice  render  the  regurgitation 
through  the  mitral  more  serious,  as  is  usually  the  effect;  and,  sec- 
ond, wvhat  was  the  cause  o{  the  vertigo,  or  rather  the  irregularity, 
in  the  heart's  action. 

This  latter  condirion,  I  helievedy  was  in  some  manner  connected 
with  his  digestive  organs,  but  just  how  I  could  not  decide.  The 
urine  was  collected  for  twenty-four  hours  and  carefully  examined 
in  the  Columbus  Medical  laboratory,  but  aside  from  some  con- 
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centration  was  negative.  The  genitalia  were  examined  by  a  com- 
petent specialist,  but  showed  nothing  more  than  slight  urethral 
congestion  and  hypenesthesia.  The  patient  was  sent  to  an  expert 
neurologist,  who  was  not  able  to  discover  any  cause  in  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system.  Diffusible  stimulants  in  frequent  large  doses 
for  many  hours  were  administered  without  appreciable  eflFect,  as 
were  cathartics  and  remedies  to  improve  digestion;  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  case  was  dismissed,  therefore,  as  an  enigma  and  with- 
out a  parallel  in  my  experience.  It  was  not  at  this  time  recog- 
nised as  an  instance  of  Stokes- Adams  disease. 

But  now  comes  the  still  more  interesting  sequel.  At  Christmas- 
time, 1900,  this  same  young  officer  reappeared  with  the  statement 
that  during  the  previous  summer  he  had  visited  Bad  Nauheim  and 
been  treated  with  baths  by  Dr.  Schott  without  any  benefit;  had 
been  examined  by  a  number  of  comi>etent  men,  among  whom  was 
Rosenbach  of  Berlin.  No  one  Jiad  given  him  any  help,  and  no  one 
had  decided  the  precise  nature  of  his  heart-trouble.  Rosenbach 
indeed  had  diagnosticated  the  aortic  stenosis,  but  was  undecided  as 
to  what  was  the  condition  at  the  mitral.  I  found  things  exactly 
as  a  year  earlier.  But  strong  in  my  belief  that  the  vertigo  that 
still  continued  was  in  some  way  relate<l  to  his  digestion,  or  met- 
abolism, or  excretion,  or  all  together,  I  persuaded  the  young  man 
to  try  for  a  month  an  absolutely  non-animal  dietary,  by  which  was 
meant  the  exclusion  of  anything  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
including  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  etc.,  with  exception  of  cheese 
and  milk.  These  and  butter,  of  course,  were  to  be  allowed,  to- 
gether with  all  kinds  of  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  and  breads. 
For  several  weeks  his  urine  was  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  and  was 
always  loaded  with  indican  and  oxalic  acid,  but  in  other  respects 
was  normal.  Nearly  four  months  later  the  })atient  reappeared 
with  a  perfectly  regular  pulse  of  20,  and  was  entirely  free  from  his 
vertigo,  which  he  stated  had  left  so  soon  as  he  began  the  prescribed 
diet  and  had  not  once  recurred. 

Examination  of  the  heart  showed  the  condition  unchanged  ex- 
cei)ting  regularly  interposed  between  every  two  vigorous  cardiac 
systoles  were  two  feeble  contractions  that  produced  palpable  and 
visible  small  pulsations  in  the  right  common  carotid,  as  well  as 
weak  heart-sounds,  but  no  perceptible  radial  pulse.  The  actual 
heart-rate  was  therefore  78.     The  subjoined  sphygmographic  tra- 
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cing  (Fig.  CTi )  was  t«keii  by  Dr.  Edwitnl  F.  Welles,  and  is  bv  him, 
a  eonjpotent  jiidg«r,  ronsidered  oiitirely  normal  except  in  rate. 


Fio.  65. — ^fiiVGatot^KAM  FROM  Case  of  Aurtic  STENtisnis  {p.  3it4j. 
FuUe-rate,  '£h  per  minute. 

The  t'onelusions  to  which  1  um  foret^d  hy  this  case  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1,  That  this  singidar  car<liae  action  is  normal  to  this  in- 
diviflnal,  and  that  it  h  only  its  irregularity  that  occasions  symp- 
toms of  any  kimh  'J.  That  this  irreirularity  was  of  an  auto-infee- 
tions  origin,  dne  either  to  the  production  of  lenconiaines  or  to  the 
influence  of  constipation  on  the  vagus  or  heart-mnscle  cells,  for  on 
this  new  dietary  lje  has  had  two  or  more  Ijowel  movements  daily, 
th  That  the  lesion  is  a  mild  aortic  stenosis  together  with  a  mitral 
defect,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  1  am  not  certain.  But  as 
I  feel  sure  that  at  my  hist  examination  I  detected  a  vitv  short 
presystolic  thrill  and  nuirinur  as  w^ell  as  an  apex-systolic  niurmnr, 
I  am  incline  J  U\  the  opinion  that  there  is  huth  narrowing  and  re- 
gurgitation at  the  mitral  ostium.  Why  this  combined  lesion  does 
not  occasion  secondary  signs  and  svniptoms  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  defects  are  slighter  than  w*ould  be  sup- 
posed from  the  cardiac  findings,  particularly  the  intensity  of  the 
murmurs.  The  peculiarity  of  his  normal,  or  at  least  seennngly 
normal,  cardiac  action,  is  still  inexplicable.  The  symptoms  in  this 
case  do  not  as  such  belong  to  the  usual  history  of  aortic  stenosis, 
but  are  here  narrated  because  they  may  be  remotely  referred  to 
the  valvular  lesion  and  illustrate  the  vertigo  said  to  be  sometimes 
dependent  upon  narrowing  of  tlie  aortic  ostium. 

It  is  apiiarent  that  the  development  of  subjective  symptoms 
is  determined  by  other  conditions  than  the  mere  existence  of  aortic 
stenosis.  They  depend  upon  either  disordered  or  deficient  cardiac 
action.  Wlien  at  length,  either  in  consequence  of  overstrain  or  of 
extreme  narrowing,  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  manifest  inade- 
quacy, dilatation  sets  in,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  completely 
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empty  itself.  Sjinptoms  of  stasis  back  of  the  point  of  constriction 
now  appear.  Left  ventricle  weakness  may  be  shown  by  feebler 
systoles  and  a  more  rapid,  even  irregular  pulse.  Always  small  and 
of  low  tension,  it  now  becomes  still  emptier,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  rapid  than  formerly. 

When  in  the  course  of  time  dilatation  leads  to  relative  mitral 
insufficiency,  the  clinical  features  become  those  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation in  an  intense  degree.  Even  before  things  have  reached 
this  grade,  however,  the  patient  has  noticed  more  or  less  breath- 
lessness  on  exertion,  and  it  may  be  also  attacks  of  palpi- 
tation. 

If  now  the  heart  is  carefully  percussed,  it  is  found  that  the 
right  ventricle  has  increased  in  size,  while  there  are  in  addition 
signs  of  engorgement  of  the  general  venous  system.  This  condi- 
tion may  last  for  months  before  relative  mitral  insufficiency  be- 
comes pronounced,  but  as  a  rule  the  condition  grows  more  or  less 
rapidly  worse  and  the  individual  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  about 
because  of  dyspnoea  and  congestion.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur  is 
added  to  that  of  the  aortic  stenosis,  the  right  ventricle,  feeling  the 
strain  of  pulmonary  congestion,  begins  to  pulsate  in  the  epigas- 
trium, the  cervical  and  superficial  veins  swell,  the  liver  grows  pal- 
pable and  tender,  the  urine  becomes  scanty  and  concentrated,  and 
at  last  oedema  makes  its  appearance  in  the  feet  and  ankles.  The 
case  has  now  become  converted  into  one  of  mitral  disease  in  the 
stage  of  broken  compensation. 

When  the  mitral  orifice  shares  in  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle, 
the  ensuing  regurgitation  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  the  same  as  in 
cases  of  aortic  incompetence,  and  actually  serves  to  prolong  life. 
Not  infrequently  the  strain  on  the  right  heart  leads  also  to  rela- 
tive tricuspid  leakage,  and  we  have  the  si^i^ns  of  that  lesion  added 
to  those  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  defects.  When  this  state  is  reached 
the  patient's  sufferings  are  often  extreme,  and  may  be  protracted 
through  many  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  I  first  took  charge  of  a  lady  of  forty-one 
who  had  an  extreme  and  apparently  pure  stenosis  of  the  aortic 
orifice  of  rheumatic  origin.  Six  years  before,  the  late  Dr.  W.  W. 
Jaggard  delivered  her  of  a  son,  and  recognised  the  gravity  of  the 
case  because  of  the  valvular  lesion.  The  lady  did  not  subsequently 
experience  distinctive  cardiac  symptoms  until  the  care  of  a  con- 
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somptive  stepHson  oorapelled  her  to  reside  for  many  months  at  a 
considerable  altitude.  Going  with  him  first  to  Colorado  Springs 
(6,000  feet),  she  there  suffered  intenj?ely  from  shortness  of  breath, 
so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  at  a  height  of  about  2,500  feet.  Even  there  she  was  not 
able  to  walk  wMthout  considerable  dyspncpa* 

After  the  death  of  the  young  man  this  lady  went  abroad,  and 
in  Europe  sought  medical  advice.  She  was  advised  to  take  a  course 
of  baths  under  Dr*  Schottj  at  Bad  Nanheim,  and  while  there  had 
her  first  violent  attack  of  angina  pectoris.  This  followed  one  of 
her  baths.  No  special  benefit  was  produced  by  the  Itahieologieal 
treatment,  and  she  returned  to  America.  During  the  winter  of 
1897  and  1898  she  passed  through  an  attack  of  acute  nephritis,  but 
when  she  consul  ted  me  tlie  urini*  showed  no  iilbuniiu  or  other  ab- 
normal findings.  The  heart  wa*  greatly  enlarged,  but  compensa- 
tion was  still  fair.  That  summer  she  had  a  violent  attack  of  angina 
following  a  fatiguing  walk  across  a  very  xincven  meadow,  and 
thereafter  was  never  again  wcIL 

When  I  saw^  her  in  the  fall  I  considered  it  necessary  to  confine 
her  to  bed  for  a  number  of  week*,  and  when  at  length  she  was  per- 
mitted to  get  up  she  was  still  obliged  to  remain  on  one  floor  and  to 
move  about  with  great  slownes-.  The  action  of  the  heart  did  not 
quicken  much  Tinder  exertion,  but  the  pulse  grew  very  feeble,  the 
veins  of  the  neck  swelled,  and  she  breathed  with  evident  difficulty. 
She  had  several  severe  anginal  >eizures,  which  will  be  descriljed  in 
the  article  on  Angina  Pectoris.  Strength  was  gained  with  great 
slowDese,  and  she  was  rarely  free  from  more  or  less  cardiac  distress. 
This  took  the  form  chiefly  of  hreathlessnesa,  distention  of  the  ab- 
domen by  flatus,  and  hepatic  congestion. 

There  was  never  any  a^demti.  but  the  ankles  often  felt  swollen 
and  stiff.  She  passed  the  suuimer  of  1899  at  the  seashore  under 
the  care  of  my  friend,  Dr,  Kdward  O.  Otis,  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
autuma  returned  no  won^e  hut  apparently  no  better  as  regarded 
her  Eeart,  All  these  months  she  had  been  kept  on  approved  cardiac 
tonics  and  was  frequently  obligetl  to  resort  to  hydragogue  cathar* 
tics  because  of  the  relief  they  afforded.  The  ensuing  winter  was 
a  hard  one  for  her,  as  she  was  most  of  the  time  confined  to  her 
apartments  in  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse.  This  was  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  possibility  of  an  anginal  paroxysm  and  because  at 
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night  she  would  sometimes  awake  deathly  cold,  in  a  drenching 
sweat,  and  feeling  extremely  faint. 

The  pulse  at  these  times  was  small  and  feeble,  and  the  coun- 
tenance was  bhie.  Prompt  stimulation  relieved  her,  but  not  al- 
ways speedily,  for  it  seemed  as  if  absorption  from  the  stomach  was 
slow,  and  hence  resort  was  had  to  hyiKxlermics  of  yhj^  of  nitro- 
glycerin, followed  at  once  by  heat  to  the  surface  and  diffusible 
stimulants.  During  that  winter,  and  indeed  I  may  say  most  of  the 
time  for  nearly  three  years,  the  pulse-rate  did  not  vary  much  from 
96,  sinking  as  low  as  90  when  she  was  at  her  best,  and  when  at  her 
worst  rising  to  105.  I  believe  that  on  a  few  occasions  I  noted  a 
few  beats  less  than  90,  usually  regular.  As  a  general  thing  the 
pulse  was  tense,  and  exacerbation  of  sj^nptoms  was  invariably 
preceded  by  a  noticeable  increase  in  its  hardness. 

This  patient  was  much  distresseil  by  frightful  dreams,  from 
which  she  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  She  was 
also  easily  startled  by  unexpected  noises,  although  she  appeared 
to  have  her  nerves  imder  gooii  control.  Insomnia  was  very  dis- 
tressing, and  yielded  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  hypnotism.  She 
had  to  he  extremely  careful  in  diet,  for  at  times  everything  seemed 
to  create  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  imme- 
diate aggravation  of  her  dyspmra.  During  that  winter  relative 
incomi)etence  of  the  mitral  valve  became  constant,  and  every  now 
and  then  tricuspid  regurgitation  was  added.  Even  without  actual 
leakage  of  the  tricuspid  valve  the  cervical  veins  remained  much 
distended  and  at  times  caused  pain  by  their  pressure.  I  have 
since  noted  painful  swelling  of  the  jugulars  in  another  patient,  but 
as  a  rule  have  not  known  patients  to  complain  of  actual  pain  from 
this  cause. 

Whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  invigorate  the  circulation 
by  considerable  doses  of  digitalis  or  other  cardiac  tonics,  this  pa- 
tient became  annoyed  by  a  feeling  in  the  heart,  which  she  charac- 
terized as  "  pounding,''  so  that  the  treatment  finally  settled  down 
to  an  attempt  to  keep  down  pulse  tension  and  stasis  by  means 
of  nitroglycerin  and  cathartics,  with  strychnine  and  caffeine  in 
small  four-hourly  doses,  and  careful  feeding. 

Thus  weeks  dragged  into  months,  spring  came  and  passed,  the 
heated  term  was  at  hand,  with  its  thunder-storms,  for  which  she 
possessed  an  uncontrollable  phobia,  and  she  was  again  sent  down 
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to  Dr,  Otis,  at  Rve  Beaeb.  By  fall  her  condition  grew  so  threat- 
ening from  cardiac  dilatation  and  visceral  congest  ion  that  she  waa 
not  able  to  return  to  Chicago  until  Thanksgiving.  When  at  last 
she  was  able  to  make  the  jonrney  and  readied  home  I  found  her 
in  a  deplorable  state.  Botb  aurieiik»"ventricular  valves  were  leak- 
ing, and  the  liver  was  enormously  increased  in  size.  The  hmgs 
were  so  congested  tbat  she  was  harassed  by  a  frequent  coughj 
which  completely  exhausted  her,  made  the  face  actually  purple, 
and  *'ause<l  lier  to  gasp  for  breath  for  many  minutes. 

The  ditticult  sputum  was  often  blofKly,  or  if  not  actually  san- 
guineous was  ntade  up  of  thick,  tough  brownish  mucus.  The  bases 
of  the  lungs  were  dull,  and  everywhere  were  copious  moist  and  dry 
rides.  Heroin,  strychnine  hypodei'inieally,  energetic  catharsis, 
and  apomorphine  in  ^-grain  doses  at  last  pulled  her  out  of  her 
de.Hjjrrate  condition*  ami  by  f  liristmas  she  was  reasonably  com- 
frirtahle.  She  was  oblige*l  !(j  remain  in  Ix^d,  however,  or  to  ex- 
change this  for  an  invalid's  chair.  Whenever  she  made  this  effort 
her  pulse  grew  weak,  the  veins  distended,  and  she  was  unable  to 
speak  for  a  mimitt-  or  two  on  acciauit  of  shortness  of  lireatli. 

The  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  liolidays  nearly  used  her  up. 
Her  cough  returned  with  increased  visceral  hypenemia  and  be- 
came so  frecpient  and  distressing  that  it  could  only  be  controlled 
by  hypodermic  adniinistration  of  hydrochlorate  of  heroin  ^  of  a 
grain.  This,  liowevcr,  after  a  day  or  two  produced  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  then  I  actually  feared  the  strain  of  emesis  would 
make  her  heart  st<»p  beating  alt«^gether.  As  it  was,  after  each 
vomiting  s|>ell  she  sank  Ijack  on  lier  pillows,  blue  in  the  face,  gasp- 
ing for  breath  and  too  exhausted  to  speak,  while  the  perspiration 
simply  poured  off  of  her. 

At  lengtli,  liowev'er,  things  mended  sonunvhat,  and  if  not  rea- 
sonably comfortable,  slie  was  at  least  not  miserable.  Then  albu- 
min and  casts  appeared  in  the  urine  in  large  amounts,  and  this 
patient  sufferer  l>egan  to  fail  slowly  but  steadily.  By  the  middle 
of  January  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulating  injections 
of  morphine  and  atropine  to  kee|j  off  the  horrible  sensation  of 
fainting  which  took  possession  of  her.  Strychnin^  was  increased 
to  the  limit  of  toleration,  and  in  addition  liypodermics  of  a  grain 
of  valerianate  of  caffeine  were  also  given  every  two  houra. 

Stasis  became  so  distressing,  although  tedema  was  never  a  very 
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marked  feature,  that  cathartics  became  a  daily  necessity.  I  recog- 
nised tliat  the  morphine  was  a  two-edged  sword,  increasing  the 
danger  of  uiwmia  and  upsetting  the  stomach,  while  at  the  same 
time  affording  her  relief  from  positive  misery,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  withheld.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  February,  this 
boon  became  so  necessary  that  more  than  a  grain  a  day  was 
administered.  This  sufferer's  craving  for  stimulation  be- 
came most  urgent  and  distressing — so  much  so  that  whenever 
the  effect  of  the  stimulants  passed  off  she  at  once  felt  a  ter- 
rible sensation  of  dying.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  kept  up 
for  long,  and  finally,  five  days  before  her  death,  the  stomach 
gave  out.  Whether  owing  to  the  morphine,  to  the  gastric 
hyperemia,  to  irritation  of  the  nerve-centres,  or  uraemia,  I  am 
not  able  to  say,  the  vomiting  became  incessant  except  when  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  large  doses  of  morphine,  as  often  as 
every  five  hours. 

There  actually  seemed  to  be  no  circulation  at  times,  as  judged 
by  the  state  of  the  venous  system,  and  yet  that  poor  heart  kept 
right  on,  beating  105  times  a  minute,  and  for  the  most  part  regu- 
larly. It  seemed  as  if  the  end  must  come  at  any  moment  through 
diastolic  arrest  of  the  organ,  and  yet  merciful  death  was  withheld 
for  five  weary  days.  At  length,  forty  hours  before  the  struggle 
ceased,  I  stopped  all  medication,  except  what  morphine  was  actu- 
ally required  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering,  in  the  hope  that  by 
so  doing  the  end  might  be  hastened.  Still  that  heart  went  on, 
although  gradually  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  Twenty  hours 
prior  to  death  she  sank  into  coma — merciful  coma — and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sufferer  suddenly  gave  a  little  gasp, 
there  came  a  gush  of  blood  to  her  lips,  and  all  was  over.  Death 
was  probably  due  to  pulmonary  apoplexy,  in  consequence  of 
sudden  arrest  of  the  left  ventricle  an  instant  before  that  of  the 
right. 

No  excuses  are  offered  for  the  detailed  narration  of  this  case, 
since  I  believe  it  is  highly  instructive.  Two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  between  the  time  this  patient  first  took  to  her  bed  and  her 
death,  'and  dujing  all  these  thirty  months  it  was  one  unceasing 
fight  against  the  inevitable.  The  original  defect  at  the  aortic  ori- 
fice became  converted,  so  far  as  symptoms  were  concerned,  into  a 
mitral  and  tricuspid  regurgitation;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
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tlie  aortic  nBrrowing  abscJnte-lj  prerfiKk^  ill  j^tssibiliTr  of  orer- 
coming  the  dilatation  of  ibe  left  Tentrick'  and  the  dosix^  of  the 
mitral  valTe^.  Ererr  now  and  acain  ireannent  closed  up  the 
tricnsp^id*.  biit  nothinc  could  restore  adt^qtiate  arterial  circula- 
tion. The  iu*:Te  one  tries  in  «ncii  cases  to  f«  •!>«■  the  left  ventricle 
to  cf»nTTact  eneiwticallv  the  move  i?  its  dilfcTation  likely  to  be 
increased. 

In  this  ca>e  there  was  another  elenjex:  :LjiT  Lad  to  be  reckoned 
with — namely,  the  angina  jiectoris  ind  the  pr<»l«ble  deeei>eration 
of  the  myocar^lium  resulting  fri>m  the  ear-iia-?  i^-hsmia  that  led 
to  the  angina.  Frc»m  the  start  I  f«  •re?ji'Hr  tbr  :nevi:able  restilt.  and 
we  <inly  put  n]»  a?  px"d  a  £^\  as  we  Ci>Tili 

Fhysical  Signs. — Inj^peciioh. — In  iii'>*  case?  of  aortic  steno- 
sis there  is  nothing  in  the  fiatient's  aj»j%aniiif*-  to  anract  attention 
unless  it  be  s<»nie  degree  of  piallor.  Cyarif»iL*  i»  not  present  so  long 
as  compensati«»n  is  preserved,  and  therefore  when  oljserved  it  is 
indicative  either  of  si:«me  associate^!  le^i**!:  f>T  of  cardiac  inade- 
quacy that  ha-  ]e»i  to  sta?i^.  The  chief  va-'ie  of  in?]iection  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  enables  one  to  detect  the  ]^<-aTion  of  the  apex-beat. 
This,  in  eonse^juence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
seen  displaceil  downward  and  outward,  th*-  extent  of  displace- 
ment dej^endinir  iip>n  the  degree  of  Lyj^^rrtropihy.  In  thin 
individuals  with  br».iad  intercostal  -j^^--  there  is  sometimes  a 
diffused  lifting  of  that  portion  of  the  cL*-*-wall.  overlying  the 
left  ventricle,  but  this  is  rarely  k»  i^ron'^Tirj*-*-*!  a-  in  a«»rtic  regur- 
gitation. 

PaliHitlon. — The  hand  laid  u]r*»i»  *!.*■  j^n'-^Mplia  jienvivt-s  a 
slow,  broad,  heaving  inipul?«e,  and  at  ^tu*-*-  n-'-«-iv<-  tLv  iniprossivu 
of  a  powerfully  Ci»ntractin2  orum*.  l'a]j»yM'.!i  i-  iV.n-<-t]uently  a 
valuable  uiean<  of  examination  by  ^-nabiii.i:  .i.*-  t«»  juJiit^  of  tin- 
contractile  enersrv-  of  the  b-f^  v<-ntri''l<'.  h:  •  ■•rpulent  ivrsons  tho 
thickness  of  the  thoracic  pari'-t*-  may  <-..i,«*»-iil  the  rial  tVnv  of 
the  apex-beat,  but  a-  a  nile  fM-bb-n* —  of  rh*-  impaiT,  ovon  wbou 
the  a[)ex  is  displace«l.  i-  a  tok«*n  that  «lihr;r:"::  of  the  \ov,'riolo  is 
weakening  it-  "jy-toli--.  FurTheniion'.  :t.  !!.a!iy  eases  ef  ai^rtie 
narrowing  cart-fnl  palpatir.n  of  the  ba-  ■  :  '\.r  heart  ilettvts 
a  thrill  or  fn'ini--<-iiK'iir  at  ^oIno  pr.int  al.'i.ir  the  vv»iir-e  of  \\w 
ascending  aorta.  Thi-  i>  irenorally  in  the  mvoiuI  riirht  ititer 
space  close  to  tht*  (-Ain-  of  the  sternuiii,  but   it  may  Ih^  on   the 
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breastbone  or  in  the  third  interspace,  iminetliately  adjoining 
the  left  sternal  bordcT.  The  intensity  of  this  thrill  is  vuriable, 
but  its  rhythm  is  alvviiys  systolic.  It  h  neeiUess  to  renund  the 
reader  that  this  vibration  is  the  palj>able  exjiression  of  eddies  or 
currents  in  the  blood-streain  after  it  has  passed  the  point  of  oon- 
strietion. 

The  pnlse  of  aortic  stenosis  is  small  and  nsiuilly  weak  in  con- 
seqiienee  of  the  fliininution  in  the  anionnt  of  blood  ejected  from 
the  ventricle.  Its  size  there- 
fore furnishes  some  indication 
of  the  degree  of  stenosis.  So 
long  as  the  myocardium  is 
healthy  and  compensatory  hy- 
pertrophy is  nuiintaineil,  tlje 
|)ulse  is  rcfj^ihtr,  and  in  rate  is  generally  somewliat  lielow  the  nor- 
mab  Accord  in  fjly,  an' undue  acceleration,  or  an  irregularity,  or 
intcrmitlenre  of  the  pulse  is  a  sitm  of  weakness.  If  aortic  incom- 
petence is  associated  the  pulse  is  likely  to  be  UKMiifieJ  in  accord- 
ance  with    the   characters  of  that    lesion.      Tlie   spbygmutrrajdiic 

tracing  of  aortic  stenosis 
shows  rather  distinctive  char- 
acters. The  amplitude  is  not 
great,  the  line  of  ascent  id 
'^liliipic,  the  summit  rounded, 
I  lie  descent  praduab  and  the 
seeontiary  waves  indistinct. 
Thest*  characters  are  shown 
in  Fig,  OG,  which  is  the  copy 
«>f  a  tracing  obtained  from  one 
t»f  my  patients  who  ]i resented 
the  signs  of  pure  and  uneom- 
I  (Heated  narrowing  of  the 
ostium,  there  l>eing  no  dias- 
tolic nnirniur  of  regurgita- 
tion, and  the  left  ventricle 
hyiiertrophied  with  very  little 
dilatation. 

Percussion, — So   Inng   as   compensation    is    preserved,   deep- 
seated  cardiac  dulne^g  is  increased  towards  the  left  and  downward 
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The  etiological  factors  responsible  for  ihe  endocarditis  or  the 
degenerative  changes  imderl^>4ng  the  stenosis  have  already  been 
5o  fully  considered  in  the  causation  of  the  foregoing  valvular  de* 
fects  that  it  would  be  a  needless  repetition  to  discuss  them  here. 

Symptoms. — Stenosis  of  an  orifice  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
serious  affection;  yet  in  this  particular  lesion  subjective  syiuptoms 
are  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  Consequently  the  clinical  fea- 
tures of  each  ease,  as  well  as  their  severity,  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  narrowing.  If  this  is  extreme,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
disease  to  remain  latent,  and  the  patient  suffers  either  from  a  too 
inadequate  supi»ly  of  arterial  bluod  to  maintain  nutrition  and  nor- 
nml  visceral  function,  nr  from  the  ctTcrts  of  stasis  behind  the  seat 
of  constriction. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  aortic  stenosis  patients  are  usually 
capable  of  ordinary  pliysieal  and  mental  activity  the  same  as  their 
companions.  I  recall  a  lad  of  fifteen  who  presentcnl  himself  at  my 
clinic  in  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  l>ecau8e  of  some  trivial 
digestive  disorder,  and  in  whom  were  discovered  all  the  signs  of 
uncomplicated  aortic  stt^nusis.  Judgcil  by  the  secondary  physical 
signs  it  was  not  very  pronounced,  and  the  boy  stated  that  he  was 
a  newsboy  selling  papei-s  on  the  suburban  trains,  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  heavy  bundles  of  papers,  and  of  jmnping  on  and  off  mov- 
ing trains  witlMuit  any  shortness  of  l»rcath  or  consciousness  of  his 
heart's  action. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  individuals  go  for  years  without 
knowing  there  is  anything  wrong  with  them^  and  at  length  learn 
of  their  defect  through  its  accidental  discovery  by  some  me<liciil 
exanuner.  Indeed,  i>ersons  with  thoroughly  compensated  aortic 
o!>strU(*tion  may  pass  tijrough  their  entire  lives  to  old  age  without 
tiaving  ever  learnc^d  of  their  disease.  The  pulse  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual is  slower  and  smaller  than  normal,  and  the  cardiac  impulse 
denotes  hypertropliy,  liut  having  gro\\Ti  up,  so  to  speak,  with  these 
deviations  from  the  general  rule,  he  pays  them  no  attention* 

If  any  eircuhitory  disturbances  result  from  the  aortic  constric- 
tion when  single  and  of  minor  degree,  they  are  such  as  indicate 
deficient  supply  of  arterial  lilood  to  the  various  organs  and  parts 
of  the  body.  Even  these  effects  may  be  too  slight  to  attract  special 
attention.  At  the  most>  the  circulation  is  not  very  active,  and  ihe 
boy  may  not  l>e  (pdte  as  vigoroiis  aa  his  healthy  play-fellows. 
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It  is  stated  by  ^ome  authors  that  aortic  narrowing  of  consider- 
able degree  way  oceiisionally  give  ri«e  to  distinct  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral auivmia — ^i.  e.,  sync-Mpal  attarks  an<l  epileptiform  ?ieiziire«i. 
Sweh  seriouii  effects  mui^t  indicate  either  an  extrLniie  grade  of  ob- 
stniction  or  periods  of  cardiac  weakne88  when  the  left  ventricle 
expels  very  email  amounts  of  blood,  or  perhaps  none  at  all,  for  a 
few  second?^,  in  cunsequeiUAe  of  intermittence.  A  far  more  common 
synijituin  h  vertigo:  and  yet  even  in  this  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
to  aortic  stenosis,  since^  a»  w^ell  known,  dizziness  may  be  experi* 
eneed  in  any  fiirni  of  valvedesion.  In  one  instance  cuming  under 
my  observation  attacks  of  vertigo  proved  a  most  distressing  fea- 
lure,  and  yet  in  this  case  they  depended  not  so  much  u|xui  the 
cardiac  defect  per  se  as  upon  di»<^trdered  action  «if  the  muscle  fibrea 
— i.  e,,  interference  with  its  capacity  for  conducting  motor  im* 
pulses.  The  case  presents  features  that  liring  it  into  the  category 
of  Stokes- Ailams  disease,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  con- 
sidering that  interesting  symptom-corn |dex. 

In  the  fall  nf  1899  an  offir-er  of  the  Tnited  States?  Army  d<v 
sired  my  opinion  concerning  tlie  condition  of  his  heart,  which  he 
stated  was  very  nunsnal.  lie  was  highly  intelligent,  and  hud  made 
his  heart  an  ol>ject  of  much  study.  From  las  detailed  rejiort  of 
his  history  the  following  summary  is  given:  lie  was  Iwrn  in  1873, 
and  with  exception  of  measles  bad  no  illnf*ss  until  his  eighth  year, 
at  which  time  he  had  a  protracted  and  nearly  fatal  illness 
thought  to  be  ncnte  gastritis*  For  a  nundier  of  years  tl»ereafter 
his  digestion  was  weak,  but  he  was  able  to  participate  in  the 
games  and  sports  of  his  plavmatcs  without  being  conscious  of  ill 
effects. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  accidentally  discoverer! 
that  his  pulse-rate  was  between  40  and  45,  but  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een he  was  passed  for  life  insurance,  the  examiner  finding  his 
pulse  of  normal  frequency,  and  not  detecting  any  cardiac  murmim 
NevertheleiMi^  when  a  year  later  he  applied  for  admi^^ion  to  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  he  was  told  that  he  gave  signs  of 
slight  aortic  stenosis.  Thereupon  he  consulted  many  physicians] 
in  his  native  town  antl  idscwherc.  receiving  a  variety  of  opinions, 
Riime  declared  he  ha*l  valvular  disease,  and  others  as  positively 
as^rte<l  the  contrary. 

On  one  occasion,  after  having  hopped  up  and  down  the 
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ining  surgeon's  office,  be  was  toM  that  his  pulse  was  beating  140 
per  minute.  To  make  a  long  istorv  short,  it  sulfice«  to  say  he  was  at 
length  admitted  to  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty,  notwith- 
standing the  discover V  of  his  aortii*  stenosis,  the  lesion  being  con- 
sidered trifling  and  cdinpen^atioD  i^ood.  During  his  cadetship  he 
was  able  to  endure  the  arduous  drills  with  apparently  no  more  dis- 
trejss  than  did  his  comrades,  although  he  noticed  upon  a  few  occa- 
sions that  the  veins  on  his  forehead  stood  out  prominently. 

In  his  senior  year  he,  like  many  others  of  his  class,  bad  to  go  to 
the  hospital  with  chills  and  fever  that  were  considered  malarial, 
and  which  have  not  recurred  since  his  leaving  the  Academy.  From 
September,  181»T,  imtil  the  spring  of  1H99,  he  was  stationed  in 
San  Francisco,  and  while  there  had  a  pulse-rate  of  38,  but  with  the 
exception  of  slight  blurring  of  vision  and  headache,  that  was  al- 
ways relieved  by  calomel,  he  had  no  illness  or  symptoms  referable 
to  his  heart.  In  tlie  fall  of  1898,  upon  l>eing  examined  for  promo- 
tion, he  was  told  he  had  aortic  stenosis  and  mitral  regurgitation, 
ind  was  rejected  in  consequence.  Xevertheless,  upon  his  record 
be  at  length  obtained  bis  promotiun,  and  was  transferred  to  a  post 
in  the  East. 

In  May,  189D,  he  participated  in  a  bicycle  ride,  being  unac- 
customed to  that  particular  form  of  exercise,  although  he  engaged 
in  every  other  kind  of  sport  and  game  with  his  fellows.  During 
this  ride  he  made  a  spurt,  and  then  got  out  of  breath,  but  other- 
wise apj^>ean*<l  to  suifer  no  inconvenience.  Two  hours  subsequent 
to  his  return  to  his  quarters,  and  while  standing  by  a  table  waiting 
for  dinner,  he  suddenly  became  dizzy  and  was  assisted  to  a  couch. 
The  junior  surgeon  was  summoned,  and  finding  his  pulse  30,  ad- 
ministered whisky,  which  souiewhut  ndieved  him  and  brought  his 
pulse  up  to  50.  From  that  time  on  he  was  daily  distressed  by  sj>ella 
of  vertigo  for  some  weeks,  and  he  note*!  that  the  regular  slow  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  every  now  and  then  exchanged  for  a  more 
rapid  irregular  one,  with  an  occasional  violent  thump  against  the 
chest-wall  At  \hl>  time  his  disztne^s  was  usually  relieved  by 
aasuming  the  rectmil>ent  jiosture. 

lie  received  some  medicinal  treatment,  nature  unknown,  and 
then  for  a  month  was  free  from  his  distressing  symptom.  It  re- 
turned again,  however,  more  violently  and  still  annoyed  him  in 
November,  1899,  the  date  of  my  first  examination.    During  the 
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summer  previous  lie  was  given  digitaliis  for  a  short  period^  and 
twice  after  having  taken  the  remedv  liis  imlse  sirddeuly  beeunie 
aecelcratL»d  to  *!*>,  and  was  regular.  During  tlies»e  months  be  wai^ 
in  the  halnt  of  striving  to  either  work  off  or  forget  hi^  dizziness  hy 
playing  golf,  and  it  i^  worthy  of  note  that  such  exercise  did  not 
aggravate  the  symptom. 

In  September,  1MU»,  he  suddenly,  while  s^tndying  the  action 
of  his  heart,  made  the  discovery  that  during  his  spells  of  vertigo, 
and  while  his  radial  pulse  was  but  26  to  30,  he  could  perceive  liy 
placing  bis  finger  above  the  clavicle  a  series  of  '*  small  pulgationa 
which  corresponded  with  feeble  heart  contractions/'  Tliese  were 
of  variable  nundicr,  and  were  interposed  between  two  energetic 
cardiac  contractions  which  were  tlc*clared  by  a  forcible  apex-inipulse 
and  by  the  radial  pulse,  lie  furthermore  noted  that  no  nuittcr 
how  slow  his  radial  pulse  was,  even  as  infrequent  as  11>  in  the  min- 
ute, he  was  not  dizzy  provided  it  was  regular  and  the  number  of 
small  pulsations  in  the  neck  was  uniform.  I  shall  recur  to  this 
striking  and  pecidiar  feature  again.  During  that  same  fall  he 
was  treated  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Battlecreek  Sanitarium,  and 
while  there  requested  on  one  occasion  that  an  *'  ice  compress  '^  be 
placed  upon  his  heart.  This  was  done,  and  upon  its  renioval  ten 
or  lifteen  minutes  later  liis  heart  grew  regular  and  fhe  pulse  at 
the  wrist  registered  56.  He  then  fell  usieejn  oidy  to  find  next 
morning  that  its  rate  was  again  26  to  30. 

The  night  before  consulting  me  had  been  an  unusually  bad  one, 
and  when  I  saw  birn  the  pulse  was  3*1  anil  irregular.  He  admittcnl 
no  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  but  suffered  from  constipation. 
He  thought  that  on  a  few  occasions  he  had  lost  consc^iousness.  Not 
to  make  this  narrative  tedious,  I  will  say  my  examination  revealed 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  apex-beat  when  fell  being 
broad  and  strongly  thrusting  in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  11.5  oen- 
timetres  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and  1  centimetre  outside  of 
nipple.  Incn^ase  of  both  sujierficial  and  dcej>seated  dulness  to  the 
right  showed  enlargement  of  the  right  heart.  There  was  a  loud, 
rough  systolic  inunnur  over  the  entire  pnecordia  whenever  the 
heart  made  an  energetic  contraction,  and  this  murmur  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  distinct  second  sound  even  in  the  aortic  area*  Upon  in- 
Tcstigating  this  bruit  minutely  it  was  found  to  have  two  areas  of 
maximum  intensity^  one  in  the  aortic  and  the  other  in  the  mitral 
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area,  althaugb  1  could  not  detect  that  the  quality  in  the  two  re- 
gioiis  was  different,  I  fuimd  subsequently,  however,  that  at  the 
apex  the  iiiiirniur  was  softer  and  more  blowing. 

The  murmur  at  the  base  was  transmitted  upward  iuio  the  neek 
as  well  as  on  to  the  body  oi  the  heart,  while  that  at  the  apex  was 
prupagated  outward  into  the  axilla  and  feebly  to  the  back.  At 
firijt  1  did  not  observe  the  ^mall  pulsations  in  the  neck,  but  when 
my  attention  was  di reeled  to  them  I  perceived  them  distinctly 
enough,  and  I  also  noted  that  synchronous  with  these  were  feebly 
audible  cardiac  tonee,  while  at  a  much  later  date  these  feeble 
heart'souuds  were  accompanied  by  a  faint  murmur  and  an  indis- 
tinct apex-beat.  These  suiall  jmlsatious,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
were  of  irregular  number,  being  ordinarily  two,  but  sometimes 
a^  many  as  seven,  and  accurding  to  the  officer  even  more^  before 
there  would  come  a  normal  pube-wave.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
patient  that  these  were  auricular  in  origin,  but  I  tlecided  that  they 
were  due  to  feeble  ventricular  contractions,  and  subsequent  car- 
diograras  taken  by  Dr.  Jane  way  in  New  York  established  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  opinion. 

The  very  interesting  feature  pertaining  to  these  incomplete 
6^*stolci%  was,  that  so  long  as  they  were  regular  and  in  grou{>s  of 
two,  vertigo  did  not  ensue.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  ran  uji 
to  half  a  dozen  or  more  the  patient  felt  dizzy  or  even  fainted, 
The^e  pulsations  were  first  thought  by  me  to  be  in  the  carotid 
artery,  but  are  now  known  to  be  jugular. 

My  diagnosis  of  the  cardiac  disease  was  the  same  as  that  of 
others:  aortic  stenosis  of  mild  degree  and  mitral  insufficiency,  the 
heart  being  in  a  state  of  still-preserved  compensation;  for  although 
vertigo  was  a  symptom,  there  was  no  dyspnoea  on  effort  and  no 
secondary  he[»atic  or  other  visceral  engorgement.  Two  things 
greatly  puzzled  rae:  first,  if  tlic  mitral  valve  leaked  why  did  not 
the  oi»struction  of  the  aortic  orifice  render  the  regurgitation 
through  the  mitral  more  serious,  as  is  usually  the  effect;  and,  sec- 
ond* what  was  the  cause  of  the  vertigo,  or  rather  the  irregularity, 
in  the  heart's  action. 

Tbis  latter  condition,  T  believed,  \vasin  some  manner  connected 
with  Iris  digestive  organs,  but  just  how  I  could  not  decide.  The 
urine  was  collected  for  twenty-four  hours  and  carefully  examined 
ID  the  Columbus  Medical  laboratory,  but  aside  from  some  con- 
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centration  was  negative.  The  genitalia  were  examined  by  a  cam* 
peteut  specialist^  but  showed  nothing  more  than  slight  ureiliral 
congestion  and  hyptTa-sthesiia.  The  jmiient  wai^  sent  to  an  expert 
neurologist,  who  was  not  able  to  discover  any  cause  in  dii^order  of 
the  nen-ous  system*  Diffnsilile  sfinnihint:!*  in  frei]tient  large  dot^es 
for  many  hours  were  administered  without  appreciable  effect,  as 
were  cathartics  and  remedieij  to  imprf»ve  digestion;  all  to  no  pur- 
jKise.  The  case  was  tlismissed^  therefore,  as  an  enigma  and  with- 
out a  parallel  in  ray  experience.  It  was  not  at  this  time  recog- 
nised as  an  instance  of  Stokes- Adauis  disease. 

But  now  comes  the  still  more  interesting  sequel.  At  Christmas- 
timr%  1900,  this  same  young  <»tficer  reappeared  with  the  statement 
that  during  the  previous  summer  he  had  visited  Bad  Nauheim  and 
been  treated  with  hatha  by  Dr  Sehott  without  any  benefit;  had 
l>een  examined  by  a  nnniher  of  comix*tent  men,  among  whom  waft' 
Rosenbacb  of  Berlin.  Xo  one  Uml  given  him  any  help,  and  no  one 
had  decided  the  prwise  nature  of  his  heart-trouble.  Rosenbach 
indeed  had  diagnosticated  the  aortic  stenosis,  but  was  undecided  as 
to  what  was  the  con*lition  at  the  mitral.  I  found  things  exactly 
as  a  year  earlier.  But  strong  in  my  belief  that  the  vertigo  that 
still  continued  was  in  some  w^ay  related  to  bis  digestion,  or  met* 
abolism^  or  excretion^  or  all  together,  1  persuaded  the  young  man 
to  try  for  a  month  an  absolutely  non-animal  tlietary,  by  which  was 
meant  the  exclusion  of  anything  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
inelufling  meat,  poultry,  fish,  ^gg^,  etc.,  with  exception  of  cheese 
and  milk.  Tliese  and  butter^  of  course,  were  to  be  allowed,  to* 
gethcr  with  all  kinds  of  cereals^  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  and  breads. 
For  several  weeks  his  urine  was  sent  to  me  for  analysis,  and  was 
always  loaded  with  indiean  and  oxalic  acid,  but  in  other  respects 
was  normal.  Nearly  four  months  later  the  [mtient  reappeared 
with  a  perfectly  regular  pulse  of  20,  and  was  entirely  free  from  his 
vertigo,  which  he  stated  ha*l  left  so  soon  as  he  began  the  prescribed 
diet  and  had  not  once  recurred. 

Examination  nf  the  heart  .showed  the  condition  iifichanged  ex- 
cepting regularly  interposes!  between  every  two  \ngorous  cardiac 
aystoles  were  two  feeble  contractions  that  prodiu'cd  palpable  and 
visible  small  pulsations  in  the  right  common  carotid,  as  well  as 
weak  heart-sound.s  but  no  perceptible  radial  pulse.  The  actual 
heart-rate  was  therefore  78,     The  subjoined  sphygmographie  tra- 
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ring  (Fig.  65)  was  taken  bv  I)n  Edward  F.  Welles,  and  is  bv  biiu, 
a  com  pet  on  t  judire,  ron^iidered  entirely  normal  except  in  rate. 


I'uU.'-ruto,  L:.'f  jKr  nimui«i. 

The  conclusions  to  whicb  I  tiui  forced  bv  tins  ca:^e  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  That  this  singular  cardiac  action  is  nonnal  to  this  in- 
dtvidnaL  and  that  it  is  only  its  irregularity  that  occasions  3yin|>- 
toms  of  any  kin<L  2.  That  this  irregularity  was  of  an  autoinfec- 
tious  origin,  due  either  to  the  pnxluction  of  leucomaines  or  to  the 
influence  of  constipation  on  the  vagus  or  heart-muscle  cells,  for  on 
this  new  dietary  he  has  had  two  or  niure  l>owel  moveTnents  daily. 
3,  That  the  lesion  is  a  mild  aortic  stenosis  together  with  a  mitral 
defect,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  I  am  not  certain.  But  as 
I  feel  sure  that  at  my  last  examination  I  detected  a  very  short 
presystolic  thrill  and  murmur  as  M^ell  as  an  apex-systolic  murmur, 
I  am  inrlhied  to  the  npiniou  that  there  is  both  narrowing  and  re- 
gnrgitution  at  the  mitral  ostium.  Why  this  combined  lesion  does 
not  occasion  secondary  signs  and  symptoms  can  only  be  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  timt  the  defects  are  slighter  than  would  be  sup- 
pos«l  from  the  cardiac  findings,  particularly  the  intensity  of  the 
mummrs.  The  fieculiarity  of  his  normal,  or  at  least  seemingly 
normal,  cardiac  a<'tion,  is  still  inexplicalde.  The  symptoms  in  this 
case  do  not  as  such  l>elong  to  the  usual  history  of  aortic  stenosis, 
but  are  here  narrated  iM^catise  they  may  be  remotely  referred  to 
the  valvular  lesion  and  illustrate  the  vertigo  said  to  be  sometimes 
dependent  upon  narrowing  of  the  aortic  ostium. 

It  is  apjuircnf  (hat  the  ilevel<»pment  of  subjective  symptoms 
h  determined  by  other  conditions  than  the  mere  existence  of  aortic 
stenosis.  They  depend  upon  cither  disordered  or  deficient  cardiac 
action.  AYhcn  at  length,  either  in  consequence  of  overstrain  or  of 
extreme  narrowing,  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  manifest  inade- 
quae\%  dilatation  sets  in,  and  it  is  no  longer  aide  to  completely 
.       '         Sit 
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empty  itself,  SxTnptoms  of  nsLsh  back  of  the  point  of  comtrietion 
now  appear.  Left  ventricle  weakness  may  be  shown  by  feebler 
syg^toles?  and  a  more  rapid*  even  irregular  piil^e.  Always  small  and 
of  low  tension,  it  now  beconiei?  still  emptier,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  rapid  than  fonnerly. 

When  in  the  course  of  time  dilatation  leads  to  relative  mitral 
ingiiffieienoy,  the  clinical  features  become  those  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation in  an  inten**e  degree.  Even  bt^fore  thing:^  have  reached 
this  grade,  however,  the  patient  has  noticed  more  or  less  breatb- 
lessnees  on  exertion,  and  it  may  be  also  attacks  of  palpi- 
tation. 

If  now  the  heart  is  carefully  percussed,  it  ii^  found  that  the 
right  ventricle  has  increased  in  si^ee,  while  tfaere  are  in  addition 
signs  of  engorgement  of  the  general  venous  system*  This  condi* 
tion  may  last  for  months  before  relative  mitral  insufficiency  be- 
comes pronounced,  but  as  a  rule  the  condition  grows  more  or  less 
rapidly  worse  and  the  individual  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  about 
because  of  dyspna*a  and  congestion.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur  is 
added  to  that  of  the  aortic  stenosis,  the  right  ventricle,  feeding  the 
strain  of  pulmonary  congestion,  begins  to  pixlsate  in  tlie  epigas- 
trium, the  cervical  and  superficial  veins  swell,  the  liver  grows  pal- 
pable and  tender,  the  urine  becomes  sc*anty  and  concentrated,  and 
at  last  crdcma  makes  its  appc»aranw  in  the  feet  and  ankles.  The 
ciisi*  has  now  becf>me  converted  into  one  of  mitral  <lisease  in  the 
etage  of  broken  compensation. 

When  the  njitral  orifice  sliares  in  the  dilatation  of  the  ventriclCi 
the  ensuing  regurgitation  acts  as  a  safety-valve,  the  same  as  in 
cases  of  aortic  incompetence,  and  actually  serves  to  prolong  life. 
Not  infreijuently  the  strain  on  the  right  heart  leadn  also  to  rela- 
tive tricuspid  leakage,  and  wt*  have  th(^  signs  of  that  lesion  added 
to  those  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  defects.  When  this  state  is  reached 
the  patient's  sufferings  are  often  extreme,  and  may  be  protracted 
through  many  months. 

In  the  spring  of  18^8  I  first  took  charge  of  a  lady  of  forty-one 
who  had  an  extrisme  and  apparently  ptire  stenosis  of  the  aortic 
orifice  of  rheumatic  origin.  Six  years  before,  the  late  I>r,  W,  W. 
Jaggard  delivered  her  of  a  son,  and  recognised  the  gravity  of  the 
€ii«e  because  of  the  valvular  lesion.  The  lady  did  not  subsequently 
experience  distinctive  cardiac  symptoms  until  the  care  of  a  con- 
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sumptive  step-son  compelled  her  to  reside  for  many  months  at  a 
considerable  altitude*  Going  with  him  first  to  Colorado  Springs 
(6,000  feet),  Bhe  there  suffered  intensely  from  shortness  of  breath, 
&o  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Pecos 
Valley  at  a  height  of  about  2,500  feet.  Even  there  she  was  not 
able  to  walk  without  considerable  dy!*pna*a. 

After  the  death  of  the  young  man  this  lady  went  abroad,  and 
in  Europe  sought  medical  advice.  She  was  advised  to  take  a  course 
of  baths  under  Dr.  Schott,  at  Bad  Xauheim,  and  while  there  had 
her  first  violent  attack  of  angina  pectoris*  This  followed  one  of 
her  baths.  No  special  benefit  was  produced  by  the  balneological 
treatment,  and  she  returned  to  America.  During  the  winter  of 
1897  and  1898  she  passed  through  an  attack  of  acute  nephritis,  but 
when  she  consulted  me  the  urine  showed  no  albumin  or  other  ab- 
normal findings.  The  heart  was  grt»atly  enlarged,  but  corapensa- 
tion  wa;s  still  fair.  That  summer  she  had  a  violent  attack  of  angina 
following  a  fatiguing  walk  acrt^s  a  very  uneven  meadow,  and 
thereafter  was  never  again  well. 

When  1  saw  her  in  the  fall  I  considered  it  necessary  to  confine 
her  to  bed  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  when  at  length  she  was  per- 
mitted to  get  up  she  was  still  obliged  to  remain  on  one  floor  and  to 
move  about  with  great  slowness.  The  action  of  the  heart  did  not 
quicken  much  under  exertion,  but  the  pulse  grew  very  feeble,  the 
veins  of  the  neck  swelled,  and  she  breathed  with  evident  difficulty. 
She  had  several  se%^ere  anginal  sc^izures*  which  will  be  descrilied  in 
the  article  on  Angina  Pectoris.  Strength  was  gained  with  great 
slowness^  and  she  was  rarely  free  from  more  or  less  cardiac  distress. 
This  took  the  form  chiefly  of  breathlessness,  distention  of  the  ab- 
domen by  flatus,  and  hepatic  congestion. 

There  was  never  any  a^leuia,  Init  the  ankles  often  felt  swollen 
and  stiff.  She  passed  the  summer  of  1800  at  the  seashore  under 
the  care  of  my  friend.  Dr.  pjKvard  O.  Otis,  of  Boston*  and  in  the 
autuma  wetmwnef)  no  worse  but  apparently  no  better  as  regarded 
her  heart.  All  these  months  &he  had  been  kept  on  approved  cardiac 
tonics  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics because  of  the  relief  they  afforded.  The  ensuing  winter  was 
a  hard  one  for  her,  as  she  was  most  of  the  time  contined  lo  her 
apartments  in  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse.  This  was  neceasary  by 
reason  of  the  possibility  of  an  anginal  paroxysm  and  because  at 
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night  the  would  sometimes  awake  deathly  cold,  in  a  drenching 
sweat,  and  feeling  extremely  faint. 

The  pulse  at  these  times  was  small  and  feeble,  and  the  coun- 
tenance was  Idne,  Prompt  .-^tinndatiun  relieved  her»  l>ut  not  al- 
ways sjML'edily,  for  it  seetiied  as  if  absorption  from  the  stomach  was 
slow,  and  hence  resort  was  had  to  hypodermics  of  j-Jo-  of  nitro- 
glycerin, f^illowcd  at  once  hy  heat  to  the  surface  and  diffusible 
Btimulants,  l)uring  that  winter,  and  indeed  I  may  say  most  of  the 
time  for  nearly  three  years,  the  pulsc-nite  did  not  vary  much  from 
06,  sinking  as  low  as  90  when  she  was  at  her  Lest,  and  when  at  her 
worst  rising  to  105.  I  believe  that  on  a  few  occasions  I  noted  a 
few  beats  less  than  IH),  usually  regular.  As  a  general  thing  the 
puke  was  teii^e,  and  exacerbation  of  symptoms  was  invariably 
preceded  by  a  noticeable  increase  in  its  hardness. 

This  patient  was  much  distressinl  by  frightful  dreams,  from 
which  she  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  She  was 
also  easily  startled  by  unexjiected  noises,  although  she  appeared 
to  have  her  nerv^es  under  g^xnl  control.  Insomnia  was  very  dis- 
tressing, and  yieldetl  to  nothing  so  well  as  to  liypnotism.  She 
had  to  l>e  extremely  carefid  in  diet,  for  at  times  everything  seemed 
to  create  gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  imme- 
diate aggravation  of  her  dyspniea*  LHiring  that  winter  relative 
incx>m]>etence  of  tire  mitral  valve  became  constant^  and  every  now 
and  then  tricuspid  regurgitation  was  added.  Even  without  actual 
leakage  of  the  tricuspid  valve  the  cervical  veins  remaincMl  much 
distended  and  at  times  caused  pain  by  their  pressure*  I  have 
since  noted  painful  swelling  of  the  jugulars  in  another  patient,  but 
as  a  rule  have  not  kno\m  patients  to  complain  of  actual  pain  from 
this  cause. 

Whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  invigorate  the  circnlation 
by  eonsideraI>le  <!oses  of  digitalis  or  other  cardiac  tonics,  this  pa- 
tient became  annoyed  by  a  feeling  in  the  heart,  which  she  charac- 
teri/^d  as  **  pouinling/'  so  that  the  treatment  tinally  settled  down 
to  an  attempt  to  keep  down  pulse*  tension  and  stasis  by  means 
of  nitroglycerin  and  cathartics,  with  strychnine  and  caffeine  in 
small  four-hourly  doses,  atui  careful  fee<ling. 

Thus  wi'cks  dnigged  into  months,  spring  came  and  passed,  the 
heated  term  was  at  hand,  with  its  thunder-stonns,  for  which  she 
possessed  an  uncontrollable  phobia,  and  she  was  again  sent  down 
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to  Dr.  Otis,  at  Ryp  Beach.  By  fall  her  rcmrlition  grew  so  threat- 
ening from  cardiac  dilatation  and  visjieeral  congestion  that  she  was 
not  able  to  return  to  Chicago  nntii  Thanksgiving*  Wlien  at  last 
she  was  able  to  make  the  journey  and  reached  home  I  found  her 
in  a  deplorable  state*  liotli  aiirieuh>ventricular  valves  were  leak- 
ingj  and  the  liver  was  enormously  increased  in  size.  The  lungs 
were  so  congested  that  she  was  harassed  by  a  frequent  cough, 
which  conj}detely  exhausted  her,  made  the  face  actually  purple, 
and  caused  lier  to  gasp  for  breath  for  many  minutes. 

The  difficult  sputinn  was  often  bloody,  or  if  not  actually  san- 
guineous was  made  up  of  rhiek,  tough  brownish  mucus.  The  bases 
of  the  lungs  were  dull,  and  everywhere  were  copious  moist  and  dry 
rales.  Heroin,  'Strychnine  hyiKjdenuieally,  energetic  catharsis, 
and  apomorphine  in  i-grain  doses  at  last  pulled  her  out  of  her 
desperate  condition,  and  by  ( 'bristmas  !?he  was  reasonably  com- 
fortable- She  was  obliged  to  remain  in  bed*  however,  or  to  ex- 
change this  for  an  invalid's  chair.  WTienever  she  made  this  effort 
her  pulse  grew  weak,  the  veins  distendetl,  and  she  was  unable  to 
speak  for  a  minute  or  two  on  afx'ount  uf  ""^hnrtness  of  breath. 

The  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  holidays  nearly  used  her  up. 
Her  cough  returned  with  increased  visceral  hypenpmia  and  be- 
came so  fret]|uc*nt  and  distressing  that  it  eould  only  be  controlled 
by  hypodernue  administration  of  hydrochlorate  of  heroin  ^j^  of  a 
grain.  TIuj^,  however,  after  a  day  or  two  produet^d  nausea  and 
vomiting*  and  then  I  actually  feared  the  strain  nf  cuicsis  wmild 
make  her  heart  stop  Vieating  alrogether.  As  it  was,  after  each 
vomiting  spcdl  she  sank  back  on  her  pillows,  blue  in  the  face,  gasp- 
ing for  breath  and  too  exhau^tetl  to  sj>eak,  while  the  j^er-^pi ration 
aimply  poured  off  of  her. 

At  length,  however,  things  nien<le«l  somewhat,  and  if  not  rea- 
eanably  eomfortalde,  she  was  at  least  not  miserable.  Then  albu- 
min and  casts  ap|)eared  in  the  urine  in  large  amounts,  and  this 
patient  sufferer  began  to  fail  slowly  but  steadily.  By  the  middle 
of  January  it  l>ecan)e  necessary  to  resort  to  stimulating  injections 
of  morphine  and  atropine  to  keep  off  the  horrible  sensation  of 
fainting  which  took  possession  of  her.  Strychnine^  was  increased 
to  the  limit  of  toleration,  and  in  addition  hypotlermics  of  a  grain 
of  valerianate  of  caffeine  were  also  given  every  two  hours. 

Stasis  became  so  distressing^  although  a*dema  was  never  a  very 
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marked  feature,  that  cathartics  l>ecame  a  daily  necessity.  I  recog- 
nised tliat  the  morphine  was  a  two-edged  :^word,  increasing  the 
danger  of  uneniia  and  upsetting  the  stomach,  while  at  the  satne 
time  affording  her  relief  from  positive  misery,  and  therefore  it 
AV1U3  not  withheld.  At  length,  towards  the  end  of  February,  this 
boon  became  so  necessary  that  more  than  a  grain  a  day  was 
administered.  This  sufferer'.-?  craving  for  stimulation  be- 
came most  urgent  and  distressing — t^o  much  so  that  whenever 
the  effect  of  the  stimulants  passed  off  she  at  once  felt  a  ter- 
rible sensation  of  dying.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  kept  up 
for  long*  and  finally,  five  days  Wfore  her  death,  the  stomach 
gave  out.  Whether  owing  to  the  morphine,  to  the  gastric 
hyperannia*  to  irritation  of  the  nerve^entres,  or  urirmia,  I  am 
not  able  t*>  gay,  the  vomiting  lxK?ame  incessant  except  when  she 
was  under  the  influence  of  hirgc  doses  of  morphine,  as  often  as 
ev^ery  tive  hours. 

There  actually  seemed  to  be  no  circulation  at  times,  as  judged 
by  the  state  of  the  venous  system,  and  yet  that  |)o<3r  heart  kept 
right  on,  beating  105  times  a  minute,  and  for  the  most  part  regu- 
larly. It  seemed  as  if  the  end  must  come  at  any  mooient  through 
diastolic  arrest  of  the  organ,  and  yet  merciful  death  was  withheld 
for  five  weary  days.  At  length,  forty  hours  before  the  struggle 
ceased,  I  stopi>ed  all  medication,  exce|it  wiial  morphine  was  actu- 
ally required  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering,  in  the  hope  that  by 
so  doing  the  end  might  be  hastened.  Still  that  heart  went  on^ 
although  gradually  growing  weaker  und  weaker.  Twenty  hours 
prior  to  death  she  sank  into  coma — merciful  coma — and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sufferer  suddenly  gave  a  little  gasp, 
there  came  a  gush  of  blood  to  her  lips,  and  all  was  over.  Death 
was  probably  due  to  pulmonary  apoplexy,  in  consequence  of 
sudden  arrest  of  the  left  ventricle  an  instant  before  that  of  the 
right. 

No  excuses  are  offered  for  the  detailed  narration  of  this  case, 
since  I  l>elieve  it  is  highly  instructive.  Two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  iK'tween  the  time  this  patient  first  took  to  her  bed  and  her 
death,  and  dni-ing  all  these  thirty  months  it  was  one  unceasing 
fight  agaiufst  the  inevitable.  The  original  defect  at  the  aortic  ori- 
fice becjune  converted,  m  far  as  sympicuus  were  c\>ncerned»  into  a 
mitral  and  tricuspid  regurgitation;  but  with  thiB  difference,  that 
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the  aortic  narrowing  absolutely  preelude<l  all  possibility  of  over- 
coming the  diiatatiou  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  closing  of  the 
mitral  valves.  Every  now  and  again  treatment  closed  np  the 
tricnapidis,  but  nothing  could  restore  adeipiate  arterial  circula- 
tion. The  more  one  tries  in  such  cases  to  force  the  left  ventricle 
to  contract  energericuUy  the  more  h  its  dilatation  likely  to  be 
increased. 

In  this  case  there  wai^  another  eleuient  that  had  to  be  reckoned 
with — namely,  the  angina  pectoris  and  the  probable  degeneration 
of  the  myocardium  resulting  from  the  cardiac  ischa?mia  that  led 
to  thi^!  angina.  From  the  start  I  foresaw  the  inevitable  result,  and 
we  only  put  u]!  as  g<xid  a  tight  as  we  could. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — In  most  cases  of  aortic  steno- 
sis there  is  nothing  in  the  patient's  api>taranee  to  attract  attention 
unless  it  be  some  degree  of  pallor.  Cvanosi.^  is  not  present  so  long 
as  compensation  is  preserved,  and  therefore  when  observed  it  is 
indicative  either  of  some  associated  lesion  or  of  cardiac  inade- 
quacy that  has  led  to  stasis.  The  chief  value  of  ius}>ection  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  enables  one  to  detect  the  location  of  the  apex-beat. 
This,  in  consei]uence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  is 
seen  displaced  downward  and  outward,  the  extent  of  displace- 
ment depending  upm  the  degree  of  hyjx^rtrophy.  In  thin 
individutiU  with  broad  intercostal  spaces  there  is  sometimes  a 
diffused  lifting  of  that  portion  of  the  chest-wall,  overlying  the 
left  ventricle^  but  this  is  rarely  so  [>ronounced  as  in  aortic  regur- 
gitation. 

Palpailofu — The  hand  laid  iqj^^n  the  pni'cordia  perceives  a 
slow,  broad,  heaving  impulse,  and  at  once  receives  the  impression 
of  a  [Miwerfully  contracting  organ,  Palpaticm  is  cons€»quently  a 
valuable  mean.*  of  examination  by  enabling  one  to  judgt*  of  the 
contractile  energy-  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  corpulent  persons  the 
thickness  of  the  thoracic  parietes  may  conceal  the  real  force  of 
the  apex-beat,  bur  ns  a  rule  feebleness  of  the  impact,  even  when 
the  aj»t*x  is  di9[)laced,  is  a  token  that  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  is 
weakening  its  systoles.  Furthermore,  in  many  cases  of  aortic 
narrowing  careful  palpation  of  the  bas*^  of  the  heart  detects 
n  thrill  or  frtmisscment  at  some  point  along  the  course  of  the 
ascending  aorta.  This  is  generally  in  the  second  right  inter* 
space  close  to  the  edge  of  the  aternunu  but   it  may  be  on  the 
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breaiitbaQe  or  in  tbe  third  iiiterspoce,  iiiinietliately  adjoining 
the  left  sternal  lw>nlcr.  The  intensity  of  this  thrill  is  variable, 
but  its  rhythm  is  always  isy^tolic.  It  is  needless  to  remind  the 
Reader  that  this  vibration  is  the  palpable  expression  of  eddies  or 
currents  in  the  bloixl-stream  after  it  has  passed  the  point  of  con- 
strict  ion. 

The  pulse  of  aortic  stenosis  is  small  and  usually  weak  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  bli>od  ejected  from 
the  ventricle.  Its  size  there- 
fore furnishes  some  indication 
of  the  degree  of  stenosis,  f>t:> 
long  as  the  myocardium  is 
healthy  and  eomi)ensatory  hy- 
pertrophy is  maintained,  the 
pulse  is  regular,  and  in  rate  ie  generally  somewhat  lielow  the  nor- 
mal. Accordingly,  an' undue  aci'eleration,  or  an  irregularity,  or 
intermittence  of  the  pnlse  is  a  sign  of  weakness.  If  aortic  incom- 
pi*tence  is  associate*!  the  pulse  is  likely  to  be  moditied  in  accord- 
anee   with   the  eharacters  i>f  tJuiT    lesion.      The  sphygmugraphic 

tracing  of  aortic  stenosis 
sliows  rather  distinctive  char- 
acters. The  amplitude  is  not 
great,  tlie  line  of  ascent  is 
obliipie,  the  summit  rounded^ 
tln'  dfseinit  gradual,  and  the 
secondary  waves  indistinct. 
Thest*  characters  are  shown 
in  Fig.  f>6,  w*hich  is  the  copy 
uf  a  tracing  obtained  from  one 
<»f  my  patients  who  jiresentetl 
the  signs  of  pure  and  uncom- 
plicatc^d  narrowing  of  the 
ostium,  there  being  no  dias- 
tolic mnmmr  of  regurgita* 
lion,  and  the  left  ventricle 
hypertrnphied  with  very  little 
dilatation. 

PercuMwn. — So   long   as   comjiensation    is   preserved,   deep 
Beated  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  towards  the  left  and  downward 
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to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  ilegree  of  left  ventricle  hyper- 
tropliv  (Fig.  fi7).  It  is  only  when  failing  compensation  has  led 
to  pulmonary  congestion,  or  when  aortic  stenosis  is  united  with  a 
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mitral  defect,  thnt  ]M^reu8sion  detects  any  increase  of  absolute  and 
relative  cardiac  «hiluess  to  the  right. 

A  use  u  I  tat  to  ft.- — The  first  sound  at  tlip 
dull  and  nnitHed  in  conse* 
queuce  of  ihc  preponderance 
of  its  muscular  elenicut,  while 
the  second  tunc  is  likely  to  be 
enfe<d)Ied.  Over  the  base  of 
the  heart  in  the  aortic  area 
the  ear  perceives  a  murmur 
which  is  synclinmnus  with  the 
first  sound,  and  is  tberefore 
systolic  (Figa  CyS  and  69). 
In  pure  stenosis  there  is  only 
thin  one  bruit,  hut  not  infre*- 
qnently  fliere  is  also  a  dias- 
tolic nmrmnr  due  to  accom- 
panying aortic  rcgurgitatiim. 
Tlie  systolic  murmur,  like  the      ^   ;  ^  t> 

'  ^  (small     ClHCLl)     AKD      Pk-Ma 

thrilL  is  of  variable  intensity,  Aoktw  SrsKono  Mrwfiiu 
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but  as  a  nile  it  is  heard  with  great  distinctness,  and  is  of  a 
harsh  or  grating  quality.  Its  direction  of  propagation  is  with 
the  blood-stream  upward  into  the  neck,  and  it  is  not  rare  for  the 
bruit  to  be  audible  in  the  left  interscapular  region  along  the 
course  of  the  descending  aorta.  In  exceptional  instances  when 
very  intense  it  is  heard  throughout  the  prsecordia,  particularly 
upon  and  down  the  sternum,  being  sometimes  most  distinct  in  the 
left  third  interspace  over  the  anatomic  seat  of  the  aortic  valves. 
The  murmur  generally  replaces  the  first  tone  at  the  base,  and  when 
the  valves  are  too  stiff  and  thick  to  close,  the  second  tone  in  the 
aortic  area  and  in  the  cervical  arteries  is  wanting  or  so  enfeebled 
as  to  be  merely  a  rudimentary  click.  Consequently,  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  aortic  second  sound  is  retained  in  its  normal  intensity 
and  clearness,  this  fact  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  obstruc- 
tion is  situated  in  the  conus  arteriosus  or  at  the  ostium,  the  valves 
themselves  being  but  slightly  affected. 

Diagnosis. — As  a* general  thing  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in 
diagnosticating  the  disease  in  question.  The  conjunction  of  signs 
of  left  ventricle  hypertrophy  with  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  aortic 
area  and  enfeeblement  of  the  second  tone  at  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num, is  as  a  rule  sufficient  evidence  for  its  diagnosis,  particularly 
if  the  person  is  under  forty,  and  furnishes  a  history  of  a  previous 
attack  of  rheumatism.  There  are  three  conditions,  however,  that 
must  be  differentiated :  (1)  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  or  its  valves  with- 
out obstruction,  (2)  aortic  aneurysm,  and  (3)  an  accidental  mur- 
mur, often  called  anieniic. 

In  favour  of  arteriosclerosis  are  the  following:  Middle  or  ad- 
vanced age,  stiffened  peripheral  arteries,  accentuation  and  ringing 
quality  of  the  aortic  second  sound.  The  left  ventricle  alone  may 
be  hypertrophiod,  but  in  most  cases  the  whole  heart  is  enlarged. 
A  history  of  syphilis  as  against  inflanunatorv  rheumatism  also 
makes  strongly  for  sclerosis  instead  of  stenosis.  The  difficulty  is 
still  further  increased  by  the  consideration  that  degenerative 
changes  may  lead  to  narrowing  of  the  orifice  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Consequently,  a  precise  diff(»rontial  diagnosis  between 
these  two  diseases  cannot  always  1k»  made. 

As  regards  an  aortic  aneurysm — every  rnie  knows  that  when 
this  is  small  it  is  often  impossible  of  rleteetion,  yet  the  following 
differential  points  may  Ik?  stated:  The  patient's  age,  being  forty 
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or  more^  a  history  of  sjpbilis  or  of  injury  or  strain,  stiff  arteries, 
symptoms  of  press\ire,  as  pain,  dyspnrpa,  and  cough,  inequality  in 
the  size  of  the  pulses  of  the  neek  and  upper  extremities,  displace- 
ment rather  than  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  pulsation,  particularly 
if  expansile  and  combined  with  bulging  in  the  aortic  area,  circum- 
scribed diilness  over  the  manubrium  sterni  or  at  either  side,  and 
in  addition  to  the  systolic  aortic  murmur*  a  booming  second  tone 
that  is  not  quite  pure  or  is  accompanied  by  a  faint  bruit*  If 
doubt  is  still  emtertained,  resort  sliould  always  he  had  to  the  X- 
ray.  Indeed,  if  this  means  of  diagnosis  is  accessible,  it  should  be 
appealed  to  for  confirmation  in  all  eases.  Mediastinal  tumoura 
pressing  on  the  aoita  arr  so  rare  that  they  will  not  be  considered* 

If  all  the  signs  of  aneurysm  just  mentioned  were  present  in 
every  case  a  ilitferential  diagnosis  would  not  be  difficult,  hut  un- 
fortunately such  is  seldom  the  ease,  I  recall  a  patient  in  the 
wards  of  C*ook  County  Hospital  who  presented  a  conjunction  of 
signs  that  rendered  the  condition  of  his  aortic  orifice  a  subject  of 
much  controversy,  and  owing  to  his  departure  from  the  hospital 
were  never  cleared  up.  In  this  case  there  was  a  history  of  s\m- 
copal  attacks,  and  this  fact,  it  was  argued  by  some,  made  strongly 
for  stenosis.  On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  quite  certain  of  a  cireum- 
geribed  area  of  deep-seated  dulness  in  the  first  interspace  close  to 
the  right  sternal  margin,  and  therefore  believed  the  condition  was 
more  likely  an  aneurysm. 

Lastly,  an  accidental  murmur  in  the  aortic  area  may,  when 
occurring  in  tlie  young,  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a  stenosis. 
The  error  can  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  points:  The 
absence^  it  may  be,  of  a  rhenmatie  history,  the  sex  (the  patient 
being  most  frequently  a  female,  in  whom  aortic  stenosis  is  compara- 
tively rare),  the  absence  of  left  ventricle  hypertrophy,  retention 
of  the  aortic  second  sound,  the  presence  of  other  accidental  mur- 
murs in  other  areas,  as  pulmonary  and  mitral,  the  softer  quality 
of  the  murmur,  greater  frequency  of  the  radial  pulse,  and  the 
detection  of  aiijcmia  in  some  instances. 

Prognosis, — This  depends  upon  the  etiology  of  the  affection 
and  the  degree  of  compensation  that  has  been  established.  If  ste- 
nosis has  resulted  from  degenerative  changes  in  the  valves,  there 
are  likely  to  lie  associated  defects  in  the  aortic  w^alls,  and  it  may 
be  in  the  coronary  arteries,  which  seriously  affect  the  blood-supply 
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to  the  heart,  and  hence  prognosis  is  correspondingly  unfavourable. 
Under  such  conditions  compensatory  hypertrophy  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  long,  even  if  it  has  been  developed.  For  the  same  rea- 
son there  can  be  but  slight  hope  of  its  reinstatement  after  it  has 
once  shown  indications  of  breaking.  In  these  unpromising  cases 
the  assurance  cannot  safely  be  given  that  sudden  death  will  not 
take  place.  In  this  respect  it  presents  a  similarity  to  aortic  regur- 
gitation. 

When  the  stenosis  has  been  produced  by  endocarditis  in  the 
young,  the  life-prospect  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  degree  of 
narrowing  and  the  perfection  of  compensation.  Cases  of  moderate 
severity  may  exist  many  years  without  symptoms,  and  the  patient 
may  be  likely  to  die  of  some  intercurrent  disease.  This  is  substan- 
tiated by  the  frequency  with  which  aortic  obstruction  is  discov- 
ered post  mortem  in  cases  in  which  its  existence  was  not  known  or 
in  nowise  contributed  to  the  individual's  death. 

When,  however,  compensation  has  once  begim  to  break  do\\'n, 
even  though  the  heart-muscle  is  not  greatly  degenerated,  the  prog- 
nosis becomes  most  serious.  The  loss  of  compensation  is  due  to 
initiation  or  increase  of  dilatation  in  consequence  of  the  resistance 
having  become  disproportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  ventricle. 
In  most  instances,  to  be  sure,  the  myocardium  of  the  ventricle  has 
suffered  degeneration  of  its  contractile  elements,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  supply  of  blood  sent  to  the  coronary  arteries;  yet  by 
reason  of  the  progressive  nature  of  the  valvular  defect  the  ostium 
may  at  length  become  so  reduced  in  size  that  even  a  healthy  ven- 
tricular wall  cannot  carry  on  adequate  coronary  circulation.  In 
either  contingency  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  ventricle  to 
again  develop  predominating  and  adequate  hypertrophy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  prognosis  is  very  different  from  that  of  failing  compen- 
sation in  mitral  regurgitation,  in  which,  if  not  too  badly  lost,  it 
may  be  repeatedly  restored. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — Stenosis  of  the  aortic  ori- 
fice rarely  terminates  in  sudden  death.  Certainly  it  possesses  no 
inherent  tendency  to  such  an  end,  as  aortic  regurgitation  may  be 
said  to  possess.  In  obstruction  the  failing  ventricle  tends  to  grad- 
ual, not  sudden  dilatation,  and  hence  the  fatal  issue  is  likely  to 
come  through  the  effects  of  progressing  stasis,  the  same  as  in 
mitral  defects.     In  some  cases  increasing  weakness  of  the  heart 
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ends  in  fatal  exhaustion  before  oedema  and  transudation  into  the 
serous  cavities  become  marked.  The  last  weeks,  or  even  months, 
of  life  may  accordingly  be  highly  distressing  to  both  patient  and 
friends,  and  death  be  welcomed  as  a  deliverer. 

Of  20  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  Hustedt  found  the  following 
causes  of  death :  Cardiac  asthenia  2,  pulmonary  phthisis  7,  pneu- 
monia 3,  marasmus  2,  pulmonary  oedema,  apoplexy,  nephritis, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  carcinoma,  and  anremia,  each  1.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  but  2,  or  0.9  per  cent,  were  attributable  directly 
to  the  heart,  while  the  remaining  20  were  due  to  intercurrent  dis- 
eases. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  7  cases  death  was  due 
to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  that  therefore  aortic  stenosis  may 
be  said  to  predispose  to  this  disease,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  general  malnutrition,  which  is  favoured  by  obstruction  at  the 
aortic  orifice.  This  finds  further  corroboration  in  the  fact  that 
2  died  of  marasmus  and  1  of  anaemia. 
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TRICUSPID    REGURGITATION 


This  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  valvular  lesions  which  affect 
the  right  heart.  It  is  divisible  into  three  classes:  1,  Structriral. 
2,  Relative,  3,  iliiseiilar  By  the  last  two  is  meant  ineompe- 
tf^nce  fif  the  valve  due  either  to  stretehing  of  the  ventricle  or  to 
in«.*oniplete  eoapfatJon  of  the  eiisps  from  defeetive  eon  tract  ion  of 
the  ring  or  papillar}^  muscles. 

Organic  disease  of  those  valves  is  une  of  the  rarer  cardiac  de- 
fects, and  when  found  as  a  chronic  affection  is  generally  congeni* 
TaL  It  is  not  as  a  clinical  entity  that  tricuspid  insufficiency  is 
rare;  it  is  only  the  stnictural  deformity  of  inflammatory  or  scle- 
rotic nature  that  is  rare.  Concerning  the  frequency  of  relative  tri- 
riispid  regurgitation  Gibs^on  says:  *' It  is  incomparably  the  most 
common  of  vaUoilar  lesions,  and  that  the  reason  this  fact  is  not 
hrought  out  in  statistics  upon  the  relative  freciiiency  of  valve  de- 
fects is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  incompetence  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  does  not  in  itself  seriously  impair  the  general 
cK>ur8€  of  the  circulation,  and  it  is  therefore  often  found  among 
tho«e  who,  although  imder  treatment  for  various  affections,  have 
no  cardiac  syiuiitoms.  It  accordingly  escapes  observation  unless 
e8j)eeially  sought  for." 

This  is  a  remarkable  statement,  and  is  at  wide  variance  with 
the  opinion  generally  entertained.  It  would  seem  a  piece  of 
temerity  for  me  to  take  issue  with  Giljson  on  this  point,  but  as  I 
dt  willing  to  accept  the  presence  of  a  systolic  w^hiff  in  the 
Tncuspid  area  as  crmclusive  evidence  of  leakage  at  this  orifice,  I 
rtuist  conclude  that  I  have  overlooked  this  regurgitation  many 
times  when  he  would  have  diagnosed  it.  Doubtless,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  readiness  with  w^hich  the  safety-valve  action  of  this 
incompietence  is  brought  into  play,  there  may  many  times  be  slight 
leaks  that  are  not  considerable  enough  to  produce  positive  venous 
pulse  in  the  cervical  veins  and  liver;   but  this  is  a  matter  of  con- 
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jecture  rather  than  of  demonstration,  and  one  might  argue  that 
the  murmur  is  due  to  some  other  condition  than  actual  regurgi- 
tation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  discovered  at  the  tricuspid 
orifice,  whether  they  constitute  a  structural  or  a  relative  defect, 
are  analogous  to  those  at  the  mitral,  and  therefore  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  them  is  omitted.  In  most  cases  in  which  the  incom- 
l>etence  is  owing  to  defects  in  the  valve  itself  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  both  regurgitation  and  obstruction.  Consequently,  more 
will  be  said  on  this  subject  under  the  head  of  Tricuspid  Stenosis. 
When  organic  changes  at  this  ostium  are  encountered,  they  are 
usually  associated  with  lesions  at  other  orifices,  chiefly  the  mitral. 

When  the  valves  in  question  are  relatively  insufficient  the  right 
ventricle  is  found  dilated  and  its  wall  thin.  The  trabeculee  are 
apt  to  show  evidence  of  hypertrophy,  the  papillary  muscles  of 
having  been  stretched,  and  the  valve-flaps  are  often  longer  and 
broader  than  normal,  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  pressure  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  auriculo-ventricular  ring  is 
also  stretched,  admitting  more  than  four  fingers.  The  right  auricle 
is  dilated,  in  some  instances  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  its  nor- 
mally thin  wall  is  still  thinner.  It  is  not  uncommon  also  to  find 
that  the  distending  force  of  the  regurgitant  stream  has  induced 
more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  great  venous  trunks  close  to  their 
termination  in  the  auricle. 

The  myocardium  of  the  ventricle  and  auricle  generally  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  prolonged  stasis  in  the  coronary  veins,  or  of 
degeneration.  Finally,  there  are  the  associated  changes  in  the 
lungs  or  left  heart,  which  have  served  as  the  etiological  factors  in 
the  development  of  the  right  ventricle  dilatation  and  eventual  in- 
competence of  the  valve. 

Tricuspid  regurgitation  is  a  pathological  condition,  and  yet 
Adams,  and  later  Wilkinson  King,  have  i>ointed  out  that  it  really 
exerts  a  ^*  safety-valve  action."  It  occurs  with  remarkable  ease, 
and  these  authors  claim  it  is  a  beneficent  provision  on  the  part  of 
Nature  by  which  the  heart  is  spared  from  disastrous  overstrain. 
In  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Regurgitation  I  pointed  out  that  relative 
incompetence  of  the  bicuspid  valve  acts  in  the  same  way.  But 
whereas  the  firmness  of  the  mitral  ring  renders  its  stretching  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty,  the  tricuspid  orifice  yields  to  relatively 
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slight  pressure  and  closes  down  again  so  soon  as  the  strain  is  re* 
moved.  Consequently,  as  every  clinician  knows,  leakage  through 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  vqlve  will  come  and  go  many  times 
in  the  course  of  any  disease  that  tlirows  excessive  strain  on  the 
right  ventricle. 

Etiology. — Stmc'tnral  defects  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  are 
c*nerally  j»roduccd  during  fa'tal  life^  and  are  the  result  of  endo* 
^carditis.  Nevertheless  tliose  valves  may  Ix*  the  seat  of  an  inflam- 
matory process  after  liirth,  as  well  as,  although  but  seldom,  of 
§tclerolic  changes,  the  same  as  other  valves.  When  endocarditis 
attacks  the  right  heart  it  is  usually  associated  with  inflammation 
elsewhere  in  the  heart,  at  one  of  the  other  orifices,  and  owes  its 
iirigin  to  the  same  etiological  factors,  which  do  not  require  re- 
capitulation here. 

I  shall  therefore  pass  on  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  those 
diseases  and  conditions  that  are  responsible  for  the  causation  of 
the  relative  form, 

Coniprehensively  stated,  these  are  all  those  conditions  which 
raise  blood-|iressure  in  tlie  puhnoiiary  system  to  such  a  point  that 
the  right  ventricle  is  no  longer  capable  of  successful  resistance. 
Oc^'asionally  this  pressure  becomes  so  high  as  to  lead  to  relative 
incompetence  of  the  pulmonary  valves  also,  but  in  most  cases  the 
ring  into  which  they  are  inserted  ]*ruves  equat  to  the  strain,  so  that 
it  is  the  ventricular  wall  and  basal  ring  of  the  tricuspid  valve  which 
give  way.  This  ilegree  of  abnormal  blood-pressure  is  most  fre- 
quently presented  in  mitral  disease,  particularly  stenosis,  and 
heneo  it  is  in  these  cases  when  compeusation  is  wholly  destroyed 
that  relative  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  most  frequently  recognised. 
Oftentimes  it  follows  the  mitral  incompetence  secondary  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle  in  cases  of  aortic  valvular  disease,  and  it 
is  very  frequently  seen  in  the  terminal  stage  of  chronic  nephritis. 

In  renal  cirrliosis,  in  particular*  blot  id-pressure  is  high  and 
sustaine*!,  throwing  great  strain  on  the  left  ventricle*  In  time 
this  chamber,  because  of  degeneration  or  of  the  excessive  periph- 
eral resistance,  begins  to  ;\Held,  dilatation  sui:>ersedes  the  hypertro- 
phy, undue  pressure  is  thrown  back  tijK>n  the  right  he^art^  and 
the  tricuspid  begins  to  leak.  Thus,  whatever  is  the  nature  of  the 
primary  cardiac  disease,  the  ultimate  effect  is  the  same — namely, 
augmentation  of  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonic  vessels  and  right 
24 
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ventricle  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  wall  of  the  ventricle 
must  stretch  and  the  valve  become  incompetent. 

Other  diseases  that  produce  the  same  effect  are  vesicular  em- 
physema with  or  witliout  chronic  bronchitis,  long-standing  bron- 
chial asthma,  cirrhosis  uf  the  whole  or  even  of  a  part  of  one  lung^ 
fibroid  phthisis,  and  pulmonary  collapse  in  consequence  of  pleu- 
ritic effusion.  A  hydrothorax,  itself  consecutive  to  inadequacy  of 
the  heart,  may  by  compression  of  the  lung  hasten  or  intensify  the 
effect  on  the  right  ventricle  of  primary  disease  of  the  left  heart. 
No  doubt  in  some  of  the  piUmonary  affections  the  strain  on  the 
right  ventricle  is  intensified  by  frequent  and  severe  fits  of  cough- 
ing. It  is  probably  in  this  way  largely  that  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion is  produce<l  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  although  many 
times  there  is  an  associated  emphysema. 

The  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  that  of  the  left, 
and  one  can  readily  understand  that  less  internal  pressure  is  re- 
quired to  bring  abrnit  overdilatation  and  relative  tricuspid  incom- 
petence ;  and  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  wonder  at  what 
Gibson  says  concerning  the  influence  of  fever  and  other  conditions 
in  the  production  of  this  valvular  insufficiencv.  **  Pyrexia,  if  of 
more  than  brief  duration,  almost  invariably  leads  to  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  tricuspid  regurgitation.  It  does  so  some- 
times from  simple  relaxation  of  the  muscular  substance,  but  in 
other  cases  by  means  of  hyaline  degeneration.  Toxic  influences 
belonging  to  almost  every  class  prcMluce  the  same  effect ;  the  tox- 
ines  produced  by  microorganisms  (sometimes  in  the  absence  of 
all  pyrexia),  the  organic  poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  the  inorganic 
poisons,  such  as  lead,  act  in  precisely  analogous  fashion.  Mal- 
nutrition, whether  arising  from  some  morbid  ])r<x*ess,  as  malignant 
invasion,  from  deficient  absor])tion,  as  in  such  a  simple  affection 
as  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  or  from  some  doficiencv  of  the  food, 
all  lead  to  the  same  end.  A  long  ex]x»rience  of  out-])atient  service 
in  our  great  hospitals  enables  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  extreme 
frequency  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  in  atonic  con<litions  of  the 
stomach.  Such  disorders  as  ana*mia,  in  which  the  nutritive  power 
of  the  blood  is  lowered,  an*  also  to  be  considered  as  potent  causes 
of  tricuspid  regurgitation." 

Severe  muscular  exertion,  as  mountain-clinibing,  may  and  not 
infrequently  does  produce  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
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safety-valve  action  of  tricoi&pid  incompetence.  In  such  inatanees 
the  protective  action  of  this  leak  comes  beautifully  into  play,  for 
did  the  valve  not  give  way  and  allow  the  strain  to  fall  on  the  right 
auricle,  great  veins,  and  liver,  the  continuance  uf  the  exertion 
would  eventually  lead  to  dangerous  hiruioptysis  or  fatal  cardiac 
syncope  from  overdistention  of  rhe  ventricles, 

I  have  within  the  past  twelve  uiunths  seen  two  stalwart  foot- 
ball players  who,  judging  from  tlie  histury  and  the  subsequent 
condition  in  which  I  found  their  right  heart,  must  have  gotten  up 
tricuspid  regurgitation  during  a  game.  In  both,  the  ventricle  and 
cervical  veins  still  showed  permanent  ill  effect  of  their  violent 
exertiouB.  So  long  m  the  niyorardiuni  of  robust  young  men  is 
healthy,  ultimate  recovery  is  the  rule;  but  when  after  middle  age 
myiK^ardial  degeneration  exists,  individuals  shcmld  beware  of 
physical  etforts  that  are  likely  to  eo  seriously  ovei*strain  their 
hearts. 

Symptoms, — ^As  a  matter  nf  fact  tricuspid  regurgitation 
exists  so  rarely  alone— that  is,  indeiiendently  of  some  other  car- 
diac or  puhnouary  disease — that  t>nr  knowledge  of  its  symptoma- 
tology 18  in  reality  derived  from  uiir  observation  of  the  effects  it 
produces  in  conjunction  with  such  disorders,  or  with  tricuspid 
stenosis.  Nevertheless,  it  woidd  not  he  difficult  to  deduce  the 
symptoms  from  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  this  affection  on 
the  circulation. 

The  first  effect  of  the  regtirgitation  is  to  hinder  the  free  flow 
of  blood  out  of  the  right  auricle,  and  thus  bring  about  its  dilata- 
tion* This  reacts  upon  the  contents  of  the  two  vente  cavsp,  raising 
pressure  within  them  from  a  negative  to  a  positive  one*  As  nega- 
tive blocMl-pressure  within  these  two  great  venous  tnmks  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation,  a  rise  of  blood-pressure 
within  them  and  their  tributary  veins  tends  to  bring  the  blood- 
stream to  a  standstiil  Stasis  thus  induced  shows  itself  by  cyano- 
sis and  turgescence  of  the  supertieial  veins  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ejttreniities  and  by  ]>assive  eugorgement  of  the  abdomifial  viscera. 
The  liver  grows  large  and  tense,  even  to  the  extent  of  tenderness 
and  pain,  particularly  in  the  epigastrium.  Functional  visceral 
disorders  in  various  form  show  themselves,  the  feet  and  ankles 
swell  and  ultimately  become  cedematous. 

The  patient  is  weak  and  easily  fatigued,  and  after  a  time  is 
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obliged  to  keep  to  his  room  or  even  to  his  bed.  Dropsy  increases, 
and  may  invade  the  entire  body,  or  ascites  and  hydrothorax  may 
predominate  over  the  anasarca.  Indeed,  Gibson,  who  appears  to 
have  had  a  remarkably  rich  experience  in  this  class  of  cases,  says : 
"  The  fact  must  never  be  overlooked  that  right-sided  disturbances 
are  more  likely  to  produce  interference  with  the  functions  of  the 
pleura  than  affections  confined  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  inas- 
much as  the  blooil  circulating  in  the  pleural  membrane  is  in  over- 
whelming proiK)rtion  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  bronchial  veins, 
which  discharge  their  contents  on  the  right  side  by  means  of  the 
vena  azygos,  and  on  the  left  side  by  means  of  the  superior  inter- 
costal veins.  Their  destination  is  therefore  the  right  auricle. 
When  disturbance  of  the  fimction  of  the  right  heart  occurs,  there 
is  as  a  consequence  considerable  liability  to  backward  pressure 
upon  the  pleural  membrane,  resulting  in  hydrothorax." 

If  the  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  not  secondary  to  heart  or  lung 
disease,  dyspncra  and  cough  are  likely  to  come  on  only  after  the 
growing  stasis  in  the  venous  system  has,  through  its  effect  on  the 
general  capillary  and  arterial  circulation,  led  to  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. In  most  cases,  however,  these  symptoms  are  complained 
of  prior  to  the  development  of  the  tricuspid  leakage,  because  fonn- 
ing  a  part  of  the  symptomatology  of  those  diseases  to  which  the 
tricuspid  defect  is  usually  secondary.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  symptomatology  of  this  affection  is  inseparably  linked 
with  that  of  the  antecedent  disorders,  and  does  not  require  recapit- 
ulation. According  to  Gibson,  it  is  ]>ossible  for  tricuspid  regurgi- 
tation to  exist  without  producing  any  symptoms,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  frequently  overlooked.  For  my  part 
I  cannot  see  how  this  can  well  be,  and  I  am  not  convinced  by  his 
statement,  for  although  tricuspid  insufficiency  may  not  produce 
cardiac  symptoms,  strictly  speaking,  such  as  dyspnooa  on  exertion, 
still  it  cannot  fail  to  exert  decided  effect  on  the  venous  circulation 
in  general,  which  would  be  sufficiently  serious  to  bring  the  patient 
to  a  physician. 

When  this  valvular  ineompotenco  aris(»s  in  consequence  of  long- 
standing heart  or  lung  disease,  it  speedily  aggravates  the  pre-exist- 
ing symptoms.  The  rapid  appearance  of  general  dropsy  which 
usually  follows  the  establishment  of  regurgitation  is  due  in  large 
part  no  doubt  to  interference  with  the  lymphatic  circulation.    The 
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great  veins  into  whose  blood-stream  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
duct  are  emptied  are  so  turgid  that  the  stasis  retards  the  ready 
eniptyiiig  of  the  duet.  Congestion  reaultsij  therefore,  in  the  duct 
and  its  tributaries,  injuriously  affet'tiug  nutrition  and  increasing 
the  permeability  of  the  capilhiry  walk.  This  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  inevitably  results  from  primary  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion, and  hence  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  disease  remaining  latent. 

Physical  Signs* — Ittsitretlon, — Contrary  to  what  is  usually 
the  case  in  diseases  of  the  hearty  insi>ection  and  palpation  afford 
the  most,  ami  according  to  some  the  only,  reliable  means  of  diag- 
nosis in  tricuspid  regurgitation.  This  is  partly  due  to  association 
of  this  lesion  with  *jtber  cardiac  or  pulmonary  diseases  thiU  pro- 
duce conrticting  physical  signs,  and  partly  to  close  anatomical  con- 
nection between  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  and  the  great 
venous  trunks,  in  consecpience  of  which  the  contents  of  the  latter 
are  directly  cxi>osed  to  pressure  by  the  reflux  stream  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Instead  of  the  large  veins  which  enter  the 
thorax  being  invisible,  the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  leads  to 
their  permanent  turgesccncc,  an*l  in  extreme  degrees  even  to  dila- 
tation of  tlie  venous  bulbs  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  This  turgidity 
is  specially  marked,  therefore,  in  the  jugulars,  which  may  stand 
forth  like  great  purple  cords. 

When  incompetence  of  the  tricuspid  valve  permits  the  ven- 
tricular systole  to  drive  part  of  its  blood  back  into  the  auricle,  a 
nearly  synchronous  w^ave  is  transmitted  upward  into  the  veins  of 
the  neck  tlirougb  the  superior  vena  cava  an<l  downward  through 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  even  to  the  liver  or  bey(»nd.  This  reflux 
venous  wave  declares  itself  in  the  neck  as  a  visible  and  even  pab 
pable  pulsation.  This  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  right  in- 
ternal or  exterTud  jugular,  nr  in  both.  Tliis  phenomenon  has  Iveen 
carefully  investigated  by  Riegel,  and  by  him  shown  to  coincide 
with  pulsation  in  the  arteries,  as  the  carotids.  This  *' positive 
venous  pulse/'  as  Kiegel  calls  it,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  systolic, 
but  is,  strictly  speaking,  ]n"esyst olic-systolic,  and  may  be  correctly 
timed  by  comj>arisou  with  th«*  earotid  pulse.  Simultaneous  palpa- 
tion of  the  artery  and  inspection  of  the  vein  will  show  that  pulsa- 
tion in  the  latter  takes  place  during  the  rise  of  the  arterial  pulse. 

In  cases  in  which  there  is  dilatation  of  the  auricle,  yet  without 
tricuspid  regurgitation^  a  venous  pulsation  may  likewise  be  de- 
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tectedy  but  its  rhythm  agrees  with  the  last  portion  of  ventricular 
diastole,  including,  of  course,  auricular  systole,  and  hence  is, 
strictly  speaking,  diastolic-presystolic.  This  venous  pulsation 
occurs,  therefore,  during  the  collapse  of  the  carotid  artery.  This 
diastolic-presystolic  or  "  negative  venous  pulse,"  as  it  is  called, 
never  indicates  tricuspid  insufficiency. 

The  positive  jugular  pulse  of  tricuspid  incompetence  must  also 
be  distinguished  from  a  pulsation  sometimes  communicated  to  the 
distended  vein  from  the  adjacent  artery.  This  can  be  done  by 
pushing  the  artery  away  from  the  contiguous  vein  in  the  case  of 
the  internal  jugular.  To  test  the  external  jugular  it  should  be 
compressed  by  the  finger  a  short  distance  above  the  clavicle,  when, 
if  the  pulsation  is  communicated  from  an  adjacent  artery,  the 
part  below  the  point  of  constriction  will  entirely  or  partially  col- 
lapse and  the  pulsation  disappear  wholly  or  in  part. 

Palpation. — The  corresponding  {lositive  venous  pulse  con- 
ducted dowTiward  to  the  liver  is  to  be  detected  by  palpation  of  the 
organ.  If  the  congested  liver  is  gras|)ed  by  the  two  hands,  the  left 
pressing  it  strongly  upward  from  beliind  and  the  right  being  out- 
spread upon  the  organ  in  front,  pulsation  of  the  liver  is  perceived 
as  an  expansile  distention  in  all  directions.  This  positive  venous 
pulse  in  the  liver  is  therefore  quite  unlike  the  merely  rising  and 
falling  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the  pulsations  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  or  the  downward  impulse  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ventri- 
cle above. 

This  positive  venous  pulse  is  the  pathognomonic  sign  of  tri- 
cuspid regurgitation.  Without  it,  in  either  the  cervical  veins  or 
the  liver,  a  diagnosis  of  this  valvular  lesion  is  always  open  to 
doubt.  There  are  two  exceptions,  but  these  occur  so  rarely  that 
they  seldom  need  to  be  considered.  One  is  a  wave  communicated 
by  the  mitral  regurgitant  stream  through  an  open  foramen  ovale 
to  the  contents  of  the  right  auricle,  and  thus  to  the  stream  in  the 
jugulars.  The  other  is  a  systolic  ])ulsation  in  the  jugular  veins 
due  to  the  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurysm  into  the  vein,  instances 
of  which  accident  may  be  found  in  the  literature. 

The  radial  pulse  presents  nothing  distinctive  even  in  primary 
tricuspid  incompetence  without  other  cardiac  disease.  It  is  small 
and  weak,  accelerated  and  regular,  or  irregular  and  intermittent,  as 
the  case  may  be.    Popoff  has  reported  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
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right  radial  as  compared  with  the  left,  and  attrilmted  it  to  pres- 
sure of  the  distended  riglit  auricle  and  veins  np.>n  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery. 

Drops V  is  usually  present  in  cases  of  relative  insiiffieiency  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  in  iiio^t  instanees  following  the  giving  way  of 
the  valve.  It  13  not  present,  however^  in  all  cases,  certainly  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  tricuspid  leakage.  Consequently  this  absence 
of  cutaneous  o?denia,  notwithstandin«i:  great  venous  stasis,  is  a 
proof  that  something  more  than  stasis  alone  is  necessary  for  the 
productirai  of  dropsy.  This  additional  factor  IB,  aa  pre%*iously 
stated,  an  abnonuai  jiermeability  of  the  capillary  walls  or  a  reten- 
tion of  sodium  chloride. 

Percus^^ion, — -This  yields  information  of  minor  diagnostic  im- 
portance, because  any  alteration  discovered  in  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  may  Im?  <hie  to  an  associated  or  antecedent  cardiac  or  pul- 
monary  affection.  Vesicular  emphysema^  chronic  pleuritic  effu- 
sion or  hydrothorax,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  right  lung»  may  render 
unavailing  any  attempt  to  determine  hy  jiercussion  the  accurate 
size  of  the  right  heart.  In  vesicular  cniphyseuui  the  borders  of 
the  lungs  are  distended,  pusliing  the  henrf  away  from  the  chest- 
wall  and  occasioning  such  a 
degree  of  hyperresonance  that 
the  limits  of  deep-seated  car- 
diac dulness  hecouie  inappre- 
ciable. When  fluid  exists  in 
the  right  pleural  cavity^  or 
there  is  soliditication  of  the 
right  lung»  the  dulness  thus 
occasioned  blends  indistin- 
guitihably  with  fluit  of  the 
heart.  Under  favourable  con- 
ditions, however,  cardiac  dul- 
ness is  found  inci-eased  to  the 
right  and  downward,  the  ex- 
tent of  this  increase  lM?ing  de- 
termined by  the  degree  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle. In  cases  of  primary  or  independent  tricuspid  insufBciency 
due  to  endocarditis,  the  right  ventricle  is  found  less  enlarged 
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(Fig.  70)  than  when  regrirgitation  tiikt^^  yhme  us  a  resuh  of  ven- 
tri«Milar  <lilatatioii  (Fi\ji.  71).     On  the  other  haiul,  in  either  form 

of  the  rtffeetioDj  dulness  is 
iireatly  iiiereased  over  the 
right  aiiriele  and  the  large 
venous  tnmks,  reaching  far 
beyond  the  right  eternal  lx>r- 
Jer,  half-way  l*y  more  to  tlie 
ri*:ht  luamilhtry  line.  In  most 
iiistunees  al?^o  there  is  iiierease 
nf  caniiae  diihiesj^  to  the  left^ 
ch^jjentliiig  iijxni  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  accompany- 
ing disease  of  the  left  heart. 

- 1  use  ti  I  in  f  iott . — This  f iir- 
nishes  even  less  trustworthy 
data  than  are  obtainetl  by  per- 
eussion.  There  is  generally 
a  blowing,  :*ystolic  murmur, 
said  to  have  its  maximum  in- 
tensity in  tlie  tricuspid  area  (Fig.  72);  yet  as  the  dilatation  of 
the  several  cardiac  ehamlwrs  alters  the  nnnnul  relations  <»f  the 
parts,  this  miinnur  may  be 
heard  most  distinctly  in  any 
one  of  several  situations.  It 
may  be  at  the  junction  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  left  costal  car- 
tilages with  the  sternum,  over 
the  ensiforni  appendix,  or 
even  to  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num in  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  intercosal  spaces,  close  to 
this  bone, 

Gibson,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Heart  in  Debility,  has 
narrated  cases  showing  that 
the  murmur  may  be  heard  in 
the  second  left  interspace  an 
inch  from  the  sternum,  in  an 
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area  m  wliirh  a  sysiuiir  |nilsation  is  also  often  observed.  In  these 
cases  there  was  ali^o  veiifms  jjulsatioii  in  the  neek^  and  hence  it 
seems  probable  that  tlie  ninriinir  was  that  of  the  disease  now  under 
discussion.  This  is  the  site  of  a  svstolie  murmur  frequently  audi- 
hie  in  chlorosis  and  anannia,  and  variously  explained  by  Nauiiyn, 
Balfour,  KuHsell,  Braniwell,  1  landlord,  Foxwell,  etc.  (see  intro- 
ductory^ chapter),  and  therefore  caution  is  required  in  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  a  bruit  in  this  situation. 

The  tricuspid  Uiurmur  has  a  blowing  quality*  is  of  no  constant 
pitch,  and  differs  nmeh  in  loudness,  according  to  the  conditions 
that  generate  it*  It  is  often  obscured  by  other  bruits  originating 
at  other  orifices,  particularly  at  the  mitral.  If  the  auscultator  is 
exj>erieneed,  and  eomli lions  are  favourable^  he  may  be  able  to 
locate  different  areas  of  maximum  intensity  for  the  different  miir- 
murs,  and  thus  be  able  to  deterinine  which  is  tricuspid,  which 
mitral,  etc. 

Regarding  the  heart-sounds  in  tricuspid  insufficiency  but  little 
Deed  be  said.  The  first  tone  over  the  right  ventricle  is  apt  to  be 
muffled^  oven  replaced*  by  the  niunonr.  Tlie  pulmonic  second 
sound  appears  to  differ  in  different  cases.  It  would  naturally  be 
enfeebled,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  lessened  blood  is  expelled 
into  the  artery,  but  as  the  predisposing  mitral  or  other  disease  has 
augmented  blootJ- pressure  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  the  second 
tone  in  the  pulmonic  area  may  lie  accentuated.  However,  if  in  a 
given  case  of  gastrectasis  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  suspected,  an 
enfeeblement  of  this  second  sound  would  lend  a  measure  of  sup- 
jM>rt  to  the  diagnosis. 

Lastly,  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  a  vascidar  tone,  if  one  aus- 
cultates the  vein  in  which  the  positive  pulse  is  seen,  and  the  tone 
thus  obtained  is,  of  course,  synchronnus  with  the  pulsation. 

SiagnosiB.^ — Recapitulating,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that  inasmuch  as  mitral  murmurs  may  sometimes  be  heard 
with  great  intensity  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  lie  conducted  far 
beyond  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely 
U[)on  a  murmur  in  the  tricuspid  aroa  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  re- 
gurgitation through  this  valve.  Certainly  it  is  so  exceptional  for 
any  considerable  leakage  to  occur  at  this  ostium  without  giving 
rise  to  the  venous  and  hepatic  pulsation  already  descril>ed,  that  in 
the  absence  of  these  pathognostic  signs  it  is  unsafe  to  declare  that 
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the  murmur  is  that  of  regurgitation.  This  has  been  impressed 
upon  me  many  times. 

There  is  a  certain  Russian  Jew  who  exhibits  himself  to  medi- 
cal students  for  examination  because  of  his  possessing  a  musical 
murmur  of  obscure  origin.  In  his  instance  the  bruit  is  systolic, 
and  most  intense  upon  and  immediately  roundabout  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  From  its  location,  therefore,  it  is  thought  by  many  good 
observers  to  be  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  one.  The  musical  murmur 
is,  however,  also  distinctly  audible  well  outside  the  left  nipple ;  and 
as  there  is  a  combination  of  lesions  in  this  case  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  definitely  decide  whether  the  murmur  in 
question  is  tricuspid  or  mitral.  It  all  depends  on  the  existence 
or  not  of  a  positive  venous  pulse  in  the  jugulars.  Six  years  ago  I 
did  not  detect  such  a  pulsation ;  two  years  ago  I  thought  such  a 
venous  pulse  was  present;  a  few  days  ago  (March,  1902)  there 
was  no  such  evidence  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  consequently 
I  am  obliged  to  still  leave  the  question  sub  judice.  The  heart  was 
in  a  far  better  state  than  two  years  before,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  slight  relative  tricuspid  incompetence  was  accountable  for 
the  jugular  pulsation  at  that  time.  At  all  events  this  interesting 
case  is  very  exceptional,  for  ordinarily  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  determine  the  existence  of  tricuspid  leakage.  It  illustrates  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  positive  venous  pulse  in  jugulars  or  liver  one  is 
not  wise  in  declaring  a  systolic  bruit  in  the  tricuspid  area  to  be 
tricuspid. 

Prognosis. — This  may  be  said  to  dei)end  upon  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  tricuspid  insufficiency.  Relative  incompetence  of 
this  valve  may  come  and  go  quickly,  but  unless  its  cause  can  be 
removed  its  tendency  is  steadily  downward,  although  death  may 
not  occur  for  wei^ks  or  even  months. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — The  fatal  termination  grad- 
ually results  from  either  general  or  cardiac  exhaustion,  in  conse- 
quence largely  of  malnutrition,  or  from  pressure-effects  of  the 
dropsy,  or  from  pulmonary  cvdema,  or  from  some  other  terminal 
manifestation  of  the  primary  cardiac  or  lung  affection.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  mode  of  death  i>eculiar  to  tricuspid  insufficiency 
per  sc.  In  3  cases  of  this  disease  Ilustedt  found  as  the  cause  of 
death  cardiac  weakness  once,  phthisis  once,  and  anajmia  once. 


CHAPTER    XI 
TRICUSPID    STENOSIS 

This  is  the  counterpart  of  mitral  stenosis,  but  is  infinitely 
more  rare.  Indeed,  it  is  said  to  be  the  rarest  of  all  valvular  de- 
fects— so  much  so  that  some  writers  speak  of  it  merely  as  a  patho- 
logical curiosity,  and  devote  very  little  space  to  its  consideration. 
It  probably  occurs  oftener  than  it  is  recognised,  and  yet  its  ex- 
treme infrequency  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that,  although 
many  thousand  necropsies  are  annually  made,  only  154  cases  had 
been  recorded  in  medical  literature  up  to  the  fall  of  1896.  Of 
these,  114  collected  by  Leudet  occurred  prior  to  1888,  while  in  the 
next  eight  years  Herrick  collected  40  more.  Three  of  these  were 
his  own  cases,  and  the  total  number  was  brought  up  to  154.  It 
is  to  the  latter's  monograph  that  I  am  indebted  for  much  that  will 
be  said  in  the  following  pages. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  differs  according  to  the  group  into 
which  the  respective  case  falls,  for  tricuspid  stenosis  may  be  either 
congenital  or  acquired.  The  former  class  is  again  subdivided  into 
those  due  to  intra-uterine  endocarditis  and  those  resulting  from 
some  defect  of  development.  In  the  congenital  form  there  are 
the  usual  associated  abnormalities,  such  as  stenosis  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  defective  closure  of  the  interventricular  sa?ptum,  and 
patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus. 

When  acquired  as  a  result  of  endocarditis  tricuspid  stenosis 
presents  changes  analogous  to  those  at  the  left  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  orifice,  thickening,  rigidity,  and  adhesion  of  the  fiaps.  Vege- 
tations may  also  be  found  on  their  auricular  aspect,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring endocardium  is  apt  to  present  the  grayish-white  appear- 
ance and  thickening  characteristic  of  mural  endocarditis. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cusps  are  variable,  the  same  as  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  conditions 
are  also  such  as  occasion  incompetence  as  well  as  obstruction.    The 
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tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles  may  in  some  cases  also 
show  the  changes  of  endocarditis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
tricuspid  stenosis  is  associated  with  other  valvular  diseases,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  tables  taken  from  Leudet  and  Ilerrick : 

Leudet 

Tricuspid  stenosis  alone 11 

Tricuspid  stenosis  with  mitral  stenosis 78 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  mitral,  and  aortic  stent^is 21 

Tricuspid  stenosis  and  pulmonary  stenosis 3 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  mitral  stenosis,  and  pulmonary  stenosis. . .  1 

Herrick 

Tricuspid  stenosis 1 

Tricuspid  and  mitral  stenosis 18 

Tricuspid  and  pulmonary  stenosis 0 

Tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  stenosis 18 

Tricuspid,  mitral,  and  pulmonary  stenosis 1 

Tricuspid,  mitral,  aortic,  and  pulmonary  stenosis . .  1 

Tricuspid  stenosis  and  endocardium  of  the  left  auricle 1 

Tricuspid  stenosis  and  aortic  stenosis 0 

The  changes  observed  in  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  in  part  secondary  to  the  tricuspid  stenosis,  and  in  part  to  the 
coexisting  lesions  of  other  orifices  and  valves.  The  right  ventri- 
cle usually  exhibits  combined  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  in  con- 
sequence largely  of  the  conjoined  mitral  defect,  but  if  the  tricus- 
pid obstruction  is  great,  with  but  little  if  any  regurgitation,  the 
ventricle  is  diminished  rather  than  enlarged  in  size.  The  cham- 
ber uj)on  which  the  stenosis  chiefly  reacts  is  the  right  auricle,  and 
hence  this  is  more  or  less  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  stenosis.  It  has  been  known  to  roach  a  size  of 
two  or  three  times  the  normal,  but  because  of  the  thinness  of  its 
wall  the  right  auricle  rarely  undergoes  much  compensatory  hyper- 
troj)hy.  The  degeneration  of  the  myocardium  is  such  as  is  often 
found  in  other  valvular  diseases,  and  in  one  of  Ilerrick's  cases  the 
right  ventricle  was  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  subpericardial  fat. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  this  disease  originating  after  birth  are 
due  to  endocarditis,  and  as  in  other  forms  of  valvular  defect  of  this 
origin,  articular  rheumatism  ai)])earft  to  l)e  its  chii^f  exciting  cause. 
Ilerrick  states  that  of  the  154  collected  cases,  30  ])er  cent  gave  a 
history  of  antcjcedent  rheumatism.  He  also  says  that  syphilis  has 
been  assigned  as  a  cause,  and  that  Leudet  regards  the  puerperium 
as  also  an  etiological  factor.     This  latter  fact  may  possibly  have 
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a  bearing  on  the  far  greater  f r<?qitency  of  tricuspid  stenosis  in  the 
fenmle  than  in  the  male  sex.  The  disproi^ortion  of  the  two  sexes  in 
this  disease  is  far  too  patent  to  he  merely  aeeiilental,  Gibson  stat- 
ing that  of  14<i  eases  of  tricuspid  obstruction,  114  occurred  in 
females  and  32  in  males. 

This  disease  also  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  early  decades  of 
life,  the  majority  of  cases  falling  between  the  twentieth  and  thir- 
tieth years.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  iM^euliar,  for,  as  we  kni^w, 
valvular  diseases  of  rlieunmtic  origin  are  much  inore  frequent  in 
the  youuij:  than  in  [>ersous  of  middle  or  advanced  age, 

Ssrmptoins.— The  fact  that  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
clinical  observers  have  failed  to  r€H*ognise  the  existence  of  tricus- 
pid stenosis  during  life,  and  that  in  luust  cases  it  has  first  been 
detected  on  the  autopsy  table,  may  be  regarded  as  proof  that  there 
is  no  symptonuitolugy  peculiar  to  this  affection.  Its  clinical  uumi- 
festations,  even  when  such  exist,  are,  moreover,  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  those  belonging  to  the  associated  lesions.  Thus,  nhlnuigh  nb- 
struction  at  the  tricuspid  oritice  leads  to  stasis  in  tlie  svBtemic 
veins,  the  liver,  and  other  nlKbniiinal  organs,  mitral  disease  dues 
the  same ;  and  as  the  physical  signs  of  this  latter  affection  gener- 
ally mask  those  of  the  tricuspid  defect,  the  symptoms  are  quite 
likely  to  be  attributed  to  the  disease  in  the  left  heart 

Tricuspid  stenosis  tends  to  limit  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to 
the  lungs  and  left  auricle,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  this 
disease  tending  to  produce  dysjui<ra  of  effitrt  and  other  symptoms 
referable  to  pulmonary  congesfion.  In  fact,  were  the  trit-u^jud 
lesion  to  exist  alone,  the  effect  on  the  lungs  would,  like  that  of  pul 
monarv  stenosis,  I>e  one  of  ana^uia  with  its  teudencv  to  tul>ercu- 
losis;  and  it  is  here  wurthy  of  note  that  in  the  single  instance  in 
which  llustedt  ascertained  the  cause  of  death,  this  was  *'  plithisis,'* 
It  is  pbnn,  therefore,  that  when  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
pulmonary  symptom &^  due  to  conjoined  mitral  disease,  we  nnist 
seek  the  clinical  features  of  tricuspid  stenosis  in  all  those  perver- 
sions of  function  incident  to  visceral  hyiienemia  and  in  the  effects 
and  manifestations  of  general  venous  engorgement. 

The  jugulars  are  distended,  and  w*hen  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
auricle  is  markc^d,  these  veins  are  likely  to  exihibit  a  negative — 
that  is,  diastolic-presystolic  pulsation.  This  was  the  ease  in  one 
of  my  patients  in  whom  physical  signs  led  rae  to  suspect  the  exist* 
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eiice  of  tricuspid  narrowing,  but  in  which  case,  unfortunately,  a 
post-mortem  examination  could  not  be  obtained.  The  liver  bears 
the  main  brunt  of  the  secondary  stasis,  and  is  consequently  greatly 
enlarged,  perhaps  tender,  and  there  is  furthermore  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  ascites  and  oedema. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  a  patient  in  whom  dur- 
ing life  there  were  the  classical  signs  of  both  mitral  and  tricuspid 
stenosis,  as  will  be  subsecjuently  described,  and  whose  heart  pre- 
sented such  interesting  post-mortem  findings  that  the  case  will  be 
here  introduced. 

The  patient  was  a  Polish  Jew  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kaczorow- 
ski,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  me.  His  age  was  given  as  forty- 
three,  and  for  six  years  he  had  been  unable  to  work  on  account  of 
shortness  of  breath.  There  was  a  history  of  scarlatina  in  child- 
hood and  of  articular  rheumatism  fifteen  years  before  I  saw  him, 
but  further  particulars  were  too  vague  to  be  trustworthy. 

His  symptoms  were  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  a  cough,  which 
had  existed  for  six  weeks.  The  liver  was  engorged  and  palpable 
for  a  distance  of  3  inches  below  the  costal  arch,  and  there  w^as 
distention  of  the  external  jugulars. 

The  heart  was  greatly  enlarged  in  all  diameters,  and  there 
were  two  separate  and  distinct  presystolic  murmurs,  one  at  the 
ai>ex  and  the  other  close  to  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  diagnosis 
of  a  double  stenosis  was  made,  tricuspid  as  well  as  mitral,  and  the 
patient  was  not  lost  sight  of,  although  only  seen  twice  in  the  sub- 
secpient  sixteen  months,  the  last  occasion  being  five  wcn^ks  prior  to 
death.  Some  four  months  l^efore  the  fatal  issue  he  began  to  have 
(edema  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  to  suffer  much  from  difficulty 
of  breathing,  amounting  to  orthopncra.  The  anasarca  increased 
rai)idly  and  soon  invaded  the  scrotum,  which  became  so  distended 
that  he  was  compelled  to  let  it  hanfj  through  a  large  o|)ening  cut 
for  the  purpose  in  the  seat  of  his  chair.  Cathartics  afforded  but 
slight  and  transient  relief,  and  upon  receiving  an  urgent  request 
from  the  attending  physician  to  suggest  some  means  of  lessening 
the  painful  scrotal  distention  I  advised  tapping,  although  it  was 
realized  that  this  would  ameliorate  the  condition  for  only  a  short  * 
time. 

When  at  length  I  found  time  to  visit  the  poor  fellow  his  plight 
was  truly  jutiable.     He  was  in  a  chair,  which  he  had  scarcely 
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quitted  for  nmiiy  weeks,  and  he  presented  signs  of  moderate  as- 
cites as  well  as  extensive  fixlema  of  the  lower  extremities.     The 

serotnnj  was  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  of  a  purplish- red  colour, 
very  hard  to  pressure,  and  bathed  in  bloody  senun,  which  trickled 
drop  by  drop  into  a  basin  underneath  his  chair.  Owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  patient  to  move  or  sit  in  any  other  position  ex- 
amination was  Jitheiilt.  But  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  deter- 
mine, the  cardiac  tindiiigs  were  essentially  as  found  and  recorded 
fifteen  months  earlier. 

The  pulse  was  weak,  moderately  accelerated,  and  irregular. 
As  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  digitalis  had  all  bc^en  used  freely,  and 
proved  of  very  little  efficacy,  no  additional  suggestions  could  be 
offered,  and  the  poor  s\ifferer  w*as  reluctantly  left  to  wear  out  his 
few  remaining  weeks  of  life  as  l>est  he  might.  The  blessed  release 
came  about  five  weeks  later,  and  I>r.  \\\  A.  Evans  made  the 
autopsy. 

There  was  mnch  subculaTieous  c edema  and  gangrene  of  the 
penis,  scrotum,  and  one  of  the  large  toes.  The  peritonaeum  and 
right  pleural  cavity  contained  clear  semm.  The  various  organs 
showed  the  usual  changes  of  long-standing  congestion.     The  heart 

piras  enormously  enlarged  *m  both  sides  and  was  hardened  by  Kais* 
ilrling's  solution  without  bf*ing  opened  (Piute  III),  Ilnwever,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  condition  of  the  tricuspid  orifice 
by  passing  the  fingers  through  the  great  venous  opening  in  the 
right  auricle.  The  tricuspid  ostium  admitted  three  fingers  to  the 
second  joint  instead  iif  four,  as  is  normally  the  case,  and  it  felt 
firm  and  resisting.  Moreover,  the  valve  could  be  felt  projecting 
across  the  ojiening. 

When  at  length  the  specimen  had  become  hardened  and  it  w^as 
opened  an  interesting  combinatiim  of  lesions  w^as  presented.  The 
mitral  orifice  was  a  mere  buttonhole  slit,  and  the  endocardium  of 
the  left  auricle  showed  the  whitish,  thickened  appearance  denot- 
ing proltmgrj  high  blood-pressure,  and  its  wall  was  hyj^vertroplued. 
The  valve  projected  like  a  cone  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle, 
which  was  b*»th  hypertrophied  and  dilated-     The  cords  were  fused 

Hand  presented  unmistakable  evidence  of  old  endocarditis.     There 
ras  some  thickening  of  the  aortic  cusps,  which  had  caused  moder- 
ate obBtruction  at  that  orifice,  a  conclusion  justified' by  the  en- 
largement instead  of  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  usually  found 
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in  mitral  stenosis.  Yet  during  life  this  aortic  lesion  had  not  pro- 
duced recognisable  signs  aside  from  enfeeblement  of  the  aortic  sec- 
ond sound,  which  had  been  attributed  to  the  smallness  of  the  blood- 
stream ejected  into  the  aorta  by  reason  of  the  mitral  disease. 

The  pulmonary  artery  presented  a  remarkably  extensive 
atheroma,  due  evidently  to  the  long-standing  and  extreme  pressure 
to  which  this  vessel  had  been  subjected.  The  puhnonary  orifice 
was  relatively  dilated,  and  the  valves  were  of  increased  size.  Con- 
sequently, the  conclusion  seemed  warranted  that  relative  insuffi- 
ciency of  this  valve  had  existed  and  had  contributed  to  the  enor- 
mous dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  This  very  great  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  had  been  recognised  during  life,  but  had 
been  put  down  as  secondary  to  the  extreme  mitral  obstruction. 
The  pulmonary  regurgitation  either  failed  to  produce  a  diastolic 
murmur,  or  it  had  been  overlooked.  The  pulmonic  second  tone 
was  noted  as  feeble,  but  this  was  thought  due  to  the  diminished 
amount  of  blood  sent  through  the  tricuspid  ring.  I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  an  audible  diastolic  murmur  did  not  exist. 

The  right  auricle  was  not  only  strikingly  dilated,  but  its  wall 
was  thickened,  and  its  lining  membrane  also  showed  by  its  appear- 
ance to  what  a  high  degree  of  pressure  this  chamber  had  been  sub- 
jected. 

The  tricuspid  ring  was  rigid,  barely  admitting  the  tips  of  four 
fingers.  The  valve  leaflets  were  very  considerably  thickened  and 
partially  united,  so  that  the  opening  was  considerably  smaller  than 
the  actual  tricus])id  ring.  It  was  the  thick  and  rigid  edge  of  the 
posterior  flap  that  was  felt  in  the  preliminary  examination.- 

This  interesting  specimen  was  submitted  to  Dr.  Gustav  Fiit- 
terer,  and  at  first  he  was  inclined  to  <loubt  the  existence  of  an 
appreciable  tricuspid  stenosis.  Yet,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  right  heart,  he  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  in  consideration 
of  the  marked  dilatation  of  both  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle 
and  the  disproportionate  smallness  of  the  tricuspid  ring,  together 
with  its  firmness  and  thickening,  and  the  condition  of  its  flaps, 
one  could  not  escape  the  conclusion  that  actual  stenosis  of  the  ring 
had  existed. 

Moreover,  the  endocardium  of  the  ventricle  displayed  slight 
evidence  of  previous  inflammation,  probably  the  same  process  that 
had  thickened  the  edges  of  the  tricuspid  valve.     Xevertheless,  it 
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was  Dr.  Fiitterer*s  opinion  that  tlu*  syni|iroms  had  been  caused 
more  by  tbe  mitraJ  narrowing  and  the  relative  puhiionary  regurgi- 
tation than  bv  tlie  stenosia  of  the  tricuspid  ostium.  However  this 
may  Ije,  I  can  only  assert  that  it  had  been  sufficient  to  occasion 
very  positive  clinical  signs,  elae  I  should  not  have  suspected  and 
diagnosticated  so  rare  a  lesion  in  the  presence  of  a  pronounced 
Diitral  disease  to  which  one  might  very  naturally  have  attributed 
the  symptoms  of  stasis.  I  must  therefore  stand  by  my  belief  that 
to  the  tricuspid  stenosis  is  to  l>c  attributed  a  not  uniiiiiM>rtant  share 
in  the  production  of  the  unusual  degree  of  general  venous  stasis 
as  compared  with  the  puhnonic.  The  rigbtsided  hydrotborax,  dis- 
covered post  morteui,  furnish€*d  prof>f  of  the  enormous  stasis  that 
had  been  present  in  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle. 

At  all  events  this  case  illustrates  the  influence  of  right  heart 
lesions  in  the  causation  of  general  venous  and  visceral  stasis^  while 
the  gangrene  bore  witness  to  the  profound  emptiness  of  tlie  a*>rti(* 
svstem. 

Physical  Signs. ^I nspeci ion, — A  perusal  of  Herrick's  col- 
lected casrs  eonviiK/ivs  one  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ajjpearance 
of  these  patients  to  <listioguish  tbom  from  tht^se  with  mitral  dis- 
ease in  tbe  last  stages  of 
broken  compensation.  In 
Case  27  of  his  series  venous 
pulse  was  noticed,  but  ordi- 
narily there  is  nothing  mon 
than  the  ocular  evidence  of 
venous  ami  capillary  stasis. 

Palpation. — The  pulse  is 
^mall  and  weak,  and  nuiy  be 
regidar  or  irregidar,  and  mod- 
erately or  greatly  accelerated. 
In  JJroadlK^nt's  case  (No.  25 
of  llerrick's  series)  the  pulse 
was  rept>rted  as  100,  small, 
'and  irregular^  while  in  Eustis 
Smith's  case  (Xo.  20)  it  was 
recorded  as  only  60  and  small. 

There  is  nothing  in  such  statements  that  might  not  also  apply 

to  the  pulsa  in  mitral  disease.    Palpation  of  the  prffioordia  is  usu* 
25 


Fio.  7a.— Location  or  Tiirili.  awv  Mvkmv^ 
IN  A  Typical  Ca««  of  Tbiou«fid  Sniroeu. 
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ally  negative  so  far  as  the  tricuspid  lesion  is  concerned,  but  in 
some  instances  there  may  W  a  short,  thumj>ing  inipnlse  in  the  epi- 
gastrium similar  to  but  distinct  from  that  of  the  associated  mitral 
stenosis.  This  was  pronounced  in  the  case  I  have  nurratetl.  There 
was  aim  I  a  short  })resysiolic  thrill  in  the  snlcus  between  the  ensi- 
form  appendix  and  tlie  left  costal  cartilages  (Fig.  73),  which  was 
plainly  shorter  ami  less  distinct  than  that  felt  at  the  apex,  Be- 
tweirn  tliese  two  there  was  a  space  in  which  no  presystolic  thrill 
could  be  detected,  and  it  was  this  fact  that  first  riveted  my  atten- 
tion. This  short  thrill  mn  up  to  and  ended  abruptly  with  ilie 
tinuuping  systolic  shi»ck  uieutiMued. 

It  is  conceivable  that,  owing  t<»  the  heart  lyiug  nearer  to  the 
median  line  than  usual,  a  presysiolic  thrill  and  sharp  systolic 
shock  of  nntral  stenosis  might  be  felt  in  the  tricuspid  area.  Con- 
sequently, the  recognition  of  these  signs  in  this  ai*ea  alone  would 
not  be  so  suspicious  as  was  the  detection,  in  my  case,  of  these  pal- 
patory phenomena  in  two  separate  anrl  distinct  situations, 

Penutssion.—CiirSni'  dnlness  is  increased  over  the  right  auri* 
cle — 'that  is,  at  the  right  of  tlie  sternum — but  this  is  not  distinctive, 

since  it  occurs  likewise  in  mi- 
tral disease  (Fig,  74),  In 
tricuspid  stenosis  it  is  likely 
to  l:»e  particularly  well  marked. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  evidence  ^lerived  by  per- 
cussion is  valnalile,  but  not 
1  ,  v5^?^iiB  pjsitive. 

,      ■  ^^^^B  Aiisculiaiioth  —  ITnfortu- 

fl  I  ""S^^^         niifely  the  results  nf  this  means 

^^K  ^^^^B      **^  examination  are  also  likely 

^^Hf  ^^1      to  l»e  very  indefinite.     Even  if 

^^m  ^  ^^M      a    mut^inr    generated    at    the 

^^m  ^H      tricuspid    orifice    pxiBts,    it    is 

^fc ^-^^^__-  -        "    ^B      likely  to  be*  confused  with  or 

indistinguishable  from  mur- 
murs prodiipcil  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly mitral  bruits.  In  my  case,  as  in  Broadbent's  (No,  15  of 
Herrick^s  series)*  there  was  a  distinctive  murmur  in  the  tricuspid 
area.     In  my  patient  a  presystolic  murmur  existed  in  the  very 


I 


Flo.  74, — Rklativb  Tajidiac   Dn.jnu»t  tv  k 
TrricAL  Camk  or  TRrri«ti'in  Stkno**!*. 
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situation  in  which  the  thrill  was  detected,  and  it  was  much  shorter 
than  that  at  the  mitral  area,  was  of  a  somewhat  different  pitch, 
and  terminated  in  a  sharp  thud,  the  same  as  in  Broadbent's  case. 
But  thiR  was  nut  all ;  when  the  stetiioseape  was  passed,  little  by  lit- 
tle, fruui  the  longj  rolling  mitral  bruit  towards  the  ens i form ,  it  was 
noted  that  there  was  a  space  in  w^hich  the  mitral  murmur  became 
lost,  while  a  trifle  nearer  the  sternum  another  area  was  reached 
in  which  another  and  shorter  presystolic  mnrmnr  became  audible* 
Thi«  fact  showed  plainly  that  there  were  two  areas  of  maximum 
intensity  for  these  two  presystolic  murniurs,  which  fact  convinced 
me  that  I  had  tu  do  with  two  entirely  s<:^parate  and  distinct  bruits. 

It  may  he  objected  tbat  this  murmur  in  the  epigastrium  was 
the  pulmonary  regurgitant  murmur  transmitted  to  that  point. 
But  in  reply  to  this  possible  objection  1  need  only  point  out  that 
ahhough  hotli  murmurs  arc  diastolic,  that  of  pulmonary  regurgita- 
tion falls  in  the  early  jiart  of  diastole  immediately  after  the  sec- 
ond sound,  while  a  presystolic  one  (»ecnrs  just  before  the  first 
sound  at  the  end  of  diastole. 

Theoretically  and  practically,  therefore,  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  existence  of  tricusjvi<l  stenosis,  one  must  S€*areh  for 
auscultatory  signs  in  the  tricuspid  area,  yet  must  remember  that 
owing  to  the  enhirgenient  of  the  right  heart  the  position  of  the 
tricuspid  oritiee  l)eeomes  changed,  so  that  the  tricuspid  area  is  a 
wide  one.  Broadhent  deteeted  the  nnirmur  in  the  fifth  right  in- 
terspace, close  to  the  sternum. 

Finally,  in  most  cases  of  this  lesion  more  or  less  regurgitation 
is  permitted,  and  hence  the  lricus]iid  disease  nuiy  declare  itself 
by  a  systolic  murmur,  the  presystolie  being  either  absent  or  so 
bort  as  to  entirely  escaj)e  recognition  in  the  presence  of  the  regur- 
gitant bruit.  In  Init  12  of  the  154  cases  was  the  tricuspid  orifice 
alone  the  seat  of  disease,  which  shows  its  rarity  apart  from  asso- 
ciated defects.  I  should  fancy  that  when  it  exists  alone^,  it  otight 
to  Im  recognised  more  easily  thun  when  eombinal,  and  hence  ob- 
scured by  coexisting  disease. 

Diagnosis* — Owing  partly  to  the  indefiniteness  of  the  physi- 
cal signM  and  partly  to  their  being  ol>scured  by  those  of  associated 
njifctilar  lesions,  the  diagnosis  of  tricuspid  stenosis  is  generally 
first  made  on  the  autopsy  table.  Some  of  the  ablest  clinical  ob- 
servers  believe   that   an    intr^-vitam   diagnosis   must   always   be 
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problematic,  and  that  when  made  correctly  it  is  a  matter  of  for- 
tuitous circumstance.  One  should  not  feel  chagrined,  therefore, 
over  his  failure  to  recognise  the  existence  of  this  disease  during 
life.  Conversely,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his  ante- 
mortem  diagnosis  corroborated  by  the  necropsy,  he  should  not  take 
pride  to  himself,  but  rather  congratulate  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  in  that  particular  case  the  lesion  had  furnished  recc^isable 
physical  signs. 

FrognofiiB. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  Leudet's 
patients  is  reix)rted  to  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four,  the  pros- 
pect of  long  life  is  not  good  in  cases  of  this  disease.  Death  over- 
took the  majority  of  his  cases  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  This  brevity  of  life  is  due  probably  not  so  much  to  the 
tricuspid  obstruction  itself  as  to  its  association  with  other  valve- 
lesions  so  i)ronounced  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  pa- 
tients live  as  long  as  they  do.  When  compensation  b^ns  to  fail 
there  is  small  prospect  of  its  restoration.  The  inmiediate  prog- 
nosis depends  uj)on  the  severity  of  symptoms  as  well  as  upon  the 
numl)er  and  degree  of  associated  lesions.  Allmminuria,  ascites, 
hydrothorax,  etc.,  indicate  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
yet  proper  care  and  management  may  extend  the  life  of  a  patient 
many  months  after  the  urgency  of  symptoms  has  com|>elled  him 
to  se(*k  medical  aid.  ^fost  of  the  cases  reported  by  Ilerrick  were 
under  observation  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  or  longer. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — l)<^ath  «)courred  suddenly  in 
one  of  Ilerrick's  cases,  but  nothing  was  found  at  the  jK)st-mortem 
examination  to  explain  it,  further  tliaii  the  onlinary  changes  in 
hearts  with  other  valvular  diseases.  As  a  rule  death  comes  slowly 
from  gradual  cardiac  exhaustion,  or  ])robiil>1y  as  a  n^sult  of  an 
approaching  stan<lstill  in  tin*  circulation,  due  to  r(*v(»rsal  of  the 
normal  blood-pressnre  within  the  arterial  aihl  venous  systems.  In 
Ilustedt's  single  cas<*  already  mentioned  the  cause  of  death  was 
put  down  as  **  phthisis,"  which  eni]»hasizes  the  fact  that  death 
is  likely  to  Ik?  the  indirect  rather  than  the  direct  result  of  this 
valvular  defect. 


CHAPTER    XII 
PULMONARY    REGURGITATION 

This  form  of  valvular  disease  is  the  corollary  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency, but  is  infinitely  more  uncommon,  and  unassociated  with 
other  valvular  lesions  is  very  rare.  Although  I  have  observed  a 
single  instance  of  chronic  organic  pulmonary  incompetence,  as 
determined  by  the  history  and  clinical  signs,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  most  of  what  will  be  said  to  Barie's  paper  on  the  subject. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  Thus  we  recognise  two  chief  groups:  (1)  A  func- 
tional or  relative  incompetence  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  ring  are  so  dilated  that  the  valves  cannot  close  the  orifice, 
but  are  themselves  not  responsible  for  the  regurgitation.  (2)  The 
form  in  which  the  leak  results  from  structural  changes  in  the 
valve-segments.  Thus  far  tliis  disease  is  the  counterpart,  both 
pathologically  and  etiologically,  of  the  other  valvular  lesions  that 
have  been  considered,  but  the  second  group  of  pulmonary  regurgi- 
tant lesions  is  again  divisible  into  the  congenital  and  the  acquired. 
In  this  respect  it  conforms  with  what  we  know  of  right-heart  de- 
fects and  differs  from  valvular  diseases  of  the  left  heart,  since 
congenital  affections  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves  are  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

In  relative  insufticiencv  of  the  puhiionary  valve  the  artery  and 
ostium  are  found  stretched,  jnid  the  former  may  show  the  changes 
of  atheroma,  wliilc*  the  leaflets  are  elongated  and  broadened  in 
consequence  of  the  strain  to  wliich  tlu\v  have  been  subjected,  yet 
in  oth(»r  particulars  are  (piite  likely  to  be  free  from  disease.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  patient  with  mitral  and  tricuspid  stenosis 
whose  history  was  narrated  in  the  ]>reee<ling  cliajiter. 

In  those  instane(»s  in  which  the  regurgitation  is  the  result  of 
endocarditis,  tlie  cliangc^s  are  the  same  as  in  otlier  valvular  defects 
of  the  same  origin,  and  hence  <lo  not  need  to  be  repeated  iri  ex- 
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problematic,  and  that  when  made  correctly  it  is  a  matter  of  for- 
tuitous circumstance.  One  should  not  feel  chagrined,  therefore, 
over  his  failure  to  recognise  the  existence  of  this  disease  during 
life.  Conversely,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his  ante- 
mortem  diagnosis  corroborated  by  the  necropsy,  he  should  not  take 
pride  to  himself,  but  rather  congratulate  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  in  that  particular  case  the  lesion  had  furnished  recognisable 
physical  signs. 

FrognOfiiB. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  of  Leudet's 
patients  is  rei)orted  to  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four,  the  pros- 
pect of  long  life  is  not  good  in  cases  of  this  disease.  Death  over- 
took the  majority  of  his  cases  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty.  Tliis  brevity  of  life  is  due  probably  not  so  much  to  the 
tricuspid  obstruction  itself  as  to  its  association  with  other  valve- 
lesions  so  pronounced  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  wtmder  that  pa- 
tients live  as  long  as  they  do.  When  compensation  begins  to  fail 
there  is  small  prospect  of  its  restoration.  The  immediate  prog- 
nosis depends  upon  the  severity  of  8ymi)toms  as  well  as  upon  the 
number  and  degree  of  associated  lesions.  Albuminuria,  ascites, 
hydrothorax,  etc.,  indicate  the  terminal  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
yet  proper  care  and  management  may  extend  the  life  of  a  patient 
many  months  after  the  urgency  of  symptoms  has  compelled  him 
to  seek  medical  aid.  Most  of  the  cases  rejwrted  by  Ilerrick  were 
under  observation  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  or  longer. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — Death  <K»oiirred  suddenly  in 
one  of  Ilerrick's  cases,  but  nothing  was  found  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  to  explain  it,  further  than  the  ordinary  changes  in 
hearts  with  other  valvular  diseases.  As  a  rule  death  comes  slowly 
from  gradual  cardiac  exhaustion,  or  ])robal)ly  as  a  result  of  an 
approaching  standstill  in  the  circulation,  due  to  reversal  of  the 
normal  bl(K)d-pressure  within  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  In 
Ilustedt's  single  case  already  mentioned  the  cause  of  death  was 
put  down  as  **  phthisis,"  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  death 
is  likely  to  be  the  indirect  rather  than  tlie  direct  result  of  this 
valvular  defect. 


CHAPTER    XII 
PULMONARY    REGURGITATION 

This  form  of  valvular  disease  is  the  corollary  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency, but  is  infinitely  more  uncommon,  and  unassociated  with 
other  valvular  lesions  is  very  rare.  Although  I  have  observed  a 
single  instance  of  chronic  organic  pulmonary  incompetence,  as 
determined  by  the  history  and  clinical  signs,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  most  of  what  will  be  said  to  Barie's  paper  on  the  subject. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  Thus  we  recognise  two  chief  groups:  (1)  A  func- 
tional or  relative  incompetence  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  ring  are  so  dilated  that  the  valves  cannot  close  the  orifice, 
but  are  themselves  not  responsible  for  the  regurgitation.  (2)  The 
form  in  which  the  leak  results  from  structural  changes  in  the 
valve-segments.  Thus  far  tliis  disease  is  the  counterpart,  both 
pathologically  and  etiologically,  of  the  other  valvular  lesions  that 
have  been  considered,  but  the  second  group  of  pulmonary  regurgi- 
tant lesions  is  again  divisible  into  the  congeuital  and  the  acquired. 
In  this  respect  it  conforms  with  what  we  know  of  right-heart  de- 
fects and  differs  from  valvular  diseases  of  the  left  heart,  since 
congenital  affections  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves  are  exceed- 
ingly rare. 

In  relative  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary  valve  the  artery  and 
ostium  are  found  stretched,  and  the  former  may  show  the  changes 
of  atheroma,  while  the  leaflets  are  elongated  and  broadened  in 
consequence  of  the  strain  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  yet 
in  other  particulars  are  quite  likely  to  be  free  from  disease.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  patient  with  mitral  and  tricuspid  stenosis 
whose  history  was  narrated  in  the  ])receding  chapter. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  regurgitation  is  the  result  of 
endocarditis,  the  cliauges  are  the  same  as  in  other  valvular  defects 
of  the  same  origin,  and  hence  <lo  not  need  to  \ye  repeated  in  ex- 
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tenso.  I  may  only  add  that  the  valve-segments  have  in  several 
eases  been  found  torn  into  shreds  in  consequence  of  inflammatory 
softening.  Not  infrequently,  according  to  Barie,  the  changes  are 
such  as  to  have  led  to  more  or  less  obstruction,  as  shown  in  23  out 
of  43  cases  of  pulmonary  regurgitation. 

Congenital  regurgitation  at  this  orifice  is  certainly  rare,  and 
yet  Barie  is  also  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was  discovered 
in  10  out  of  34  cases.  In  this  form  regurgitation  is  permitted  in 
consequence  of  defects  in  the  formation  of  the  valve.  In  a  three 
and  a  half  months'  infant,  cited  by  Barie,  there  was  a  rudimentary 
cusp  which  allowed  a  stream  of  water  poured  into  the  artery  to 
leak  through  into  the  right  ventricle.  In  Bouillaud's  case  the 
orifice  was  covered  by  a  membranous  partition  having  a  circular 
opening  at  its  centre  6  millimetres  in  diameter.  A  mere  hint  of 
an  attempt  at  the  subdivision  of  this  membrane  into  segments  was 
shown  by  the  presence  of  three  folds  upon  its  convex  aspect. 

The  secondary  effects  upon  the  heart  are  important.  In  the 
congenital  cases  there  is  usually  discovered  a  defective  closure  of 
the  interventricular  sspptum  or  patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
the  same  as  in  congenital  pulmonary  obstruction.  In  acquired 
cases,  whether  relative  or  structural,  the  right  ventricle  is  found 
dilated,  or  both  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  the  same  as  with  the 
left  ventricle  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  ^foreover,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  easy  stretching  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
ring,  this  orifice  is  dilated,  and  the  tricuspid  valve  is  also  incom- 
petent. 

In  cases  in  which  pulmonary  insufficiency  has  been  the  only 
valvular  defect  the  right  heart  alone  is  enlarged,  the  left  chambers 
being  small  and  looking  like  mere  appendages  in  comparison  with 
the  right.  This  appearance  is  not  usual,  however,  because  of  the 
coexistence  of  other  valvular  disease  at  the  mitral  or  aortic  ostia 
that  have  led  to  secondary  enlargement  of  the  left  half  of  the 
heart.  Finally,  the  myocardium  evinces  the  <legenorative  effects 
of  long-standing  strain  and  stasis,  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed in  preceding  pages. 

Etiology. — In  the  form  of  pulmonary  regurgitation  most  fre- 
quently recognised — ^namely,  the  secondary  or  relative — the  imme- 
diate causative  element  is  abnormally  high  and  prolonged  blood- 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery.     This  in  turn  is  due  to  disease 
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of  the  left  heart  or  of  the  hmgSt  It  is  in  extreme  and  long-stand- 
ing mitral  atenosis,  therefore,  that  secondary  inconipetonce  of  the 
piiliiionarv  valve  is  oftenest  eneoniitereiL 

Obstruction  or  regurgitation  at  the  aurtie  orifice  may  also  pro- 
duce pulmonary  incompetence  after  having  set  up  stretching  of 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  ring  and  relative  mitral  regurgitation. 
Great  increase  of  blood-pressure  in  tiie  pulmonic  system  is  so  com- 
inon  and  necessary  a  result  of  most  cardiac  and  many  pidmonary 
diseases  that  it  is  probable  that  the  regurgitation  now  considered 
takes  place  far  more  frequently  than  \t  is  recognised  clinically* 

Of  tht»se  cases  in  which  the  valve  itself  is  diseased  the  most 
frequent  cause  is  acute  endocarditis.  This  may  l>e  of  rheumatic 
origin,  but  it  is  uiHre  often  septic,  and  therefore  a  localization  of 
pus  or  ]>neniufM?occus  infection.  It  r^ccurs  in  the  puerperium, 
theretVjre,  the  same  as  malignant  cndocunlitis  in  other  situa- 
tions. 

The  causes  of  the  congenital  form  of  pulmonary  regurgita- 
tion are  intra-uteriue  endocarditis  and  dcvelopuiental  defects, 
whether  due  ti*  itiHauiiiuition  or  not. 

SjrmptODis. — III  those  ca&es  in  which  pubnonary  regurgita- 
tion is  scruudarv  to  pre-existing  mitral  or  aortic  disease,  the  syiop- 
tonis  of  tliese  latter  affections  generally  obscure  those  referable 
to  the  former,  if  indeed  any  new  ones  are  developed.  The  patients 
already  suffer  frnm  fhe  effects  of  pronounced  stasis  in  the  lungs 
and  venous  system,  and  when  the  |)uhuonary  valvt*s  yield  to  the 
strain  and  leak,  the  force  of  tin*  regurgitant  stream  is  thrown  upon 
the  alreacly  overburdened  and  dilated  right  ventricle.  The  pro* 
]Kdling  power  of  this  portion  of  the  heart  is  thereby  lessened,  and 
the  congestion  everywhere  present  is  augmented — but  as  this  con- 
tlition  has  come  on  gradually,  it  is  put  *lo\\n  as  only  a  further 
manifestation  of  tiie  inevitable  asystolism. 

With  greater  dilatation  of  the  right  ventriele  the  tricuspid  ring 
stretches  and  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  added.  This  leak  is  more 
easily  rec»ognised  than  is  the  puhnonie,  and  accordingly  the  still 
more  urgent  stasis  that  now  eonn^  on  is  attributed  to  the  tricuspid 
acorn fM'tence,  and  the  pulmonary  insufficiency  is  overlooked.  The 
Briousness  of  relative  pulmonary  incompetence  consists,  there- 
fare,  not  so  much  in  the  addition  of  any  new  and  characteristic 
abjective  symptoms  as  in  the  fact  that  it  intensifies  those  already 
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existing,  wliile  rendering  the  prospect  of  the  patient's  betterment 
practically  nil 

Objective  sTOiptonis— that  is,  clinical  isigns  of  this  com  plica* 
tiou — are  present,  theoretically  at  least,  and  when  recognisable 
consist  in  a  weakening  or  impurity  of  the  piihnonic  second  sound, 
or  in  a  soft  diastolic  innrmur,  heard  in  the  second  and  third  left 
intercostal  spaces. 

The  form  which  chiefly  interests  ns  at  This  time  is  the  primary 
or  organic,  which,  either  as  a  congenital  or  acquired  lesion,  exists 
indc'iM^ndently  of  any  other  %*alvylar  or  lun^  di^^ease.  Does  this 
produce  distinctive  subjective  symptoms  f  To  this  query  I  think' 
one  must  reply  that  not  only  does  it  not  display  distinctive  symp- 
tomatologA',  hut  it  sc>nietinies  pursues  a  latent  course  for  many 
years.  In  most  of  tlie  eases  cited  by  Barie  the  patients  displayed 
dyspntca  and  other  ordimiry  tokens  of  cardiac  disease,  as  cyanosis 
and  venous  congestion,  that  every  ntiw  and  then  went  on  to  the 
production  of  anasarca,  albuminuria,  etc.,  liut  which  were  not  in 
any  way  peculiar. 

That  the  disease  nuiy  be  latent  for  many  years  is  proved  not 

only  by  Bouillaud's  patient 
wliti,  ill  spite  of  her  ctmgcuital 
pulmonary  defect,  attained 
tlie  age  of  twenty- f< mi r»  but 
also  by  a  case  that  came  to  my 
notice  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
Most  unfortunately  an  an- 
te »]>sy  eoubl  not  be  six*ured, 
and  lience  a  iKist'iiiortem  con- 
tirmatiou  >•£  my  diagnosis  was 
not  had.  Yet  if  physical 
signs  count  for  any  tiling,  tlien 
this  case,  as  will  Ije  seen  by 
the  recital,  was  one  of  pulmo- 
nary regurgitation  unassoci- 
ated  with  other  valve  defects. 
The  ]>atient  was  a  married 
woman  of  fifty-eight  years  of 
age  who  had  given  birth  to  eight  children  witb*nit,  she  said,  any 
greater  difficulty  than  is  experienced  by  most  healthy   women. 
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She  was  short  and  slight,  and  although  she  stated  she  had  known 
of  her  heart-disease  since  her  eighth  year,  it  had  never  occasioned 
her  any  particular  discomfort.  At  the  time  of  her  consuUing  me 
she  had  been  weak,  nervous,  and  annoyed  by  palpitations  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  bnt  bad  objected  to  seeking  medical  aid  becanse  of 
prejudice  and  the  discovery,  years  before,  that  the  ordinary  heart 
medicines  did  not  agree  with  her. 

She  showed  moderate  cyanosis  and  distention  of  the  external 
jngiilar  veins,  bnt  no  cedema,  and  she  did  not  complain  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  The  radial  pulses  were  equal,  moderately  accel- 
erated, irregular  in  f«ircf%  and 
tiecasionally  intermittent.  Bnt 
t  he  i  r  part  icu  larly  noticeable 
feature  was  their  smalluess 
and  feebleness.  There  was  evi- 
dent, bnt  not  great,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver*  Thus  far 
there  was  nothing  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  to 
impress  me  as  unusual 

WbcTi,  however,  explora- 
tion of  the  heart  was  begun,  1 
was  at  once  struck  by  tlie  f»ir- 
cible  and  extensive  cardiac 
inipulse,  wbicb  reached  from 
the  left  nipple  into  tbe  epiga^- 
trium^  quite  across  the  niedian 
line  to  the  right  costal  carti- 
lagesy  and  as  far  downward  as 
to  the  level  of  the  eighth.  This  was  not  at  once  recognised  as  the 
impulse  of  the  enormously  hypertrophied  right  ventricle,  bnt  by 
carefully  studying  the  a]Tex-l>eat,  and  by  determining  the  area  of 
deep-seated  cartliac  duhiess  (Fig.  75),  I  became  convinced  that  it 
was  the  right  aud  not  the  left  ventricle  \vhich  was  enlarged. 

Then  ui>on  resorting  to  auscultation  I  at  once  distinguished  a 
diastolic  nnirmur,  which  %vas  located  at  the  left  of  the  sternum  in 
the  third  interspace,  was  transmitted  downward,  and  possessed 
the  peculiar  cpxality  of  the  aortic  regurgitant  bruit  (Fig.  76). 
This  was  quit©  naturally  taken  to  be  aortic,  until  pondering  on 
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the  size  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the  smalhiess  of  the  pulse  with- 
out any  suggestion  of  a  collapsing  character  or  of  other  vascular 
signs  of  aortic  incompetence,  the  conviction  was  at  length  forced 
upon  me  that  I  had  to  do  with  pulmonary  regurgitation  pure  and 
simple. 

I  may  add  that  both  sounds  at  the  apex  were  clear,  while  both 
second  sounds  at  the  base  were  feeble,  and  both  heart-tones  were 
audible  in  the  cervical  arteries.  If  secondary  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency existed,  it  was  not  recognised.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  pres- 
ent, but  that  the  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricular 
wall  prevented  such  a  degree  of  dilatation  as  would  have  been 
necessary  to  set  up  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Not  being  able  to  relieve  this  patient's  sense  of  weakness,  nerv- 
ousness, and  inability  to  take  sufficient  food,  and  above  all  to  quiet 
the  violent  action  of  the  heart,  all  of  which  constituted  her  symp- 
toms, I  was  not  called  in  often,  and  after  a  few  weeks  was  notified 
of  her  death,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  from  exhaustion. 

Here  was  a  patient  who  to  her  certain  knowledge  had  been 
the  subject  of  some  form  of  heart-disease  for  fifty  years,  a  fact  in 
itself  highly  interesting  and  unusual.  Moreover,  it  had  not  inca- 
pacitated her  for  attending  to  all  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper  and 
mother  of  eight  children.  And  lastly,  when  the  physical  signs 
were  carefully  determined,  they  were  found  to  indicate  regurgi- 
tation into  the  right  and  not  the  left  ventricle,  consequently  pul- 
monary regurgitation.  As  no  definite  and  reliable  history  of  dis- 
eases in  childhood  and  infancy  could  be  obtained,  I  was  unable 
to  decide  whether  hers  was  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  lesion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  matter  for  reflection  in  the  history 
of  this  case  and  in  the  long  delay  of  symptoms,  which  were  those 
of  increasing  venous  stasis,  without,  however,  any  complaint  of 
dyspncpa.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  if  this  disease  is  unat- 
tended by  stenosis,  there  are  no  symptoms  so  long  as  compensation 
is  maintained,  and  that  this  is  capable  of  being  preserved  for  many 
years. 

Physical  Signs. — The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  regurgitation 
concerns  both  the  secondary  and  the  primary  form.  The  former, 
it  will  be  recollected,  is  a  relative  insufficiency  depending  upon 
some  antecedent  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease,  and  therefore  its 
physical  signs  are  likely  to  be  obscured  by  those  of  the  associated 
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aff taction.  The  posaibilitv  of  its  occurrence  in  the  late  stages  of 
mitral  or  aortic  disease  should  always  he  Iwrne  in  mind,  and  if  in 
such  a  case  a  diastolic  murmur  develops  in  the  pulmonic  area,  the 
diagnosis  of  secondary  pulmonary  incompetence  may  be  assumed. 
Farticulars  regarding  this  murnnir  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  aiiseultation,  to  which,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred. 

Inspeetion,~Thh  discloses  nothing  characteristic  in  the  sec- 
ondary form,  the  evidences  of  circulatory  embarrassment  being  due 
to  the  associated  affections.  Even  in  the  primary  form  tbe  exist- 
ence of  visible  signs  of  heart-disease  is  likely  to  depend  upon  its 
sever! ty*  So  long  as  compensation  is  preserved,  inspection  of  the 
pnecordia  detects  nothing  more  than  a  forcible  and  perhaps  ex- 
tended cardiac  impulse,  which,  to  judge  from  the  case  I  have 
briefly  reported,  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  epigastrium. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  right  ventricle  begins  to  fail  oculnr  signs 
of  venous  stasis  appear,  of  the  same  character  as  in  other  cardiac 
affections. 

Palpation, — This  is  of  considerable  service  in  the  detection  of 
the  right  ventricle  hypertrophy  and  in  the  study  of  the  pulse. 
Pulsation  in  the  epigastrium  is  forcible  and  imparts  to  the  palpat- 
ing hand  the  impression  of  a  powerfully  contracting  ventricle*  It 
is  in  the  study  of  the  peripheral  arteries  that  palpation  is  of 
greatest  value. 

Inasmuch  as  the  nmrniHr  is  so  closely  like  that  of  aortic  regur- 
gitation as  to  often  leave  one  in  doubt  concerning  its  real  signifi- 
cance, the  pidse  must  be  relied  on  for  differential  information. 
In  pulmonary  incompetence  the  aortic  system  iloes  not  experience 
the  sudden  distention  and  equally  rapid  collapse  of  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency* and  consequently  the  pulse  is  not  at  all  like  that  de- 
scribed by  the  term  collapsing.  On  the  contrary^  it  is  likely  to  be 
small  and  weak,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to 
what  might  be  looked  for  in  connection  with  the  diastolic  murmur 
at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

The  rate  and  rhythm  of  the  pulse  are  determined  by  the  state 
of  compensation.  If  one  could  place  his  finger  on  the  pulmonary 
artery  he  would  discover  that  this  vessel  and  not  tbe  aorta  under- 
goes forcible  distention  and  sudden  collapse. 

Percii,<fx/'o?i.— Pulmonary  regurgitation  affects  the  size  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  consequently  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is 
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increased,  chiefly  dowiiward,  while  that  at  the  left  is  but  slightly 
if  at  all  changed.  This  means  of  investigation  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  in  enabling  one  to  differentiate  between  pulmonary 
and  aortic  incompetence. 

In  the  relative  form  cardiac  dulness  is  already  augmented  to 
the  right,  and  hence  percussion  is  of  less  value  than  in  the  primary 
variety  of  this  valvular  lesion.  It  may  nevertheless  be  of  minor 
aid  in  enabling  one  to  deteniiine  a  degree  of  enlargement  of  the 
right  heart  out  of  proportion  to  what  would  be  exi>ected  did  mitral 
or  aortic  disease  exist  without  pulmonary  leakage. 

Auscultation. — Contrary  to  what  is  usually  the  case,  and  to 
what  has  been  stated  in  previous  chapters  concerning  the  diagnos- 
tic value  of  this  means  of  examination,  auscultation  is  of  the  great- 
est assistance  in  the  detection  of  this  particular  lesion,  not  only 
because  of  its  recognition  of  a  murmur,  but  also  because  by  it  we 
are  able  to  determine  the  absence  of  those  vascular  phenomena  that 
attend  aortic  disease  of  the  same  nature.  Barie  directs  attention 
to  the  importance  of  carefully  studying  the  pulmonic  second  tone, 
since,  as  he  says,  the  earliest  and  in  some  cases  the  only  evidence 
of  relative  insufficiency  of  these  valves  is  to  be  found  in  a  muffling 
or  impurity  of  this  sound.  Consequently,  if  in  a  given  case  of 
cardiac  disease,  which  ought  naturally  to  intensify  the  pulmonic 
second  tone,  there  is  heard  instead  an  enfeeblement  and  trifling 
impurity  of  this  sound,  it  should  render  one  suspicious  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  artery  and  conseijuent  incompetence  of  its  valve. 

If  a  characteristic  murnnir  results,  this  is  diastolic  (Fig.  77), 
accompanying  the  second  heart-sound  or  even  replacing  that  usu- 
ally heard  in  the  second  left  interspace.  In  primary  lesions  this 
murmur  is  probably  always  present,  and  when  stenosis  is  com- 
bined there  is  also  a  pulmonic  systolic  murmur,  so  that  there  is  a 
double  or  to-and-fro  bruit,  the  same  as  when  there  is  regurgitation 
at  the  aortic  orifice.  Tlie  seat  of  niaxiniuni  intensity  of  this  dias- 
tolic murmur  is  at  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  and  third 
left  interspaces.  Its  direction  of  transmissi(m  is  downward  along 
the  left  sternal  margin,  and  its  quality  is  soft.  Indeed,  it  may  so 
closely  agree  with  all  the  characters  of  an  aortic  rop:nr^itant  bruit 
as  to  make  it  absolutely  essential  that  one  study  carefully  all  the 
secondary  signs  before  he  can  arrive  at  a  differential  diagnosis. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  pulmonic  nmrmur  is 
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not  heard  at  the  right  of  the  t^ternum,  as  is  generally  the  aortic. 
Yet  this  is  not  alone  sufficient  for  its  recognition,  since  an  aortic 
diastolic  murmur  is  sometimes  inaudible  at  the  right  and  audible 
at  the  left  of  the  breastbone.    Should  a  pulmonic  sjstolic  murmur 
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be  aasoeiated,  this  is  uot  transmitted  into  the  arteries  of  the  neck, 
but  instead  the  ordinary  heart-sounds  are  there  audible,  a  circum- 
stanrc  whii'h  is  of  diagnostic  aid. 

IHagnosis. — The  diffiimlty  which  attends  the  diagnosis  of  thia 
affection  consists  not  in  the  recognition  of  the  murmur,  but  in  its 
interpretation,  siuce  it  is  likely  to  l>e  mistaken  for  the  bruit  of 
aortic  regurgitatiuii.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  secondary  signs,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are  those 
connected  with  the  vascular  system.  For  the  reasons  stated  under 
palpation,  there  can  be  no  acoustic  phenomena  crmnectcd  w^ith  the 
arterial  system  in  puhuonary  insutficiency ;  and  consequently  the 
absence  of  a  systolic  snap,  and  still  more  of  the  double  souffle  in 
the  femorals,  would,  in  conjunction  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right, 
not  the  left  ventricle,  and  with  a  diastolic  murmur  at  the  left  car- 
diac base,  enidde  one  to  state  quite  [»ositively  that  the  regurgita- 
tion was  at  the  pulmonic,  not  the  aortic  ostium.  The  foregoing 
remark  applies  to  the  relative  as  w^ell  as  the  primary  lesion;  for 
even  in  cases  of  combined  aortic  and  mitral  incompetence,  careful 
dtudj  of  the  peripheral  arteries  detects  some  of  the  characteristic 
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signs  of  the  former  condition.  When,  on  the  contrary,  mitral  dis- 
ease has  led  to  pulmonary  insufficiency,  such  vascular  evidence  is 
wanting. 

If  the  pulmonic  valve  becomes  relatively  incompetent  in  the 
last  stages  of  aortic  stenosis  (as  I  believe  occurred  in  my  patient 
with  aortic  obstruction  whose  case  was  narrated  in  the  chapter  on 
that  disease),  the  recognition  of  the  secondary  defect  is  very  diffi- 
cult. This  is  so  partly  because  its  murmur  is  faint  and  likely  to 
be  overlooked,  but  also  because  if  detected  it  is  apt  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  leak  set  up  for  some  reason  at  the  aortic  orifice.  In  the 
case  of  the  lady  just  alluded  to  such  a  diastolic  bruit  developed 
some  months  j)rior  to  death,  and  became  attended  by  distressing 
and  at  times  violent  palpitation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
throbbing  being  visible.  Ketloction  has  since  convinced  me  that 
this  exaggerated  action  of  the  right  ventricle  was  an  indication  of 
its  hypertrophy,  and  hence  corroborative  of  pulmonary  regurgita- 
tion. I  believe  such  an  observation  might  be  utilized  in  the  future 
diagnosis  of  this  lesion. 

Prognosis. — Very  little  needs  to  be  said  upon  this  subject. 
Not  only  is  the  disease  incurable,  but  it  is  not  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. In  relative  pulmonary  regurgitation  there  is  already  pres- 
ent a  disease  that  affords  a  grave  prognosis,  else  the  pulmonic  valve 
would  not  give  way,  and  the  addition  of  this  complication  sen'es 
to  hasten  the  downward  progress  of  the  patient.  It  shows  that  the 
original  affection  has  reached  an  extreme  stage,  and  that  the  right 
ventricle  will  not  long  be  able  to  withstand  the  strain. 

If  the  pulmonary  ineomjx^tence  is  unattended  by  other  cardiac 
disease,  and  if  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  good,  the  lesion  being 
discovered  accidentally  perhai)S,  the  regurgitation  may  last  for 
years  without  producing  serious  circulatory  disturbance,  as  shown 
by  my  patient  who  had  the  lesion  fifty  years.  This  freedom  from 
symptoms  is  the  exception,  however,  for  the  wall  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  so  thin  that  compensatory  hyj)ertropliy  is  likely  to  be 
easily  ruptured,  and  when  subjective  symptoms  once  set  in  they 
are  likely  to  be  progressive.  The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  and 
dropsy  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  very  evil  import  and  to  betoken  the 
not  very  remote  termination  of  the  case. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — Barie  speaks  of  the  occur- 
rence of  pulmonary  embolisms  as  a  not  remote  contingency  and  as 
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contributing  to  the  patient's  death.  The  fatal  termination  is 
most  likely  to  supervene  slowly,  in  consequence  of  cardiac  or  gen- 
eral exhaustion,  rather  than  suddenly,  and  yet  this  latter  event  is 
not  impossible.  Congenital  cases,  particularly  if  combined  with 
stenosis,  may  lead  to  pulmonary  phthisis  through  anaemia  of  the 
lungs. 


CHAPTER    XIII 
PULMONARY    STENOSIS 

This  is  an  obstructive  lesion  which  in  its  effect  on  the  right 
ventricle  is  analogous  to  that  of  aortic  stenosis  on  the  left.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  latter,  however,  in  its  origin  and  anatomical  char- 
acters. It  is  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  congenital  and  the 
acquired,  the  fonner  constituting  by  far  the  greater  number.  Even 
when  congenital,  this  lesion  is  one  of  the  rare  forms  of  heart- 
disease.  Instances  of  the  acquired  affection  are  so  extremely  in- 
frequent that  since  Constantin  Paul's  elaborate  monograph  in 
1871  only  8  cases  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  reported.  For  my 
knowledge  of  these  cases  I  am  indebted  to  a  thesis  by  Koehler,  of 
Halle,  in  1S\)A,  T  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  many 
of  the  cases  described  by  Paul  belong  to  each  variety.  The 
3  cases  re])orted  in  1895  by  Boviard,  Holt,  and  Forlanini, 
and  the  3  in  1896  by  Adams,  Arnozan,  and  Siredy,  all  appear 
to  have  been  congenital,  which  still  further  emphasizes  the 
rarity  of  the  acquired  form.  The  first  case  on  record  of  this 
fonn  was  described  in  the  Atlas  of  Pathological  Anatomy  by 
Cruveilhier. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  can  be  best  described  by  the  repe- 
tition of  a  report  of  the  8  cases  above  alluded  to,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  me  in  the  Journal  of  Medicine  in  January,  1897. 

In  1873  the  late  Christian  Fenger  published  a  case  in  a  male 
of  nineteen  years  in  which  the  disease  was  traceable  to  an  attack 
of  articular  rheumatism  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  autopsy  dis- 
closed numerous  vegetations  attached  to  the  pulmonary  valve  and 
along  the  wall  of  the  artery  as  far  as  its  bifurcation  and  into  its 
main  branches,  particularly  the  left.  This  condition,  although  the 
vessel  was  dilated,  had  led  to  very  great  obstruction,  with  consecu- 
tive hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  septa  were  intact,  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  main  right  branch  dilated.  Fenger, 
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from  the  history  aiul  post-mortem  discoverr  of  recent  endocarditis, 
concluded  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  postnatal  origin  of 
this  case. 

Moritz  Mayer  next  repf^rted  a  case  in  1S74  in  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  lit  the  age  of  eleven  had  suffered  from  some  pnlraonary  dis- 
ease and  from  endocarditis.  The  nt»cropsy  revealed  cauliflower 
vegetations  attache*!  to  the  wall  of  the  conns  arteriosus  and  to  the 
pulmonary  valves,  with  secondary  hy}iertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle.  The  ductus  arteriosus  %vas  closed,  but  the 
interventricular  SEejjtum  cuutained  an  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  tip  of  the  tirst  tiuger,  and  ilayer  explained  this  defect 
as  having  origimitetl  after  birth  iii  consequence  of  the  previous 
endocarditis. 

lUnsenna's  ease  in  1883  was  in  a  patient  aged  thirty-four,  who 
had  also  had  acute  rheumatism.  On  post-mortem  examination  the 
puhiumarv  valves  were  fnund  greatly  fhickeuetl,  and  to  have  thus 
caused  slight  obstruction,  but  without  enlargement,  of  the  right 
ventricle. 

In  1884  Krannhals  rej^orted  2  cases,  of  which  one  was  in  a 
widow  of  forty-three  sntTcriug  from  leucaemia,  and  the  pulmonary 
gtenosiB  was  attributed  to  tliis  affection.  Xeither  necrosis  of  the 
valves  nor  micro-organisms  were  found  to  explain  the  stenosis. 
In  his  second  case,  that  of  a  housemaid  of  nineteen,  there  was  a 
history  of  good  health  up  to  the  fourth  year,  when  she  had  an 
attack  of  rheumatism,  and  her  health  had  l>een  impaired  since  that 
time.  The  f<rtal  passages  were  found  closed,  there  were  no  con- 
genital defirts,  but  the  pulmonary  artery  was  dilated. 

Rendu  in  1884  described  a  ease  in  a  girl  of  nineteen,  w^ho  had 
had  the  disease  for  fifteen  years,  and  after  death  the  pulmonary 
valves  were  found  fused  into  an  inflexible  diapliragm  having  an 
opening  of  about  ^V  <^f  ^^  i^^^l^  ^^  diameter.  The  immediate  cause 
of  death  was  a  rapidly  progressing  nephritis. 

Stybr's  case  in  181>0  was  that  of  a  w^nmin  of  twenty-four  in 

whom  the  stenosis  was  found  due  to  an  infiammatory  blending 

of  the  pulmonary  segments  into  a  tendon-like  cone  that  projected 

into  the  lumen  of  the  artery  and  contained  at  its  apex  an  opening 

2  millimetres  in  width.     Two  obliipie  lines  that  passed  do\'^Ti  the 

sides  of  the  cone  showed  where  the  cusps  liad  become  uniteib     The 

right  ventricle  was  enormously  hypertrophied.    As  the  aortic  cusps 
26 
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were  slightly  sclerosed,  Koehler  thinks  the  inflammatory  process 
must  have  dated  from  intra-uterine  life. 

Finally,  Koehler  describee]  the  case  of  a  housemaid  of  twenty- 
one  who  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  July,  1893,  suffering  from 
pneumonia,  and  who  gave  a  history  of  acute  rheumatism  the  May 
previous.  Since  that  time  her  health  had  been  poor,  and  she  had 
suffered  from  dyspnoea.  The  autopsy  disclosed  polypoid  vegeta- 
tions springing  from  the  wall  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  complete  oi>ening  of  the  valve  during 
ventricular  systole.  The  valve-segments  as  well  as  the  endocar- 
dium of  the  right  ventricle  were  healthy,  but  similar  vegetations 
were  found  in  the  aorta  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  the  adequate 
opening  of  these  valves,  and  to  thus  cause  a  stenosis  of  this  orifice, 
the  same  as  on  the  right  side.  Both  ventricles,  particularly  the 
right,  were  dilated.  The  saeptum  was  intact  and  the  foramen  ovale 
was  closed. 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  with  exception  of  Rendu's  and  Stybr's, 
there  were  evidences  of  recent  endocarditis,  absence  of  congenital 
abnormalities,  and  dilatation,  or  at  least  no  perceptible  narrowing, 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Acquired  cases  present  striking  differ- 
ences from  most  of  the  congenital  in  their  pathological  appear- 
ances, but  they  both  have  the  common  feature  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  congenital  form  the  jobstruetion  is  due  most  usually  to  a 
fusing  together  of  the  valve-segments,  which  then  form  either  a 
diaphragm  stretching  across  the  ostium  or  a  cone-like  projection 
into  the  artery  with  a  small  opening  at  its  apex  (Fig.  78).  The 
foramen  ovale  is  usually  open,  and  the  interventricular  sa?ptum  is 
sometimes  incomplete.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  always  nar- 
rowed, and  there  may  be  atresia  of  this  vessel.  The  ductus  arterio- 
sus is  generally  open,  yet  is  in  some  cases  found  closed.  Very 
rarely  the  stenosis  is  caused  by  constriction  of  the  right  conus 
arteriosus,  in  which  event  this  may  appear  like  a  third  ventricle, 
and  both  the  interventricular  and  intoraurieular  septa  are  defect- 
ive, the  pulmonary  artery  is  narrowed  or  even  occluded,  and  the 
ductus  Botalli  remains  pervious. 

In  other  cases  there  are  various  errors  of  development,  as  trans- 
position of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  or  their  origin  from 
one  common  trunk ;  a  blending  of  the  two  ventricles  into  one  com- 
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lesion.  Dilatation  of  this  vessel  makes  strongly  for  the  acquired 
form,  while  narrowing  of  the  artery  points  to  the  foetal  origin  of 
the  disease. 

Etiology. — The  congenital  form  can  be  dismissed  with  the 
statement  that  it  results  either  from  intra-uterine  endocarditis  or 
myocarditis,  or  from  defective  development. 

Acquired  cases  also  originate  in  endocarditis  either  of  rheu- 
matic causation  or  in  the  course  of  other  acute  infectious  processes, 
as  shown  in  the  histories  of  the  8  cases  above  narrated.  Its  rarity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  birth  the  right  heart  is  seldom  the  seat 
of  acute  inflammation. 

In  a  ninth  case  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  that  of  A.  Kasem- 
Bek  in  1899,  the  pulmonary  stenosis  was  caused  by  a  gumma  on 
the  ostium. 

Sjnnptoms. — These  depend  largely  upon  the  congenital  or 
acquired  nature  of  each  case.  Moreover,  in  the  latter  the  clinical 
history  is  also  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  acute  endo- 
carditis. If  the  cases  are  not  stumbled  upon  accidentally  in  the 
course  of  examination  or  treatment  for  some  other  wholly  differ- 
ent disease,  the  patients  are  likely  to  be  seen  when  the  affection  has 
led  to  pronounced  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  In  such  there 
are  dyspnoea  and  other  ordinary  evidences  of  cardiac  asthenia,  or 
there  is  a  complaint  of  vague  general  distress  and  ill  health.  In 
a  word,  there  are  no  symptoms  peculiar  to  pulmonary  stenosis  as 
contrasted  with  other  valvular  lesions. 

In  the  congenital  form  patients  are  apt  to  be  weakly,  under- 
sized, sometimes  mentally  deficient,  and  to  manifest  striking  cya- 
nosis. This  is  not  always  j)resent,  however.  In  the  chapter  on 
Congenital  Cardiac  Affections  will  also  be  considered  certain 
changes  in  the  l)lood  that  accompany  marked  cyanosis  or  the  Mor- 
bus Cerulcus  of  older  writers. 

Sufferers  from  pulmonary  stenosis  are  very  apt  to  die  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  as  is  shown  in  the  only  instance  of  this 
cardiac  disease  I  have  observed,  and  which  was  published  in  my 
pai>er  previously  mentioned.  A  plumber's  helper,  aged  twenty- 
three,  was  first  seen  by  me  at  my  clinic  at  Cook  County  Hospital, 
having  been  sent  from  Ward  4  as  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Family  history  was  meagre.  His  father  had  died  of  some  wast- 
ing disease  with  cough;  his  mother  of  cancer;  two  sisters  living 
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Fu*.  TV.— Relative  Cami»uc  Dtu<j£»6  uf 
Ca*£  or  Pulmonary  STEKoaie  (p.  S80), 


and  lienlthy.     Patient  dei*iared  he  was  healthy  in  infancy  and 

ehildliood,    and   had   never  suffered    from    dyspnrna   on    exertion 

prior    to    his    present    iUness, 

and    liiiil    not    exhibited    eya- 

nosis.     In  fact  he  was  healthy 

until  his  present  illness  began 

three   months    before    his    ad- 

mission  to  the  hospital 

WitlioTit  entering  to*)  mueli 

intf*   detail »    it    will   suffice   to 

state    that    he    presented    the 

Uijual   symptoms    of  eoiisinnp- 

tion,   einaciatitm,   cough,    ]>ro- 

fiise  nineo-purulent  exj>ectora- 

tion,  febrile  temperature,  and 

a  rapid  J  feeble  iiulse,  tlie  fime- 

tions  of  tlie  digestive  organs 

remaining   gt>od.      There    \va.- 

no  cyanosis.      The  riglit  apex 

was    retracted,    and    expanded    i»oor!y    upon    inspiration.      Both 

apices  showed  dnlness,  bronchial  breathing,  and  moist  rales. 

Tlie  pneeordiuni  bulged 
from  the  third  rib  to  the  epi- 
gastrium and  from  left  to 
right  nip|>le.  There  was  a 
^bort,  weak  systolic  thrill  in 
si^fond  left  interspace,  1  inch 
from  sternum.  Absolute  dub 
ness  was  increased  from  the 
level  of  the  second  costal  carti- 
lage to  the  lower  border  of  the 
fiftli  rib,  and  from  1^  inch  to 
right  of  sternum  to  -}  inch  in- 
side of  left  mamillary  line 
(Fig-  70). 

The  heart's  rhythm  was 
regular  and  accelerated,  the 
sounds  being  very  feeble,  the 
first  muffled  and  dull,  while  the 
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Muiutm  IN  Ca«jl  or  Puliionajiv  Stoto- 
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second,  in  the  third  left  interspace,  was  short,  high-pitched,  and  so 
feeble  as  to  be  rudimentary.  A  harsh  systolic  murmur  was  audible, 
having  its  maximum  intensity  in  the  second  left  interspace,  1  inch 
from  iternum,  and  corresponding  in  position  to  the  soft  systolic 
thrill  previously  mentioned  (Fig.  SO).  It  was  transmitted  with 
special  clearness  upward  and  outward  towards  the  left  shoulder 
and  around  the  left  side  to  the  back,  but  could  be  distinguished 
feebly  even  in  the  right  half  of  the  thorax.  The  liver  was  not 
appreciably  enlarged.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  discovered  in  the 
sputum. 

The  diagnosis  was  made  of  pulmonary  stenosis  with  secondary 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle ;  tuberculosis  of 
both  lungs  and  moderate  venous  and  visceral  congestion  consecu- 
tive to  the  cardiac  lesion.  This  was  thought  to  be  congenital, 
although  there  was  no  history  of  cyanosis  in  infancy,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  other  congenital  cardiac  defects.  The  patient  was  kept 
under  obsen'ation  until  January  10,  1896,  when  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  Symptoms  of  general  asthenia  increased  in  sever- 
ity, and  diarrhcra  set  in  a  day  or  two  before  death. 

Necropsy  was  made  by  Dr.  F.  Tice  twenty-four  hours  after 
death.  The  lung-findings,  briefly  stated,  were  those  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  })ericardiuni  contained  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces  of  fluid.  Aorta  was  not  enlarged;  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  larger  than  the  aorta,  dilatation  extending  into  the  two 
branches,  the  left  more  than  the  right.  The  aortic  valves  were 
foimd  competent,  but  the  pulmonary  valves  leaked  slowly  to  the 
hydrostatic  test. 

Looking  into  the  pulmonary  artery  from  above,  it  api)eared 
as  if  a  nipple  with  a  small  opening  at  its  ai>ex  projected  into  the 
vessel,  and  at  one  side  near  its  base  was  a  second  small  opening, 
which  was  closed  in  below  by  a  thinner  membrane  (Fig.  81).  The 
right  ventricle  was  hypertrophied  an<l  dilated,  and  the  right  auri- 
cle was  also  enlarged.  One  cusp  of  the  tricuspid  valve  showed  a 
slight  thickening  along  its  base.  The  mitral  valves  were  negative 
except  a  slight  thickening;  aortic  valves  were  thickened  along  base 
and  margins,  while  small  atheromatous  plaques  were  found  in  the 
beginning  of  the  aorta. 

The  left  ventricle  appeared  slightly  dilated.  The  inters'en- 
tricular  sa^ptum  was  complete,  but  in  the  interauricular  sa^ptum 
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there  was  a  valve-like  passage,  which  would  not  quite  admit  two 
matches,  was  perhaps  3  millimetres  in  diameter,  and  corresponded 


\y 
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Fio,  81.— Heaiit  FB'tH  t  AJiE  or  Pi:i,mowart  >»TEif09r*  ^p.  380), 
Line  aliow*  tmrrowod  puhnoruur  oriliou. 

in  sitimtitni  and  -^hape  t<>  the  foramen  ovale  (Fig.  82),  Thus  it 
WHS  svvn  that  tlie  iiitra-vitam  diagnfitsi^  was  eonfiniied  in  its  main 
features.  A  more  eareful  inspection  of  the  heart,  made  a  year 
later  after  havinir  l»e<'!i  preserved  in  a  formalin  solution,  showed 
that  tht'  eone  whieh  projected  into  the  pvdmonary  artery,  and  rep- 
resented the  semilunar  valves,  was  made  up  of  a  uniform  mem- 
brane, somewhat  thicker  than  normal  valves,  and  showed  no  lines 
or  ridfres  that  indieated  tlie  points  of  fusion  of  the  eiisps.  The 
opening  at  the  apex  was  oval,  measuring  15  millimetres  by  8  milli- 
metres at  its  broadest  point.  The  edges  of  the  cone  were  thick- 
ened, and  the  second  minute  opening  at  its  side,  near  its  base,  waa 


¥u*.  ^u,     Same   11  k art  ab  Fio.  81» 
lAifi  Aurlclo  i»  toil)  opcu,  juiU  iifie  lndicnt«7a  putvnt  fomitien  ovule. 

birth.  The  piilmoiiary  artery  was  Bot  eontracted,  but  rather 
dilated,  the  inierveTitrieiilar  B;T'ptmu  was  coiiiplete,  and  the  fora- 
men ovale  was  not  more  patent  than  it  is  in  a  eonsiderable  propor- 
tion of  hearts  without  a  snspicion  of  congenital  disease,  Never- 
theless, the  appearance  of  the  cone,  which  replaced  the  semilunar 
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valves,  reiiderecl  it  probiible  tbut  this  ease  was  of  congenital  origin, 
and  that  intra-uterine  endocarditis  caused  a  fusion  of  the  seg- 
ments at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  closure  of  the  septa,  and 
that  the  stenosis  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  closure  of 
the  foruiiien  ovale  after  birtb.  Moreover,  tbe  voluuie  of  blood 
driven  into  the  piibiinoiirv  arterv  eouhl  not  have  been  very  small, 
and  must  have  k^en  diviiled  into  tluid  veins,  which  threw  fbe 
stream  ugainst  the  arterial  coats  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  ade- 
quate blood-pressure  within  the  vesseh  It  is  interesting  to  reflect 
thaty  although  tlje  lesion,  according  to  the  patient's  history,  gave 
rise  to  no  subjective  symjitonis,  it  sbould  yet  ultimately  have  led 
to  puhuiinary  tulicrculosis,  tlie  usual  sequence  in  such  cases. 

Ki'gaiTling  physical  signs  in  this  case,  it  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  the  wide  pro[ragation  of  the  ninnnur.  This  was  more  marked 
in  the  left  lung,  and  as  the  h*ft  brattch  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
was  found  to  Ik-  rather  larger  than  the  right,  there  was  probubly 
direct  connectiun  between  l!ie  size  of  the  artery  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  tbe  nninuur:  ff>r  bad  the  vessel  bc^en  narrowed,  the  audi- 
ble vibrations  could  not  have  been  transtuitteil  to  any  great  dis- 
tance. 

If  a  conchision  from  a  single  case  is  justifiable,  it  is  likely  (hat 
the  symptoms  directly  referable  to  pulmonary  stenosis  depend 
upon  its  degree  and  upon  the  association  of  other  developmental 
defects  even  more  than  upon  the  obstruction  itself. 

Physical  Signs. — Ins  peel  ion* — Cyanosis  is  not  always  pres- 
ent in  etjngvnital  cases,  and  when  present  is  not  uniform  through- 
out the  bo<ly.  It  iy  this  bluish  tint  which  led  old  writers  to  des* 
ignate  tbe  underlying  abnonuality  by  ibe  generic  term  of  Morbus 
Ceruleus,  Cyanosis  is  most  apjiarent  on  tbe  cheeks,  ears,  fingers, 
elliows,  and  knees,  and  is  intensified  by  coughing  or  physical  exer- 
tion. As  shown  by  my  case,  it  is  not  so  likely  t<»  lie  present  when 
the  stentwis  has  not  led  to  or  is  not  associated  with  defects,  a8,  e.  g., 
paten<'y  of  tlie  foramen  ovale  or  of  tbe  interventricular  sjeptuoi. 

In  the  aetjuired  form  patients  are  more  apt  to  show  pallor  of 
the  countenance,  and  there  may  be  turgescence  of  the  superficial 
veins  as  a  direct  result  of  interference  with  the  outflow  of  blood 
from  the  right  heart.  Inspection  of  the  prtecordium  detects  bulg* 
ing  over  the  situation  of  the  right  ventricle — i.  e.,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  and  the  parts  immediately  adjacent.    Such  a  bulg- 
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ing  is  most  marked  in  cases  in  which  the  valvular  lesion  is  either 
congenital  or  has  existed  from  very  tender  years.  It  is  due  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  hence  there  is  associated 
pulsation  in  the  epigastrium  and  over  the  prominent  area. 

Palpation. — This  corroborates  some  of  the  information  de- 
rived by  inspection,  and  enables  one  still  better  to  appreciate  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse  imparted  by  the  hyper- 
trophied  right  ventricle.  In  addition,  there  is  usually  felt  a  sys- 
tolic purring  vibration  or  thrill  in  the  pulmonic  area — i.  e.,  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  sternum.  This  fremisse- 
ment  may  be  exceedingly  delicate,  as  in  the  case  observed  by  me, 
or  it  may  be  distinct  and  harsh. 

The  pulse  presents  no  distinctive  characters  aside  from  small- 
ness,  feebleness,  and  increased  frequency. 

Percussion. — By  this  means  is  revealed  marked  increase  of 
both  absolute  and  relative  cardiac  dulness,  the  increase  being 
do'vvnward  and  to  the  right,  over  the  situation  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  corresponding  auricle  (Fig.  70).  In  my  case  this  alteration 
of  cardiac  dulness  was  very  pronoimced,  and  aided  materially  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  lesion  by  assuring  me  of  the  existence  of  right 
ventricle  hyi)ertrophy. 

Auscultation. — The  conditions  here  are  favourable  to  the  gen- 
eration of  a  bruit,  and  as  it  is  produced  during  the  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  mur- 
mur is  systolic  (Fig.  83).  Its  seat  of  maximum  intensity  is  over 
the  base  of  the  heart,  at  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  the  second  and 
third  intercostal  spaces  (Fig.  80).  At  first  this  bruit  may  be 
thought  to  be  aortic  in  origin,  but  if  its  direction  of  propagation  is 
studied  this  will  be  found  to  be  upward  and  to  the  left  towards  the 
left  clavicle  rather  than  to  the  right  and  upward,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis.  Another  point  of  difference 
is  that  the  pulmonic  systolic  murmur  is  not  heard  in  the  cervical 
arteries,  where,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  cardiac  tones  are  usually 
distinct.  If  intense,  the  murmur  may  be  heard  throughout  the 
pra^ordium,  though  in  all  instances  its  area  of  maximum  intensity 
corresponds  with  the  location  of  the  systolic  thrill.  In  my  case  the 
murmur  was  transmitted  widely,  but  was  more  distinct  in  the  left 
than  in  the  right  half  of  the  thorax.  In  auscultating  towards  the 
apex  and  over  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle  the  murmur  grows 
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less  intense,  while  the  two  cardiac  sounds  become  more  distinct. 
The  murraiir  raaj  he  rough  and  loud,  or  soft  and  faint.  The  pul- 
mnnic  second  fciound  is  diminished  in  intensity,  or  may  be  absent 
altogether^  while  the  two  aortic  sounds  are  distinct. 
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Fio.  83. — HHYTitM  or  Typical  PtrLMONABV  Stenotic  Mvrmur. 


Diagnosis. —The  difficulty  of  «liagnosis  in  thij^  utfcction  lies 
in  ita  differentiation  from  aortic  stenosis  or  possibly  in  deciding 
whether  the  bruit  may  not  be  accidentid»  since  it  is  sitnat-ed  where 
such  an  accidental  nuirmur  is  so  often  heanL  If,  however,  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  the  s*:M:^rmdn ry  physical  signs  as  described 
above,  in  particular  to  the  evidence  of  hyi>ertrophy  of  the  right, 
not  of  the  left  ventricle,  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  interpret  the  mur- 
mur correctly.  If  after  such  carefid  study  of  all  the  physical 
signs  doubt  is  still  entertained,  the  sphytjmo^raph  will  be  found  of 
eervice  in  enabling  one  to  differentiate  hetW4?en  this  lesion  and 
aortic  stenosis,  for  it  goes  without  8a\4ng  that  pulmonary  obstmc- 
tion  can  in  nowise  modify  the  characters  of  the  radial  pulse. 
Finally,  the  discovery  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  cyanosis 
in  cases  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  heart  communicate,  fur- 
nishes a  certain  degree  of  evidence  in  favonr  of  the  existence  of 
pnlmon a  ry  ol  ist  met \*m. 

Prognosia. — Patients  with  pulmonary  stenosis  rarely  live  be- 
yond the  third  decade.  Even  when  the  disease  does  not  directly 
destroy  life,  it  does  so  indirectly  by  i*redisposiBg  to  pulmonary 
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tuberculosis.  This  has  been  so  frequently  observed  that  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  concerning  the  intimate  connection  existing  be- 
tween these  two  diseases.  When  phthisis  has  once  supervened  the 
prognosis  l>econie8  that  of  tlie  secondary  affection,  and  since  the 
stenosis  is  irremovable  there  can  be  no  hoi>e  of  the  arrest  of  the 
tul)erculosis.  The  influence  of  this  cardiac  defect  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  consumption  is  througli  the  anannia  of  the  lungs  which 
the  narrowing  of  the  ostiinn  <.)ccasions. 

Mode  and  Causes  of  Death. — In  Hustedt's  G  cases  of  pul- 
monary stenosis  death  was  caused  in  1  case  by  heart  weakness,  in 
another  by  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  4  others  by  phthisis. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 
COMBINED   VALVULAR    LESIONS 

Chbonic  valvular  defects  have  been  dealt  with  singly,  since 
by  so  doing  their  distinctive  individual  features  could  be  brought 
out  more  clearly  and  without  danger  of  confusion.  It  would  be  a 
mistake,  however,  to  consider  these  forms  of  heart-disease  as 
always,  or  indeed  as  generally,  occurring  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  certain  of  them  are  usually  combined,  while  it  is  possible  for 
any  two  or  three,  or  even  for  all  of  them  to  be  united.  The  most 
common  association  is  that  of  both  stenosis  and  regurgitation  at 
the  same  orifice.  Thus  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  find  aortic 
obstruction  without  also  some  insufficiency,  or  the  reverse,  while 
in  the  same  manner  the  two  mitral  lesions  are  usually  combined  in 
varying  proportions.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
one  that  the  structural  alterations  set  up  by  endocarditis  are  very 
prone  to  result  in  both  incompetence  of  the  valves  and  narrowing 
of  the  ostium,  the  clinical  features  of  each  case  being  determined 
by  the  predominant  lesion. 

This  is  not  all ;  lesions  at  one  orifice  may  be  complicated  by  a 
defect  situated  at  another.  To  be  explicit,  mitral  stenosis  may  be 
combined  with  either  aortic  stenosis  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  and 
the  same  way  with  mitral  insufficiency,  or  a  double  mitral  disease 
may  be  associated  with  either  or  both  of  the  aortic  defects.  Let  us 
now  consider  these  various  combinations  in  detail. 

COMBINED  MITRAL  STENOSIS  AND  REGURGITATION 

As  already  stated,  the  endocarditic  changes  that  lead  to  mitral 
disease  are  very  apt  to  cause  both  constriction  and  insufficiency. 
Extreme  narrowing  is  more  likely  to  exist  alone  than  is  free  re- 
gurgitation, and  yet  even  when  there  is  a  buttonhole  mitral,  it  is 
possible  for  an  insignificant  leak  to  also  occur,  although  the  insuffi- 
ciency may  not  be  declared  by  a  systolic  apex-murmur.  On  the 
890 
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other  hand*  mitral  segments  that  are  too  stiflF  to  close  are  quite 
likely  to  depend  in  front  of  the  opening  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
oppose  some  barrier  to  the  free  ingress  of  the  blood  from  the  auri- 
cle. In  children  the  mitral  cnirtains  are  not  infrequently  so  shriv- 
elled as  to  form  a  mere  fringe  abont  the  ring,  and  when  such  is  the 
case  stenosis  ie  absent.  In  adults,  particularly  when  the  incom- 
petence is  the  result  of  atheromaj  pure  and  unmixed  regurgitation 
is  the  exceptiom 

The  effectj^  on  the  heart  are  essentially  those  of  either  form  of 
mitral  disease  when  existing  alone,  and  yet  the  left  ventricle  and 
left  auricle  manifest  certain  modifications  depending  upjn  the  as- 
sociation of  steno.sis  with  incxtoipetence.  The  ventricle  is  neither 
so  dilated  as  in  unmixed  regurgitation,  nor  so  atrophic  as  when 
there  is  extreme  obstruction*  Similarly,  the  left  auricle  is  neither 
so  hypertropbied  as  in  predominating  stenosis,  nor  so  dilated  as  in 
free  regurgitation.  When  eonjiriiied,  the  two  lesions,  therefore, 
exert  a  somewhat  restraining  influence  upon  each  other  as  regards 
the  secondary  effects  on  the  cardiac  cavities  directly  affected.  The 
changes  in  the  right  lieart  are  those  incident  to  retarded  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  and  their  extent  depends  ujion  which  of  the  two 
lesions  predominates. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  dei>end  upon  the  degree  of  com- 
pensation, an<l  this  on  whether  the  stenosis  or  the  regurgitation 
is  the  greater.  They  have  been  described  in  cttnsidering  the  re- 
spective mitral  defects,  and  do  not  need  to  be  recapitulated. 

Diagnosis.' — Tlie  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  not  difficult,  for 
the  reason  that  the  signs  of  tlje  two  diseases  are  combined  with 
varying  distinctness  in  different  cases,  The  apex-beat  is  not  so 
displaced  nor  so  forcible  as  in  uncomplicated  regurgitation,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  so  distinctly  thumping  as  in  pure  stenosis, 
but  presents  the  characters  of  both  affections.  There  is  usually  a 
presystolic  thrill  at  the  apex,  but  it  is  less  long  and  less  intense 
than  in  stenosis  alone,  Wing  commonly  only  a  short  vibration, 
which  seems  to  be  nu^rcly  a  prolongation  of  the  apex-shock.  Car- 
diac dnlness  is  increased  transversely,  but  chiefly  to  the  right,  and 
the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  accentuated. 

Auscultation  detects  a  combination  of  both  a  presystolic  and  a 
jrstolic  murmur,  the  latter  being  well  marked  as  a  rule,  and  the 
former  long  and  relatively  pronounced,  or  short  and  difficult  of 
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r*if9ficuh\ffU,  acronliiig  to  the  degree  of  narrowing.  I  hare 
iU$it*p^  found  in  tlH'Hc*  cuhoh  that  the  systolic  bruit  is  the  predomi- 
UHUi  (tUi*.  in  iUi*  cTcct  position,  while  in  the  dorsal  decnbints  xht 
|ir<?MyHt<ilir  nitinnur  coiuoh  out  more  distinctly.  This  is  the  rerer^e 
of  what  huH  hcc«n  stated  as  the  rule  regarding  the  inflaence  of 
jKiHif  ion  upon  the  two  mitral  murmurs  when  uncombined.  I  have 
also  observed  that  often,  when  only  the  presystolic  bruit  is  andiUe 
directly  at  the  apex,  the  systolic  murmur  can  be  detected  further 
to  the  left  and  on  the  hack. 

Prognoaia.  —  The  prognosis  is,  other  things  being  eqoaL 
rather  more  favourable  wIkmi  these  two  conditions  are  united  than 
when  either  exists  alone,  and  1  believe  for  the  reason  that  thev 
tend  to  cheek  each  other. 

MITRAL    STENOSIS    AND    AORTIC    STENOSIS 

This  is  an  exceedingly  serious  combination,  since  at  both  of  the 
left  ostia  there  is  a  nuvhanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  into  the  aortic  system.  The  left  ventricle  re- 
ceives and  discharges  an  abnornuilly  snudl  volume  of  blood,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  constriction,  and  hence  is  a  thick-walled 
chamber  of  limiteil  capacity,  while  in  marked  contrast  are  the 
greatly  hyjx'rtrophied  and  dilated  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle. 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  appear  t»arly,  and  are  pronounced  in 
conscipicnce  of  the  great  stasis  within  the  lungs  and  body  gener- 
ally. Cyanosis  and  dyspnua  arc  present,  often  in  an  extreme 
degn^e,  while  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  is 
shown  by  all  of  its  attendant  phenomena,  both  subjective  and 
objc<*tiv(». 

Diag^oaia.  Tlu*  pulse  is  snuill,  weak,  and  slow  or  aoceler- 
atcil,  iM'conling  to  the  state  of  compensnticm.  The  apex-beat  is 
weak  and  preeeiled  hy  a  presystolic  thrill,  unless  indeed  it  be  pro- 
duced by  the  ini|)ulse  of  \\w  hypertrophied  right  ventricle,  when 
it  may  Im*  dilTuse^l  and  <|uite  strong  between  the  stemiun  and  left 
nip|)l<\ 

Kpigastri<*  pidsation  and  a  marked  increase  of  absolute  and 
relative  cardiac  <lulness  to  the  right  evince  the  secondary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  heart.  There  are  heard  a  rough,  low-pitched 
presystolic  murmur  at  or  within  the  ai>ex  ami  an  accentuated  pul- 
monic second  sound  indicative  of  the  mitral  lesion,  and  in  addi- 
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tion,  a  harsh  systolte  hniit  in  the  aortic  area  with  a  feeble  second 
tone,  showing  obstnii'ti^ni  at  tlli^4  «»rifiee. 

ProgTiOsis. — Tlie  proteinosis  ib  of  necessity  very  unfavourable, 
sinoe  c«»iij|M:^nsation  cannot  long  Ix'  prcserve<l,  and  when  broken 
can  ho  restored,  if  at  nil,  only  with  great  diiiieuhy* 

MITRAL    STENOSIS    AND    AORTIC    REGURCSTATION 

This  is  also  a  .serious  eombinution,  yet  the  degree  of  its  gravity 
I  determined  by  the  extent  and  predominanee  of  the  lesions. 

The  secondary  effects  on  the  heart  are  those  produced  by  ob- 
strnctetl  outflow  from  the  lungs  and  left  auricle,  together  Avith 
guch  as  are  usually  caused  hy  reflux  into  the  left  ventricle — 
namely,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and  right 
ventricle,  and  in  the  case  of  the  left  ventricle,  sn<*h  a  degree  of 
hy{M?rtrophy  and  dilatation  as  would  follow  regurgitation  of  a 
diminished  volume  of  blood  from  the  aort^,  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stenosed  mitral  opening.  In  one  case  the  uiitral 
lesion  predonii nates,  and  the  effects  on  the  heart  and  circulation 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  unconi[dicated  mitral  narrowing. 
In  another  this  defect  is  subordinate  to  the  aortic  lesion,  and  the 
secondary  changes  in  the  heart  are  chiefly  such  as  are  found  in 
jrtic  rnsuilieicncy. 

Sjrniptoiiis, — The  symptoms  are  consequently  determined  by 
the  predominating  lesion.  In  all  examples  of  this  combination 
there  is  more  or  less  dyspn*ea  of  effort,  l>ut  when  the  mitral  sur- 
passes the  aortic  defect  in  gravity  this  symptom  is  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Thus  I  have  observed  two  female  patients  with  this  combina- 
tion. In  one  the  oortic  regurgitation  was  plainly  the  greater,  and 
she  was  able  lu  take  a  fair  amount  of  exer*^'ise,  even  slow  bicycle- 
riding,  witliout  special  discomfort.  If  the  effort  became  too  sever© 
it  procluced  palpitation  and  brcathlessness.  The  other  woman  in 
whom  the  mitral  defect  pretlominated,  and  was  still  further  com- 
plicated by  pericardial  adhesions,  showed  great  hepatic  |nd  con- 
siderable g<*neral  venous  engorgt^ment  and  complained  of  weakness 
and  decided  shortness  of  breath  upon  even  slight  exertion.  Both 
these  patients  broke  down  their  compensation  w^hile  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  in  both  this  rupture  proved  irretrievable.  The  lat- 
ter was  given  a  course  of  bath%  after  having  been  confined  to  bed 
27 
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recognition,  according  to  the  degree  of  narrowing.  I  have  some- 
times found  in  these  cases  that  the  systolic  bruit  is  the  predomi- 
nant one  in  the  erect  position,  while  in  the  dorsal  decubitus  the 
presystolic  murmur  comes  out  more  distinctly.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  what  has  been  stated  as  the  rule  regarding  the  influence  of 
position  upon  the  two  mitral  murmurs  when  uncombined.  I  have 
also  observed  that  often,  when  only  the  presystolic  bruit  is  audible 
directly  at  the  apex,  the  systolic  murmur  can  be  detected  further 
to  the  left  and  on  the  back. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
rather  more  favourable  when  these  two  conditions  are  united  than 
when  either  exists  alone,  and  I  believe  for  the  reason  that  they 
tend  to  check  each  other. 

MITRAL    STENOSIS    AND    AORTIC    STENOSIS 

This  is  an  exceedingly  serious  combination,  since  at  both  of  the 
left  ostia  there  is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  into  the  aortic  system.  The  left  ventricle  re- 
ceives and  discharges  an  abnormally  small  volume  of  blood,  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  constriction,  and  hence  is  a  thick-walled 
chamber  of  limited  capacity,  while  in  marked  contrast  are  the 
greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle. 

Symptoms. — Symptoms  appear  early,  and  are  pronounced  in 
consequence  of  the  great  stasis  within  the  lungs  and  body  gener- 
ally. Cyanosis  and  dyspna^a  are  present,  often  in  an  extreme 
degree,  while  engorgement  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  is 
shown  by  all  of  its  attendant  phenomena,  both  subjective  and 
objective. 

Diagnosis. — The  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  slow  or  acceler- 
ated, according  to  the  state  of  compensation.  The  apex-beat  is 
weak  and  preceded  by  a  presystolic  thrill,  unless  indeed  it  be  pro- 
duced by  the  impulse  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle,  when 
it  may  be  diffused  and  quite  strong  between  the  sternum  and  left 
nipple. 

Epigastric  pulsation  and  a  marked  increase  of  absolute  and 
relative  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  evince  the  secondary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  heart.  There  are  heard  a  rough,  low-pitched 
presystolic  murmur  at  or  within  the  apex  and  an  accentuated  pul- 
monic second  sound  indicative  of  the  mitral  lesion,  and  in  addi- 
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tion,  a  liarnh  systolic  hniit  in  the  aortic  area  with  a  feeble  second 
toae,  showing  obsfnic^timi  n\  this  nrifiee. 

Prognosis. — Tlit*  i»roi^uusis  is  of  necessity  very  unfavourable, 
Bince  ctJinpiosation  cannot  lon^  be  preserved,  and  wlien  broken 
can  l>e  restored,  if  at  all^  only  with  great  difticulty. 

MITRAL    STENOSIS    AND    AORTIC    REGURGITATION 

This  is  also  a  serious  combination,  yet  the  degree  of  its  gravity 
18  determined  by  the  extent  and  predominance  of  the  lesions. 

The  secondary  effects  on  the  heart  are  those  prod  need  by  ob- 
structed outflow  from  the  lungs  and  left  auricle,  together  with 
such  as  are  usually  caused  by  reiliix  into  the  left  vent  rick — 
namely^  hyi)ertro|)hv  and  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  and  right 
ventricle,  and  in  Mie  case  of  the  left  ventricle,  such  a  degree  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  as  would  follow  regurgitation  of  a 
diminished  volume  of  blood  frtmi  the  aorta,  diminished  in  eonse- 
(pience  of  the  stenosed  mitral  opening.  In  one  case  the  mitral 
lesion  j)redominates,  and  the  effoets  on  the  heart  and  circulation 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  uncomplicated  mitral  narrowing. 
In  another  this  defect  is  subordinate  to  thf  aitrtic  lesion,  and  tlic 
secondary  changes  in  the  heart  are  cliiefly  such  as  are  foun*l  in 
aortic  i  nsulliciency. 

Symptoms, — Tlu*  symptoms  are  eonsequentlj  determined  by 
the  ] predominating  h^siou.  In  all  examples  of  this  combination 
there  is  more  ar  less  dyspnuni  of  effort,  but  when  the  mitral  sur- 
passes the  aorti<'  defect  in  gravity  this  symptom  is  more  pro- 
nounced. 

Thus  T  have  observed  two  female  patients  with  this  combina- 
tion. In  one  the  aortic  regurgitation  was  plainly  the  greater,  and 
she  was  able  to  take  a  fair  amount  of  exercise,  even  slow  bicycle- 
riding,  without  spe<ual  discomfort.  If  the  etTort  became  too  severe 
it  produced  palpitation  and  breathlessness.  The  other  wTiuian  in 
whom  the  mitral  fie  feet  j^redominated,  and  was  still  further  com- 
plieateil  Ijy  pericardial  adhesions^  show4*d  great  hepatic  |pd  con- 
siderable general  venous  engorgement  and  complained  of  weakness 
and  decided  shortuess  of  breath  upon  even  slight  exertion.  Both 
these  patients  broke  down  their  compensation  while  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  in  both  this  rupture  proved  irretrievable.  The  lat- 
ter was  given  a  course  of  baths,  after  having  been  confined  to  bed 
27 
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for  a  number  of  weeks.  They  failed  utterly  to  reinstate  the  heart. 
Digitalis  also  proved  powerless.  Dropsy  did  not  appear,  but  the 
circulation  became  extremely  feeble,  temperature  remained  per- 
sistently subnormal,  falling  on  several  occasions  to  96°  F.,  and 
once  to  95°  F.,  dyspnoea  grew  greater,  and  death  took  place  one 
week  after  she  returned  to  her  Dakota  home,  under  what  final 
appearances  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

The  other  patient  considered  herself  in  usual  health  until  mid- 
summer of  1901.  Then,  apparently  as  a  result  of  the  intense  heat, 
the  fatigue  of  a  short  journey,  and  an  attack  of  indigestion,  follow- 
ing a  too  hearty  supper  that  same  day,  she  began  to  suffer  from 
most  annoying  palpitation  whenever  she  walked  about,  no  matter 
how  slowly.  Weakness  also  set  in,  and  with  the  palpitation  in- 
creased in  spite  of  digitalis  and  other  therai)eutic  measures. 
These  s\Tnptoms  at  length  obliged  her  to  keep  her  bed,  and  even 
then  her  condition  grew  so  much  worse  that  she  was  brought  back 
to  Chicago. 

I  found  her  in  a  deplorable  plight.  The  pulse  was  extremely 
small  and  weak,  about  100,  and  the  right  appreciably  smaller  than 
the  left.  The  right  arm  and  a  portion  of  the  right  thoracic  wall 
were  (edematous,  in  conscipience  of  thromlnisis  of  the  external 
jugular,  subclavian,  and  axillary  veins.  The  liver  was  palpable 
and  hard,  but  there  was  no  dropsy  of  the  ankles.  The  bases  of 
the  lungs  were  dull  with  fine  crackling  rales,  and  she  coughed  up 
bloody  sputum.  The  right  heart  was  much  dilated,  and  the  sounds 
and  murmurs  were  feeble.  She  complained  much  of  exhaustion, 
slept  poorly,  and  passed  a  scanty  amount  of  urine  containing  a 
trace  of  albumin. 

After  a  time  dropsy  of  the  legs  set  in,  and  towards  the  close  of 
her  illness  thrombosis  took  place  in  the  veins  of  the  left  side  of  the 
necrk,  with  resulting  (rdenia  of  the  corresponding  arm.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  acute  endocarditis,  and  hence  the  thrombosis 
was  probably  due  to  coagulation  of  the  blood  from  pressure  and 
stasis.  This  very  interesting  })lienonienon — i.  e.,  venous  throm- 
bosis in  cases  of  heart-disease — has  becMi  considered  more  fully 
under  Symptoms  of  (^hronic  Endocarditis  (]>.  205). 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  combincnl  mitral  stenosis  and 
aortic  regurgitation  is  made  by  the  discovery  of  tlie  physical  signs 
of  both  lesions  modified  and  more  or  less  (jhscured  bv  each  other. 
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TufiprrfioH  sbnws  the  apex-beaf:  displaced  to  the  left  and  do\^Ti- 
ward,  a:^  in  aortic  iiitumipetL'tice,  Init  to  a  less  extent.  If  the  steno 
sis  is  considerable,  and  has  led  trv  rif^hl-%^entricle  hypertrophy, 
there  is  ciJigimtric  {ndsation,  and  there  may  also  be  visible  engorge- 
ment of  the  superticial  veins. 

On  luflpafion  tlie  displaced  apex-beat  is  found  to  be  less  forci- 
tile  aiul  heaving  than  in  pnre  aortic  regurgitation,  and  there  is  a 
more  or  less  distinct  and  prolonged  presystolic  tlirill,  depending 
on  the  degree  of  mitral  eunst fiction.  The  characters  of  the  pulse 
are  also  fonnd  modi  tied.  By  reason  of  the  stenosis  it  is  small  and 
weak,  while  the  aortic  lesion  gives  it  a  collapsing  character.  In  one 
of  my  patients  mentioned  above  this  w^as  fairly  well  marked,  while 
in  the  <4her  it  was  not  afijjreriable  by  the  finger,  the  pulse  being 
distinguished  by  snudlness  and  htwness  of  tension.  In  cases- in 
whicli  tin*  mitral  obstruction  is  tlie  dominant  lesion  palpation  is 
also  likely  to  detect  more  or  less  hepatic  enlargement* 

Percuiision  discovers  inereased  cardiac  dulness  in  all  diame- 
ters, and  is  of  great  aid  in  the  determination  *^f  the  coexistence 
of  these  two  lesions.  Jlitral  str»uosis  doc*s  not  cause  increase 
of  dulness  to  the  left  of  the  nipple;  and,  coniH^rsely^  aortic 
regurgitation  does  not  oecasion  increase  of  dulness  to  the  right. 
Yet  in  this  combined  lesion  dulness  is  increased  in  bc^th  these 
directions.  Consetpiently,  the  results  of  percussion  taken  in 
connection  with  those  of  auscultation  are  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance. 

Aiisruf  Iff  lion. — This  also  fnriVisbes  valuable  information,  al- 
though it  shonhl  never  1k»  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sec* 
ondarv  physical  signs  perceived  l>y  the  <>ther  means  of  investiga- 
tion. The  mitral  disease  is  shown  by  a  characteristic  presystolic 
nmrmur  at  the  ajH^x  and  by  acceiitnation  of  the  pulmonic  second 
sound,  the  aortic  insuthciency  by  a  diastolic  bruit  in  tlie  aortic 
area  or  upon  the  sternum,  and  transmitted  do^\^lward  and  to  the 
left,  while  the  se<'ond  tone  in  the  seconti  right  interspace  is  enfee- 
bled or  absRUt.  If  in  doubt  concerning  the  significance  of  this 
murmur,  one  should  auscultate  the  femoral  artery,  since  when 
aortic  regurgitation  is  also  present  there  is  a  sharp  systolic  snap^ 
nml  it  may  Ik?  also  a  double  murmur  in  this  vesseL  Extreme 
mitral  stenosis  in  its  late  stages  may  rw-casion  pulmonary  incom- 
petence with  a  diastolic  bruit,  and  therefore  auscultation  of  the 
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femorals  is  of  greatest  importance  in  the  diflFerentiation  of  this 
insufficiency  from  aortic  regurgitation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the 
two  lesions  and  upon  which  predominates ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
course  is  likely  to  be  that  of  mitral  stenosis. 

MITRAL    REGURGITATION    AND   AORTIC   STENOSIS 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  one  of  the  exceeding 
seriousness  of  this  combination.  The  obstruction  to  the  outflow 
into  the  aorta  ser\'es  to  intensify  the  regurgitation  into  the  auri- 
cle, because  the  blood  flows  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance, 
which  in  this  case  is  backward  rather  than  forward.  If  the  steno- 
sis is  extreme,  it  leads  to  great  stasis  and  exerts  all  the  local  and 
constitutional  effects  of  a  most  pronounced  regurgitation.  The 
heart  becomes  enlarged  in  its  entirety,  but  the  hyjiertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  instead  of  overcoming  the  obstruction,  serves  but  to 
intensify  the  force  of  regurgitation.  The  work  of  maintaining 
the  circulation  falls  chiefly  on  the  right  ventricle,  and  as  this  is  a 
thin-walled  chamlwr,  capable  of  but  limited  compensatory  hyjier- 
trophy,  it  will  not  long  be  able  to  keep  up  the  unequal  struggle. 

Symptoms  are  those  of  mitral  disease  of  an  extreme  degree, 
and  do  not  need  to  be  recapitulated. 

Diagnosis. — The  i)ulse  is  small  and  feeble,  while  its  rate  and 
rhythm  are  determined  by  the  state  of  compensation.  The  apex- 
beat  is  displaced  downward  and  outward,  and  relative  cardiac 
dulness  is  increased  in  all  directions.  Two  systolic  murmurs  are 
audible,  one  in  the  mitral  area,  and  one  in  the  aortic,  which  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  different  jwints  of 
maximum  intensity,  by  their  propagation,  and  by  their  different 
quality.  The  former,  blowing  and  softer,  is  transmitted  to  the 
left,  while  the  aortic,  lower  pitched  and  rougher,  is  propagated 
upward  into  the  arteries  of  the  neck.  There  is  intensification  of 
the  pulmonic  second  and  diminution  of  the  aortic  second  sound. 
The  chief  difficulty  of  diagnosis  does  not  lie  in  recognising  the 
presence  of  the  mitral  insufficiency,  but  in  determining  whether 
or  not  this  is  relative,  in  consequence  of  <lilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle secondary  to  the  long  existing  aortic  stenosis. 

Prognosis. — Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the 
prognosis  is  grave,  since  the  compensation  on  the  part  of  the  right 
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ventricle  is  likely  to  be  ^iiort  lived,  and  when  onee  ruptured  can- 
not possibly  bo  restored,  iit^reiiver,  butli  pulmonary  nnd  trieuspid 
insiiiEeieney  are  likely  to  re.sult  when  coiniK^nsatioii  fails,  and  then 
render  the  prognosis  ho|iele8s. 


AORTIC    REGURGITATION    AND    MITRAL 
REGURGITATION 

This  combination  is  not  infrequently  encountered  in  the  late 
stages  of  aortie  inmiHieiency  wlien  dilatation  of  the  ventriele  has 
led  to  relative  iner^mpetenee  of  the  aurleulo'Ventrieuhir  valve.  It 
may,  howtner,  be  neen  as  a  combined  lesion  when  both  defects  are 
the  result  iif  structural  alteration.  The  combination  is  a  grave  one, 
and  yet,  as  stated  by  liaeelli,  a  double  regurgitation  of  the  kind 
uufler  discnssion  tines  not  bfiiin  to  be  so  serious  as  ol>strueti*>n  at 
the  aortie  and  leakage*  at  the  mitral  ostium. 

Symptoms,— The  inlluence  of  the  mitral  lesion  is  to  lessen 
the  eifeet  of  the  aortic  regurgitation  on  the  general  system,  since 
a  part  of  the  blood  intendetl  for  the  aorta  is  diverted  into  the  auri- 
cle, and  the  arterial  system  is  not  so  violently  distende<l  by  each 
hliMid-wave.  Artrrial  tension  does  not  |*resent  such  a  striking  con- 
trast during  systf^h*  and  diastole  as  in  uncomplieated  insufficiency 
of  the  semilunar  valve.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  the  arte- 
rial bltKjd'SUpply  to  the  various  organs  and  tissues  is  diminished, 
and  there  is  marked  arterial  anaemia. 

In  addition  there  are  the  svmptonis  of  venous  congestion,  only 
limited  by  sueli  capacity  for  eoniiMnisatory  hypertrophy  as  resides 
in  the  right  ventricle.  The  heart  is  likely  to  attain  enormous  size, 
as  shown  by  the  position  of  the  apex-lK*at  far  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple  and  tlownward,  and  by  great  increase  of  both  relative  and 
absolute  cardiac  didness. 

Diagnosis. -^Th is  is  not  usually  a  matter  of  much  dithculty. 
The  ]*ulse  is  small  yet  collapsing*  and  there  is  increased  didness 
l>oth  to  left  and  right.  Auscultation  reveals  both  a  basic  diastolic 
and  apex  systolic  bruit,  with  feebleness  of  the  aortic  second  ac- 
centuation of  the  pulmonic  second,  and  often  absence  of  the  sys- 
tolic sound  at  the  apex.  Inspection  and  palpation  disclose  passive 
congestion  of  the  venous  system  and  abdominal  viscera.  In  case 
the  diastolic  bruit  is  likely  to  be  thought  a  mitral  diastolic  one, 
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its  real  nature  may  be  ascertained  by  auscultation  of  the  femoral 
arteries. 

Prognosis. — When  the  combined  defects  are  both  primary,  a 
fair  degree  of  compensation  may  be  attained  and  preser\'ed  for  a 
time.  When,  however,  cardiac  adequacy  is  once  seriously  im- 
paired, there  is  but  small  prospect  of  its  restoration.  If  the  mitral 
leak  is  secondary,  it  indicates  such  a  grave  loss  of  ventricular  tone 
as  to  make  practically  hopeless  the  possibility  of  again  closing 
up  the  mitral  orifice  by  treatment,  no  matter  how  skilful  and  ener- 
getic it  may  be.  This  was  shown  by  the  history  of  the  cases  nar- 
rated in  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Regurgitation. 

AORTIC    STENOSIS   AND    AORTIC    REGURGITATION 

This  combination  is  not  very  infrequent,  but  does  not  exist  so 
often  as  the  diagnosis  is  made.  This  holds  true  particularly  with 
regard  to  cases  of  aortic  incomi)etence.  The  rough  systolic  mur- 
mur so  commonly  heard  in  persons  who  present  imequivocal  signs 
of  free  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  ostium  leads  most  inex- 
perienced auscultators  to  conclude  that  there  must  also  be  stenosis. 
This  inference  is  erroneous,  however,  as  shown  by  necropsies. 
Vegetations  about  the  orifice,  the  ragged  and  stiff  leaflets,  athero- 
matous ])atches  on  the  surface  of  the  aortic  intima,  are  all  capable 
of  throwing  the  blood-stream  into  aiulible  vibrations  as  it  passes 
through  the  ring  without  in  the  least  acting  as  an  obstruction,  an 
important  fact  in  its  bearing  on  the  clinical  features  of  the  case. 

In  predominating  aortic  stenosis,  on  the  other  hand,  some  de- 
gree of  regurgitation  is  very  likely  to  occur,  as  has  l>een  stated  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  obstruction  at  this  orifice.  The  thicken- 
ing and  rigidity  of  the  valve  flaps,  which  prevent  their  being 
thrown  widely  open  bv  the  emerging  stream,  also  interfere  with 
their  complete  closure  as  ventricular  contraction  ends.  Hence  a 
portion  of  the  blood-wave  finds  its  way  l>ack  into  tlie  ventricle.  In 
other  cases  one  of  the  cusps  may  be  f(»nostrated,  or  for  some  other 
reason  incom{>etent,  wliereas  its  fellows  are  not,  biding  only  incapa- 
ble of  opening  in  a  normal  manner. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  combined  aortic 
stenosis  and  regurgitation  partake  in  character  and  gravity  of  the 
features  which  are  special  to  the  predominating  lesion.  If  incom- 
petence is  the  greater,  compensation  is  possible  for  years  without 
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the  intlividiial  being  made  aware  of  its  proseiicc,  Tf  stenosis  pre- 
dominates and  is  prononncedj  the  left  ventriele  is  not  likely  to 
estahlish  sneh  a  degree  of  hyfiertrophy  as  will  maintain  complete 
ade4piaey  for  very  long.  The  reflux j  even  if  slight,  as  measured 
bv  actual  uiiantitv.  is  yet  snttieieiit  to  eanse  more  or  less  dilatation 
of  the  chamber,  and  hence  the  driving  fi>ree  of  its  wall  is  iutpaired. 
Consequently,  the  patient  is  niore  apt  to  notice  »omc  breathlessness 
and  perha[>s  palpitatic»n  under  efindttiuiis  that  ooght  not  to  affect 
him  were  r*ithor  stenosis  alone  or  regurgitation  alone  the  lesion* 

Phyeical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  are  modified  also  by  this 
combination,  and  display  in  varying  proportion  the  characters  of 
each  ilefect.  Thus  the  pulse  is  neither  so  large  and  colhipsing  as 
in  pure  aortic  regurgitation,  nor  so  small  and  slow  as  in  nneompli- 
cated  stenosis,  but  is  collapsing  and  also  small  ('a|)illary  pulsa- 
tion and  Duroj'.iez's  double  femoral  bruit  are  either  absent  or  very 
imjierfcctly  obtained. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  chest-w*all  is  not  so  forci- 
ble ami  extensive  as  in  free  regnrgitation,  and  the  apex-beat  in  size 
and  displacement  partakes  ratlier  of  the  cliararter  of  stenosis, 
llypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  more  apjiarent  than  is  its  dila- 
tation with  thickening. 

The  hand  is  very  apt  to  perceive  a  systolic  thrill  in  the  aortic 
area,  and  |»ercussion  demonstrates  that  the  heart  is  not  so  large  as 
in  nncombined  aortic  insntlieiency. 

There  are  two  murmurs,  of  which  the  systolic  is  likely  to  be 
intense  and  rasping,  while  the  diastolic  is  of  inferior  prominence 
in  all  resjK^cls.  The  sounds  normally  heard  in  the  so<*ond  right 
interspace  and  in  the  cervical  arteries  are  likely  to  be  absent  and 
replaced  by  murmurs. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  tliis  comliinatiou  is  as  a  matter 
of  fact  very  difhcult,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  deti- 
nitely  whether  both  conditions  are  united  or  not.  This  is  emphat- 
ically true  if  the  case  is  seen  for  the  first  time  after  compensation 
has  failed.  Relative  mitral  i n si ifKci en cy  or  pronounced  feeble- 
ness of  fhe  left  ventricle  may  then  modify  the  pulse*  soumls*  and 
murmurs  in  the  manner  jnst  descriWd,  However,  if  the  fem- 
oral artery  is  auscultated,  and  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  accu- 
rately ontliueil  by  pcrciissifm,  Dnroziez's  sign  w^ill  declare  the 
freedom  of  the  reflux,  and  percussion  Tvill  demonstrate  the  enor^ 
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mous  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  secondary  to  free  regurgitA- 
tion  without  obstruction. 

A  moderately  slow,  small,  yet  collapsing  pulse,  a  vigorous, 
rather  circumscribed,  not  greatlj'  displaced  apex-impulse,  a  systolic 
aortic  thrill  and  bruit  without  powerfully  throbbing  and  thrilling 
cervical  arteries,  absence  of  double  femoral  souffle,  and  no  de- 
monstrable capillary  pulse — these  signs,  together  with  a  regurgi- 
tant murmur,  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  stenosis  and  insuffi- 
ciency coexist,  but  that  the  former  probably  i)redominates.  The 
sphygmograph  ought  to  show  the  rounded  summit  and  anacrotic 
notch  of  obstruction  and  the  ill-sustained  down  stroke  of  regurgi- 
tation (see  Figs.  54  and  06). 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  double  defect  is  certainly 
far  from  favourable,  either  as  to  length  of  life  or  as  to  restora- 
tion of  heart-power,  when  this  has  once  given  way.  This  certainly 
applies  to  pronounced  stenosis  with  regurgitation,  whereas  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  minor  degree  of  narrowing  might,  by  rendering 
regurgitation  less  free,  serve  to  protect  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle 
against  the  s])eedily  damaging  effects  of  free  reflux  through  a 
widely  patent  orifice. 


CHAPTEPw   XV 

THE    PROGNOSIS    OF    VALVULAR    HEART-DISEASE 
IN    GENERAL 


Something  has  been  siuJ  alroiuly  on  thn  subject  of  pro^osis 
in  the  chapters  devotcni  U)  the  iriLUviilual  valve-lesions,  and  tliere- 
fore  some  repetition  will  Ik*  unavoidable.  In  attempting  to  fore- 
cant  the  coiirs^e  and  terniination  of  a  given  ease  one  shonld  eoii- 
sider  { 1 )  tlie  speeial  elnrraeters  of  the  le^iim,  {2}  the  degree  of  the 
secondary  effects  in  the  heart  and  other  organs,  and  (3)  extraneous 
factors  of  age,  temperaineiit,  envinmnient,  etc. 

The  characters  of  valvular  tlieease  which  iiifliieneo  ]irugnosis 
aro  its  nature,  Im^ation,  and  degree,  and  these  eannut  always  be 
considered  separately.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated 
that  stenosis  is  a  more  serions  defect  than  is  regurgitation,  and  yet 
its  gravity  di^pends  largely  on  its  Iwation,  Furthermore,  the 
amount  of  disturbance  to  the  circulation  is  determined  so  much 
by  the  de|rree  of  the  hi<*al  deft*ct  that  this  latter  may  render  most 
serious  a  valvniar  disease,  which  from  its  nature  and  situation 
alone  won  hi  ordinarily  furnish  a  more  favourable  prognosis.  In 
fact  the  forecast  is  so  largely  basc^d  on  tlie  nm<lition8  of  each  case 
that  one  W(>uld  go  far  astray  if  be  were  to  be  guided  by  general 
principles  alone. 

Although  aortic  insntlieiency  is  t^>  be  ranked  first  as  regards 
gravity,  still  a  dit^tiuction  should  be  made  Iji^tween  cases  originat* 
ing  in  the  ycnmg  in  endocarditis,  corrmionly  rbeuuuifie,  and  those 
of  atheromatous  origin,  observed  at  or  beyond  middle  age*  In  the 
fonner  group  great  compensatory  hypertrophy  and  a  healthy 
heart-musele  may  enable  the  organ  to  functionate  adequately  for 
many  years,  far  longer  indeed  than  do  many  eases  of  mitral  dia- 
eaae,  alrhttugh  in  itself  this  latter  is  considered  a  less  serious 
lesion.  On  the  other  hand,  w^hen  aortic  incompetence  is  due  to  a 
sclerotic  process,  the  myocardium  is  rarely  healthy  and  compensa- 
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tion  is  short  lived,  or  indeed  is  never  perfect.  In  such  a  case  prog- 
nosis is  grave  from  the  start.  It  is  in  this  particular  lesion  that 
sudden  and  unexpect^  death  is  likely  to  take  place.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  the  only  valvular  disease  which  so  terminates,  since  when 
death  occurs  unexpectedly  in  other  defects  it  is  very  exceptionally 
instantaneous,  and  then  is  the  result  of  some  accident,  such  as  em- 
bolism, or  it  terminates  weary  weeks  or  months  of  failing  heart- 
power. 

'  In  aortic  regurgitation  it  is  not  very  rare  for  patients  to  fall 
dead  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health.  When- 
ever compensation  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  failure,  sudden 
death  in  this  disease  is  not  a  very  remote  possibility.  Moreover, 
compensation  may  be  broken  at  any  time  by  a  rheumatic  attack, 
and  once  impaired  it  is  rarely  restored.  Absence  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  are  therefore 
prognostically  grave,  since  they  indicate  free  reflux  and  feeble 
ventricular  resistance. 

Stenosis  of  the  aortic  ring  presents  a  less  grave  prognosis  than 
does  regurgitation  at  this  orifice.  The  reason  for  this  difference 
is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  of  the  two  lesions  on  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle.  A  narrowing  of  the  outlet  leads  to  hypertrophy  with 
relatively  little  dilatation,  unless  of  course  the  obstruction  be  so 
pronounced  that  the  chamber  is  unable  to  empty  itself  during  sys- 
tole, and  stasis  results  behind  the  point  of  constriction.  So  long 
as  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  is  able  to  discharge  its  contents  with 
each  contraction,  and  the  effect  of  the  lesion  is  limited  to  the  ven- 
tricular wall,  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  life  for  many  years 
without  distressing  symptoms,  and  even  of  death  at  the  end  through 
some  intercurrent  affection,  is  good.  When,  however,  compensa- 
tion in  this  disease  is  once  destroyed,  there  is  small  likelihood  of 
its  repair,  and  the  prognosis  becomes  very  serious.  Yet  in  this,  as 
other  lesions,  it  is  its  severity,  even  more  than  its  nature  and  loca- 
tion, which  determines  the  degree  of  it^  seriousness.  An  extreme 
stenosis  as  regards  length  of  life  is  even  worse  than  free  regurgi- 
tation. When  the  two  lesions  are  combined  the  ])rognosis  is  as  a 
rule  more  unfavourable. 

Of  the  two  mitral  defects,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  stenosis 
is  the  more  serious.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  disease  is  not 
stationary,  but  tends  to  grow  more  pronounced  in  consequence  of 
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contraction  of  the  newly  formed  fibrous  tissue  and  of  the  increase 
of  fibriiie  dt*positcd  upon  the  vegetations.  Another  reason,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on*  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of  the  secondary 
etfects  on  the  heart.  Alitrul  regurgitation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
under  ordinary  circuuistanees  the  must  favourable  of  the  four 
lesions  situated  in  the  left  heart.  When  the  leak  is  not  too  free  and 
there  are  no  serious  complications,  such  as  aortic  stenosis  and  ad- 
herent pericardium^  the  defect  in  question  is  not  incompatible  with 
long  life  and  great  mental  and  bodily  vigour.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, for  the  regurgitation  to  be  so  free  that  this  relatively  benign 
disease  is  thereby  converted  into  a  very  serious  one,  Leyden  states 
that  sudden  death  occurs  in  only  2  per  cent  of  mitral  disease. 

With  the  exception  of  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency,  diseases 
of  valves  of  the  right  heart  are  so  infrequent  that  nothing  needs  to 
be  added  to  what  has  been  said  already  concerning  their  prognosis 
in  the  respective  chapters.  Inconii^Ketence  of  the  right  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  valves  secondary  to  other  diseases  is  generally  regarded  as 
of  serious  im|K>rt,  not  hocanse  it  tbreatens  life  directly,  having,  as 
it  is  said,  a  safety-valve  action,  but  because  it  indicates  serious  dis- 
proportion Ix^tween  the  degree  of  the  primary  disease  and  the 
strength  of  tbe  right  ventricle.  If  it  occurs  with  anything  like  the 
frequency  claiuu'd  for  it  by  Gibson,  then  one  should  not  attach 
to  it  a  very  unfav<iurable  prognosis.  Nevertlieless  the  degi*ee  of 
importance  to  be  attributed  to  it  dej)ends  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  prirmu'v  affection.  If  it  Ik?  secondary  to  vesicular  emphysema 
or  to  valvular  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  as  i>ronounced 
mitral  stenosis,  the  develrtpment  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  must 
he  looked  njion  as  an  omen  of  impending  disaster*  This  form  of 
tricuspid  disease  cannot  he  regarded  as  a  separate  and  independ- 
ent atTeetion,  and  therefore  shouhl  he  classed  among  the  secondary 
effects  of  valvular  disease,  which  are  now  to  be  discussed  in  their 
bearing  on  prognosis. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  although  the  nature 
and  si^at  of  vahndar  defcvts  influence  their  prognosis,  yet  it  is 
their  inietmitj  to  whicli  we  must  chiefly  look  when  directing  our 
attention  to  the  heart.  It  has  been  distinctly  stated  in  previous 
chapters  that  in  estimating  the  extent  of  a  valvular  defect  one 
must  not  rely  Ufwi^n  tbe  intensity  of  the  munnur^  but  upon  the  evi- 
dences  of  disordered  circulation.     These  are  the  secondary  effects 
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or  signs  which  are  of  such  value  oftentimes  in  making  a  diagnosis 
as  well  as  in  stating  the  prognosis. 

One  reason  for  the  grave  outlook  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis 
is  the  fact  that  this  defect  occasions  widespread  stasis  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  pulmonary  and  venous  systems,  while  the  diminished 
supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle  leads  to  shrinkage  in  the  size 
of  this  cavity.  If  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  has  become 
greatly  reduced  in  diameter,  no  amount  of  vigour  of  the  left  auri- 
cle and  right  ventricle  can  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  blood- 
stream. It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  pulmonary  system 
and  right  heart,  systemic  veins,  and  abdominal  organs  are  bound 
to  become  engorged. 

In  mitral  incompetence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  left  auricle  and 
pulmonary  veins  may  he  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  regurgitat- 
ing stream  for  a  long  time.  Moreover,  the  left  ventricle  imdergoes 
hyj)ertrophy,  and  forcibly  ejects  into  the  aorta  all  that  portion  of 
the  blood  that  does  not  escape  into  the  auricle.  There  is  not  so 
marked  a  tendency  to  disturbance  of  general  nutrition.  Yet,  of 
two  typical  cases  of  mitral  disease,  the  one  constrictive  and  the  other 
regurgitant,  if  the  fonner  with  its  natural  tendency  to  greater  stasis 
actually  displays  less  pronounced  secondary  effects,  it  offers  a 
better  rather  than  a  graver  prognosis,  because  compensation  is 
complete.  The  general  venous  stasis  in  the  regurgitant  case 
evinces  either  such  a  freedom  of  reflux  that  the  parts  behind 
could  not  long  withstand  it,  and  comixnisation  was  necessarily 
lost,  or  that  compensation  was  not  able  to  take  place  at  all.  Even 
if  treatment  should  succeed  in  reinstating  the  circulation,  still  the 
fact  of  compensation  having  once  been  lost  would  render  the  prog- 
nosis worse  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  stenosis  in  which  com- 
pensation had  never  been  impaired. 

Again,  compare  a  case  of  ]>erfectly  compensated  insufficiency 
of  the  aortic  valves  with  one  of  extreme  narrowing  of  that  orifice 
in  which  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  is  beginning  to  outbalance 
the  hypertrophy,  and  signs  of  stasis  arc  ap]K»aring  in  the  pulmo- 
nary and  general  venous  systems.  In  one,  secondary  effects  are 
limited  to  the  heart  and  shown  by  the  adjustment  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle to  the  altered  conditions.  In  the  oihor  they  have  passed 
beyond  the  heart  and  invaded  the  remainder  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus.     It  is  plain  that  here  the  degree  of  the  lesion  has  re- 
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versed  fho  usual  orJer  of  things  as  respects  the  prognosis  in  these 
two  valvukr  defects. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  how  unreliable  woidd  be  a  prog- 
nosis in  valvular  heart-disease,  which  was  not  based  on  a  careful 
^tiuly  iy{  the  extent,  even  more  than  tlie  nature  and  location,  of  the 
piirtieuhir  defeat,  and  that  individual  cardiac  conditions  deter- 
mine tlie  rehitive  gravity  of  eac!i  case.  Nevertheless^  I  must  re- 
pcitt  that  my  experience  leads  me  to  agree  with  Broadbent  in  the 
opinion  that,  generally  spraking,  af>rtie  regurgitation  is  the  most 
serious  and  mitral  regurgitation  the  most  favourable  of  the  four 
valvular  diseases  of  the  left  heart.  1lje  two  stenoses  occupy  an 
intermediate  poRiriim,  and  uf  tliese,  mitral  eunstrietiim  is  tlie 
graver.  This  sul)jeet  is  stil!  further  complicated  by  the  consid- 
eration that  there  are  still  other  factors  that  must  Im*  rrrkniit-d 
with.  For  the  most  part  these  are  of  minor  iniportanee,  and 
yet  smne  of  thcni  make  strongly  for  <>r  against  an  encouraging 
forecast. 

Complications. — The  gravity  nf  any  valvular  defect  is  neces- 
sarily enhanced  by  the  existence  of  complications,  althongh  to 
what  extent  is  determined  in  great  measure  by  tlie  nature  of  the 
complication.  Intercurrent  acute  flisorders^  which  act  as  compli- 
cations wliile  thi\v  last,  art-  considered  by  themselves.  ITero  are 
dis4:'ussed  only  such  elironie  local  altcratiniis  and  diseases  of  other 
viscera  as  must  of  a  necessity  unfavourably  atTwt  tlie  course  of 
valvular  lesions.  Pericardial  adhesions,  whether  strictly  internal 
or  such  as  bind  the  heart  to  some  of  the  surrounding  parts,  cer- 
tainly exercise  a  malign  influence,  since  they  interfere  more  or  less 
seriously  either  witli  the  estal»lishment  or  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
(puUe  compensation.  Tlieir  ctfect  is  spc^cially  detrimental  if  by 
fixation  of  a  ehandier  in  the  state  of  dilatation  they  prevent  its 
reduction  and  ctficifut  hyi>ertropliy.  I  have  seen  this  more  than 
once  exhibited  in  a  ease  of  mitral  incomj>eteTiee  in  which  fixation 
of  the  left  heart  threw  extra  strain  upon  the  right  ventricle,  as 
evinced  by  its  ready  dilatability.  When  a  chronic  adhesive  medi- 
astinitis  holds  the  right  heart  adherent  back-pressure  on  the  two 
cava^  and  liver  is  increased.  The  pseudo-cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
leads  in  time  to  obstinate  ascites,  and  patients  succumb  to  the 
hepatic  complication  long  before  they  would  be  likely  to  die  from 
cardiac  inadequacy  alone.     Moreover,  au  adherent  pericardium 
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not  infrequently  renders  futile  therapeutic  eflForts  which  prove 
highly  efficacious  in  cases  without  such  complication. 

The  association  of  two  or  more  valve-lesions  affects  prognosis, 
not  by  shortening  life  necessarily,  although  such  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect,  but  by  rendering  impossible  the  development  of  perfect 
compensation  and  compelling  extraordinary  carefulness,  lest  what 
small  measure  of  compensation  already  exists  be  broken  down  alto- 
gether. The  reader  will  find  more  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter 
on  Combined  Valvular  Lesions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  chronic  nephritis  is  a  very  grave 
complication.  Not  only  does  the  renal  act  badly  on  the  cardiac 
affection,  but  this  latter,  by  lowering  blood-pressure  in  the  renal 
arteries,  intensifies  the  insufficiency  of  the  kidneys.  The  evils  of 
uraemia  are  then  likely  to  be  added  to  those  of  defective  circula- 
tion. The  chronic  nephritis  renders  it  unlikely  that  the  patient 
will  live  out  the  term  of  years  that  would  naturally  be  granted  him 
by  his  valvular  defect  alone.  The  kidney  complication  also  ren- 
ders less  availing  all  attempts  to  remove  dropsy  whenever  it 
appears. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  often  seen  in  combination  with 
valvular  disease,  excepting  of  course  pulmonary  stenosis.  When  it 
occurs,  however,  I  believe  it  enhances  the  gravity  of  prognosis,  for 
I  cannot  see  how  they  can  fail  to  react  injuriously  on  each  other. 
Anything  which,  like  valvular  disease,  impairs  nutrition  must  nec- 
essarily lessen  the  likelihood  of  successful  resistance  to  tubercu- 
losis, while  the  destruction  of  lung-tissue  must  seriously  affect  the 
already  damaged  heart. 

Harmful  blood-states,  as  chloro}iis  and  anwmiay  affect  progno- 
sis in  proportion  to  their  severity  and  their  amenability  to  treat- 
ment. 

Bheumatic  Diathesis. — Some  individiuils  display  a  marked 
tendency  to  rheumatic  attacks,  either  acute  or  subacute,  and  every 
now  and  then  suffer  from  pains  in  shoulder,  wrist,  or  other  joints. 
In  such  the  outlook  is  not  bright,  for  the  reason  that  any  one  or  all 
of  these  mild  attacks  may  be  attended  by  fresh  endocardial  inflam- 
mation either  of  the  same  or  other  valves,  or  that  pericarditis  may 
develop.  Even  if  an  active  endocarditis  is  not  excited,  the  changes 
already  set  up  in  the  valves  nuiy  be  rendered  pn)<j:ressive.  Conse- 
quently, a  case  furnishing  favourable  prognosis  originally  may  be 
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c'unvertt'd  into  uiie  of  a  luo^t  seriuus  Duture.  In  u  word,  therefore, 
I'ecurrences  of  rlieumatij^m,  no  matter  how  mild,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  affording  a  gluoiny  prugiiusis  in  any  case  of  valvular  disease. 

Digestive  and  Bronchial  Bisorders* — Thcse^  like  rhcnniatism, 
yet  ill  a  diifercnt  way^  are  capable  of  unfavourably  affecting  prog- 
nosis. Disturbance  of  the  digestive  fuoetioii  is  not  infrequently 
observed  in  victims  of  valvular  disease  in  whom  careful  examina- 
tion faik  to  detect  signs  of  secondary  effects  in  other  organs.  The 
ehylopoietic  viscera  xnay  have  their  function  impaired  by  lack  of 
arterial  blcMjd  of  good  quality,  cardiopatlis  beiug  often  ana?mic,  or 
in  aortic  cases  by  a  defective  flushing  with  arterial  blood,  or  in 
mitral  patients  by  passive  congestion,  this  last  being  too  slight 
to  be  recognised  by  ordinary  means  of  exanunation.  Whether  the 
indigestion  is  owing  to  such  causes  or  is  the  result  of  improper 
food  or  faulty  habits  in  eating,  it  is  likelj"  to  impair  general,  and 
hence  cardiac  nutritioHj  and  thus  render  prognosis  less  encour- 
aging. 

A  tendency  to  acute  bronchial  catarrhs  in  mitral  patients  not 
only  evinces  greater  pidmonary  congestion  than  is  otherwise  appar- 
ent, but  also  renders  them  lialile  to  an  attack  of  bronchi tis,  which 
may  at  any  time  severely  strain  compensation.  In  them,  there- 
fore, prognosis  cannot  Ik?  looked  u|M>n  as  so  favourable  as  if  they 
were  less  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes  and  did  not  so  easily 
get  up  a  cuughj  for  the  severe  expiratory  effort  of  coughing  gub- 
jects  the  right  ventricle  to  added  strain. 

Age* — The  prognosis  of  valvular  disease  is  more  serious  at 
either  extreme  of  life  and  most  favourable  in  young  adults.  In 
elderly  individuals  the  myocardium  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  degen- 
erated, and  although,  as  Leyden  Mieves,  conipeni^ation  is  often 
as  jwrfect  as  in  the  young,  it  is  more  easily  destroyed.  Further- 
more, the  sclerotic  process,  which  is  usually  responsible  for  the 
valvular  defect,  is  progressive,  and  one  possesses  no  means  of  fore- 
casting whether  these  changes  will  progress  slowly  or  rapidly.  I 
recall  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  of  sixty-four  in  whom  1  detected 

as  of  aortic  sclerosis  and  probable  coronary  sclerosis  in  explana- 
tion of  his  attacks  of  angina  w^itbout  any  evidence  of  valvular  in- 
competence or  of  stenosis.  Yet  at  his  death,  less  than  three  years 
subsequently,  the  autopsy  disclosed,  I  have  been  informed,  well- 
marked  insufficiency  of  the  atheromatous  aortic  valves,  signs  of 
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the  lesion  having  developed  and  IxH^n  detected  by  his  physician 
some  months  prior  to  his  death. 

The  gravity  of  the  i)rognosis  in  childhood  is  attributable  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  heart-muscle,  although 
free  from  degenerations,  is  easily  exhausted.  The  chest  is  small 
and  affords  scant  room  for  the  often  enormous  hearts  observed  in 
children  with  long-standing  valvular  disease.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  much  of  valvular  disease  in  children  must  have  observed  that 
they  are  strikingly  unconscious  of  symj)toms  which  in  adults  occa- 
sion complaint.  They  are  highly  sensitive  to  pain,  yet  appear  to 
pay  no  attention  to  paljiitation  and  shortness  of  breath  during 
play;  although  the  onlooker  may  observe  tumultuous  action  of 
the  heart,  hurried  breathing,  and  cyanosis.  Children  are  therefore 
very  likely  to  overstrain  their  already  damaged  hearts;  and  that 
this  does  not  occur  more  frequently  is  quite  remarkable.  These 
little  ones  are  excitable  and  emotional,  and  therefore  unable  to 
exert  the  self-control  so  oft(»n  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
compensation.  They  often  display  astonishingly  vigorous  ap])e- 
tites  and  overload  their  stomachs  with  the  sweetmeats  and  dainties 
they  crave,  and  are  permitted  by  indulgent  parents  to  have.  These 
ferment  with  the  formation  of  gas,  which,  distending  the  digestive 
organs,  causes  th(»m  to  crowd  upward  upon  and  still  further  em- 
barrass the  heart  in  its  action.  Lastly,  rheumatism  in  childhood 
is  so  insidious  and  atypical  that  it  is  very  freipiently  overlooked. 
Prompt  and  etticient  treatment  is  not  instituted,  and  this  disease 
being  frequent  in  early  years  of  life  excites  fresh  attacks  of  endo- 
carditis, lights  up  a  pericarditis,  or  renders  existing  valve-lesions 
progressive.  Mitral  stenosis  in  young  children  is  particularly  im- 
favourable.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  valvular  disease  at  this 
period  of  life  is  very  likely  to  end  fatally  In^fore  the  patient 
reaches  adult  age  either  directly  or  through  complications. 

Temperament. — This  possesses  a  not  unimportant  relation  to 
the  prognosis  of  the  diseases  now  under  consideration.  The  pa- 
tient who  is  impulsive,  impetuous,  and  thoughtless  is  like  a  child 
unaccustomed  to  self-control,  and  if  required  to  exercise  self-re- 
straint frets  and  chafes  in  spirit.  Such  a  j)erson  will  be  forever 
committing  indiscreet  acts,  and  will  only  acquire  with  difficulty 
that  patience  and  equipoise  of  spirit  which  serve  as  ballast  to 
damaged  hearts.     Individuals  given  to  outbursts  of  anger,   to 
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worry,  to  fretting  over  triitcs,  and  who  appear  never  to  become 
recoiioiled  to  their  physical  diBability,  can  never  be  expected  to 
rctitin  tlieir  conipeni^ation  so  well  or  so  long  as  will  those  who 
always  have  tbeniselves  well  in  hand.  Verily,  all  cardiopaths 
should  bear  in  uiiud  fbat  Bible  utterance,  *'  He  that  riiletb  his  own 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city," 

Sex* — Mitral  disease,  and  in  particular  mitral  stenosis,  is  more 
frequent  in  the  fair  sex,  while  men  are  more  subject  to  aortic  in- 
sufficiency. In  a  sense,  therefore,  sex  may  be  said  to  exert  a  gen- 
eral Lnfluenee  upon  prognosis.  The  inquiry  that  now  concerns  us 
is  how  does  sex  atfect  tlie  progiu>sis  of  a  given  valvular  lesion  after 
it  has  once  been  established,  without  reference  to  its  nature.  In 
other  woi^dsj  wdiat  is  the  relative  prognosis,  ceteris  paribm^  of  the 
same  defect  in  the  two  sexes.  This  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
decision,  since  it  involves  questions  of  habits,  occupation,  etc. 
Fenjales  are  ex|Kised  to  certain  jK^rils  of  preguancy  and  child- 
bearing,  while,  on  the  other  band,  men  have  to  encounter  even 
greater  dangers  incident  to  iK?cupations  that  often  produce  cardiac 
overstrain.  The  reader  wnll  find  these  influences  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  chapter  on  Treatment  of  Valvular  Disease  in  Oeu- 
eral  One  res[)eet  wherein  women  usually  furnish  a  more  favour- 
able prognosis  than  do  males  is  that  of  habits — that  is,  a  greater 
freedom  from  the  injurious  effects  of  excess  in  tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  venery.  Women  are  generally  held  to  be  more  emotional  and 
excitable  than  men,  yet  in  the  matter  of  self-control  they  seem  to 
me  to  possess  an  advantage  over  tlieir  brothers.  The  most  marked 
instances  I  have  ever  seen  of  ajiprehension — nay,  of  alarm  and 
nervous  agitation — lest  the  examination  result  in  the  discovery  of  a 
heart-lesion,  luive  been  in  young  men.  The  female  sex  is  more 
prone  to  ana-mia  and  chlorosis,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  these 
blood-states  is  too  well  know^l  to  require  more  than  this  passing 
reference.  In  most  other  respects  I  think  the  question  of  sex  re- 
solves itself  into  that  of  the  iudividnab 

Occupation.^ — -This  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  prognosis. 
The  day  labourer  who  earns  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  cannot  lie  expected  to  keep  his  compensation  intact  for  »o 
long  as  will  he  whose  vocation  does  not  subject  his  heart  to  the 
possibility  of  overstrain.  All  authors  are  agreed  in  the  declaration 
that  nothing  in  the  daily  life  of  these  patients  affects  their  hearts, 
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and  hence  the  prognosis,  more  disastrously  than  does  severe  and 
prolonged  or  too  oft-repeated  physical  exertion.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  mitral  narrowing,  even  in  the  stage  of  compensation. 
Patients  with  well-comi)ensated  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves 
may  endure  overstrain  for  a  time  without  apparent  injury ;  but  so 
soon  as  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  has  begim  to  gain  the  as- 
cendency over  hypertrophy,  a  continuance  of  the  strain  will  in- 
evitably result  in  a  breakdown,  and  that  too  at  no  very  distant 
date  in  most  instances. 

Habits — These  are  matters  of  utmost  importance  if  the  lives 
of  patients  with  valvular  disease  are  to  be  prolonged.  They 
should  be  minutely  inquired  into,  therefore,  by  the  medical  at- 
tendant. The  daily  life  of  these  sufferers  should  be  ordered  on 
the  principle  of  moileration  in  all  things.  Whatever  is  injurious 
to  a  healthy  person  is  doubly  so  to  one  with  an  unsound  heart. 
Consequently  a  prognosis  which,  as  regards  everything  else,  may 
be  good,  may  be  rendered  very  uncertain,  if  not  actually  bad,  by 
the  discovery  of  evil  practices.  By  these  are  meant  particularly 
excess  in  tobacco,  alcohol,  or  other  narcotics,  and  in  sexual  in- 
dulgence. But  patients  may  also  increase  the  gravity  of  prog- 
nosis by  gluttony,  loss  of  sleep,  exciting  novel  reading,  gaming, 
etc. — in  short,  by  whatever  promotes  nervous  and  cardiac  ex- 
citement. 

Home  Surronnding^s. — These  include  all  those  matters  of  sanita- 
tion, as  dampness,  sunshine,  ventilation,  drainage,  the  aHjility  to 
obtain  suitable  food  and  clothing,  freedom  or  not  from  domestic 
worry  and  annoyances,  opiH)rtunity  for  rcKireation,  etc. — in  a  word, 
the  residential  and  social  conditions  which  in  all  of  us  make  for 
happy,  contented  lives. 

The  prognosis  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  as  good  as  that  of  him  who  is  able  to  command  everything 
that  can  minister  to  his  comfort  and  well-being.  If,  e.  g.,  a  pa- 
tient with  mitral  stenosis  or  a  failing  aortic  insufficiency  is  com- 
pelled by  the  exigencies  of  his  jnirse  or  rn virontncnt  to  labour  or 
to  ascend  wearisome  flights  of  stairs  or  steep  acclivities  upon  re- 
turning to  his  home,  no  matter  how  often  this  may  be,  he  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  keep  this  up  Avithout  eventually  suffering 
injury.  These  and  many  other  matters  may  seem  too  obvious 
to  require  mention,  and  yet  they  are  details  which  the  physician 
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must  take  into  consideration  if  he  would  form  a  reliable  prog- 
nosis. 

The  Probable  Effect  on  the  Patient  of  the  Knowledge  of  his 
LeiioE, — This  is  a  mattefj  in  my  opinion,  having  a  decided  bearing 
on  prognosis,  and  whichj  therefore,  should  Ik^  discussed.  Physi- 
cians and  the  laity  generally  believe  a  cardiopath  must  not  be 
informed  of  the  fact  when  he  is  found  to  have  a  cardiac  defect,  lest 
he  be  alarmed  and  become  morbid  and  introsi>ective.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  nervous,  apprehensive  persons  who  would  be  harm- 
fully affected  by  such  knowledge.  When  such  is  the  case  I  believe 
it  renders  prognosis  less  favourable,  because  if  kept  in  ignorance 
of  his  true  condition  he  is  not  prepared  to  avoid  whatever  may  be 
harmful.  If  detrimental  influences  are  to  be  shunned,  patients 
must  have  explained  to  them  how  and  why  these  are  injurious 
to  them,  since  the  doctor's  dictum  in  this  regard  is  not  enough 
for  an  intelligent  |>erson.  Kept  in  ignorance  or  put  off  with  an 
evasive  answer,  he  may  be  set  to  pondering  and  conjecturing^  and 
hence  to  fancying  his  condition  is  worse  than  it  really  is.  I  Be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  it  is  a  positive  gain  to  a  cardiopath  to  acquaint 
him  with  at  least  a  part  if  not  all  of  the  truth.  Of  course  he  docs 
not  need  to  lie  informed  with  brutal  abruptness,  but  gi^titly  and  in 
a  manner  calculated  not  to  frighten  him  unduly.  The  individual 
who  cannot  Iw^ar  even  a  part  of  the  truth  without  detriment  will 
assuredly  furnish  a  less  favourable  prognosis  tlian  he  who,  know- 
ing the  truth,  accej)ts  it  philosophically,  and  determines  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  InirgaiiL 

The  Effect  of  Digitalis  on  the  Patient. — It  goes  without  saying 
that  when  valvular  disease  has  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  administration  of  digitalis  the  prognosis  is  not  good  even 
at  the  best.  Thus  much  any  one  knows,  but  only  a  few,  if  any, 
are  able  to  prognosticate  how  nuieh  longer  the  heart  is  going  to 
Ijear  up,  even  sustained  l)y  such  a  prop.  In  such  a  case,  as 
pointed  out  by  Leyden,  a  certain  degree  of  information  may  be 
derivetl  fnuu  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  remedy. 

If  the  beneficial  action  of  digitalis  is  quickly  lost  after  its 
administration  has  been  discontinued,  and  the  heart  manifest  its 
need  of  this  tonic  by  a  speedy  return  of  symptoms,  the  prognosis 
is  serious,  for  it  indicates  myocardial  inadequacy.  It  is  a  still 
more  unfavourable  indication  if  from  time  to  time  the  dose  of 
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digitalis  has  to  be  increased  to  maintain  its  effect,  for  it  points  to 
the  not  distant  arrival  of  a  time  when  the  heart  will  cease  to 
respond  to  the  remedy,  and  the  end  will  not  be  far  to  seek. 

The  Belation  of  Prognosis  to  Life  Insurance — There  was  a  time 
when  an  individual  with  valvular  disease  was  rejected  indiscrimi- 
nately by  all  insurance  companies.  In  England,  and  by  some  com- 
panies now  in  this  country,  some  of  these  patients  are  accepted  as 
"  defective  risks,'  and  therefore  it  is  in  order  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject in  this  place.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons  with  valve- 
lesions  whom  I  would  reject  except  jK)S3ibly  for  a  very  limited 
term  of  years,  and  only  then  at  so  high  a  i)rcmium  as  to  make  it 
almost  prohibitive.  These  are  cases  of  pronounced  mitral  steno- 
sis and  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  leaflets.  Even  when  the  latter 
appears  compensated  there  is  always  the  jwssibility  of  sudden  and 
unexjK»cted  death,  which,  as  already  stated,  renders  prognosis  very 
uncertain.  Stenosis  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  pro- 
gressive, and  how  rapidly  this  tendency  will  dei*lare  itself  no  one 
can  foresee.  On  the  contrary,  mitral  regurgitation,  and  to  a  some- 
what less  degree  aortic  stenosis,  may  sometimes  be  considered  rea- 
sonably safe  risks  as  defectives.  It  will  be  noted  that  I  say  some- 
times. This  is  because,  no  matter  how  excellently  the  lesion  may 
be  compensated,  there  are  circmnstances  of  individuality  or  en- 
vironment which  determine  prognosis  adversely.  Therefore  the 
examiner  should  consider  exhaustively  and  intelligently  all  those 
factors  which  have  a  bearing  directly  or  remotely  on  the  prosjKJct 
of  the  patient  living  as  long  as  the  cliaracters  of  his  disease  might 
be  expected  to  allow.  Laborious  occupations  and  bad  habits  are,  in 
my  opinion,  a  bar  to  safe  insurance  of  these  risks.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  robust  young  man  who  knows  that  his  mitral  valves  leak, 
and  who  is  determined  to  order  his  daily  conduct  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  afford  his  lieart  the  very  Ix^st  chance  of  carrying  him 
through  to  middle  or  advanced  age,  may  often  prove  a  safer  risk 
than  many  another  sound  man  who  banks  on  his  fine  health  and 
splendid  physique. 


CHAPTER  XVT 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  VALVULAR  HEART-DISEASE 

Fkom  a  thernpeutic  standpoint,  cases  of  vahnilar  disease  are  to 
be  divided  into  three  elapses,  according  to  the  state  of  compensa- 
tion: (1)  Those  in  which  the  lesion  ia  compensated,  (2)  in  whieli 
com  J  len  sat  ion  is  inconipleto,  and  (3)  in  which  cardiac  inade- 
qnaej  is  so  prononnctnJ  that  compensation  is  wholly  w^anting.  We 
call  a  valvular  defect  compensated  when  the  cardiac  pump,  in 
spite  of  its  defect,  is  able  to  maintain  the  circnJation  in  nearly 
or  quite  its  iHjrmal  state,  and  there  are  no  symptoms  to  make  the 
patient  aware  of  liis  malady.  Under  such  circumstances  hiborious 
occupations,  athletic  exercises,  and  games  or  outdoor  sports  re- 
quiring consideruhle  strength  and  agility  are  endured  without 
more  hreatldessuess  or  palpitation  than  are  usual  with  persons 
having  sound  hearts.  In  the  second  class,  patients  are  still  able  to 
perform  their  daily  duties  and  engage  in  some  of  the  less  severe 
sports,  hut  it  is  with  nu^re  or  h^ss  distress  auJ  evident  signs  of  heart- 
strain.  There  are  difFerent  degrec*s  of  imjierfet^t  com|iensation  in 
this  class,  and  henee  it  is  one  of  wide  limits.  In  the  third  class, 
in  which  couapensation  is  wholly  lost,  patients  are  not  only  iiica- 
pacitated  fur  ]>hysieal  exercise,  but  the  circulatory  disturbance  is 
shown  I>y  stasis,  generally  by  (inlenui,  and  by  subjective  symptoms 
that  are  present  even  when  the  patient  is  at  rest  Wlien  compen- 
datlon  is  perfect,  examinntion  of  tire  heart  discloses  the  existence 
of  a  lesion,  but  no  secondary  effects  in  the  general  circulation.  In 
the  second  clast:  signs  of  more  or  leas  viscera!  and  venous  conges- 
tion are  detected,  although  subjective  symptoms  may  be  insignifi- 
cant,  and  in  the  third  these  reach  their  sev^erest  grade.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  treatment  appropriate  to  the  last  stage  is  not 
indicated  in  the  first.  Neither  do  patients  whose  compensation  is 
still  maintained  intact  require  the  same  strict  management  as  do 
those  who  are  heginning  to  manifest  failing  heart-power.     Conse- 
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quently,  in  dealing  with  the  management  of  valvular  heart-disease, 
I  shall  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  three  divisions  just  made. 

I.  COMPENSATION  BEING  STILL  PERFECT 

The  object  of  management  in  this  stage  is  the  maintenance  of 
cardiac  power.  Occasionally  a  patient  with  valvular  disease  seeks 
medical  advice  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  he  can  preserve  his 
heart  in  statu  quo.  As  a  rule,  however,  such  a  compensated  lesion 
is  discovered  accidentally  by  the  physician,  who  is  then  confronted 
by  the  query  whether  in  case  the  patient  is  ignorant  of  his  heart- 
disease  he  should  be  informed  of  it  or  not.  I  hold  that  in  such  a 
case  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
such  as  the  tem|)eranient  of  the  individual,  his  habits,  and  the 
nature  of  his  employment  and  manner  of  life.  If  the  knowledge 
that  ho  has  heart-disease  is  likely  to  frighten  him  and  render  him 
introspective,  then  the  knowledge  would  better  be  withheld,  unless, 
of  course,  he  is  leading  a  kind  of  existence  calculated  to  break 
down  his  comjjensation.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  the  part  of  wisdom,  to  inform  him  that  his  heart  is  not 
sound,  and  is  likely  to  be  damaged  by  his  manner  of  living.  In 
such  an  instance,  however,  the  infonnation  should  be  imparted  in 
a  iiuuiner  not  calculated  to  create  needless  alarm.  If  the  individ- 
luil  is  reasonable  and  cool-headed,  particularly  if  his  pursuits  are 
active,  I  believe  he  should  be  plainly  told  of  the  existence  of  his 
valvular  defect,  for,  other  things  being  equal,  the  knowledge  by  a 
person  that  he  has  a  locus  minoris  resistentiw  is  likely  to  make  for 
a  longer  lease  of  life. 

Since,  then,  the  aim  of  management  in  this  stage  is  to  preserve 
compensation,  the  physician  must  concern  himself  with  the  minut- 
est details  of  the  patient's  daily  life.  He  would  take  a  narrow 
view  of  a  case  indeed  who  contented  himself  with  the  (piestion  of 
medicinal  treatment.  Compensated  i^alve-de frets  require  not 
drugSy  hut  instruction  upon  the  following  points: 

Exercise. — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  suit- 
able to  all  forms  of  compensated  valve-defects  that  when  any  kind 
of  exercise  does  not  produce  symptoms  of  cardiac  strain  it  may  be 
permitted.  Indeed,  as  will  he  seen  later  on,  judicious  exercise 
promotes  compensatory  hypertrophy  in  some  forms  of  valvular  dis- 
ease.   There  are  other  lesions,  however,  which  by  their  very  nature 
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are  theoreticallv  likely  to  and  often  aetiially  Jo  suffer  injury  in 
time  from  severe  bodily  exertion.  This  statement  applies  particu- 
larly to  cases  of  mitral  stenosis.  If  the  left  auricnlo-ventricular 
opening  is  but  sliglitly  constrioted^  coDsiderable,  even  severe  physi- 
eal  effort  may  bi*  endured  without  symptoms,  but  as  a  rule  some 
shortness  of  breath  is  experiencedj  and  patients  should  be  explic- 
itly warned  against  pc^rsisting  in  their  exertion  when  dyspnoea  is 
felt.  The  effect  of  muscular  contraction  and  deepened  respiration 
incident  to  exercise  is  acceleration  of  the  flow  of  venous  blood  to 
the  right  heart  and  lungs»  If  the  blood  cannot  readily  pass  the 
mitral  ring^  it  beconies  dammed  back  in  the  left  auricle  and  pul- 
monic veinsy  engorging  and  overstraining  the  right  ventricle.  This 
may  resist  the  stress  for  a  time,  but  if  the  strain  is  too  prolonged 
or  too  frec|uently  re}>oated  the  cardiac  w^alls  finally  yield  and  the 
hypertrophy,  upon  wdiieh  adequate  compensation  ilepends,  is  su- 
persedetl  by  dilatation.  Therefore,  patients  with  pnmoiince^l 
mitral  stenosis,  even  when  eompensated,  should  be  cautioned 
against  violent,  prolonged,  or  too  oft-re|>eHted  exercise  of  a  severe 
kind.  Hurrying  up  stairs  or  hills,  running,  and  even  very  rapid 
walking,  fast  bicycle-riding,  sports  and  games  that  necessitate  run- 
ning and  springing  without  frequent  pauses  to  permit  recovery  of 
breatli — e.  g.,  fiirinus  sparring,  wrestling  and  fencing,  lawn-tennis, 
basketball,  and  the  like — are  among  the  kinds  of  exercise  particu- 
larly likely  to  harm  patients  with  mitral  stenosis,  even  wdien  com- 
pensated. On  the  other  hand,  if  they  indulge  m€>derately,  they 
may  enjoy  rowing,  paddling,  and  bowling,  Billiards,  golf,  and 
croquet  are  si»t*ei»Ily  suited  to  them,  while  some  may  lie  pci'mitted 
to  hunt,  and  nearly  all  t»*  tish.  When  the  constriction  is  not  pro- 
nounced, gentle  horselmek  riding,  slow  bicycling,  and  even  the 
lighter  kinds  of  gymnasium  work  are  permissible.  In  sjiecifying 
the  kind  of  exercise  and  sport  to  be  allowed,  the  physician  should 
always  bear  in  mind  the  {)ersonal  equation.  Tlie  degree  of  the 
lesion  and  tlie  gravity  of  its  secondary  effeets,  even  more  than  the 
nature  of  the  lesion,  rletenuiue  iUv  patient's  ability  to  endure  exer- 
ciee  without  harm.  The  indivi<lual  temperament,  judgment,  and 
power  of  self-restraint  are  also  of  great  importance.  The  physi- 
cian must  endeavour  to  infonn  himself  as  accurately  as  possible 
regarding  the  effect  of  any  given  kind  of  exercise  on  the  particu- 
lar patient  before  coming  to  a  decision. 
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What  has  been  said  of  mitral  stenosis  applies  also  to  cases  of 
aortic  obstruction  when  this  is  pronounced.  Slight  narrowing  of 
this  orifice  is  often  compatible  with  great  muscular  exertion  and 
active  exercise.  When,  however,  compensation  is  once  broken  in 
these  cases,  it  is  repaired  with  difficulty,  if  indeed  at  all,  and  there- 
fore good  judgment  and  careful  study  of  each  case  are  essential  to 
a  wise  decision.  In  these  cases  exercise  should  not  be  carried  to 
the  production  of  palpitation,  particularly  prolonged  palpitation. 
The  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  susceptible  of  far  greater  hyper- 
trophy than  is  that  of  the  right;  besides  the  effect  of  an  aortic 
stenosis  is  confined  for  a  time  at  least  to  the  ventricle,  and  does 
not  embrace  the  thin- walled  auricle,  and  consequently  exercise  is 
likely  to  be  better  endured  than  when  the  obstruction  is  at  the 
mitral  opening. 

The  next  in  order  on  an  ascending  scale,  as  regards  its  ability 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  exercise,  is  mitral  regurgitation.  In 
this  disease,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  during  diastole  there  is 
no  impediment  to  the  filling  of  the  ventricle,  and  notwithstanding 
that  a  portion  of  the  blood  gushes  back  during  systole  into  the  auri- 
cle, there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  engorgement  in  the  parts  back 
of  the  seat  of  lesion  as  in  mitral  constriction.  Of  course  the  meas- 
ure of  the  heart's  resistance  is  governed  by  the  degree  of  the  incom- 
petence and,  as  in  all  valve-lesions,  by  the  state  of  the  heart-muscle. 
If  the  leak  is  very  free,  compensation  is  not  so  apt  to  be  complete 
as  when  the  regurgitation  is  insignificant.  In  cases  of  well-com- 
pensated insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  continued  and  severe 
exercise  may  often  be  indulged  in  without  the  production  of  an- 
noying symptoms.  This  statement  applies  to  the  rheumatic  rather 
than  the  atheromatous  form  of  the  lesion.  I  know  an  attorney 
who,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  growing  lad,  had  a  pronounced 
though  jx^rfectly  compensated  mitral  insufficiency,  and  who  played 
lawn-tennis  enthusiastically  without  any  other  discomfort  on  the 
part  of  his  heart  than  the  consciousness  of  rapid,  strong  beating  of 
the  organ.  Despite  frequent  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinued to  indulge  in  this  sport  during  several  years,  and  is  now 
reported  to  be  so  well  that  he  does  not  know  he  has  a  heart.  An- 
other of  my  patients,  a  merchant  past  thirty,  with  a  mitral  incom- 
petence in  a  state  of  admirable  compensation,  is  much  given  to 
sparring  and  broadsword  practice,  which,  he  declares,  never  gave 
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iiini  nuy  i^hortness  of  breath  and  only  a  rapid  heart-action,  that 
subsided  so  t^oon  as  the  exertion  ceased.  Such  instances  are  not 
rare,  and  yet  severe  phyyieal  efforts  are  not  without  danger  to  these 
patients. 

Sueh  as  are  fond  of  manly  8|M>rt8  should  be  advised  of  the  pos- 
sibility  of  cardiac  overstrain ,  and  told  tu  desist  when  excessive 
palpitati<in  or  prononuced  dyspno'u  is  exjierieneed.  They  feel  the 
better  for  a  certain  anicmnt  of  outdoor  exercise,  and  when  young 
and  vigorous  in  other  respects  their  heart-musclej  like  their  skele- 
tal muscles,  is  likely  to  grow  soft  and  weak  if  debarred  from  ath- 
letic sports  altogether.  Other  thmgs  being  e([ual,  the  state  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  is  a  fair  index  to  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
musculo.  Of  two  individuals  with  well-compensated  mitral  leakage, 
one  with  well-knit  nniseles  trained  to  exercise,  the  other  unaccus- 
tomed to  nntdoor  sports  because  of  sedentary  pursuits,  the  latter 
nuiy  break  dowii  his  compensation  by  some  effort  which  would  be 
no  more  than  child's  play  to  the  former.  It  is  probable  that  per- 
sons with  mitral  regurgitation  would  lie  more  likely  to  suffer 
injury  from  long  running  than  by  games  that  necessitate  intermit- 
tent and  short  spurts  of  sjieed  or  strength.  Mountain-climbing, 
boat-racing,  and  other  forms  of  contest  or  strength,  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  cause  dilatation  of  healthy  hearts,  w^ill  bring  about 
Dvei^strain  of  diseased  ones  more  readilv  and  surely. 

As  a  general  rule  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  should  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  list  as  regards  endurance  of  exercise  without 
injury.  This  statement  d<x*s  not  apply  to  pc*rsons  w^ho  have  ac- 
quired their  aortic  incooqietenee  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  there- 
fore probably  as  a  part  or  manifestation  of  a  sclerotic  process  tliat 
may  have  invaded  the  myocardium  also.  In  such,  even  when  com- 
pensation is  Htill  nuiintaiiied,  exercise  sbcmld  always  Ik?  moderate. 
The  salvatirui  of  patients  with  this  lesion  depends  on  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle.  The  great  Stokes  recognised  this  fact,  and 
acTordingly  used  to  re<'ommend  active*  physical  exercise  to  patients 
witli  tliis  form  of  vidve-disease.  Von  Ziemssen  has  stated  that 
upon  one  rx^easion,  wlien  visiting  Stokes  in  Dublin,  the  latter 
directed  bis  attention  to  a  man  running  along  the  street  Ixdiiud  his 
wagon,  and  said  that  he  w^as  one  of  his  patients  with  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency who  was  carrying  out  this  kind  of  exercise  at  his  (Stokes's) 
advice,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  left  ventricle  hypertrophy. 
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Another  of  Stokes's  patients  with  the  same  lesion  was  a  fanner 
who  was  able  to  do  a  day's  ploughing  as  well  as  if  his  heart  were 
sound,  and  in  fact  declared  he  felt  the  better  for  the  exercise. 
This  patient  died  of  acute  pericarditis  soon  after  von  Ziemssen 
learned  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  his  heart  was  given  to  von  Ziems- 
sen, who  declared  it  weighed  several  pounds  and  was  the  most 
marked  example  of  cor  bovinum  he  had  ever  seen. 

A  well-compensated  aortic  regurgitation  will  endure  arduous 
physical  labour  and  the  most  energetic  kinds  of  exercise  so  long 
as  the  myocardiimi  is  healthy.  Therefore  it  is  young  or  compara- 
tively young  patients  whose  aortic-valve  disease  is  of  rheumatic 
origin  who  are  able  to  endure  great  physical  exertion  for  many 
years  without  a  breakdown.  Such  patients  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  their  cardiac  mischief  than  are 
the  subjects  of  mitral  disease.  In  the  former  cardiac  stress  is 
manifested  not  so  much  by  dyspnoea  as  by  palpitation,  and  if  their 
valve-defect  dates  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  in 
childhood,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  have  grown  up  so  accustomed 
to  these  palpitations  that  they  are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  but  a 
manifestation  of  strong  action  of  the  heart.  While  such  patients 
can  be  quite  safely  permitted  considerable  latitude  in  the  matter 
of  exercise,  they  should  nevertheless  be  closely  watched  for  the 
first  evidence  of  failing  compensation.  For  so  soon  as  the  heart 
begins  to  waver  in  its  work,  bounds  must  be  set  to  their  activity. 

Whatever  is  the  nature  of  the  valvular  disease,  the  physician 
should  always  remember  that  after  the  fourth  decade  of  life  arte- 
rial degeneration  is  frequent,  and  the  myocardium  is  likely  to  have 
suflFered  changes  depending  thereon.  Consequently,  liberty  in  ex- 
ercise is  more  hazardous  after  than  before  this  period  of  life,  even 
in  the  case  of  old-standing  lesions  that  have  not  previously  inter- 
fered with  active  habits.  From  this  time  onward  increasing  cau- 
tion must  be  observed,  and  hoed  given  to  what  may  appear  to  be 
but  trivial  symptoms  of  heart-strain.  Should  a  valve  become  de- 
fective at  this  period  of  life,  either  as  a  result  of  cnd(K»arditis  or 
atheroma,  severe  exercise  and  incautious  efiForts  of  all  sorts  are 
to  be  forbidden,  even  though  good  compensation  seems  to  have  been 
established.  Every  physician  of  experience  is  aware  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  compensation  fails  after  middle  age.  Fortunately 
for  such  persons  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  find 
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leea  difficulty  in  restraining  their  impulses  to  overdo  than  is  the 
caae  with  the  young.  Exercise  must  now  be  hnd  by  walking,  driv- 
ing, easy  riding,  billiards,  and  golf.  Pulley  weights,  the  \\Tiitley 
exerciser,  elubs,  duiub-bells,  ek\,  if  perniitted  at  all,  are  to  be  used 
under  the  sui>ervision  of  the  uiedical  attendant  or  of  a  nurse  capa- 
hie  of  detecting  signs  of  danger.  Moderation  in  all  things  must 
now  be  the  motto  of  these  patients. 

OccapatioE. — The  principles  underlying  the  matter  of  exercise 
should  also  determine  the  selection  of  a  suitable  occupation  or  the 
decision  whether  or  not  the  patient's  vocation  is  to  bo  continued. 
The  following  employments  are  suitable  for  persons  with  mitral 
stenosis:  Book-keejiing,  stenogra|>hy,  liaiiking  in  any  capacity,  or 
other  forms  of  desk-work,  telegraphy,  clerking,  engraving,  wateb- 
muking,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  harness-nuiking,  saddlery,  ete., 
and  for  feuuiles  the  various  kinds  of  needlework,  typewriting, 
stenography,  and  desk- work.  Emplopnentn  that  necessitate  heavy 
lifting  and  the  carrying  of  heavy  parcels,  as  [K»rterage»  rimning 
up  and  down  stairs,  swinging  of  heavy  hammers,  etc.,  are  injuri- 
ous, since  they  put  added  strain  on  the  right  ventricle.  Dusty 
tMX?npations  induce  catarrhs  and  coughs,  and  in  this  respect  favour 
broncliial  congestion,  to  which  mitral  patients  are  predisposetl 
already.  For  the  same  reason  they  shouhl  not  follow  occupations 
which  exp>se  them  to  vicissitudes  of  weatlier  and  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Of  the  professions,  journalism,  dentistry,  archi- 
tecture, (lesigning,  and  tlie  various  branches  of  art  work,  are  all 
suitahk*— while  theology,  law,  and  such  other  vocations  as  require 
public  speaking  put  a  strain  on  the  right  heart  and  are  less  eligi* 
Wc.  Teaching  is  not  so  bad,  whereas  the  profession  of  medieinep 
especially  a  general  practice,  is  ton  arduous  and  involves  too  much 
exposure  for  persons  with  pronounced  although  compensated 
mitral  narrowing.  A  specialty  permitting  office  practice  is  not  so 
ohji»et  ion  able,  and  yet  any  one  with  this  lesion  should  be  discour- 
aged from  stutlying  medicine,  or  becoming  a  trained  nurse  or  mas- 
seur. 

Work  with  light  tools,  as  carpentering,  joinery,  house-paint- 
ing and  decorating,  and  even  light  gardening,  may  answer  for  some 
eases  of  aortic  disease,  when  not  a<lmissible  for  severe  mitral  ste- 
nosis* Most  of  the  occupations  followed  by  females  are  not  too 
severe  for  mitral  patients  who  have  good  compensation,  excepting 
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such  work  as  requires  the  carrying  of  trays  heavily  loaded  with 
dishes  and  the  frequent  running  upstairs.  A  general  classification 
or  division  of  occupations  may  be  made  as  follows.  Those  that  are 
indoors  and  require  the  use  of  the  mental  faculties  rather  than 
the  muscles  are  suitable  to  mitral  patients  and  persons  with  serious 
aortic  lesions.  Outdoor  employments  and  work  performed  by  the 
muscles  rather  than  the  brain  may  be  endured  by  subjects  with 
compensated  aortic  regurgitation  and  the  slighter  forms  of  aortic 
stenosis  and  some  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency.  Finally,  vocations 
attended  with  much  excitement  or  nerve-strain,  as  locomotive  driv- 
ing, operating  on  the  stock-exchange,  detective  and  police  work 
(these  last  two  for  other  reasons  as  well),  sea-faring,  and  soldier- 
ing, are  unsuited  to  any  form  of  valve-disease,  no  matter  how  excel- 
lent the  compensation.  The  medical  attendant  can  do  much  good 
by  directing  the  choice  of  occupations  for  the  young,  and  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  developed  disease  after  their  work  in  life  has 
been  fixed  by  pointing  out  how  the  evils  of  the  occupation  may  be 
minimized. 

Habits. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  moderation  should 
be  the  governing  principle  in  the  lives  of  cardiac  patients.  Excess 
of  every  kind,  particularly  in  sexual  indulgence,  is  to  them  most 
injurious.  It  not  only  occasions  a  harmful  degree  of  cardiac  ex- 
citement, but  it  saps  the  strength  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  The  medical  attendant  who  has  charge  of  a  young 
man  with  valvular  disease  neglects  his  duty  if  he  does  not  instruct 
his  patient  concerning  the  evils  of  sexual  excess.  I  have  known 
young  married  people  of.  both  sexes  have  their  compensation  seri- 
ously threatened  after  a  few  months  of  unbridled  license  in  this 
regard.  Although  males  are  the  chief  suiferers  in  this  respect, 
women  with  valve-lesions  are  often  made  to  suffer  through  the 
inconsiderate  demands  of  their  husbands. 

The  tobacco  habit  has  l)ccome  so  well-nigh  universal,  and 
youths  are  so  often  addicted  to  cigarette-smoking,  that  a  few 
words  regarding  this  habit  are  also  indispensable.  Young  men 
who  are  just  learning  the  seductive  pleasures  of  tobacco  should 
be  strenuously  urged  not  to  form  the  habit,  w^hile  those  cardiac 
patients  who  are  already  addicted  to  smoking  should  be  advised 
to  discontinue  it,  or  if  unwilling  to  do  that,  to  keep  the  use  of 
tobacco  well  within  the  limits  of  harmful  excess.    Just  how  many 
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milil  eigarg  or  pi]>efuls  of  mild  tobacen  a  pationt  with  eompen- 
safed  vidvuliir  di^0iis4e  may  be  safely  a  I  lowed  U*  yoiuke  daily  is  a 
question  impossible  of  general  answer.  The  degree  of  indulgence 
permissible  will  var^^  in  diflFerent  eases,  and  must  be  determined 
by  earefnl  observation  of  the  effect  prodiieeil  in  each  instance. 
The  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  is  most  i>erniciou8,  particularly 
to  individuals  with  mitral  disease,  since  it  will  surely  increase  the 
already  exi8ting  tendency  to  bronchial  irritation.  If  it  be  true 
that  smoking  produces  ana?niia,  tlien  those  persons  whose  com- 
pensation depends  upon  adequate  nourishment  of  the  heart-muscle 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  red  blood -cells  impaired.  It  is  well 
kuijwn  that  the  nnmoderate  use  of  tobacco  occasions  functional 
cardiac  disorders,  and,  according  to  French  authorities,  raises 
arterial  tension.  Since,  then,  a  healthy  heart  may  suffer  from 
tobacco  intoxication,  surely  an  unhealthy  heart  will  experience 
the  ill  effects  even  more  certainly  and  powerfully.  When  lobaeco 
deranges  digestion  and  causes  insomnia,  as  it  is  well  kntnvn  to  do 
in  8ome  individuals,  its  use  should  be  peremptorily  forbidden. 
T  have  heard  it  stated,  with  how  nuich  truth  T  know  n<it,  that  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  was  wont  to  say  that  the  injurious  effect  of 
tobacco  could  be  measured  by  il^s  influence  upon  salivary  secretion. 
In  other  words,  when  smoking  causes  salivation  and  frequent 
expectoration,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  individual  is  too  suscep- 
tible to  its  influence  to  safely  persist  in  its  use. 

As  regards  the  liquor  habit,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  concerning  the  food  value  of  alcohol  and  its  effwt  on 
the  aninuil  economy,  AVhatever  be  our  views  res]x*cting  the  mod- 
erate use  of  liqnur  in  its  various  forms,  we  all  agree  as  to  the 
evils  of  its  excessive  employiuent.  What  has  been  said  already 
regarding  the  baneful  effect  of  cardiac  excitation  in  cases  of  com- 
pensated valve-lesions  applies  with  added  force  to  the  immoder- 
ate consumption  of  alcohol.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  possi* 
bility  of  destroying  compensation  is  always  present  when  a  pa- 
tient gives  himself  over  to  a  debauch.  I  am  a  iirm  believer  in  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  alcoliol,  but  in  the  compensated  stage  of 
vaU^lar  disease  the  heart  requires  no  medicinal  treatment,  and 
the  only  indication  I  can  see  for  an  alcoholic  beverage  is  to  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  improve  digestion  of  those  individuals  who 
habitually  take  too  little  nourishment  for  the  requirements  of 
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their  damaged  hearts.  The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived, 
and  which  governs  my  actions  respecting  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, is  that  the  young  and  vigorous  with  satisfactory  compen- 
sation do  not  need  alcohol  in  any  form.  Moreover,  the  danger  of 
their  becoming  slaves  to  the  habit  is  so  real  that  the  circumstances 
have  to  be  very  exceptional  which  make  me  incur  the  responsibil- 
ity of  recommending  the  use  of  even  beer  or  wine  to  such  patients. 
If  one  has  been  accustomed  to  a  stimulant  with  his  dinner  then 
I  do  not  interfere  with  his  habit,  contenting  myself  with  a  caution 
against  its  immoderate  use.  The  habit  of  taking  a  hot  toddy 
before  retiring  for  the  night  is  certainly  not  a  good  one,  since,  as 
pointed  out  by  Fothergill,  it  accelerates  cardiac  action,  and 
thereby  robs  the  heart  of  some  of  its  rest  that  ought  to  be  obtained 
through  the  slowing  of  its  contractions  during  sleep. 

Marriage. — The  baneful  eflFects  of  one  phase  of  married  life 
have  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  habits.  There 
is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  I  propose  to  consider  here. 
For  the  male  who  has  been  warned  against  and  will  avoid  the 
dangers  of  a  too  ardent  love,  marriage  is  certainly  advisable,  since 
it  conduces  to  regularity  of  living,  and  provides  him  with  the 
comforts  of  a  home  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  boarding-house 
or  hotel.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  also  it  is  better  to  be  a  happy 
wife  with  a  comfortable  home  and  a  kind,  considerate  husband  to 
minister  to  her  needs  than  to  be  left  alone,  and  possibly  heart 
hungry.  It  is  quite  another  thing  if  she  is  to  become  a  domestic 
drudge,  obliged  to  cook  and  wash  for  the  family  and  to  bear  oflF- 
spring.  It  is  as  regards  the  dangers  of  pregnancy  and  child- 
bearing  for  women  with  valvular  disease,  even  when  compensated, 
that  I  wish  to  discuss  marriage.  Should  a  girl  who  has  a  valve- 
lesion  beeoine  a  wife  ?  is  the  question  often  asked  of  the  medical 
attendant.  It  is  a  most  serious  one  to  answer,  and  puts  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  on  the  medical  adviser.  There  are  many  cases 
of  even  compensated  valvular  defects  in  which  ]>regnancy  and 
childbirth  are  fraught  with  considerable  risk.  Yet  every  physi- 
cian of  experience  can  probably  recall  numerous  instances  of 
mothers  who  have  successfully  carried  their  oflFs])ring  through  to 
birth,  in  spito  of  serious  heart-disease.  Let  us  take  up  the  valve- 
defects  of  the  left  heart  separately. 

Mitral  disease,  and  of  this  mitral  stenosis  is  the  form  most 
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freqiientl}'  met  with  iii  WLHiien,  Ttienretically,  tliis  is  the  lesion 
which  should  ho  tht'  most  seriously  a  fleeted  diiririg  the  latter 
months  of  pregnane v  and  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour.  As  the 
gravid  uterus  rises  in  the  aMominal  eavity  and  when  in  the  last 
two  monthii  its  fuiidns  interferes  with  the  proper  de&cent  of  the 
diaphragnij  and  crowds  the  viscera  aside^  dyspna'a  and  cyanosis 
aj)|>ear,  and  walking  often  tx*eaaions  serious  distress.  The  right 
heart  becomes  endvarrassed  in  eotiswinence  of  nieehaiiieal  interfer- 
ence with  the  circulution.  The  pregnant  uterus  impedes  the  de- 
scent of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  out  of  the  great 
veins  and  through  the  right  heart  into  the  hings  is  deprived  of  the 
aid  resulting  from  full  and  regular  respiration.  Mort^ovcr^  the 
pressure  upon  the  intra-abdominal  veins  retards  the  return  flow 
from  the  inferior  extremities,  and  blood-pressure  in  the  capillaries 
is  increased.  This  raises  pulse- tension,  and  by  thus  increasing 
peripheral  resistance  throws  greater  work  upon  the  left  ventricle. 
Under  the  most  favourable  conditions  this  chamber  discharges  but 
a  small  volume  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system,  and  when  its  out- 
flow is  still  further  impeded  by  abnormal  peripheral  resistance,  it 
result;^  in  augmented  stasis  w^ithin  the  left  auricle,  pulmonary 
system,  and  right  heart.  The  vicious  circle  already  existing  by 
reason  of  the  mitral  stenosis  and  the  strain  upon  the  right  ven- 
tricle are  intensified.  If  this  is  not  too  severe,  the  ^voman  may 
be  able  to  crmlure  her  pregnancy  to  fidl  term. 

When  at  length  labour  conies  on,  and  the  expulsive  stage  is 
reached,  there  is  imininent  flanger  of  the  right  ventricle  giving 
way  under  the  added  stress  of  violent  straining  efforts. 

The  same  condition  obtains  in  mitral  regurgitation,  but  the 
enlargemcTit  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  if  compensation  is  pres- 
ent is  Ijypertrophied  as  well  as  dilated,  is  a  factor  for  good  by 
enabling  the  heart  to  waitlist  and  increased  peripheral  resistance, 
Tlie  augmentation  of  arterial  tension  would  by  raising  intra- 
cardiac blfM id- pressure  increase  the  regurgitation  into  the  left  auri- 
cle were  it  not  counteracted  by  the  left-ventricle  hypertrophy. 
The  danger  is  that  tlie  ventricle  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
strain,  in  which  event  the  evils  of  the  mitral  incompetence  become 
intensified,  and  the  right  ventricle  at  length  suffers  from  over- 
strain. Even  if  the  injurious  tendencies  of  pregnancy  are  suc- 
cessfully withstood,  the  woman  with  mitral  regurgitation  is  sub* 
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jectcd  to  the  same  danger  during  the  second  stage  of  labour  as  is 
one  with  stenosis.  Whether  the  explanation  just  given  is  correct 
or  not,  the  danger  to  mitral  patients  during  this  trying  period 
lies  in  pulmonary  engorgement  and  failure  of  the  right  ventricle. 
With  this  peril  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  attentive  accoucheur 
can  often  conduct  the  pregnancy  and  gestation  to  a  successful 
issue. 

Capillary  and  venous  stasis  are  to  be  lessened  by  saline  or 
other  not  drastic  cathartics  and  by  keeping  the  patient  at  rest. 
When  the  expulsive  eflForts  of  labour  endanger  the  integrity  of  the 
right  ventricle  or  when  stasis  in  the  lungs  leads  to  pulmonary 
oedema,  instrumental  delivery  becomes  imperatively  indicated, 
and  must  not  be  delayed.  In  these  cases  chloroform  is  not  at- 
tended with  more  than  ordinary  danger. 

In  cases  of  aortic-valve  disease  the  strain  of  childbearing  is 
on  the  left  ventricle.  Regurgitation  through  the  aortic  orifice 
is  likely  to  be  increased,  and  in  aortic  stenosis  the  augmented 
peripheral  resistance  hinders  the  output  from  the  left  ventricle 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  orifice  were  for  the  time  being  still 
further  contracted.  Nevertheless,  if  compensatory  hypertrophy 
is  sufficient,  the  left  ventricle  alone,  or  chiefly,  bears  the  brunt  of 
the  struggle.  The  patients  as  a  matter  of  fact  endure  the  ordeal 
of  childbearing  often  without  dangerous  cardiac  embarrassment 
and  letter  than  do  mitral  suflFerers.  According  to  Davis's  state- 
ments, more  than  50  per  cent  of  mitral  and  23  i)er  cent  of  aortic 
cases  succumb  to  the  dangers  of  pregnancy  and  gestation. 

Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  woman  in  the  seventh  month  of  preg- 
nancy who  prior  thereto  presented  well-marked  evidence  of  mitral 
regurgitation  with  stenosis,  considerable  enlargement  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  dyspntra  of  effort.  Except  upon  walking  for  a 
considerable  distance  and  in  ascending  stairs,  this  patient  yester- 
day evinced  no  pronounced  signs  of  cardiac  embarrassment,  and 
declared  she  was  not  sj>ecially  inconvenienced  by  her  pregnancy. 
Her  pulse  was  only  moderately  accelerated,  appreciably  tense  and 
strong,  and  the  apex-beat  was  iK)werful,  indicating  adequate 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  There  was  increased  dulness 
to  the  right,  but  it  was  not  excessive,  and  the  right  ventricle  gave 
no  sign  of  being  dangerously  overburdened.  If  this  patient  re- 
ceives proper  management  during  the  remaining  two  months,  and 
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is  not  periuittcd  to  overstrain  herself  during  labour,  I  believe  ber 
heart  will  not  suffer  damage  from  this,  her  eighth  pregnancy. 
Her  husband,  who  is  a  physician^  states  that  she  had  heart-disease 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  fourteen  years  ago. 

The  following  eonehLsi<ju,s  nmy  be  stated:  (1)  Pregnancy  is 
a  condition  of  gravity,  hut  not  necessarily  of  peril,  to  women  with 
eompensated  valvular  disease,  (2)  Labour  is  a  time  of  real  dan- 
ger, tile  extent  of  whieli  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lesion 
and  the  degree  of  com]K?nsation,  hut  is  often  endured  w^itbout 
catastrophe,  (3)  Mitral  disease  is  more  liable  to  disastrous  con- 
setjuences  from  both  pregnancy  and  gestation  tlum  are  aortic  de- 
fects. (4)  Even  in  mitral  disease  the  degree  of  danger  depends 
uiMjn  the  state  of  compensation.  (5)  Pregnant  women  with  valv- 
ular disease  require  si>ecial  watching  as  labour  approaches,  and 
during  the  expulsive  stage  sboulJ  be  delivered  instrunientally  at 
the  earlit'st  indication  of  dangerous  heart-strain,  ((j)  Tbe  perils 
of  marriage  should  be  clearly  stated  to  both  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  when  compensation  is  imperfect  or  is  maintained 
with  dirticulty  tliey  should  be  advised  not  to  wed.  (7)  Interfer- 
ence with  pregnancy  is  justifiable  only  when  the  nature  and  sever- 
ity of  the  lesion  render  the  maintenance  of  comi>ensation  impossi- 
ble or  when  serious  symptoms  have  alrf*ady  supervened. 

Clothing, — 'The  jihysician  who  would  instruct  his  patitmt  in 
matters  of  imix>rtance  in  maintaining  compensation  must  have 
regard  for  what  sometimes  apjx^ar  to  l»e  things  of  trilling  moment. 
Among  such  details  is  to  Iw  included  the  clothing.  All  who  have 
much  exjKnuence  in  the  management  of  eardioj>athies  come  in 
time  to  realize  the  influence  exerted  by  varying  conditions  of 
hbvxb pressure.  The  reason  of  one  man's  success,  as  contrasted 
with  anf>thers  failure,  in  tbe  treatment  of  heart-disease  is  often 
found  in  the  close  attention  he  pays  to  undue  rise  of  bloocl-pres- 
sure.  Take,  for  exam|ile,  an  ordinary  case  of  mitral  stenosis. 
Without  any  reeogni sable  clumge  in  tbe  cardiac  condition  or  in 
his  daily  conduct,  a  patient  will  be  conscious  that  his  breathing 
liecomes  embarrassed  by  eflforts  usually  put  forth  without  any 
snch  effect.  lie  consults  his  medical  adviser,  who,  familiar  with 
the  case,  discovers  by  studying  tbe  pulse  and  state  of  the  venous 
circulatiim  that  there  is  unwonted  tension  in  the  arterial  system. 
lli'  tinds,  furthermore,  that  there  is  constipation  |>crhaps,  and 
29 
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knowing  the  influence  of  this  condition  over  blood-pressure 
through  the  splanchnics,  he  administers  a  mercurial  pill ;  tension 
within  the  abdomen  and  arterial  system  is  lowered,  and  the 
patient's  breathing  returns  to  its  usual  state.  A  tendency  to  pal- 
pitation in  a  case  of  aortic  regurgitation  may  be  wholly  due  to 
increased  capillary  resistance  and  be  relieved  by  the  administra- 
tion of  a  vaso-dilator. 

It  is  because  of  the  effect  on  blood-pressure  produced  by  a 
patient's  manner  of  dress  that  the  matter  of  clothing  becomes 
important,  and  may  make  for  or  against  the  establishment  or 
preservation  of  compensation.  Cardiac  sufferers  are  often  very 
sensitive  to  the  cold  and  to  sudden  changes  of  weather,  partly  on 
account  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis  and  partly  because  of  sluggish' 
cutaneous  circulation,  as  in  mitral  stenosis,  or  of  relative  arterial 
amvmia  in  aortic  disease.  Wool  should  therefore  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin,  and  during  seasons  of  low  temperature  the  hands  and 
feet  must  be  kept  warm  by  heavy  not  too  tightly  fitting  gloves 
and  shoes.  It  is  well  to  have  the  latter  constructed  with  cork 
soles,  and  in  very  cold  weather  overshoes  may  be  a  necessity. 
Outer  garments  should  not  only  be  warm,  but  they  must  not  be  so 
heavy  as  to  tire  the  wearer.  It  is  very  important  that  the  clothing 
does  not  constrict  the  vessels.  This  applies  to  shoes,  gloves,  col- 
lars, belts,  and  waistbands  in  the  case  of  males,  and  to  garters, 
corsets,  and  tight  dresses  on  the  part  of  females.  Constriction  of 
the  extremities  tends  to  raise  bloml-prcssure  as  well  as  to  mechan- 
ically impede  circulation,  and  should  be  corrected  in  every  case  of 
valvular  disease.  Harm  is  chiefly  done,  however,  by  garments 
that  constrict  the  chest  and  abdomen.  A  woollen  undervest  that 
has  become  shrunken  until  uncomfortably  tight,  an  overcoat  that 
is  outgrown,  and  can  be  buttoned  only  with  difficulty,  is  in  a 
measure  at  least  injurious  in  the  same  way  as  is  a  too  tight  corset. 
Not  only  are  respiratory  movements  hampered  and  venous  circu- 
lation retarded  in  consequence,  but  the  hypertrophiod  and  there- 
fore compensated  heart  is  more  or  less  compressed  and  restricted 
in  its  movnnents;  abdominal  viscera  are  engorged  and  displaced; 
the  play  of  the  diaphragm  is  limited,  and  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  vahailar  lesion  itself  are  intensified.  These  effects  are 
evinced  bv  increase  of  cyanosis  and  shortness  of  breath,  both  of 
which  disappear  or  lessen  when  the  clothing  has  been  removed. 
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Insteail,  therefore,  of  susiiencling  the  skirts  from  the  hips,  to 
eifwt  which  they  have  to  l>e  fastened  snugly  about  the  waist,  it 
is  preferable  that  women,  particularly  sleuder  ones,  wear  gar- 
inents  of  one  pieee^  so  that  the  weight  may  be  borne  by  the  shonl- 
ders;  or  they  should  replace  the  ordinar}^  corset  by  a  corset-waist, 
to  which  the  skirts  can  be  buttoned,  thus  avoiding  eoustriction  of 
the  waist.  Not  many  months  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  lady  on 
account  of  attacks  of  tlyspno^a  and  cyanosis,  w^bicb  at  times 
aniuitnted  even  to  part  in  1  syncope.  She  presenUMl  signs  of  pro- 
nounced mitral  stenosis  with  considerable  secondary  enlargement 
of  the  heart  and  hepatic  congestion.  She  was  inclined  to  cor- 
pulence, and  to  preserve  her  figure  wore  a  long,  stiff  corset,  which, 
in  response  to  my  intjuiry,  she  declared  was  loose  and  comfortable. 
Kot  convinced  on  the  point,  I  measured  her  waist  both  on  the  bare 
skin  and  outside  of  the  corset,  and  thus  demonstrated  tliat  when 
her  corset  was  hooked  she  actiuilly  measured  4  inches  less  than 
she  did  next  to  the  skin.  I  then  explained  at  some  length  the 
harm  she  was  doing  herself,  and  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  re- 
form her  mode  of  dressing,  much  to  her  relief,  as  she  subsequently 
acknowledged.  In  this  instance  I  am  convinced  that  the  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  stress  under  conditions  of  exercise  were  due 
largely  to  the  additional  impediment  to  circulation  and  respira- 
tion occasioned  by  the  tiglitness  of  her  clotliing. 

Baths. — I  have  found  in  nniMerous  instances  that  ladies  with 
valvular  disease  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  seniiweekly  hot 
bath,  and  some  of  them  confessed  to  lying  in  the  water  for 
twenty  minutes  or  more.  Inquiry  generally  elicited  the  fact  that 
the  bath  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  languor,  even  amounting  in 
some  instances  to  prostration.  It  is  w^ell  known  that  such  Imt 
baths  are  weakening  to  the  heart  and  lower  vascular  tone.  They 
should  be  forbidden  therefore,  and  the  patients  advised  to  content 
themselves  w^th  a  rapid  sponge-bath  daily  if  strength  jjermits,  and 
once  a  week  a  tub-bath  of  short  dnnition,  and  of  a  temperature 
closely  approxtnuiting  that  of  the  bnman  ImkIv.  Mitral  patients 
endure  bathing  less  well  than  do  those  with  aortic  lesions.  Yet 
in  all  cases  the  degree  of  latitude  permissible  in  the  matter  of 
baths  Is  to  Ik3  determined  by  their  effect.  Tf  they  are  followed  by 
a  healthy  reaction — ^tbat  is,  by  warmth  of  the  skin  atul  a  sense  of 
rest  or  well-being — they  are  beneficial;  but  if  a  cardiac  patient 
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finds  his  bath  leaves  him  with  cold  extremities  and  a  feeling  of 
fatigue,  and  that  the  exertion  of  briskly  rubbing  his  body  into  a 
glow  occasions  breathlessness  or  palpitation,  frequent  bathing  is 
likely  to  do  him  harm. 

Swimming,  whether  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  is  to  be  considered 
not  alone  with  reference  to  the  temi)erature  of  the  water;  there 
is  the  shock  of  the  sudden  plunge  or  inmiersion,  and  also  the 
exertion  of  propelling  the  body  while  at  the  same  time  sustaining 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  surrounding  liquid.  For  these  vari- 
ous reasons  this  form  of  bathing  is  apt  to  put  a  good  deal  of  strain 
on  the  heart,  and  persons  with  mitral  lesions,  or  those  whose  de- 
fects, of  whatever  nature,  are  maintaining  compensation  with 
difficulty,  should  either  indulge  in  this  sport  not  at  all  or  only 
imder  great  restriction,  both  of  frequency  and  duration.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  cases  of  supposed  death  from  cramp  in 
the  water  are  in  reality  instances  of  heart-failure  or  asystolism. 

The  Turkish  and  Russian  baths  and  the  various  modifications 
of  the  shower-bath  or  douche  found  at  health-resorts  affect  the 
heart  and  vascular  system  powerfully,  and  should  not  be  taken 
by  cardiac  sufferers  without  the  advice  of  a  physician  who  is 
familiar  with  their  effects  and  competent  to  decide  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  baths  in  each  instance. 

The  saline  and  carbonated  baths  employed  for  therapeutic 
puriK)ses  at  Bad  Nauheim  may  be  left  out  of  consideration  at  this 
time,  since  they  are  not  indicated  for  individuals  whose  valvular 
defects  are  in  the  stage  of  compensation. 

Food. — Of  all  matters  concerning  our  patients  none  is  so  essen- 
tial as  that  of  nourishment,  and  yet  there  is  nothing,  I  venture  to 
say,  about  which  physicians  of  more  than  average  intelligence 
and  experience  are  so  unable  to  give  precise  and  suitable  instruc- 
tions. In  works  on  diet  are  to  be  found  tables  of  various  food- 
stuffs compiled  with  regard  to  the  ucimIs  of  the  human  organism 
under  conditions  of  work  and  retK)se,  and  from  which  one  may 
construct  dietaries  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  cardiac  patients. 
In  this  chapter  I  shall  only  make  certain  general  statements  that 
apply  to  the  regimen  of  persons  whose  lesions  have  not  greatly 
deranged  circulatory  equipoise. 

Adequate  compensation  in  any  given  case  implies,  nay,  neces- 
sitates, the  supposition  that  the  circulation  of  the  digestive  appa- 
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ratiis  is  not  apprfinnhly  distiirbetl.  The  conclusion  is  warranted, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  digestive  disorder  secondary  to  the  car- 
diac mischief  and  necessitating  a  corresponding  modification  of 
the  diet.  It  is  only  essential  that  the  food  he  of  good  quality,  well- 
cm>ked,  and  siiificient,  The  proix^rtion  of  proteids  suitahlo  to 
each  case  will  he  governed  by  the  amount  of  exercise  taken,  the 
kintl  of  work,  and  the  tendency  or  not  to  obesity.  The  same  consid- 
erations apply  to  the  (plant ity  as  well  as  the  qnality.  The  proper 
preparafitm  of  the  food  is  essential  if  digestive  disorders  are  to  be 
avoided*  It  is  of  importance  also  that  meals  be  taken  at  regular 
hours;  gluttony  is  injurious,  iind  the  amonnt  of  fluids  taken  with 
meals  should  be  definitely  stated,  10  oiinees  being  ordinarily 
sufficient.  Patients  who  are  anannic  nnist  be  given  a  liberal  allow- 
ancG  of  heefj  eggs,  milk,  and  such  vegetables  and  fruits  as  are 
rich  in  iron-forming  compounds ;  those  who  incline  to  constipa- 
tion are  to  get  a  dietary  calcnlated  to  c<irrect  the  ttnidency.  Tea 
and  ('ofTpe  in  moderation  nniy  be  allowed.  In  a  word,  so  long  as 
compensation  is  complete  tliere  is  no  indication  for  siK*cial  rules 
to  govern  the  dietary  further  than  what  would  he  required  for 
the  preservation  of  hfiilth  in  the  same  individual  were  he  not 
afflicted  with  nn  incurabh'  malady. 

lUnesses.^ — Among  so  many  items  of  im porta nf*c  in  the  preser- 
vation of  compensation  it  is  dithcult  to  sjn^cify  one  as  greater  than 
another,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Yet  I 
wish  to  lay  particular  enifihasis  on  this  point — namely,  no  illness 
or  indisposition,  ajiparently  trivial  in  itself,  should  ever  be  so 
regartU'd  in  a  person  who  has  suffered  injury  from  endocarditis. 
This  is  specially  truo  of  children.  In  them  rheumatism  is  so  apt 
to  \te  masked  that  an  infet-fion  of  the  throat,  a  pcn^sistent  pain  in 
an  extremity,  a  rise  of  temjx'ratiire  without  obvious  cause,  should 
always  receive  careful  medical  attention.  The  intestinal  tract 
affords  so  ready  and  frequent  a  portal  of  infection  tliat  no  devia- 
tion from  tlif  standard  of  health  is  to  Ik:*  negk^cted  as  of  no  conse- 
fpience.  Far  better  is  it  to  bear  the  imputation  of  being  over- 
careful  and  fussy  than  to  some  day  awake  to  the  cousciousnefts 
that  your  neglect  has  permitted  injury  to  visit  one  of  your  pa- 
tients, whose  compensated  valvular  lesion  might  otherwise  have 
gone  on  years  h>nger.  Tell  your  patients  emphatically  and  clearly 
that  a  tonsillitis,  yes,  or  even  an  acute  coryza,  is  never  to  be  neg- 
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lected.  In  a  case  of  mitral  disease,  particularly  of  stenosis,  an 
attack  of  simple  bronchitis  may  break  down  utterly  the  integrity 
of  the  right  ventricle.  Be  always  suspicious  of  slight  fevers, 
which  to  those  living  in  a  malarial  region  may  appear  to  be  of 
that  nature;  such  a  trivial  yet  persistent  run  of  fever  has  only 
too  often  turned  out  to  be  an  endocarditis.  In  cases  of  pneu- 
monia and  other  serious  aflFections  cardiac  sufferers  merit  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  watchfulness,  if  they  are  to  come  through 
undamaged.  This  is  particularly  true  of  persons  with  mitral  de- 
fects not  only  because  of  the  possible  lighting  up  of  a  fresh  endo- 
carditis, but  because  the  strain  to  which  the  right  ventricle  is 
subjected  by  reason  of  the  valvular  mischief  is  enormously  aug- 
mented by  the  pneumonic  consolidation — while  at  the  same  time 
cardiac  endurance  is  impaired  through  the  effect  of  the  pneumonic 
toxines  on  the  myocardium.  If  in  such  a  case  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  centres  leads  to  cyanosis,  the  outlook  is  serious  indeed. 
The  gravity  of  pneimionia,  la  grippe,  and  other  acute  infections, 
gonorrlura,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  measles,  pueri)eral  septicaemia, 
etc.,  in  all  cases  of  comi>ensated  valvular  disease,  is  so  obvious, 
particularly  as  resixx^ts  the  liability  to  fresh  endocarditis,  that 
further  comment  is  unnecessary.  (considerations  of  prophy- 
laxis rcipiire,  therefore,  that  our  cardiopaths  be  properly  in- 
structed on  these  iM)ints.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  likely  to 
render  them  introspective,  and  even  hyi)ochondriac,  or  if  the 
patients  are  children,  then  the  requisite  information  may  be 
imparted  to  the  family,  friends,  or  parents.  Xo  one  need  fear 
that  his  motives  will  be  misunderstood.  Indee^l,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  public  likes  to  be  talked  to  by  j)liysicians  as  if 
they  were  intelligent  and  reasonable  Ixnngs,  and  that  nothing  con- 
duces more  to  the  establishment  of  confidence  in  the  medical  prac- 
titioner than  frankness  and  j)lain  dealing  in  all  matters  that  con- 
cern the  health  of  his  patients. 

Use  of  Drugs. — It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  every  individual 
])resenting  signs  of  valvular  mischief  requires  medicinal  treat- 
ment. DUjiialiH  or  some  other  heart-tonic  is  not  to  he  ordered 
in  every  case  in  vhich  an  endocardial  ynurnuir  is  heard.  Inexpe- 
rienced pra(»titioners  fresh  from  a  medical  college  are  very  apt  to 
commit  this  mistake,  and  consequently  the  foregoing  injunction 
is  not  out  of  place.    When  a  person  with  valvular  disease  presents 
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himself  iii  your  office^  inquire  minutely  into  the  matter  of  symp- 
toms, and  if  he  does  not  acknowledge  any  indicative  of  cardiac 
stress,  remedies  influencing  the  heart  directly  are  iK>t  indicated. 
If  you  Ijelong  to  that  class  wlio  believe  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  physician's  otliee  without  a  prescription  or  a  drug  of 
some  kind,  lest  forsooth  the  patient  fancy  he  has  not  received  his 
money's  worth,  then  let  it  be  a  placebo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  few  persons  who  cannot  he  satisfied  under  such  circumstances 
with  an  expression  of  opinion  couf^led  with  sound  advice  on  the 
points  under  discussion  in  this  chapter.  Careful  inquiry  will 
usually  bring  out  some  pernicious  habit,  faulty  digestion,  consti- 
pation, some  inipairment  of  appetite,  etc. ;  or  there  may  be  more 
or  less  anaimiaj  bronchial  irritation  i>erhaps,  menorrhagia,  some 
deviation  from  jH?rfect  health,  which  permitted  to  go  on,  will  in 
time  exert  malign  influence  on  comjx^usatiou,  Any  such  condition 
calls  for  correction,  and  to  this  end  medicinal  treatujcnt  may  be 
indicated.  Wliat  medicaments  are  siiitable  in  each  instance  iB,  of 
course,  to  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical  adviser. 

Although  slight  disturbances  demanding  attention  are  often 
dependent  u[K)n  scarcely  detectable  disorders  of  circulation,  they 
are  not  necessarily  so  in  perfectly  comi>en8ated  cases,  and  hence 
these  patients  may  generally  l>e  treated,  so  far  as  regards  medi- 
cines, as  they  would  be  were  they  wholly  free  from  endocardial 
defects. 

Two  conditions  likely  to  prove  more  injurious  to  individuals 
with  a  vah-e-lesion,  although  conipensated,  than  would  be  the  case 
if  his  valves  had  not  lM>(»n  damaged,  are  constipation  and  flatulent 
distention  of  the  bowel.  In  l*ctth  there  is  splanchnic  irritation 
end  consequent  alteration  of  hlood-pressure,  but  in  the  latter  the 
effect  of  mechanical  encroachment  upon  the  contents  of  the  tho- 
racic cavity  must  be  reckoneil  with.  Uncorrected  it  may  con- 
tribute  materially  to  the  destruction  of  heart  adequacy,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  patient's  discomfort  in  the  way  of  postprandial 
breathlessness  in  mitral  and  tendency  to  palpitation  in  aortic  dis- 
ease. Both  disorders  of  digestive  function  t^nd  to  impair  the 
appetite,  give  rise  to  neuralgiaB,  anfcmia,  coldness  of  the  extrem* 
ities,  and  many  other  phenomena  of  auto-infection.  Moreover, 
flatulent  indigestion,  prohjdily  through  the  absorption  of  toxines, 
18  a  frequent  cause  of  deranged  cardiac  rhythm^     This  not  only 
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annoys  or  even  alarms  the  patient,  but  it  may  even  lead  to  the 
development  of  dilatation.  It  is  for  the  relief  of  such  disturbing 
factors  as  these,  therefore,  that  drugs  find  their  legitimate  use  in 
the  management  of  com{>ensated  cardiopathies.  In  most  cases  the 
speediest  and  surest  relief  is  likely  to  be  aflForded  by  a  mercurial, 
a  grain  of  calomel  in  divided  doses,  or  5  grains  of  blue  mass,  fol- 
lowed next  morning  by  a  Seidlitz  powder  or  a  glassful  of  some 
laxative  water.  Cascara,  aloes,  rhubarb,  podophyllum,  etc.,  pan- 
creatin,  ox-gall,  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  subgallate  of  bismuth, 
salol  or  salophen,  naphthol  preparations,  etc.,  alone  or  in  various 
combinations  and  with  which  the  reader  is  duly  familiar,  are 
serviceable,  and  will  generally  aflFord  relief. 

Only  when  gastro-intestinal  disorders  occasion  persistent  de- 
rangement of  cardiac  action  are  digitalis,  8troi)lianthus,  caflFeine, 
convallaria,  and  sparteine  to  l>e  prescrilxnl  in  this  class  of  cases; 
even  then  the  remedy  is  to  ho  withdrawn  so  socm  as  the  arrhyth- 
mia or  acceleration  of  the  pulse  has  been  corrected.  Tem]>orary 
palpitation  or  vertigo  on  the  part  of  aortic  ])atients  may  generally 
be  removed  by  minute  doses  of  glonoin,  ^hf  *<^  xiir  **^  ^  grain  at 
intervals  of  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  3  to  5  drops  of  digitalis.  When  compensation  has  been 
seriously  threatened  by  cardiac  overstrain  or  some  other  disturb- 
ing factor,  digitalis  and  strychnine  may  be  needed  in  addition  to 
rest  and  restricted  diet;  but  in  all  such  instances  rest  in  bed  for 
a  few  days  is  unquestionably  the  agency  of  greatest  value,  and 
should  1)0  rigidly  enforced  until  the  period  of  <langer  is  past;  not 
until  then  is  the  patient  to  l)e  permitted  to  resume  his  usual  mode 
of  life  and  to  return  to  his  wonted  exercise.  In  this  class  of  cases 
"  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety.'^ 

Change  of  Climate,  with  Special  Eeference  to  High  Altitude. — 
The  (piestion  is  so  often  asked  whether  a  ])atient  with  heart-ilis- 
ease  should  go  to  Colora<lo  or  make  the  journey  over  the  moun- 
tains to  California,  that  it  seems  l)est  to  discuss  this  subject  here 
when  considering  those  conditions  that  make  for  the  preservation 
of  compensation.  It  is  (juite  generally  the  opinion  among  medi- 
cal men  that  the  existence  of  a  valvular  lesion  contra-indicates 
residence  in  elevated  climates.  This  is  too  swee])ing,  as  showTi  by 
clinical  observation.  "My  medical  friends  in  Colorado  assure  me 
that  their  patients  with  valvular  disease,  of  whatever  kind,  suffer 
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no  more  iiiruiivciueiiL'e  from  tiieir  bcurt-lcisions  in  Denver  or 
Colorado  Springs  than  do  persons  similarly  affected  at  tlie  sea 
level,  iloreiiverj  Kegnanl,  in  an  elaborate  work  on  the  effect  of 
high  iiltitnde  on  the  heart  and  cirenlation,  expresses  fhe  opinion 
tlnit  rardiae  lesions  per  se  do  not  eontra-indieate  rosidence  in  the 
mountains  when  this  is  nfeessarT,  and  that  aside  from  the  discom- 
fort  uf  heeoiuinij:  awns^tomed  to  the  high  altitude  individnala 
atflieted  with  heartHlisease  do  not  experience  permanent  liarm. 
Nevertheless,  he  wonld  n<jt  advise  residence  in  such  a  diniate  for 
a  cardio]>ath,  since  there  is  nothing  in  his  disease  calling  for  such 
a  cliiriafie  treatment.  This  opinion  iin])resses  nie  as  too  broad, 
jndging  from  tlie  experience  of  some  of  my  eariliac  patients.  I 
have  known  persons  with  mitral  and  aortic  regurgitation  to  visit 
Colorado,  and  there,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  to  take  consid- 
erable exercise  without  d  i  scorn  fort,  and  apjmrently  without  harm, 
CJthers  with  vascrihir  and  cardiac  deg<'n**rati<>n  have  fonnd  the 
same  to  be  true  vvitli  them,  and  in  fiiet  one  genth-miin  was  actu- 
ally abh^  ti)  walk  witlj  more  ease  at  7,000  feet  than  in  tliicago. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  my  patients  who  were  not  able  to  endnre  high 
altitude  were  sufferers  from  mitral  stenosis,  aortic  stenosis,  and 
mitral  incompetence,  when  complicated  hy  pericardial  or  pleu- 
ritic adhesions.  These  cases  were  all  reported  and  discussed  by 
me  in  a  paper  before  tlie  American  Clinuifrdogical  Association  in 
1801),  and  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  that  year.  Singu- 
larly enongb,  Dr,  Sewall,  of  Denver,  in  discussing  ray  paper, 
stated  that  at  that  very  time  he  had  under  observation  in  Denver 
female  with  pronounced  mitral  stenosis,  who  had  formerly  l:»een 
under  my  care  in  Chicago,  and  who  was  able  to  endure  the  eleva- 
tion, not  only  of  Denver,  but  also  of  Cripple  Creek  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  ahnut  12,000  feet.  She  died  a  year  subsequently,  I 
understand,  and  I  have  often  wondered  if  her  residence  at  that 
elevation  did  not  aid  materially  in  shortening  her  life. 

As  the  discussion  of  theories  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  this 
work,  I  sliall  not  discuss  at  length  the  considerations  which  make 
me  conclude  that  residence  in  higli  altitudes  is  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  persons  having  stenosis  or  regurgitant  lesions  com- 
plicated by  pcricardinl  or  pleural  adhesions.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  effect  of  a  rarefied  atmosjdiere  is  acceleration  and  small- 
ness  of  the  pulse,  together  with  increase  in  the  depth  and  fre- 
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quency  of  the  respirations,  the  degree  of  this  eflFect  depending 
of  course  upon  the  degree  of  the  altitude.  The  blood  flows  to 
the  heart  more  rapidly,  and  if  there  is  an  obstruction  at  one  of  the 
orifices,  this  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  rapid  and  easy  passage  of  the 
blood,  which  tends  to  accumulate  back  of  the  hindrance.  In 
mitral  or  aortic  stenosis  this  would  be  in  the  lungs  and  right  heart, 
and  hence  symptoms  due  to  this  engorgement  are  likely  to  result. 
If  adhesions  exist,  they  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  expansion 
of  the  thorax,  which  takes  place  in  high  climates,  and  consequently 
they  ought  to  hinder  that  adjustment  to  altered  conditions,  which 
is  essential  if  one  is  to  become  accustomed  to  a  high  altitude. 
Further  reflection  and  observation  since  the  publication  of  my 
paper  on  this  subject  have  led  me  to  the  belief  that  probably  all 
or  nearly  all  individuals  with  valvular  diseases  can  endure  an 
altitude  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet  without  injury,  provided  they  do 
not  take  much  exercise.  Until  they  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  rarefied  air  they  should  not  walk  at  all,  but  remain  in  bed. 
At  least  such  is  the  opinion  and  advice  I  give  w^hen  consulted 
on  this  important  question.  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  dyspna»a  and  palpitation  complained  of  by  some  at  high  alti- 
tudes is  due  in  part,  jwrhaps  largely,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  moun- 
tains the  walks  are  not  level.  Ilill-climbing  is  trying  for  cardio- 
paths,  even  at  the  sea  level,  and  at  an  elevation  where  the  air  is 
thin  such  an  exertion  could  readily  prove  doubly  injurious.  The 
phenomena  of  mountain-sickness — that  is,  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head,  with  vertigo,  and  even  nausea,  or  in  extreme  cases  bleeding 
from  the  nose  and  ears — are  liable  to  attack  healthy  persons  at 
too  high  an  altitude,  particularly  during  physical  exertion.  In 
their  milder  degrees  they  may  affect  cardioi)aths  in  transit  to  and 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  but  apart  from  these  unpleasant  symptoms 
patients  who  remain  at  rest  in  the  car  need  not  apprehend  serious 
results  even  in  passing  the  loftiest  points.  When  vertigo  or  a 
tendency  to  synco])e  is  experienced,  relief  usually  follows  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  diffusible  stimulant  and  the  assumption  of  the 
recunib(»nt  position.  Xevertheless,  caution  would  suggest  the  tak- 
ing of  the  less  lofty  routes. 
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(Continued) 

II.  COMPENSATION  BEING  IMPERFECT 

A  WANT  of  perfect  compensation  may  have  either  one  of  two 
explanations.  It  may  have  never  been  adequately  developed  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  acute  process  that  led  to  the  valvular  mis- 
chief, or  having  been  once  established  it  may  be  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  instance  the  develop- 
ment of  complete  compensation  may  be  impossible,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  sustained  by  the  valves,  in  consequence  of  de- 
generation of  the  myocardium,  or  of  the  coexistence  of  complica- 
tions or  conditions  residing  in  the  patient's  temperament,  environ- 
ment, etc.  In  such  a  case  the  course  of  the  disease  is  generally 
too  short  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  into  the  category  of  chronic 
valvular  aflFections.  For  the  same  reasons  a  long-continued  main- 
tenance of  compensation  may  be  impossible  after  it  has  once  be- 
come established.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  possible  to  arrest 
the  downward  tendency  and  restore  heart-power  when  the  injuri- 
ous influences  are  discovered  and  removed.  If  these  cannot  be 
removed,  then  their  baneful  eflFects  must  be  counteracted  by  all 
those  therapeutic  measures  which  are  at  our  disposal. 

In  the  management  of  compensated  valvular  disease  the  physi- 
cian conducts  a  defensive  campaign,  so  to  speak,  whereas  when 
compensation  has  failed,  he  is  called  on  to  wage  an  active  offensive 
warfare  against  all  those  forces  that  are  striving  to  destroy  his 
patient.  1 1  is  success  depends  not  only  upon  the  skill  with  which 
his  therapeutic  weapons  are  wielded,  but  also  upon  the  precision 
of  his  orders,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  these  are  executed. 
The  treatment  of  valvular  disease  in  this  stage  requires  also  atten- 
tion to  details  of  daily  life,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  appear 
to  be,  and  the  recognition  of  complications.     Moreover,  there  are 
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few  patients  in  whose  environment  influences  do  not  exist  wliieh, 
if  permitted  to  go  on,  will  not  act  unfavonral)ly  and  retard  the 
restoration  of  adequate  eomi)ensation.  For  this  reason  these  must 
be  ascertained  and  removed  so  far  as  is  jwssible.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  proper  management  of  these  cases  consists  in 
much  more  than  the  mere  administration  of  heart-tonics  or  other 
medicinal  remedies.  That  highly  gratifying  results  follow  such 
strict  and  careful  management  is  shown  by  the  narration  of  the 
next  three  cases. 

Miss  X.,  referred  by  Dr.  Minor,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  first 
seen  by  me  in  July,  1898.  She  had  spent  the  preceding  winter 
in  Asheville,  and  had  there  sought  medical  advice  in  the  early 
part  of  summer  because  of  increasing  difficulty  of  breathing  in 
walking,  the  altitude  kiing  2,200  feet  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  hilly.  The  winter  inmiediately  i)reviou3  had  also  been 
passed  in  Asheville,  but  without  her  having  noticed  the  same 
shortness  of  breath.  She  gave  a  history  of  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism three  years  before,  and  a  year  and  a  half  before  of  an  ill- 
ness which,  judging  from  her  account,  must  have  been  an  inflam- 
mation of  a  serous  membrane  within  the  thorax.  Her  age  was 
twenty-two.  Her  pulse  was  much  accelerated,  120  or  more,  regu- 
lar, and  e(iual.  The  ankles  were  (edematous,  and  the  abdomen 
was  distended  by  the  greatly  engorged  liver.  The  broad,  fairly 
powerful  apex-beat  was  found  immovably  fixed  in  the  sixth  inter- 
costal sj)ace,  near  the  anterior  axillary  line,  and  superficial  car- 
diac dulness  extended  somewhat  beyond  the  right  sternal  margin, 
upward  to  the  third  costal  cartilage  and  at  the  left,  almost  to  the 
mamillary  line.  There  was  an  intense  blowing  systolic  apex-mur- 
mur transmitted  to  the  left  and  accompanying,  not  replacing,  the 
first  sound,  the  pulmonic  second  sound  being  very  accentuated. 
ITl)on  auscultation,  fine  crackling  rales  were  detected  during  in- 
spiration along  the  ui)])er  and  left  border  of  ])ra'Cordial  dulness, 
and  upon  the  arms  being  raised  and  lowered  a  creaking  sound 
could  be  plainly  heard  at  the  superior  boundary  of  dulness  on  the 
sternum. 

In  this  case  it  was  manifestly  not  so  much  the  mitral  leak  that 
was  serious,  as  it  was  the  fixation  of  the  left  ventricle  that  was 
preventing  the  maintenance  of  compensation.  Moreover,  it  was 
foreseen  that  digitalis  and  similar  remedies  could  exercise  but 
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limited  coiitroJ  over  tlie  lieurtj  since  onlj  slight  if  any  reduction 
ill  llie  dihitiition  of  the  left  ventricle  was  possible  by  reason  of 
the  restraining  adhesions.  Efforts  had  to  be  directed,  therefore, 
to  lessening  the  resistance  residing  in  the  congested  portal  s^^steni 
and  at  strengthening  the  rigiit  ventricle.  The  former  ^vas  to  l>e 
accomplished  by  purgatives,  tfniie  doses  of  digitalis,  and  the  re- 
moval of  al!  constricting  clotliing;  the  hitter  by  those  same  means, 
re-enforced  by  abstaining  from  Uh)  much  plivi^ical  exertion,  and  if 
net'd  be  by  rest  from  all  exercise.  Acetirdingly  the  patient  was 
told  to  give  up  ht^r  corset,  which  she  did,  to  take  an  aperient 
water  daily  before  breakfast »  and  thrice  diiily  I'l  drops  of  tincture 
of  digitalis*  Stair-climbing  was  forbidilen.  Directions  regarding 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  and  the  amount  of  fluids  were 
added.  The  degree  of  improveuient  was  so  insignificant  during 
tlie  urxt  few  weeks  tbiit  at  leugtli  alisolute  rest  in  bed  was  advised 
and  !H*ted  iiiiotl  Then  lu^netlt  liecnnie  at  once  apparent  in  slowing 
of  ihe  [>nlse  and  tliniiuuti(*n  of  didness  over  the  right  heart.  The 
liver  also  began  to  shrink,  urine  grew  more  al>undant,  and  anlema 
disappeared.  After  iive  weeks  of  enforced  rest  the  patient  was 
perujitted  to  gradually  resume  her  ordinary  mode  of  life,  except* 
ing  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  out.  All  this  time  digitalis 
or  strophantbus  Avas  continued  in  about  the  same  dose  (15  drops) 
of  the  one  and  10  drops  of  the  latter  thrice  daily^  with  excei> 
tion  of  every  sixth  day,  when  it  was  omitted.  Apex-impulse  grew 
somewhat  stronger,  but  never  altered  its  position  in  the  least;  the 
marked  change  was  in  the  right  ventricle  and  liver. 

After  a  few  weeks  longi*r  of  such  management  it  was  decided 
to  try  the  effec^t  of  a  course  of  Nauheiui  baths*  They  were  given 
in  her  home  and  not  at  my  rooms,  as  was  then  the  rule  with  pa- 
tients whonj  I  subjected  to  this  treatment.  Whether  because  I 
could  not  watch  their  elTeet  as  closely  in  this  way,  or  on  account  of 
the  hamjiering  effect  of  the  adhesions  (I  l>elieve  it  was  the  latter), 
the  baths  did  not  pro<lnce  a  beneficial  effect.  Heart- rate  increased 
and  showed  a  tendency  to  imsteadiness,  dulneas  to  the  right  be- 
coxrie  increased,  and  the  amount  of  urine  diminished.  They 
were  discontinued,  therefore,  and  no  permanent  hann  resulted. 
Considerable  difticulty  was  experienced  in  getting  this  patient  to 
give  up  her  candy  and  obey  instructions  as  to  diet;  but  the  habit 
of  making  her  furnish  me  with  an  account  of  what  she  ate  and 
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drank  finally  convinced  her  that  I  was  in  earnest,  and  now  her 
obedience  to  orders  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  In  this  case  men- 
struation is  too  profuse  and  somewhat  irregular;  so  that  she  has 
been  instructed  to  remain  in  bed  during  her  menses,  and  hydras- 
tin  hydrochlorate  is  sometimes  administered.  During  the  summer 
of  1899  her  health  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  she  was  able  to 
enjoy  a  number  of  outings  with  friends  without  very  irksome  re- 
striction on  her  pleasures.  She  has  been  very  subject  to  annoying 
pains  in  her  shoulders,  but  especially  in  her  chest  beneath  the  ster- 
niun,  and  upon  several  such  occasions  there  has  been  a  circum- 
scribed, faint,  yet  distinct  friction  directly  above  the  superior  line 
of  cardiac  dulness,  which  was  taken  to  indicate  a  fresh  lighting 
up  of  mediastinitis.  These  attacks  have  generally  yielded  to 
counter-irritation  and  antirheumatic  remedies. 

Towards  spring  of  1900  her  condition  began  to  run  down 
slowly  but  surely,  and  complaint  of  "  rheumatic  pains  "  was  fre- 
quent; the  pulse  quickened,  and  her  flesh  grew  flabby  and  cold. 
She  consented  to  enter  a  hospital,  where  her  temperature  could 
be  carefully  watched,  as  the  i)ossibility  of  endocarditis  was  enter- 
tained. Temperature  remained  subnormal,  however,  rather  than 
febrile.  Iler  urine  was  collected  and  examined,  with  the  follow- 
ing result:  Total  amount  in  twenty-four  hours,  660  cubic  centi- 
metres; specific  gravity,  1.028;  urea,  3  i^er  cent;  2f  per  cent  of 
albumin;  numerous  hyaline  and  granular  casts.  Animal  food 
was  withheld,  copious  draughts  of  water  insisted  upon,  and  citrate 
of  jK>tasli  was  administered,  together  with  moderate  doses  of  fox- 
glove in  tincture.  A  week  later  the  urine  amounted  to  2,500 
cubic  centimetres,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.013,  urea  1.3  per 
cent,  neither  albumin  nor  casts.  This  must  have  been  a  mild 
nephritis  and  not  merely  congestion,  since  the  kidneys  responded 
so  well  to  the  free  intake  of  fluids.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
patient's  condition  improved  rapidly,  the  ])ulse-rate  decreased 
strikingly;  and  two  weeks  afterward  she  returned  home.  It  is 
now  four  months  later,  and  allmmin  has  not  again  been  found  in 
the  urine.  Slie  has  been  allowed  animal  food  but  sparingly,  and 
has  been  required  to  <lrink  water  freely  betwcc^n  meals,  with  the 
result  of  her  feeling  unusually  well,  and  being  able  to  enjoy  a 
moderate  amount  of  walking  again.  This  lady  is  an  invalid,  to 
be  sure,  who  has  to  lead  a  restricted  existence;  but  she  is  able  to 
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attend  matinees  and  social  functions  of  n  quiet  kind,  in  fine,  to  get 
a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  life.  She  cannot  entertain  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  wife  and  mother,  and  has  been  so  informed. 

In  this  ease  digitalis  has  been  taken  most  of  the  time,  because 
it  has  been  rt»i>eatedly  proved  by  trial  that  when  discarded  en- 
tirely its  need  is  shown  after  a  few  days  by  increased  breathless- 
ness  and  subjective  as  well  as  objective  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action,  to  120  or  more.  The  tincture  has  generally  been  pre- 
scribed, sometimes  10  drops  onco  daily,  and  at  other  times  5,  7, 
or  10  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Uixm  a  few  occasions 
scantiness  of  the  urine  and  uMlema,  shown  by  pitting  of  the 
ankles,  has  necessitated  the  administration  of  the  fresh  infusion 
of  English  leaves,  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  daily.  Xow 
and  then  qitrate  of  potassium  has  bcicn  added.  Sulphate  of  strych- 
nine has  also  been  taken  much  of  the  tinu*,  and  whenever  she  has 
felt  more  than  usual  weakness  she  has  profited  much  from  the 
compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites. 

She  has  been  depend(»nt  on  medicinal  remedies,  but  no  doubt 
a  large  part  of  her  really  good  condition  is  owing  to  tlie  excellent 
care  she  has  taken  of  herself.  She  has  dressed  sensibly,  wearing 
a  loosely  fitting  corset-waist,  and  so  far  as  possible  s»ispc»nding 
her  skirts  from  her  should(»rs.  Walking  has  been  d<>nc  at  a  slow- 
pace  and  for  short  <listances^  care  being  taken  not  t*)  walk  against 
a  strong  wind,  and  to  stoj)  for  rest  wlu»never  shortness  of  breath 
or  palpitation  has  been  experienced.  Aseentling  stairs  has  bei*n 
avoided,  or  when  that  was  impossible  they  have  been  nionnU'd 
a  few  stairs  at  a  time,  with  fre(pient  j>aus<'s  to  let  hor  heart  ipiiet 
down  or  to  recover  breath.  During  stormy  wrathcr  she  has  either 
remained  indoors  or  has  <lriv(»n  in  a  el<>MMl  earriatre  to  her  «h'>tina 
tion.  Any  indisposition,  liowevc^r  trivial,  has  nMV'i\,Ml  |»n»mpt 
attention,  and  a  day  of  \mwonted  fatigno  (»r  exertion  has  been 
generally  followe<l  by  rest  in  Ixd  nr  on  a  cMnrh.  Ilrr  dir!ar\  has 
been  simple  and  nutritions,  and  ^he  has  not  brrn  permit  led  t«»  be 
in  the  least  constipated.  On  the  contrary,  she  t(»ok  an  aperient 
water  every  morning  for  a  year  at  least,  with  a  tU*>r  nf  ealomrl 
whenever  her  liver  showed  mon^  than  ordinary  e^^np••^l  ion  or  she 
felt  a  sense  <d'  fnhiess  about  the  wai>t.  I.a!lt'rl\  ilir  hixative 
water  has  been  taken  only  every  other  day.  Finally,  ^he  has  br<'n 
required   to  see  me  at   regular   interval-^,  generally    two  or  three 
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times  a  month,  that  thereby  she  might  be  kei>t  imder  control.  In 
her  case  certainly  eternal  vigilance  has  been  the  price  of  safety. 

Master  W.  B.,  aged  eight,  was  examined  by  me  in  June,  189G, 
at  request  of  Dr.  John  Streeter.  He  was  a  frail,  undersized,  pale 
boy,  whose  whole  life  had  been  one  of  many  illnesses;  broncho- 
pneimionia  five  times  in  early  childhood,  innumerable  attacks  of 
fever,  with  coated  tongue,  pain  in  the  right  hyixx?liondrium,  nau- 
sea, and  irritable  stomach,  which  had  generally  yielded  to  calo- 
mel and  milk  diet,  and  had  been  considered  '*  storms  of  uric 
acid."  For  a  year  prior  to  my  visit  patient  had  been  under  treat- 
ment by  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr,  of  Xew  York,  who,  it  was  stated,  had 
administered  bromide  of  soda  every  night  during  the  year.  The 
mother  had  first  learned  of  her  boy^s  heart-disease  in  April,  1896. 
Patient  was  very  subject  to  attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis,  having  but 
just  recovered  from  one,  and  at  the  time  of  my  examination  had  an 
acute  coryza.  He  had  the  facial  api)earance  indicative  of  adenoids^ 
breathed  through  the  mouth,  and  beneath  the  angle  of  the  left 
inferior  maxilla  the  neck  was  tumefied  by  enlarged  cervical 
glands.  His  chest  was  long,  narrow,  sunken  below  the  clavicles, 
prominent  in  the  pnwordium,  and  expanded  poorly  on  inspira- 
tion; the  finger-ends  were  noticeably  bulbous,  but  there  was  no 
cyanosis.  The  heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  there  was  a  loud,  harsh 
systolic  apex-murmur  of  wide  propagation,  and  l)oth  liver  and 
spleen  were  palpable  with  much  corroborative  increase  of  dulness. 
The  little  fellow  suffered  from  dyspncta  and  occasionally  palpi- 
tation on  ascending  stairs  or  hurried  walking.  Urine  was  scanty 
and  of  high  specific  gravity,  otherwise  negative.  His  appetite 
was  capricious,  digestion  weak,  and  bowel  movements  irregidar. 

It  was  my  opinion  that,  if  much  improvement  was  to  be  at- 
tained, three  things  would  have  to  be  done — the  removal  of  the 
nasal  obstruction,  the  development  of  the  chest,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  blood  condition.  The  adenoids  could  have  been 
safely  removed  under  ether  and  even  chloroform  skilfully  ad- 
ministered, and  thus  the  first  step  taken  towards  proper  expansion 
of  the  chest.  I  have  notes  of  a  similar  condition  in  a  boy  of  five 
or  six,  which  was  successfully  ojx^rated  on  without  the  slightest 
untoward  effects  as  regarded  his  mitral  insufficiency  and  with 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  child.  In  the  present  case  the  mother 
wanted  the  treatment  of  the  nasal  obstruction  postponed,  and  I 
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liiivc*  nc'ver  It^nriipd  whether  it  lias  bcoti  thme  or  not.  It  was  evi- 
di^iit  rluil  if  ihe  silrrinly  t'lilurgtd  heart  was  tu  have  nx)iii  in  the 
thorax  for  fiirtlier  increase  of  itti  compensatory  hyiKtrtrophy  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  would  have  to  he  auginentecl.  Accord mgly, 
his  attendant^  an  intelligent  tnuned  niiri!^:*,  was  instructed  how  to 
give  resistance  gymnastics  and  l)reathing  exercises.  These  were 
intended  not  alone  to  stren^^then  hh  heart  and  develop  his  thorax, 
hut  also  to  facilitate  blood-flow  by  better  aspiration  up  out  of  the 
congested  liver  and  abdominal  vessels,  A  highly  gratifying  expe- 
rience in  other  cases  had  already  shown  how  effective  and  bene- 
tieial  such  exercises  are  in  BVich  a  eoiiditiun. 

In  addition,  improved  initrition  was  sought  to  l>e  achieved 
through  a  dietary  suitcil  to  his  blood-state  and  to  his  feeble  digest- 
ive and  assimilative  processes.  Starches  and  sugars  were  greatly 
though  not  entirely  cut  off,  such  as  were  a!lowx*d  being  carefully 
selected — zwieback,  toast,  a  little  baked  potato,  etc.  Meat  and 
eggs  were  allowed  in  moderate  anjounts,  and  certain  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits  were  added  to  the  diet  list.  Such  medicinal 
retneilies  as  would  aid  digestion,  keep  down  fermentation,  and 
unload  the  portal  vessels  were  prescribed.  To  the  last  end  ealf^- 
mel  was  the  drug  selected,  care  being  taken  not  to  produce  a  too 
prwerful  jvurgative  effect.  Cardiac  tonics,  digitalis  and  strych- 
nine, w^ere  a  minor  part  of  the  treatmetit,  Iveing  administered  in 
such  doses  only  as  would  gradually  tone  up  the  heart.  Some  im- 
pn>vement  began  to  be  apparent  ahnosf  dire«^tly,  but  the  family 
remove^l  to  tlu*  Kast  Ixd'ore  time  was  affor«Ied  to  observe  the  ulti- 
mate results.  lnformati<m  came  to  me,  however,  s*>me  weeks  sub- 
seipiently  that  the  ]ilau  of  unmagenient  detailed  was  bringing 
alKuit  improvement.     1  have  not  seen  the  paticmt  since  that  time, 

W,  IL  W.J  aged  thirty-nine  years,  nuile,  jihysician,  considted 
me  in  August,  1806,  on  account  of  an  attack  of  mild  articular 
rheumatism,  one  week  previously,  in  right  knee  and  \mili  hips. 
He  gave  a  history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  at  age  of  nine  or 
ten,  at  fifteen  reniend>t>rs  he  had  shortness  of  breath,  and  thinks 
he  had  intermittence.  In  1880  valvidnr  disease  was  diagnosti- 
cated. During  1805  he  had  an  afternoon  teuipf*rature  from  09^ 
to  100^  F.,  but  the  cause  was  not  discovered.  In  I)ecembc*r,  1895, 
had  a  fever  of  103*^  F.  that  lasted  three  days,  and  yielded  to  rest 

in  bed  and  milk  diet*     Afterward  felt  better  than  before.     His 

ao 
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condition  was  good  the  following  winter,  and  until  his  recent  in- 
flammatory attack  he  has  attended  quite  constantly  to  an  exact- 
ing general  practice.  At  the  date  of  my  examination  there  was 
slight  dizziness  on  walking,  temperature  at  3  p.  m.  was  99.8°  F., 
pulse  was  98,  sitting,  falling  to  94  on  assuming  the  dorsal  decu- 
bitus, and  was  collapsing;  capillary  pulse  was  present,  and  there 
was  a  systolic  snap  in  the  femoral  artery.  The  broad,  strong 
apex-beat  was  in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  3^  inches  to  left  of 
sternum,  and  there  was  a  diffused  systolic  impulse  over  the  body 
of  heart  to  left  of  the  breastbone.  First  sound  at  apex  was  pro- 
longed and  impure,  suggesting  a  presystolic  murmur,  while  the 
aortic  second  was  muffled.  In  the  aortic  area  was  a  soft,  faint 
diastolic  murmur,  transmitted  do\\niward  and  to  the  left.  The 
diagnosis  was  plainly  an  aortic  insufficiency  of  rheumatic  origin, 
and  a  still  persisting  mild  rheimiatism. 

He  was  advised  to  give  up  active  exercise  so  long  as  any  trace 
of  joint  inflammation  persisted,  and  to  take  salicylate  of  soda 
with  small  not  frequent  doses  of  digitalis.  The  patient  subse- 
quently reported  his  recovery  and  return  to  practice.  During  the 
ensuing  three  years  he  abandoned  general  practice  and  limited 
himself  to  office  work;  he  moved  his  residence  a  short  distance 
out  of  the  city,  which  necessitated  travelling  to  and  fro  on  an  ele- 
vated road,  and  the  ascending  of  long,  steep  stairs  to  the  stations. 
He  consulted  me  several  times,  and  on  one  occasion  reported  an 
attack  of  haemoptysis  following  some  exertion.  After  that  attack 
I  confined  him  to  bed  for  a  week  or  so,  and  put  him  on  digitalis, 
strychnine,  and  a  vaso-dilator.  He  quite  frequently  experienced 
intermittence  of  the  pulse  for  days  together,  and  as  he  had  some 
digestive  disturbance  at  those  times,  it  was  thought  the  intermis- 
sions were  due  to  that  cause.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1898  or  the  beginning  of  1899,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
partial  syncope  while  at  work  over  a  patient  in  his  office,  which, 
however,  was  recovered  from  after  a  few  days  rest  at  home,  with 
the  use  of  digitalis  and  nitroglycerin. 

At  length,  in  January,  1900,  he  entered  my  office  one  morning 
saying  he  had  just  had  a  quite  profuse  haemoptysis  without  the 
provocation  of  unusual  physical  effort.  The  heart  was  hurried 
and  occasionally  intermittent ;  its  left  border  was  much  outside  of 
the  left  nipple,   its  apex   rather  too  rounded,   and   its   impulse 
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not  \vc41  tlefintML  It  was  also  ii cited  that  a  rcnigh  systolic  raiirraur 
had  develuped  in  the  aortic  area,  wliich  had  not  existed  a  year  or 
two  previously.  The  comlitioii  was  considered  very  threatening, 
as  the  haiuoptysis  pointed  to  pulmonary  congestion  in  conse- 
quence of  teni|Kirary  inadeciuacv  of  the  left  ventricle*  The  em- 
phatic adiijonitioii  was  givt-n  him  to  return  home  at  once  and  go 
to  bed  for  an  indehnite  time,  probably  many  months.  The  advice 
was  acted  on,  and  he  began  the  regular  employment  of  small, 
thrice  daily,  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  with  3  grains  of  potas- 
sium iodide  t.  i.  d.,  and  strychnine;  glonoin  was  substituted  now 
and  then  for  the  iodide. 

His  ilietary  was  light  yet  nutritious,  and  the  b<jwels  %vere  kept 
free  by  calomel  and  other  laxatives,  as  occasion  required.  For  a 
short  period  he  had  a  light  nm  of  fever,  with  vague  j<iint  pains, 
which  yielded  to  salicylates.  IFis  canliac  action  was  invariably 
irregular  after  breakfast,  but  subsequently  grew  less  annoying  or 
disappeared  entirely  after  his  nirn-niiig  glass  of  milk  was  aban- 
doned, and  his  early  meal  was  made  more  substantial  This 
patient  remained  in  bed  for  four  montlis,  at  the  end  of  wiiich 
time  his  heart  was  found  to  have  retracted  somewhat  in  size, 
gained  in  the  force  and  concentration  of  its  apex-beat,  and  hail 
become  noticeably  steadier  in  action.  He  was  then  permitted  to 
resume  exercise  very  gradually,  at  first  about  his  room,  and  thus 
by  slow  degrees  to  accustom  himself  to  his  ordinary  habits  of 
life.  When  at  length  he  had  grown  able  to  get  about  as  before 
his  illness,  he  went  into  the  country,  and  there,  driving  about 
with  a  medical  friend^  soon  got  to  feeling  as  well  as  usuaL  Small 
doses  of  digitalis  and  strychniue  were  continued  after  he  left 
his  bed  and  resumed  walking,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
what  the  hvuTf  had  gained  l>y  the  prolonged  rest.  Considering  the 
age  of  this  patient  (now  forty-three)  and  his  history  of  repeated 
subacute  rheinnatisni  and  probnble  aggravation  of  the  endocarditic 
changes,  the  results  secured  were  highly  gratifying,  and  illustrate 
the  immense  value  of  physical  inaction  in  the  re<nmd)ent  posture 
in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  with  breaking  compensation.  This 
patient  has  had  no  return  of  his  symptoms,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  up  to  the  present  writing.  Nevertheless,  the  prognosis 
is  not  encouraging,  for  unless  the  d<x"tor  is  very  careful  a  final  and 
irretrievable  breakdown  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  tune. 
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Medicinal  Agents — From  the  narration  of  the  foregoing  cases 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  principle  of  management  applicable 
to  the  stage  of  compensation  does  not  obtain  when  heart-power 
shows  signs  of  failure.  In  this  stage  digitalis  or  one  of  its  con- 
geners is  generally  of  great  service,  and  is  often  indispensable 
for  the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life.  Foxglove  is  incomparably 
superior  to  all  cardiac  tonics  of  its  class,  and  should  always  be 
preferred  so  long  as  vascular  changes  are  not  present  and  when  it 
does  not  disagree  with  the  stomach.  The  former  objection  does 
not  exist  in  the  yoimg  and  in  some  i)ersons  at  or  past  middle  age. 
"When  the  arteries  are  stiff  and  the  vaso-constrictor  effect  of  digi- 
talis is  likely  to  occasion  injurious  rise  of  blood-pressure,  this 
effect  can  be  overcome  by  the  administration  of  -j-^u  of  nitroglyc- 
erin every  two  or  three  hours  in  the  form  of  a  tablet  of  required 
strength  or  a  minim  of  the  official  solution.  Two  or  three  grains 
of  an  iodide  salt  are  said  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  and 
may  be  administered  three  times  a  day.  If  strophanthus  is  em- 
ployed instead  of  digitalis,  a  vaso-dilator  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  degree  of  vascular  tension.  The  unpleasant 
effect  of  digitalis  on  the  stomach  is  said  to  reside  in  a  free-fat  and 
certain  narcotic  principles,  the  irritating  qualities  of  the  drug  in 
free  acids,  all  of  which  can  be  removed  without  impairing  its  effi- 
ciency. The  method  of  removing  these  objectionable  constituents 
was  announced  in  1S99  by  Dr.  England,  the  chemist  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital.  Accordingly,  such  a  fat-free  tincture  of  digi- 
talis is  now  prepared  by  several  manufacturers  of  pharmaceutical 
prei)a rations,  whi<*h  has  been  foimd  to  iH)S3ess  ecpial  if  not  greater 
potency  than  the  tinctures  ordinarily  in  use.  In  most  cases  of  the 
kind  now  under  consideration  digitalis  is  needed  for  its  tonic 
effect,  wot  as  a  diuroti<*,  and  therefore  the  dose  may  be  a  moderate 
one — 5,  10,  or  15  dro])s  of  the  tincture  once,  twice,  or  thrice  daily, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  length  of  time  during  which  digitalis  is 
to  be  administered  is  also  variable.  Usually,  however,  it  will  be 
recpiired  for  many  weeks  or  even  months;  in  grave  cases  it  may 
even  be  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  digitalis-habit  may  be  acquired,  yet  see  no  objec- 
tion to  this  so  long  as  the  continued  use  of  the  remedy  prevents  a 
tot^l  loss  of  compensation. 

Another  medicinal  agent  of  generally  recognised  value  as  a 
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eardiac  tonic  h  strydniine.  It  stiiimlates  tlie  heart  tliruugh  its 
action  on  the  eardiac  motor  ganglia.  The  slight  retardation  of  the 
pulse-rate^  which  is  produced  by  its  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
ajjparatuSj  is  tntnsient,  tin<l  therefore  not  to  he  reckoned  with  in 
considering  its  tbcrajicutic  intlnence.  The  increase  of  arterial 
tc?n8ion,  said  to  rc?suli  from  its  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  cen- 
tresj  is  so  slight  that  opinions  are  at  variance  on  this  point  This 
cfTect  is  certainly  too  rritliug  to  prove  an  object  ion  to  its  employ- 
ment, even  in  eases  showing  pronounced  vascular  degeneration 
and  consequent  high  and  sustained  pulse-tension.  The  tpiestion 
i}f  prime  imijortance  is,  lu  what  dose  is  strychnine  to  be  aflmiu- 
istered  ^  Believing  that  if  it  stimulates  cardiac  contractions  in 
smuU  doses  through  its  action  ou  the  motor  ganglia,  it  ought  to 
do  this  still  more  powerftilly  in  large  ones,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  doses  that  to  many  seeiu  dangerous — that  is,  T 
have  many  tiiues  prescrilied  ^t^  of  a  grain  hyijoderniically  every 
three,  and  even  every  two,  hours,  until  seven  or  even  eight  injections 
have  been  given  in  a  <lay,  and  have  eon  tinned  these  doses  for  days, 
and  even  weeks  together  without  ill  effects,  so  far  as  I  could  dis- 
cover. On  the  contrary,  they  have  seemed  to  be  of  positive  k-ne- 
fit.  Indeed,  I  nuw  say  it  never  t>ccnrred  tn  nie  that  the  reinedy, 
even  in  these  doses,  could  do  more  harm  than  t>ccasir»!i  the  j^rimary 
phenumemi  of  its  physiological  effect.  As  I  have  but  rarely 
observed  twitchings  to  result,  and  in  these  cases  have  promptly 
discontinued  the  drug,  I  have  not  thought  to  quest h)n  its  benelicinl 
action.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  l>r,  R.  G.  Cnrtin,  of  Phila- 
del[jhia,  I  was  snrpris4*d  to  find  that  he  strenuoUBly  objects  to 
such  large  dc^ses  on  the  ground  that  it  is  likely  to  province  short 
anil  irritalde  systoles  instead  of  long  and  strong  contraetions  of 
the  ventricle^  such  as  are  required  to  drive  the  bhx»d  onward  ener- 
getically; lie  thinks  that  the  neurility  of  the  cardiac  nerves  and 
ganglia  l)ecomc  exhausted.  lie  stated,  moreover,  that  he  was 
gratified  to  find*  during  a  recent  visit  ahroatl,  that  sneli  exp'ri- 
enced  clinicians  as  Ernest  Sansom  and  Lander-Brunton  do  not 
exhibit  the  agent  in  large  doses,  contenting  themselves  in  faci 
with  ^ji,  of  a  grain  thn»€»  or  four  times  daily.  Such  opinions 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  are  here  given  in  the  hop)e  of 
stimulating  original  observation  nn  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to 
abandon  notions  that  have  dominated  one  for  many  years  and 
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seem  to  have  the  support  of  favourable  experience.  I  feel  sure 
that  under  the  influence  of  such  large  and  frequently  repeated 
doses  I  have  seen  a  weak  heart  rally  and  evince  signs  of  aug- 
mented power.  I  have  certainly  known  a  dying  heart  to  be  kept 
beating  for  hours  and  days  by  the  combined  use  of  strychnine  and 
nitroglycerin  after  speedy  death  seemed  inevitable.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  patients  becoming  so  dependent  upon  this  medi- 
cine, when  taken  for  a  long  period,  that  they  develop  a  strychnine 
habit,  the  same  as  a  morphine  habit.  Only  the  former  is  not  so 
harmful  nor  so  difficult  of  abandonment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answer  to  this  question  of  large  or  small 
dosage  in  cases  of  dire  urgency,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought 
to  advise  them  when  cardiac  power  is  only  beginning  to  fail  or 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  competent.  In  the  stage  now  con- 
sidered it  would  probably  suffice  to  prescribe  ^  or  at  most  ^ 
thrice  daily.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this  agent  is  to 
be  continued  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  therefore  is  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  medical 
attendant. 

The  value  of  the  nitrite  compounds  has  already  been  stated  in 
speaking  of  the  vaso-constrietor  effect  of  digitalis.  It  may  be  said 
in  addition  that  these  agents  are  often  highly  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  aortic  regurgitation  even  when  digitalis  is  not  indi- 
cated. The  earliest  premonition  of  failing  heart-power  in  these 
cases  is  sometimes  shown  by  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  occasionally 
by  syncope,  in  other  instances  by  a  "  pounding  action  of  the 
heart,"  to  quote  the  language  of  the  patients.  These  symptoms 
are  an  indication  that  arterial  tension  is  outstripping  the  contract- 
ing force  of  the  left  ventricle,  whi<*li  is  consequently  imable  to  suc- 
cessfully coi>c  with  the  heightened  peripheral  resistance.  Digi- 
talis augment43  the  vigour  of  cardiac  systole,  but  it  also  still  fur- 
ther raises  arterial  tension,  and  hence  may  increase  rather  than 
lessen  the  tendency  to  pal])itation.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  try 
the  effect  of  -j^,  or  it  may  be  less  of  nitroglycerin  three  to  four 
times  daily  for  the  removal  or  reduction  of  undue  vascular  ten- 
sion, in  the  hope  that  the  symptoms  will  disappear  without  re- 
course to  digitalis  or  strophanthus.  Glonoin  stimulates  the  heart 
only  indirectly  by  causing  vaso-dilatation,  and  thus  removing  ob- 
stacles in  its  path,  so  to  speak.     Excepting,  therefore,  as  a  vaso- 
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dilator^  nitroglycerin  is  rarely  to  be  employed  in  this  stage  of 
valvular  affections. 

A  perusal  of  the  eases  narrated  in  this  chapter  will  impress 
the  reader  with  tlie  great  benefit  often  derived  from  cathartic 
remedies,  and  the  important  rule  played  by  them  in  the  manage- 
nient  of  patients.  Their  utility  was  first  really  impressed  njjon 
me  by  the  writings  of  English  authors,  and  !o  their  teachings  1 
owe  mueh  of  my  success  in  the  management  of  card iojiaf hies.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  farther  on.  It  will  suffice 
at  this  time  to  direct  attention  to  the  tendency  of  most  valvular 
lesions,  especially  mitral  and  those  of  the  right  heart,  to  conges- 
tion of  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera  even  before  signs  of 
compensatory  disturbance  grow  pronovineed.  These  congestions 
cannot  be  so  surely  and  quickly  relieved  by  any  other  means; 
often  they  cannot  be  removed  at  all  without  recourse  to  purga- 
tives. 

If  all  that  was  needed  was  to  increase  the  driving  force  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  thus  to  push  the  venous  blood  onward^  then 
digitalis  would  be  I  he  remedy  par  rxceilfftrc.  In  these  valvular 
diseases,  however,  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  tlow  of  venous — 
i.  e^,  of  the  return  blood  through  the  hmgs  and  heart.  Behind  this 
impe<liment  the  circulation  becomes  dammed  up.  The  surest 
mode  of  preventing  an  inundation  is  to  provide  an  outlet,  and  this 
is  done  by  earrying  off  some  of  the  water  of  the  blcMid  through 
the  intestines.  When  this  has  once  been  aeeompHshed,  then  a 
heart-tonie  or  stimulant  may  be  able  to  reinstate  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  circuhitory  e(|uilibrium.  In  some  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more,  or  even  hope  to  do  more,  than  keep  the  stasis  within 
bounds  and  render  the  heart's  labt»ur  somewhat  easier.  Aloes, 
cascara,  etc.,  which  imload  the  colon  relieve  constipation  when  it 
exists,  but  they  do  not  occasion  free  watery  stools,  such  as  arc 
needed  to  deplete  the  engorged  portal  and  tributary  veins.  To 
this  end,  saline  preparations  or  such  other  drugs  as  arc  not  too 
drastic  are  required.  Of  these,  nothing  is  more  efficient  than 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  saturated  solution  or  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  taken  half  an  hour  before  breakfast.  Its  taste  is  very 
objectionable  to  gome  persons,  and  it  is  sometimes  rejected  by  a 
sensitive  Btomach.  In  such  an  event  it  is  Ijetter  tolerated  if  to  it 
are  added  half  a  dozen  minims  of  the  ordinary  essence  of  ginger 
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kept  in  every  household.  Four  ounces  of  the  compound  infusion 
of  senna,  the  familiar  "  black  draught "  of  the  English,  make  a 
very  |K)tcnt  and  not  especially  disagreeable  hydragogue  cathartic. 
Pulvis  jalapi  compositus  is  also  highly  efficient,  and  by  me  greatly 
esteemed.  A  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  by  the  average  individ- 
ual, whose  venous  stasis  is  pronounced,  without  his  being  unduly 
weakened  thereby.  There  are  many  other  remedies  having  a  simi- 
lar action,  of  which  space  forbids  mention. 

Of  all,  however,  there  is  nothing  which  will  ordinarily  pro- 
duce such  happy  results  as  calomel  or  blue  pill.  That  they  jwwer- 
fully  affect  the  circulation  and  promote  excretion  is  shown  by 
the  diuresis  they  promote  even  before  they  have  emptiea  the 
bowel.  It  is  generally  well  to  administer  the  mercurial  at  bed- 
time, and  have  it  followed  next  morning  by  a  saline.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  such  cathartic  medication  is  to  be  employed 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  stasis  and  the  diminu- 
tion that  ensues. 

Patients  with  valvular  disease  are  often  aniemic,  either  be- 
cause the  liver  is  unable  to  utilize  nucleo-albumins  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  or  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  haemo- 
globin by  some  ferment  generated  in  the  intestines.  The  so-called 
ha?matics,  iron,  arsenic,  and  the  hyix)phosphites,  would  appear  to 
be  indicated,  therefore,  and  certainly  do  act  as  a  tonic,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  beneficial  effect  is  not  due  to 
their  improving  appetite  and  digestion  rather  than  to  their 
directly  increasing  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin. 

^Medicines  that  always  appear  to  me  to  be  of  positive  utility 
are  all  those  that  facilitate  the  l>etter  digestion  of  food  and  lessen 
the  likelihood  of  gastro-intestinal  fermentation.  These  are  |>ep- 
sin,  i)ancreatin,  taka-diastase,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sim- 
ple bitters,  and  the  various  antiseptic  remedies,  salol,  salophen, 
benzonaj)hthol,  etc.  The  use  of  these  agents,  together  with 
the  improved  function  of  the  digestive  organs  incident  to  the  re- 
lief of  stasis  by  catharsis,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  do  more 
towards  the  lessoning  of  the  spanauiiia  than  do  iron  and  arsenic. 

Eest. — Leaving  now  the  consideration  of  medicinal  remedies, 
we  come  to  certain  other  factors  that  are  of  utmost  importance  in 
the  restoration  of  compensation,  and  of  these  rest  takes  the  first 
place.    Tt  is  imiversally  recognised  by  practitioners  that  for  weak- 
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ened  hearts  no  measure  is  so  bcnelicial  as  physical  repose  in  the 
recniril>ent  position.  Not  so  with  the  laitv,  and  patients  fre- 
quently persevere  with  soiiio  fonn  of  exercise  in  the  mistaken 
notion  that  thereby  they  will  repiin  strenglh.  So  »oon  as  a  heart 
that  is  damaged  by  endueardial  disease  exhibits  signs  of  being 
Borely  overtaxed,  physical  exertion  should  be  interdicted  and  the 
patient  put  ut  entire  rest  until  Cfinditiong  are  improved.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  mit  far  to  seek,  being  found  in  tlie  meehanical 
effect  on  the  einnilation  and  in  the  resulting  improvement  to  car 
diac  nutritinn. 

When  in  valvular  disease  compensation  is  imperfect,  absohite 
physicid  rest  for  several  weeks  seldom  fails  to  prove  highly  benefi- 
cial. The  heart  is  not  comjyensating,  because  it  is  being  overtaxed 
by  having  to  ret^eive  and  discharge  more  blood  than  it  can  handle 
easily.  If  in  surb  a  case  the  {»atient  is  pot  to  rest,  activ^e  muscular 
movenu^nts  are  ab<ilislied  and  respiratino  is  less  rapid  ami  more 
shallow.  Venous  l»hK>d  is  delivered  (o  the  riglit  auricle  less  rap- 
idly and  the  right  ventricle  is  given  less  work  to  do.  (.'ardiac 
contraetifins  become  less  fre()nent,  hut  more  efficient,  and  its  cham- 
bers are  better  able  to  empty  tht^niselves.  Thus  the  decreased 
inflow  and  the  increased  untflnw  tend  to  diminish  dilatation  anil 
promote  the  re'estaldisliment  of  (hat  pre  pond  ern  ting  hypertrophy 
essential  to  compensatitai.  lui]irnvement  of  cireirlafion  is  shown 
by  the  better  qnality  and  rhythm  of  the  pulse,  by  the  reduction 
of  signs  of  stasis,  and  by  augmented  excretion  of  urine.  There  is 
improvt:^d  visceral  function  in  general,  and  there  is  better  niitri- 
tion  of  the  whole  hody  as  well  as  of  tlie  heart-nmscle.  This  latt(*r, 
which  is  of  great  imjiortjinre  if  cardiac  |K>wer  is  to  be  maintaitied, 
also  results  dirtKily  from  the  fact  that  physical  repose  favours  a 
be tte  r  i  *o  ron  a  ry  c  i  rci  d  a  t  i  on . 

With  the  slower  action  induced  by  physical  inactivity  the 
heart  tends  to  gain  in  jKiwer,  and  the  left  ventricle  to  discharge  a 
greater  lilfMid-wav-e  into  the  af»rtu.  Tlie  coronary  arteries  are  l>et- 
ter  tilled,  and  the  heart-muscle  receives  a  supply  of  b!o<Kl  more 
adetpuite  to  its  neetls,  lliis,  however,  h  but  a  part  of  the  benefit 
to  the  heart  proceed ing  from  enforced  rest,  particularly  in  cases 
of  mitral  and  aortic  obstruction.  It  has  l»een  explained  how  this 
treatment  lessens  cardiar  dilatation.  Tt  is  the  right  henrt  chiefly 
that  profits  in  this  way,  the  vontriclo  emptying  its  contents  more 
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completely,  and  stasis  in  the  auricle  being  diminished.  This  now 
acts  favourably  on  the  circulation  in  the  coronary  veins.  With 
lessened  intra-auricular  blood-pressure  resistance  to  the  outflow 
from  them  is  less,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  empty  into  this 
auricle.  Stasis  within  them  tends  to  subside,  and  with  a  better 
circulation  the  products  of  cardiac  metabolism  are  more  fully 
removed. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  benefit  resulting  from  rest  in  the  indi- 
vidual valve-lesions  of  the  left  heart.  In  mitral  stenosis  there  is 
practically  a  dam  built  across  the  blood-stream  at  the  point  where 
the  blood  coming  from  the  lungs  is  poured  into  the  left  ventricle. 
So  long  as  compensation  exists  the  hypertrophied  left  auricle  and 
right  ventricle  are  able  to  discharge  over  this  pathological  dam — 
that  is,  through  the  narrowed  mitral  o|)ening — so  large  a  portion 
of  the  blood  sent  through  the  lungs  that  serious  congestion  within 
the  pulmonary  vessels  does  not  take  place.  When  compensation 
begins  to  fail,  and  cardiac  contractions  to  grow  more  rapid,  the 
diastolic  pause,  during  which  the  left  ventricle  is  ex|>ected  to  fill, 
is  shortened,  and  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  left  auricle  to  empty 
its  contents. 

Stasis  begins  in  the  parts  back  of  the  stenosis,  and  grows  ever 
greater  with  the  progressing  loss  of  comj>ensation.  Something 
must  be  done  to  diminish  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  the  stream 
pouring  into  the  left  auricle.  This  is  precisely  what  is  accom- 
plished by  rest.  Diastoles  are  lengthened,  more  time  is  given  for 
the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  consequently  throws  a  larger 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  arterial  system,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  restoration  of  the  proper  balance  between  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monic systems,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  arterial  and  venous 
systems  on  the  other. 

In  mitral  incompetence  there  is  a  systolic  reflux  into  the  left 
auricle,  and  the  stream  entering  this  chamber  from  the  lungs  is 
momentarily  checked,  to  be  the  next  instant  unim|)cded  as  diastole 
succeds  systole  and  the  blood  gushes  into  the  ventricle.  Yet,  while 
there  is  a  momentary  checking  of  the  flow  in  the  pulmonic  vessels 
and  an  inevitable  tendency  to  back-pressure,  the  colunm  of  blood 
into  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  together  with  the  walls 
of  these  vessels  and  of  the  auricle,  ser\^es  to  resist  the  regurgitant 
rush  from  the  ventricle.     So  long,  therefore,  as  this  resistance  is 
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effectual  cardiacs  atleqnac^j  is  uuimpaireJ,  and  evidences  of  stasis 
are  wanting. 

When  this  compensatirm  hcgiiis  to  fail,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
lieve the  walls  of  the  left  auricle,  the  piilmouarj  vessels,  and  the 
right  ventricle  from  overstrain  by  lessening  the  frequency  of  re- 
gurgitation and  l>y  retarding  the  flow  from  the  systemic  veins  into 
fhe  In^art  and  huigs.  Kcst  accoiriplishe^  this,  and  thus  proves  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  n^suniption  of  heart-power  and  the  removal 
of  stasis. 

In  the  same  way  also  as  in  mitral  stenosis  the  coronary  veins 
arc  Ijcttcr  emptied  and  the  cr^ronarv  arteries  are  hc*tter  flushed, 
nutrition  of  the  heart-inuselo  is  iniproved,  the  aortic  system  re- 
ceives more  hlrHul  with  eaeli  systole,  and  an  improved  general 
nutrition  results. 

When  in  aortic  olistruction  rouipensatory  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  Ix^gins  to  yiehl  tu  dilatatiun,  the  contents  of  the  ven- 
tricle are  no  longer  adequately  dri%a^n  through  the  stenosed  orifice* 
Signs  of  stasis  apjvear  and  increase  in  proportion  to  loss  of  com- 
pensation. 

Two  things  are  now  required  if  the  threatening  breakdown  is 
to  he  avertcH] :  (1)  More  furcihlc  contractions  on  the  part  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  (2)  the  delivery  of  less  hloo4l  to  tlie  ventricle. 
Rest  slows  the  licart  hy  h/ngthening  its  diastf^les,  and  I»ut  little  if 
at  all  it^  systoles ;  while  if  it  affects  the  vigour  f*{  the  latter,  it  does 
so  only  indirectly  hy  relieving  it  of  strain  and  improving  its  nutri- 
tion. It  can  do  very  little,  tlierefore,  towards  enabling  the  left 
ventricle  to  drive  Wijijd  through  the  narrowed  aortic  oriiice,  and, 
moreover,  experience*  has  taught  that  when  in  this  disease  the  left 
Vi»ntricle  lM:*gins  in  weaken,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  stenosis  has 
overpoweretl  tlie  ventricle.  All  that  is  left  is  to  spare  this  cham- 
ber as  far  as  |K>ssihle.  It  is  by  accomplishing  this,  or  the  second 
requirement  menti<»ncd  alMwe,  that  rest  is  i)f  service  in  aortic  ste- 
nosis. It  serves  to  retard  the  fl«>w  uf  hhiod  into  the  left  ventricle, 
and  thus  to  lessen  the  aioount  which  this  (*hanjlK*r  is  required  to 
discharge  past  the  pf>int  of  constriction.  Tlierefore,  although  this 
theraiM:»utic  nu?asure  is  of  service  in  conserving  heart-power  in  this 
affection,  it  cannot  accomplish  such  brilliant  results  as  in  mitral 
disease. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  failing  compensation  means  impaired 
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resistance  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  distending  force 
of  the  regurgitant  stream,  a  still  more  inqwrfectly  sustained 
blood-pressure  in  the  arterial  system,  and  after  a  time  secondary 
overfilling  of  the  veins,  right  heart,  and  lungs.  The  danger  lies  in 
sudden  diastolic  arrest  of  the  left  ventricle  while  the  mitral  valve 
is  still  competent,  or  in  such  a  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  that 
relative  mitral  insufficiency  with  all  its  consecutive  evils  is  pro- 
duced. The  yielding  left  ventricle  must  therefore  be  relieved  of 
dangerous  overstrain.  Inasmuch  as  physical  exertion  and  the 
erect  position  are  thought  to  raise  intra-aortic  blood-pressure  and 
intensify  the  regurgitation,  the  removal  of  these  injurious,  even 
dangerous,  influences  Womes  imperative.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  rigid,  and  often  prolonged,  confinement  in  the  re- 
cumbent position. 

There  are  also  two  other  reasons  for  insisting  upon  rest  in 
these  cases:  (1)  Physical  inaction  slows  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
systemic  veins,  and  thus  tends  to  check  the  discharge  into  the  ven- 
tricle from  the  left  auricle.  With  this  stream,  as  well  as  the  re- 
gurgitant one  reduced,  the  disabled  ventricle  is  called  on  to  handle 
less  blood  and  finds  its  lalwurs  diminished.  (2)  Rest  of  body 
means  also  rest  to  the  heart,  since  by  slowing  down  its  contractions 
its  diastole  or  period  of  repose  is  lengthened,  while  the  actual 
amount  of  work  required  of  it  is  reduced. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  lengthening  of  diastole  favours  a 
better  filling  of  the  ventricle,  and  therefore  compels  it  to  put  forth 
greater  effort  in  order  to  discharge  this  larger  amount  of  blood. 
This  would  be  so  if  the  flow  to  the  left  auricle  were  not  retarded ; 
but  this  latter  being  the  case,  there  is  not  so  much  likelihood  of 
overfilling  the  ventricle  as  when  the  patient  is  up  and  active.  This 
consideration,  however,  renders  it  probable  that  the  chief  benefit 
of  rest  lies  in  the  rest  to  the  lu»art-walls  and  in  the  less  forcible 
reflux  from  the  aorta. 

The  mechanical  conditions  existing  in  this  lesion,  and  the 
nature  of  the  j)ath()logical  changes  that  take  place  in  the  myocar- 
dium, render  ])rognosis  exceedingly  grave  whenever  a  case  of 
aortic  incompetence  shows  signs  of  failing  compensation.  The 
probability  of  restoring  heart-power  is  so  slight  that  any  means, 
however  un])romising,  should  be  made  the  most  of.  Accordingly, 
rest  of  iKxly  and  mind  must  be  enforced  with  greatest  rigour  and 
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for  an  iiulefinite  leiigtli  of  time,  not  merely  for  weeks,  hut  for 
many  montlis.  xVs  a  matter  of  faet,  tlie  urospect  of  regaining  car- 
diae  power  in  serious  loss  of  conijjenaation  is  poor,  and  rest  is  of 
service  mainly  in  prolonging  life* 

Since,  then,  rest  is  so  valuable  a  means  of  treatment  in  ovir 
attempt  to  preserve  or  restore  canliae  adecpiaey  in  nneoiin>eti8ated 
valvular  disease^  the  jiliysieian  mnst  n<»t  eonteut  liimself  with  par- 
tial ohedience.  If  the  ca&e  is  iirg^-nt,  he  must  s€^  that  his  orders 
are  carried  out  foithfully.  When  a  patient  is  told  that- rest  in 
bod  is  needed,  lie  must  be  made  to  understanil  that  by  it  is  meant 
not  rest  fr>r  a  few  hours  eaeh  di\\\  hut  rest  both  day  and  iiiglit. 
Moreover^  it  dors  not  mean  that  he  can  get  up  as  often  as  he 
pleases  to  fetch  some  article  he  wants  or  to  walk  to  the  toilet,  that 
is  situated  ]>erhaps  a  short  distance  down  the  hall.  It  means  that 
he  is  to  remain  in  bed,  and  is  to  have  the  attention  of  a  nurse  who 
can  spare  him  all  a%T>idal>le  effort. 

Patients  sufTering  with  aortic  insiiffieiencv  n?quire  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  absolute  rest  than  do  most  persons  with  mitral 
disease.  A  single  indiscreet  effnrt  may  undo  all  that  has  been 
gained  by  weeks  of  inaction.  Ilierefure,  such  a  patient  who  is 
struggling  to  preserve  his  left  ventrick^  fmm  complete  destruction 
must  lie  as  quiet  as  possible,  making  use  uf  the  l>eil-|ian  and  urinal 
bottle,  and  taking  his  nienls  in  the  dorsal  decubitus.  If  this  is 
impossible,  as  is  sometimes  the  ease  with  nervous  individuals, 
then  they  may  he  lifted  a  little  higher  by  the  nurse,  and,  sup- 
ported by  pillows,  may  take  their  njeals  in  this  position.  Better 
yet  is  the  adjustable  ImkI,  which  permits  every  possible  position, 
without  the  sHghtest  exertion  ou  the  part  of  the  patient. 

Of  Course  each  case  has  to  be  treated  on  its  own  merits  juid 
according  to  its  own  exigencies.  One  patient  may  be  permit  ted 
partial  rest,  and  yet  do  well,  while  another  nuiy  require  the  strict- 
est euforcenient  of  this  princi|jle  of  management.  In  some  casoB, 
also,  the  attempt  to  carry  out  rigid  confinement  (o  \u*<\  for  montlis, 
no  matter  bow  im]Mirtant  it  nuiy  Ik*,  is  sure  to  create  sncli  a  spirit 
of  restlessness  and  discontent  as  will  counteract  all  that  is  gained 
by  physical  repose*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  judgment  and 
tact  are  often  required  in  the  enforcement  of  tins  therapeutic 
agency. 

Pinally,  when  asked,  as  he  is  sure  to  be,  how  long  rest  is  necea- 
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sary,  the  physician  should  not  bind  himself  to  any  definite  time, 
but  should  let  it  be  determined  by  results. 

Exercise. — When  at  length  under  the  influence  of  enforced 
rest  secondary  congestions  have  been  lessened  or  removed  and 
the  heart  has  regained  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  the  patient 
may  be  permitted  to  gradually  resume  exercise.  At  first  he  may 
walk  slowly  and  for  a  brief  period  about  his  room,  care  always 
being  observed  to  avoid  such  a  length  of  walk  as  causes  fatigue, 
or  such,  sudden  efforts  as  produce  shortness  of  breath  and  palpi- 
tation. By  degrees  the  walks  may  be  extended  until  the  patient 
is  able  to  leave  the  house  and  stroll  leisurely  in  the  open  air.  He 
must  not,-  however,  ascend  stairs  or  hills  until  by  proper  exercise 
on  the  level  his  heart  has  gro\\'n  equal  to  the  effort.  Apropos 
of  hill-climbing,  a  word  may  be  said  of  the  Terrain  Cure,  or 
OerteFs  plan  of  having  patients  with  weak  hearts  develop  cardiac 
power  by  ascending  gentle  acclivities.  It  consists  in  having  a 
patient  walk  slowly  up  a  gentle  incline  at  such  a  pace  as  does  not 
occasion  dyspncra  or  consciousness  of  a  laboured  and  rapid  action 
of  the  heart — infallible  signs  of  cardiac  strain.  Then,  when  an 
ascent  of  a  certain  grade  has  been  mastered,  a  slightly  more  diffi- 
cult slope  is  to  be  attempteii  and  overcome  in  the  same  careful 
manner  as  before,  and  thus  paths  of  greater  and  greater  steepness 
are  surmounted.  It  must  always  be  enjoined  upon  the  patient 
that  he  is  to  make  these  ascents  with  great  deliberation,  not  per- 
mitting himself  to  talk  during  such  efforts,  and  stopping  to  rest 
whenever  his  breathing  grows  short  or  his  heart  begins  to  pound. 
It  is  possible  in  this  manner  for  weakened  hearts  to  attain  much 
greater  endurance,  even  to  develop  hypertrophy.  Experience  has 
demonstrated,  however,  that  it  is  particularly  suited  to  cases  of 
myocardial  weakness  rather  than  of  valvular  disease.  When  a 
mechanical  imi)edinient  to  the  circulation  exists,  as  in  stenosis  or 
regurgitation,  hill-climbing  is  dangerous,  and  patients  are  very 
apt  to  overdo.  Furthermore,  Oertel's  method  has  to  be  very  care- 
fully supervised  if  it  is  to  bring  about  good  and  not  ill  results. 
Consequently,  it  is  but  little  employed  as  compared  with  other 
modes  of  treatment,  and  for  cases  of  uncompensated  valvular 
lesions  is  rarely  advocated. 

The  one  system  involving  physical  exertion  which  gives  the 
best  results,  and  is  adapted  even  to  most  instances  of  uncompen- 
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sated  valvuliir  disease,  is  that  forming  a  part  of  Nauheim  treat- 
ment, and  which  will  now  be  described, 

Eesistance  Exercises*^ — These  eonsist  of  voluntary  movementa 
by  the  patieut  of  flexion^  extension,  and  rotation  of  the  extreme 
lies  and  trunk,  which  efforts  arc  carefolly  resisted  by  an  attendimt 
trained  to  the  work.  Not  only  nmst  the  attendant  understand 
how  to  resist  the  patient's  niovemeuts  without  constricting  the 
part  to  which  he  applies  reaistauce,  but  he  must  so  adjust  his 
counter-pressure  to  the  patient's  strength  as  to  not  occasion  res- 
piratory or  circulatory  embarrassiiu^nt.  lie  must  therefore  be  suffi- 
ciently skilled  tu  detect  signs  of  distress  and  to  judge  wdiether 
too  great  or  too  slight  resistance  is  being  offered. 

The  indications  of  respiratory  and  circulatory  embarrassment, 
for  which  the  attendant  is  to  watch,  are  dilatation  of  the  nostrils 
and  sighing  or  irregular  breathing,  increasing  duskiness  or  pallor 
of  the  countenance,  a  drawn  louk  about  the  mouth,  yawning,  per- 
spiration, and  palpitation.  80  soon  as  any  of  these  signs  are  de- 
tected the  movement  is  to  be  stopped  and  the  patient's  extremity 
slowly  aIlow*ed  to  assume  a  |K>sition  of  rest.  Then,  after  a  suffi- 
cient period  for  repose,  the  exercises  may  be  resumed.  Patients 
are  very  apt  to  hold  the  breath  while  executing  these  movements 
or  to  hold  the  kidy  rigid,  thus  putting  frirth  effort  with  more  than 
the  liinb  that  is  lieing  resisted.  The  attendant  should  therefore 
remind  the  patient  front  time  to  time  to  continue  breathing,  and 
shouhJ  see  to  it  that  his  |>ose  is  easy  and  unconstrained.^  Atten- 
tion to  these  points  Avill  enable  a  patient  to  go  through  the  series 
of  movements  without  fatigue  or  strain.  Furthermore,  the  same 
movement  is  never  to  be  made  twice  in  succession^  and  each  one  is 
to  be  followe<l  h\  a  brief  [lauso.  It  is  also  well  in  some  cases  to 
allow  the  individual  to  sit  and  rest  occasionally  during  the  treat- 
ment. As  his  endurance  grows,  such  precautions  become  less  and 
less  necessary,  altliough  the  attendant  must  never  allow  himself  to 
lie  thrown  off  his  guard  and  forget  to  maintain  close  watch  of 
the  patient's  cnnditirm.  Many  persons  of  considenible  muscular 
strength  are  inclinc*d  to  regard  the  exercises  as  too  easy  and  to 
think  no  bene  tit  can  accrue  from  such  gentle  exertions.  They 
consequently  want  to  have  more  resistance  offered ;  but  to  all  such 
requests  the  attendant  must  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  last  injunction  to  be  observed  is  to  have  the  movements 
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iimiie  sloivlf/  and  mthoul  jfrkim^ss.  Unsteadiness  of  movement  ia 
cerUiii  lo  Ix'  iiriMlijeoil  if  a  slow  moveniout,  particularly  of  die  arms, 

ia  too  slTuTiglv  re^ir4t<^<l  The  ohjwt  or  piirjMiso  nf  tlif^o  oxercii»es 
is  not  to  duvelop  tbe  njusdes,  but  to  inttuerice  the  beart  and  cireu* 
latioti;  all  of  whieh  is  only  aceoniplislied  when  the  various  move- 
ments are  executed  slowly  and  steadily,  and  the  counter-resistance 
is  aeeurately  adjusted  to  the  patient's  stren^h — that  is,  his  car- 
diac  not  his  muscular  strength. 

Final ly,  the  operator  must  not  grasp  the  patient's  ann,  wrist, 
or  leg,  as  the  ease  may  be,  for  this  would  liindor  the  free  play  of 
the  muscles,  but  he  is  to  exert  counter-pressure  or  resistance  by 
pbieing  the  pahuar  surfaee  of  his  hand  or  lingers  against  that  side 
of  the  patient's  limb  which  \o6ks  in  the  diiH?ction  towards  which 

the  extremity  is  to  be  moved.  It 
often  conduces  to  steadiness  of 
movement  for  the  assistant  to 
place  liis  other  hand  against  some 
other  part  of  the  limb  or  trunk 
than  tliat  to  w^bich  resistance  is 
applied.  The  following  iloserip- 
tion  gives  the  exercises  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  usually 
executed  ; 

(I)  The   arms    are   extended 

in   frnnt   id"  the   body  on  a  level 

WMth  the  shoulders  and  with  the 

|>alms    i>f    the     hands    touching. 

They  are  then  slowly  and  steadily 

moved    outward    until    at    a    line 

with  the  front  of  the  chest,  while 

at   the   same  time   the   attendant 

gently     resists     this      horizontal 

movement.      The   attendant   now 

changes  his  hands,  so  as  to  exert 

pressure  against  the  palmar  surfaee  of  the  wrists,  and  the  patient 

slowly  and  sf easily  brings  his  arms  back  to  the  position  whenct?  the 

original  luovement  srarfec!  (Fig.  84), 

(2)  The  right  arm  bunging  at  the  side,  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  forward,  the  forearm  ia  slowly  flexed  against  counter^reaist- 
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ance  hy  (he  attctnhnit  until  the  fingers  touch  the  front  of  the 
shoulder.  The  attendant  then  ehaiigea  his  |ioiiit  of  pres^sure  to 
rhe  baek  of  tht;  arm,  and  the  extremity  is  slowly  returned  to  ita 
former  position  at  tlie  side  (Fijn^.  85). 

(*])  This  consists  of  precisely  the  same  movemeiit,  hut  exe- 
cuted by  the  left  arm, 

(4)  Both  arms,  depending  at  the  side,  are  slowly  raised  lat- 
erally until  the  thund>8  meet  sdxjve  the  head,  and  are  then  !>rought 
do^\Ti  to  their  original  position,  these  movcmenta  being  earefully 
resisted  throughout, 

(5)  The  patient  elinehes  his  hands  in  the  form  of  a  fist,  but 
with  the  thumbs  extended  upon  the  ulnar  surface  of  the  index 
fingers.  The  tips  of  the  fhumlis 
are  then  gently  pressed  together 
in  front  of  the  abdomen,  and, 
a  projK*r  degree  of  resistance 
lK*iag  offered,  they  are  thus  slowly 
raised  until  the  hands  rest  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  after  which  they 
are  slowly  lowered  to  th**  original 
position  (Figs,  Sij  and  87), 

(G)  The  amis,  tlepending  at 
the  sides,  are  then  elevated  for- 
ward ancl  upward  without  iK^nd- 
ing  them  until  they  are  held  aloft 
on  a  line  with  the  perpendicular 
axis  of  the  l>ody.  They  are  next 
slowly  allowed  to  resume  their 
pitsition  at  the  side  In  the  same 
careful  manner  in  which  they 
were  raised.  To  properly  resist 
this     movement     requires    much  fwi.  86. 

practice  and  skill,  for  the  reai^on 

that  the  hand  of  the  attendant  must  be  continually  slipped  around 
the  patient^s  wrist  to  suit  the  changing  attitude,  first  to  the  horizon- 
tal an<l  then  the  vertical  (Figs.  88  and  89 )• 

(7)  Starting  w^ith  the  arms  hanging  at  the  side,  the  right 
arm  is  slowly  rotated  forwardj  npward,  liackward,  and  downward 
around  the  shoulder-joint  as  the  pivot,  and  then  in  the  reverse 

31 
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dircH'tioii  until  the  circle  is  completed,  counter-pressure  being  all 
the  time  exerted  by  the  iittendiiiit. 

(8)  This  consists  of  a  similar  movement,  executed  by  the  left 
arm,  The.se  two  movements  are  difBcuIt  both  for  the  patient  and 
the  attendant  and  should  not  be  given  to  patients  who  are  very 
weak  or  whobc  hearts  are  incapable  of  withstanding  much  exer- 
cise, Kesistance  to  this  movement  is  likewise  extremely  ditficult, 
for  the  reason  that  the  attendant  has  to  change  hands  during  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  yet  without  causing  jerkiness  or  too 
m iicli  i n t erf e rence. 

(9)  Tlie  ]>atieut  k^nds  his  body  forward  at  the  hips  with- 
out flexing  bis  knees,  and  then  brings  it  back  to  the  erect 
positioji,  while  the  attendant,  standing  at  his  side,  resists 
tlie  forward  movement  by  one  band  against  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  buck,  and  the 
return  movement  of  the  trunk  by  one  hand  against  the  upi»er 
dorsal  region  and  the  other  upon  the  epigastrium  (Figs.  liO 
and  [)1). 

(10)  Standing  with  the  feet  firmly  planted  upon  the  floor,  the 
patient  rotates  his  trunk  around  its  vertical  axis,  at  first  to  the 
leftj  next  to  the  right,  and  then  back,  so  as  to  face  forward,  as 
before  starting.  The  attendant  resists  this  movement  by  placing 
one  hand  against  the  advancing  slioulder  and  the  other  in  the 
opposite  axilla,  and  then  changing  his  hands  as  the  body  is  rotated 
in  the  opi>osite  direction  (Fig,  92). 

(11)  In  this  movement  the  trunk  is  bent  laterally,  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  the  other,  and  lastly  is  brought  at  rest  in 
the  upright  posture.  To  resist  this  flexion  the  attendant  places 
one  hand  on  the  hip  and  the  other  against  the  side  of  the  chest 
towards  which  the  body  is  to  be  l)ent  (Fig.  93). 

(12)  B<jtb  arms  hanging  at  the  sides,  with  the  palms  facing 
towards  the  thighs,  are  simulraneously  moved  backward  and 
upward  as  far  as  y^ossible  without  bending  the  body,  and  are  then 
brouglit  down  to  the  sides,  resistance  meanwhile  being  carefully 
exerted  by  the  attendant  (Fig.  94). 

(13)  The  patient  supports  himself  by  resting  one  hand  on  a 
chair,  and  then  raises  the  opposite  leg  as  for  ns  possible  in  a  lat- 
eral direction,  while  the  attendant  resists  both  the  upward  and 
the  return  movement  (Figs,  95  and  96). 
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(14)  This  is  tlic  same  nioveiiient,  hut  clone  with  tho  oppoaito 
extremity. 

(15)  Resting  one  hand  on  a  diair,  as  before,  tlie  patient 
extends  his  opposite  leijj  and  tljij^h,  hut  wirhonr  iMnidin^  his 
knee,  as  far  forward  and  iii>ward  as  jHissililc,  after  \vlnc*h  the 
extremity  is  slowly  r<'tnrned  to  its  nriirinal  pfisitiim,  resistance 
to  both  njovenients  ln'Iag  offered 

by     the     attendant     (Figs,     DT 
and  98). 

(16)  This  is  a  simihir  effort 
pnt  forth  by  the  n[>pi>site  ex- 
tremity. 

(17)  liofh  hands  supported 
on  tlie  bat*k  rd'  a  ehair,  one  leg 
is  flexed  at  tljo  knee  while  re- 
eistanre  is  uffored  by  the  attend- 
ant's hand  jilan^d  at  the  heel. 
Tlie  n-rurn  is  resisteii  by  the 
band  against  the  ankle  just 
above  the  instep  (Figs,  99  ami 
100), 

(IS)  This  is  a  eor responding 
movement  by  the  <ilhi*r  leg,  re- 
si8te<l  in  rltr  sMuie  manner. 

(19)  SnpjMjrting  himself  by 
the  back  of  a  ehair  the  patient  p,^^  j^g, 

flexes  his  thigh  at  the  hip,  the 

leg  hanging  liitip  and  Hexed,  while  the  Htlendant  resists  first  the 
upward  and  then  the  dcmnward  movement  (Fiirs.  1^1  and  102), 

{2i))   Tlih  is  a  similar  movement  Uy  the  opposite  thigh. 

If  desired,  additional  movements  of  flexion,  extension,  and 
rotation  of  the  hands  and  feet  may  be  devised.  In  carrying  out 
these  exereisos  cure  should  be  taken  that  movements  involving 
the  use  of  the  same  groups  o{  ninseles  do  not  fttie<*eed  eaeh  other 
direct  1}%  but  are  interrupted  by  exereistt^s  made  by  different  seta 
of  muscles.  The  purpose  of  ihia  precaution  is  tlie  avoidance  of 
undue  museidar  fatigue  of  weak  patients.  Given  with  requisite 
deliberatifm,  and  with  sufficient  pauses  for  rest  between  move- 
ments, such  a  series  of  resistance  gymnastics  ordinarily  takes  about 
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half  an  hour.  If  after  a  rest  of  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  tho  patient 
does  not  feel  or  evince  fatigue,  he  may  then  repeat  the  scries. 
They  are  generally  given  daily,  an  hour  or  more  after  a  meal. 
Patients  whose  condition  is  fairly  good  may  be  allowed  to  per- 
form them  twice  a  day — that  is,  in  the  forenoon  and  again  in  the 
afternoon. 

These  exceedingly  simple  exercises  are  a  powerful  agent  for 
good  or  a  means  of  great  harm,  depending  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  given  and  the  condition  of  the  heart.  I  do  not  believe 
they  should  be  given  to  patients  whose  compensation  is  wholly 
gone.  In  this  opinion  I  diflFer,  I  think,  with  Schott  and  Bezly 
Thorne,  who  have  written  so  much  in  praise  of  them.  If  there  is 
pronounced  stenosis  of  an  orifice,  with  great  dilatation  of  tho 
chambers  back  of  the  lesion,  harm  may  follow  their  employment, 
the  same  as  with  digitalis  incautiously  given.  This  was  sadly 
illustrated  in  one  of  my*ca8es.  First  lessen  the  cardiac  inade- 
quacy by  rest  and  other  treatment,  and  then  these  movements  are 
likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial.  In  more  than  one  patient,  whose 
enormously  congested  liver  had  refused  to  subside  imder  the  free 
and  prolonged  use  of  cathartics  and  heart-tonics,  I  have  seen  the 
organ  diminish  rapidly  in  size  during  the  administration  of  re- 
sistance together  with  breathing  exercises.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  served  to  bring  about  an  aspiration  of  the  blood  out  of  the 
engorged  liver.  They  are  far  superior  to  massage,  which  seems 
to  me  to  produce  just  the  opi>osite  eflFect.  ilassape  promotes  a 
more  rapid  and  amj)ler  flow  of  blood  to  the  heart,  while  resist- 
ance movements  are  thought  to  exert  their  salutary  eflFect  by  dilat- 
ing the  arterioles,  and  thus  unloading  the  overburdened  heart. 

Kauheim  Baths. — The  balneological  treatment  of  heart-disease 
has  not  received  as  much  attention  in  this  country  as  in  Europe, 
and  yet  it  has  been  growing  in  popularity  even  here.  Large  num- 
bers of  wealthy  Americans  and  Englishmen  annually  make  pil- 
grimages to  Germany  for  treatment  at  the  little  resort  knoA\Ti  as 
Bad  Xauheim,  where  the  employment  of  cool  saline  and  eflFerves- 
cing  baths  was  first  introduced  in  this  class  of  affections.  Patients 
of  moderate  means  cannot  afford  so  expensive  a  journey,  and  must 
either  forego  this  treatment  altogether  or  content  themselves  with 
the  use  of  artificially  prepared  waters.  For  the  consolation  of 
such  it  may  be  stated  that  ample  experience  all  over  the  world,  but 
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particularly  in  England,  has  slujwn  that  equally  efficient  refiuUs 
may  be  ubtained  in  this  w^y  as  at  Bad  Nauhoim,  I  myself  took 
a  course  uf  baths  at  that  resort  in  the  suninier  of  1803,  and  ever 
since  my  return  have  been  employing  this  plan  of  treatment  in 
snitable  cases,  and  can  justly  claim  priority  in  this  regard  over  all 
others  in  this  country.  I  have  not  desired  to  make  a  fad  of  this 
treatment,  and  therefore  have  not  subjected  as  many  patients  to 
it  as  might  have  Ijeen  done,  bnt  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that 
considerably  over  one  hundred  Iiave  thus  been  treated  by  me. 
Some  of  n*y  patients  have  taken  the  baths  in  (lermany,  generally 
after  a  course  in  Chicago^  although  one  has  jnst  finished  here 
who  has  previously  treid  the  baths  at  Bad  Kanheim.  All  agree 
in  the  statement  that  the  efFeets  with  artilicial  waters  are  the  same 
as  with  the  natural,  the  chief  and  perhaps  striking  difference 
consisting  in  the  more  powerful  etfervcseence  of  the  latter,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  the  Spriidel-Strom-Bad  (flowing  effer- 
vescing bath).  Another  advantage  in  favour  of  the  latter  lies  in 
the  consideration  that  when  a  jiatient  goes  to  Germany  he  leaves 
his  cares  iKdund  liim,  and  while  there  abandons  himself  to  the  one 
purpose  of  getting  well.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  bc^en  assured 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of  invaliils  who  frecpient  the 
place,  patients  are  apt  to  miss  the  watchful  care  and  oversight 
which  many  of  them  require  and  ret^eive  at  home. 

The  waters  of  Bad  Nauht^im  are  impregnated  with  various 
chloride  salts,  the  two  to  which  particular  virtue  is  attributed  in 
their  effect  iqwu  the  circulation  being  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
calcium.  In  addition,  the  springs  used  for  the  preparati*m  of  the 
h&thB  are  highly  charged  with  carl>onic  acid,  w^hich  nmkes  them 
very  stimulating,  particularly  wdien  used  in  the  form  of  the  flow- 
ing bath^ — that  is,  with  a  steady  stream  of  effervescing  water 
flowing  over  the  body  of  the  bather  in  the  tub,  This  is  compara- 
tively rarely  prescribed,  being  cojisidered  too  exhilarating  for 
any  except  those  in  fairly  rt»bust  health.  It  is  the  rule  in  the 
employment  of  this  balneological  treatment  to  begin  with  water 
of  a  temperature  of  03^  to  95*^  F.,  according  to  the  ability  of  tho 
patient  to  react,  and  with  water  coT»taining  1  per  cent  of  sodium 
chloride  and  ^  per  cent  of  calcium  chloride,  but  no  carbonic  acid, 
this  latter  Wing  added  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  or  when  a 
temperature  of  91°  to  90°  F,  has  been  attained.    The  duration  of 
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the  first  bath  is  from  five  to  eight  minutes,  depending  upon  the 
strength  and  reaction  of  the  individual.  One  treatment  is  taken 
daily  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  and  then  comes  a  day  of 
rest.  This  is  to  prevent  undue  depression,  as  is  likely  to  be  expe- 
rienced when  no  interruption  in  the  course  of  treatments  occurs. 
The  patient  is  required  to  rest,  by  preference  lying  down,  after 
each  bath,  and  if  reaction  is  not  good  and  prompt  to  take  a  warm 
drink  of  some  kind  and  to  cover  up  warmly.  He  is  also  required 
to  see  his  medical  attendant  daily,  or  as  often  as  the  latter  may 
elect,  that  the  eflFect  of  the  treatment  may  be  judged  of  and  the 
baths  modified  as  his  progress  requires.  The  principle  imderlying 
the  ordering  of  these  is  that  the  percentage  of  the  ingredients  is  to 
be  increased,  the  temperature  lowered,  and  the  duration  length- 
ened until  finally  the  chloride  of  sodium  reaches  3  per  cent,  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  1  i)er  cent,  the  temperature  87°  or  85°  F.,  and 
the  time  twenty  minutes. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  change  can  be  eflFected  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  objective  and  subjective  improvement  ob- 
served, but  as  a  rule  this  maximum  is  not  attained  under  three  or 
it  may  be  four  weeks.  In  the  more  serious  cases,  or  such  as  ex- 
hibit considerable  anaemia  and  sluggish  reaction,  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  bring  the  temperature  below  89°  or  even  90°  F.,  although 
the  maximum  in  strength  and  duration  may  be  the  same  as  when 
lower  temperatures  are  prescribed.  It  is  not  well  to  reduce  the 
temperature  more  than  a  degree  at  a  time,  and  whenever  this  is 
done  the  proportion  of  the  salts  is  usually  increased.  For  the 
most  part  eflFervescing  baths  are  ordered  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
or  two  weeks,  or  when  the  higher  percentages  of  salts  have 
been  reached;  but  if  the  patient  is  inclined  to  chilliness  at  a 
temperature  that  ought  to  produce  at  least  a  tolerable  feeling  of 
warmth,  or  if  afterward  the  extremities  are  cold  and  the  skin 
does  not  get  into  a  good  glow,  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  gas  at  an 
earlier  period.  The  warmer  saline  baths,  95°  to  92°  F.,  are  con- 
sidered soothing,  while  the  cooler  eflFervescing  ones,  89°  to  85°  F., 
are  stimulating,  and  hence  are  not  applicable  to  very  weak  hearts. 

The  direct  eflFect  of  each  bath  should  be  to  render  the  pulse 
slower,  of  better  quality,  and  more  regular  if  previously  irregular. 
The  area  of  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness  diminishes  and  the  heart- 
sounds  grow  stronger.    Endocardial  murmurs  intensified  by  dila- 
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tation  mav  become  leas  loinl,  or  if  weak  from  cardiac  asthenia, 
tiiaj  after  the  bath  be  found  to  be  more  intense.  Tlie  degree  of 
benefit  is  to  be  detennined  ehtefly  by  the  size  of  the  heart  and  by 
the  character  of  its  action.  As  a  riilej  also,  the  patient  is  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  well-being  and  of  some  lessening  of  whatever 
symptoms  have  annoyed  him. 

If  the  treatment  has  been  judiciously  ordered  and  overseen, 
the  heart  is  fouud  to  gain  in  strengih  week  by  week,  visceral  con- 
gestions diminish,  as  evinced  l)y  increased  diuresis,  the  colour  of 
the  skin  grows  more  like  that  of  healthy  and  the  patient  gradually 
gains  in  vigour  and  ability  to  exercise  %vithout  diseon^fort. 

Just  bow  this  balneologiral  treatnit*nt  brings  aliout  improve- 
ment is  still  a  nuitter  of  specubition  and  discussion,  being  by 
Schott  explained  on  the  liyjjotbesis  of  increased  tissue  change 
tijgethcr  with  a  retiex  stimulation  of  the  heart  which  causes  its 
glower  and  more  ]x)werfnl  contractions,  and  with  a  physiological 
stimulation  of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries  by  the  passage  of  the 
gas  and  salts  through  the  skin.  By  others,  in  particular  Broad- 
l)i^nt,  the  beneticial  action  of  the  baths  is  attributed  to  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  in  consequence  r»f  which  resistance 
to  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle  is  lessened  and  the  transfer  of 
bkKMl  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  system  is  promoted*  The 
ubjt*ction  urged  against  this  explanation  is,  that  the  rate  of  the 
pulse  should  be  increased  rather  than  decreased,  so  that  there 
must  be  some  additional  influence  at  work.  The  following  is  the 
view  of  Mediciimlrat  Groede!  of  Bad  Nauheim:  *' The  incon- 
testable success  wdiich  our  baths  have  on  the  heart's  function  and 
the  entire  circulation  is  only  to  he  explained  if  we  believe  in  a 
direct  actitui  by  way  of  the  end-organs  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  on 
the  central  vascular  and  cardiac  nervous  system,  both  trophic  aud 
motor/'  It  may  also  be  stated  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  demon- 
strable effect  of  the  two  means  of  trf^atment,  the  resistance  gym- 
nastics and  the  liaths,  the  results  if  not  the  action  are  identical  in 
diminished  si^e  of  the  dilated  heart  and  improved  energy  and 
steadiness  of  its  contractions.  Consequently  it  is  customary  at 
Bad  Nauheim  to  have  the  patient  receive  both  fonns  of  treatment 
each  day.  Finally,  it  is  usual  to  send  the  patient  away  at  the 
close  of  a  course  of  baths  for  a  rest  of  a  month  to  six  weeks,  after 
which  he  returns  for  another  course  known  as  the  after-cure. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  eflFect  on  the  heart  and  circulation  of  the  arti- 
ficial and  natural  waters  is  identical,  I  will  now  describe  how  the 
former  are  prepared.  The  ingredients  required  are  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  and  chloride  of  calcium,  bicarbonate  of  so- 
dium, and  compressed  tablets  of  acid  sulphate  of  lime.  Instead 
of  these  latter,  conmiercial  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used.  The 
first  is  to  be  had  as  ordinary  "  butter  salt "  of  the  trade,  while 
the  calcium  salt  comes  in  iron  drums  holding  from  600  to  800 
pounds.  This  latter  is,  moreover,  deliquescent,  and,  being  corro- 
sive, is  most  conveniently  kept  in  a  strong  solution  of  definite 
strength.  I  have  it  kept  on  hand  by  one  of  the  Chicago  druggists, 
who  dispenses  it  to  my  patients  on  my  prescriptions.  To  begin 
with,  the  baths  contain  only  these  two  ingredients,  and  are  there- 
fore simple  brine  baths.  It  takes  from  60  to  60  gallons  of  water 
in  an  ordinary-sized  bath-tub  to  immerse  a  person  of  average  size 
up  to  his  neck  when  lying  in  a  semi-recumbent  position.  When  the 
amount  of  water  is  known  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  tHe 
number  of  pounds  of  salt  and  the  number  of  pints  of  calcium- 
chloride  solution  to  be  added.  When  at  length  the  water  is  to  be 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  in  addition,  it  is  done  by  dissolving 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  2  poimds  to  each  bath,  and  the  same  number 
of  ounces  of  commercial  muriatic  acid  or  the  compressed  tablets 
already  mentioned.  The  acid  is  so  corrosive  and  difficult  to  keep 
without  its  fumes  injuring  the  furniture  of  the  bath-room  that  I 
now  order  the  packages  of  "  effervescing  bath  salts  "  manufac- 
tured for  the  purpose  by  two  firms  in  New  York  city,  and  which 
are  likewise  kept  in  stock  by  the  Chicago  druggists.  Each  pack- 
age contains  2  pounds  of  soda  and  8  tablets  and  printed  direc- 
tions for  their  use.  One  such  package  is  required  for  a  single 
bath.  These  effervescing  tablets  possess  this  additional  advantage 
I  over  the  acid,  that  the  evolution  of  gas  is  steady  and  continuous. 
They  are  also,  however,  corrosive,  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
should  be  })roteeted  by  a  rubber  sheet. 

It  is  my  cusitom  to  prescribe  the  baths  in  groups  of  three  with 
the  rest  day  between — that  is,  on  every  fourth  day — and  a  course 
usually  extends  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  most  cases  the 
resistance  exercises  are  also  taken,  but  some  hours  prior  to  or 
after  the  bath,  that  the  effect  on  the  heart  may  be  maintained. 
I  always  strive  to  impress  patients  with  the  importance  of  living 
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a8  quiet  and  r«»uiiiiu  a  lifu  us  pus.^ible,  and  in  partk'iilar  to  strenu- 
ously avoid  undue  eardiae  8tniiii  that  tliey  may  not  destroy  tljo 
benefit  expected  to  l>e  derived  frrmi  the  treatment. 

I  can  recall  only  5  crises  in  which  this  plan  of  treatinnnt 
seemed  to  do  harm  nither  than  good.  Two  were  instances  of 
chronic  myocarditis,  the  hearts  being  very  dilated  and  their  action 
arrhythmic.  One  was  a  mitral  lesion  with  (pdenia  and  other  signs 
<»f  rather  a  badly  destroyed  compensation;  but  as  thit?  patient  was 
eoinpelled  to  journey  j^ouie  distance  each  day  to  get  liis  bath,  it 
may  be  that  the  exertion  thus  required,  and  not  the  treatment,  was 
rci^ponaible  for  the  want  of  improvement  The  remaining  two 
w^ere  cases  of  serious  valvular  disease  complicated  liy  pericardial 
adhesions.  In  both,  the  engorgement  of  the  liver  became  mani- 
festly greater  towards  the  terminatirm  than  at  the  eommeneenient 
of  the  course,  and  the  treatment  was  discuntinued.  All  other 
patients  have  exhibited  more  or  less  improvement,  while  in  some 
instances  this  has  been  most  gratifying  both  to  the  patient  and 
myself. 

I  ani  very  positive  in  my  belief  that  this  treatment  should  not 
be  given  to  persona  whose  compensation  is  wholly  lost^  or  indeecl 
seriously  broken,  and  therefore  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
has  been  introduced  in  tliis  portion  of  the  present  chapter.  I  have 
just  finished  giving  a  course  of  30  baths  to  a  lady  with  a  pure 
mitral  stenosis  who,  when  she  began,  gave  indications  of  failing, 
or  at  least  threatened,  compensation.  The  second  sound  at  the 
heart's  apex  was  wanting,  there  being  only  a  presystolic  murmur 
ami  sharp  first  sound.  She  complained  of  much  ill-defined  dis- 
comfort at  the  heart  J  and  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  exceedingly 
feeble.  Before  thr*  course  was  completed  the  second  sound  had 
returned  at  the  ai>ex,  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  was  distinctly 
smaller,  and  the  pulse  was  slower  and  of  greater  volume.  She 
detdared  she  felt  perfectly  well.  In  this  instance,  as  is  often  my 
habit,  I  ordered  the  frequent  nso  of  a  laxative  water,  and  for  a 
time  5-drop  doses  of  fat-free  tincture  of  digitalis  thrice,  then 
twice,  and  at  last  but  once  daily.  I  do  this  Ix'cause  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  in  this  way  I  have  secured  more  lasting  results. 

Contraindications  to  the  employment  of  this  balneological 
treatment  are  the  folle>wing:  Aortic  aneurysm,  pronounced  and 
extensive  arteriosclerosis,  and,  in  my  opinion,  all  eases  manifest- 
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ing  marked  signs  of  cardiac  inadequacy,  such  as  ascites  and  con- 
siderable dropsy  with  a  greatly  distended  and  feeble  heart,  and 
cases  complicated  by  extensive  mediastinopericardial  adhesions. 
Chronic  renal  disease  does  not  contra-indicate  the  treatment 
unless,  of  course,  it  has  led  to  too  pronounced  a  degree  of  car- 
diac incompetence.  Lastly,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  the  pulse  does 
not  grow  of  better  quality  after  the  bath,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
observed  to  become  less  full  and  strong,  the  treatment  will  not 
produce  beneficial  results  and  would  better  be  discontinued. 

Diet. — This  is  a  matter  requiring  in  this  stage  of  valvular 
heart-disease  very  careful  attention,  yet  concerning  which  notions 
are  for  the  most  part  woefully  vague  and  inaccurate.  Physiologi- 
cal chemistry  has  not  yet  worked  out  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  digestive  process  as  a  result  of  disease.  We  know  that 
the  passive  congestion  of  the  abdominal  organs  produced  by  un- 
compensated cardiac  disease  leads  to  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  (Einhorn),  with  diminution  and  even  disappearance  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  (Hiifler  and  Jorn),  which,  with  its  im- 
paired motility,  may  seriously  derange  its  function.  Reasoning 
by  analogy,  we  may  also  assume  that  the  pancreatic  and  hepatic 
secretions  are  likewise  altered  in  quantity  and  quality,  or  that  if 
not  secreted  in  less  amounts  they  are  poured  into  the  duodenum 
in  diminished  quantity  in  consequence  of  catarrhal  obstruction 
to  their  outflow.  Just  what  modification  in  the  character  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  takes  place  we  do  not  know,  yet  clinical  obser- 
vation seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  amylopsin  and 
fat-splitting  ferment  are  more  unfavourably  influenced  than  is  the 
proteolytic  ferment. 

Furthermore,  in  consequence  of  sluggish  circulation  in  the 
veins  that  carry  blood  to  the  portal  system,  the  bile  is  absorbed 
slowly  from  the  intestine,  and  when  secreted  is  watery  and  poor  in 
mineral  constituents.  Although  the  secretion  of  bile  is  but  a 
minor  function  of  the  liver,  still  a  deterioration  in  its  quality  and 
diminution  in  its  quantity  must  exert  a  baneful  influence  upon 
intestinal  digestion.  These  theoretic  considerations  are  borne  out 
by  clinical  observations,  for  cardiac  patients  are  very  prone  to 
gaseous  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  to  eructa- 
tions and  other  indications  of  fermentation  of  the  ingesta.  The 
fatty  acids  thus  engendered  occasion  still  further  irritation  of  the 
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stoiiiaeli  and  i\slablisli  a  vioiouy  eirrle  wliieli  angineiits  tlio  evils 
jirimarily  attributable  to  iliiiturbeJ  cireulattoM. 

TUis  is  not  tin*  only  aspect  of  tbe  case.  There  13  alteratiou  in 
the  iiietabulic  processes  ineidpiit  to  cleraiigemcnt  in  tlie  blood -sup- 
ply to  tlie  digestive  mu\  other  viseera,  while  toxines  are  locally 
develoi>ed  wbieh  either  must  be  destroyed  in  the  engorged  and 
fnnetionally  impaired  liver  or  nnist  pass  throngh  into  the  general 
blfKMl-streani  and  exert  their  noxious  effects  npiin  the  heart  and 
uervuus  system.  The  iuvestigatit»us  of  11  use  he  appear  to  show 
that  the  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid  is  altered.  The  retention 
of  the  ftirmer  is  variable,  while  the  excretion  of  the  latter  is  hin- 
dered during  disturbance  of  eoiui>ensation  and  increased  after 
this  iuis  been  restored. 

It  is  not  strange,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
that  some  patients  are  greatly  disturlx'd  by  fennentative  indiges- 
tion after  the  taking  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily  digested  food* 
Dyspnoea  is  intensified  or  developedj  or  they  are  distressed  by 
palpitation.  Others  are  not  conscious  of  local  disturbance,  but 
eomplain  of  pains  and  aches,  muscular  stiffness  and  cramps,  nerv- 
ous syiuptoms,  such  as  desjiondency,  insomnia,  and  frightful 
dreams,  fidgetineas  of  tbe  legs,  and  sundry  other  sensations  that 
are  so  commonly  attributed  to  uric-acid  retention.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here,  however,  that  Dr.  Wegener's  rt^sea relies  appear  to 
show  that  these  eonstitutional  symptoms,  as  well  as  many  others, 
are  due  not  to  tirir  acnd,  but  to  indicanuria  and  oxaluria.  One  of 
my  patients  was  greatly  trouble<l  by  lieadache,  insomnia,  and 
other  nervous  phenomena,  and  Wegener's  analysis  of  her  urine  col- 
lected at  the  time  showed  an  enormous  excess  of  indiean  and 
oxalic  acid.  Thereupon  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  proteids 
and  administer  carlHibydrates  in  tlie  hope  of  relieving  her  dis- 
tress. It  was  found,  however,  that  at  once  she  In'gan  to  ha've  so 
much  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  aggrava- 
tion of  her  dysj>nn^a  tliat  tbe  non-nitrogenous  diet  had  to  be  aban- 
doned for  a  return  to  meats,  etc.,  with  all  their  evil  consequences. 

The  problem  of  liow  to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  cardiac 
sufferers  is  a  complex  one  and  most  difficult  of  solution  when  we 
ha%'e  to  do  with  tbe  stage  of  imperfect  compensation.  It  is  quit^ 
generally  agreed  that  in  cases  of  heart-disears  uncomplicated  by 
renal  lesions  the  myocardium  should  be  supplied  with  a  relatively 
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large  proportion  of  proteids.  The  main  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  nitrogenous  principles  are  tissue-forming,  and  hence 
reparative  elements  of  the  dietary,  and  should  be  in  excess  when- 
ever there  is  a  demand  for  increased  muscular  work,  as  is  the  case 
in  cardiac  affections.  Moreover,  meats  and  other  foods  rich  in 
proteids  do  not  imdergo  the  same  sort  of  fermentation  and  gen- 
erate so  much  gas  as  do  carbohydrates,  and  do  not  so  injuriously 
distend  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera.  They  are  not  so  bulky,  and 
therefore,  relatively  to  the  quantity  ingested,  contain  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  nutrient  material.  For  obvious  reasons  persons 
with  uncompensated  valvular  lesions  should  have  their  dietary 
definitely  ordered  and  carefully  supervised  by  their  medical 
attendants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  digestion  and  assimilation  are 
both  slow,  and  therefore  the  first  rule  to  he  laid  down  is  that  food 
is  not  to  be  tahen  at  short  intervalSy  but  ample  time  allowed  for 
the  stomach  to  empty  itself  Ix^fore  fresh  nourishment  is  adminis- 
tered. The  fatty  acids  and  other  irritating  products  of  fermenta- 
tion often  occasion  a  feeling  of  faintness  or  gnawing  at  the  epi- 
gastrium which  is  mistaken  for  hunger  and  thought  to  indicate 
a  need  for  more  food.  In  other  cases  appetite  is  poor  and  patients 
are  unable  to  eat  heartily  at  the  regular  meal-hours,  and  hence  the 
friends  and  even  the  physician  get  the  idea  that  the  meals  must 
be  re-enforced  by  milk,  egg-nog,  etc.,  midway  between.  I  have 
thus  known  nourishment  to  be  administered  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Such  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  The  congested  and  per- 
haps (edematous  walls  of  the  stomach  cannot  by  energetic  peristal- 
sis empty  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum  as  rapidly  as  normal,  and 
the  conditions  for  decomposition  being  favourable,  the  taking  of 
additional  food  before  the  stomach  is  ready  for  it  results  in  serious 
disturl)ances. 

Furthermore,  these  patients  are  often  tormented  by  thirst  and 
are  permitted  to  ])our  down  liquids  of  all  kinds  into  the  already 
distended  and  irritated  viscus  at  irregular  inter\'als,  so  that  ab- 
dominal distention,  eructations,  flatulence,  and  increased  dysp- 
na*a  add  to  the  patient's  distress.  These  considerations  have  in- 
duced me  to  set  five  or  five  and  a  half  hours  as  the  proper  length 
of  the  interval  that  should  elapse  between  the  meals.  I  do  not 
permit  milk  to  be  taken  between  times,  since  by  being  curdled  in 
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tlie  HtoiJiaeh  it  is.  praetieally  the  saint?  as  solid  food.  When  in 
Boiiie  cases  the  feeliug  of  faintness  and  weakness  makes  soaie 
intermediate  nourislmient  unavoidalile^  1  ordfr  a  cUnir  hmth  or 
btiiiillon,  or  weak  tea  euiitainiiig  a  little  eivani  but  no  sugar,  etc. 
So  simple  a  restriction  as  this  has  often  been  found  to  work  won- 
ders in  removing  the  thirst  and  epigastric  gnawing,  A  cupful  of 
hot  water  drunk  an  hour  previous  to  a  meal  seems  to  facilitate 
the  expulsion  c^f  the  stomach  contents  and  to  clear  the  way  for  tho 
ingestion  of  fresh  fooiU 

The  next  rule  is  the  restriction  of  the  quantity  of  fluids  to  be 
taken  with  meals.  In  severe  cases  liquids  should  be  limited  to  0 
ounces,  and  even  in  mild  ones  10  ounces  should  be  the  maximum. 
This  does  not  mean  only  water  in  addition  to  any  other  fluids 
that  may  have  been  ordered,  but  includes  all  liquids  combined 
and  consumed  in  addition  to  sulid  ingesta.  "  The  juirpose  of  this 
restriction  is  to  prevent  undue  distention  of  the  stomach  in  those 
cases  in  which  such  distention  would  he  likely  to  occasion  short- 
ness of  breath  or  embarrassed  cardiac  action. 

The  rule  is  that  patients  are  to  be  restrietecl  in  the  amount  of 
their  solid  food,  for  it  is  not  rarely  observed  that  they  manifest  a 
veritable  bulimia,  and  if  permitted  to  do  so  will  overload  their 
stomach  and  sorely  overtax  their  digestive  and  assimilative  capa- 
city, A  simple  and  usually  sutticient  guide  as  to  the  amount  that 
may  Ix*  safely  consume<l  is  to  be  found  in  the  injunction  that  they 
finish  each  meal  feeling  they  conld  I'at  more.  A  liUhj  well 
digested^  is  worlh  far  more  than  a  f/ood  deal,  poorly  digested. 
This  restriction  not  only  lessens  the  danger  of  distending  the 
atonic  organs  which  it  has  l>een  showm  furthers  decomposition, 
but  it  tends  to  prevent  the  cardiac  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
repletion.  Such  a  limitation  of  the  patient's  food  must  not  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  starvation;  and  yet  if  the  quality  of  the 
nourishment  is  judiciously  selected  it  wnll  frften  be  a  matter  for 
surprise  how^  small  a  bulk  will  suffice— nay,  how  it  will  minister 
to  the  patient's  comfort. 

In  considering  the  articles  of  food  suitable  to  this  class  of  suf- 
ferers I  think  it  best  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  general  way 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  make  up  appropriate  menus.  Tea  and 
coffee  should  he  weak  and  contain  such  an  amount  of  sugar  and 
cream  as  depends  upon  the  degree  of  digestive  disturbance.    Cocoa 
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or  broina  is  preferable  to  chocolate  because  containing  less  fat, 
and  when  made  with  milk  is  nutritious.  If  wine  or  liquor  is 
thought  advisable,  it  should  be  freely  diluted  with  water.  But- 
termilk, kumyss,  and  malted  milk  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
dietary,  and  generally  agree  well. 

Effervescing  beverages  are  objectionable  on  accoimt  of  the 
distention  they  occasion ;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  malt  bev- 
erages are  not  advisable,  unless  in  special  cases  when  they  are 
craved  on  account  of  their  bitter  taste  or  their  stimulating  the 
flagging  appetite.  Iced  drinks  and  very  hot  fluids  are  not  well 
borne,  since  medium  temperatures  are  better  for  weak  stomachs. 
The  admissibility  of  soups  and  broths  must  be  determined  by  the 
condition  of  the  kidnevs  and  the  habits  of  the  individual.  When 
chronic  nephritis  exists,  stock  soups  and  meat  extracts  are  to  be 
forbidden,  since  animal  extractives  are  irritating  to  the  renal 
epithelium.  It  should  be  remembered  that  beef-tea  and  the  like 
are  stinmlants  and  jTossess  no  real  food  value.  Cream  soups,  or 
purees  as  they  are  called,  are  not  open  to  the  same  objection  and 
are  highly  nutritious.  All  these  are  fluids,  however,  and  when 
taken  in  connection  with  solid  food  should  be  limited  in  amount, 
lest  they  blunt  the  apixntite  for  what  is  to  follow  and  create  a 
feeling  of  repletion. 

Carbohydrates  should  be  allowed  but  sparingly  because  of  the 
following  considerations:  In  the  first  place  they  readily  undergo 
fermentation  and  occasion  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels;  while  in  the  second  place  they  are  so  readily  oxidized  that 
they  appropriate  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  utilization  of  the 
nitrogenous  princij)les  of  the  dietary. 

Nevertheless,  sugars  and  starches  cannot  l>e  withheld  entirely, 
and  hence  they  must  be  in  the  least  objectionable  forms.  To 
diminish  their  tendency  to  fermentation  the  latter  should  be  so 
thoroughly  subjected  to  heat  in  cooking  that  the  starch  granules 
become  converted  into  grape-sugar.  Toast,  zwieback,  light  crack- 
ers, and  "  pulled  bread  "  and  muffins  or  tea  biscuits  made  with 
baking-j)owder  are  preferable  to  bread  which  has  been  raised  by 
means  of  yeast  and  is  often  imperfectly  baked.  If  |>otatoes  are 
allowed,  they  should  be  baked  and  mealy,  and  even  cooked  in  this 
way  they  should  not  be  taken  in  unlimited  amounts.  Rice  when 
well  boiled  may  be  also  permitted  in  restricted  quantity,  but  sweet 
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p€tato<*s,  fereals,  and  the  nniltifariniis  eouibiiisihojis  nf  iluur,  but- 
ter, iiiid  t>itgar,  whet  her  witli  or  without  eggs  and  inilkj  known  aa 
cake,  griddle-cakos,  etc.,  are  inadmissible, 

Host  desserts,  and  in  particular  sweetmeats,  confections,  pre- 
served and  eanned  fruits,  are  to  be  allowed  only  to  those  patients 
who  can  disjiose  of  such  articles  wnthoiit  annoying  flatulence. 
Fruits  are  best  in  their  natural  state^  and  even  then  bIiouM  be  ripe 
and  fresh.  Apples  are  particularly  good  beeaiise  of  their  rela- 
tively large  percentage  of  iiucleo'albTunin^  and  when  baked  are 
often  better  tolerated  than  when  uncooked.  Pineapple  has  ahvays 
seemed  to  me  a  particularly  desirable  fruit  because  containing 
a  natural  digestive  ferment  of  great  etficiency.  As  a  general 
thing  1  regard  it  as  better  for  eardiopaths  to  take  fruits  at  the 
close  rather  than  at  the  l>eginTiing  of  a  meal,  as  they  do  not  blnnt 
the  appetite  nor  create  so  uiiich  gas. 

Most  of  the  fresh  vegetables  are  vahuihle  additions  to  tho 
dietary^  either  bet^ause  rich  in  proteids  and  other  nutritive  prin- 
ciples,  or  on  account  of  their  serving  as  relishes  and  containing 
various  salts  essential  to  the  organ isul  Peas,  lentils,  string- 
beans,  and  spinach  are  said  to  be  relatively  rich  in  iron-forming 
principles.  Tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tnrnips,  and  kindred 
varieties  are  apt  to  disagree,  but  if  well  borne  may  be  permitted. 
Asparagus,  wdien  not  contraMndicated  by  renal  disease,  celery,  let- 
tnce,  grc^ens  of  virions  kinds,  and  yonng  onions  are  allo%vable, 
while  cncumhers,  tender  radishes,  and  olives  may  be  left  to  indi- 
vidual desire  and  ability  to  tolerate  wdthout  distress.  Mush- 
ro4inis  are  very  rich  in  proteids,  and  for  renal  patients  supply  a 
form  of  nitrogenous  food  that  is  not  ojxm  to  ohjection  as  is  animal 
food  w  ith  its  extractives.  Beets  are  rich  in  sugar,  as  is  corn,  and 
are  likely  to  occasion  flntult*nce. 

Of  ftXMJs  rich  in  proteids  beef  and  purk  head  the  list,  but 
perhaps  are  not  so  easily  digested  as  are  veal,  lamb,  and  mutton, 
which  are  excellent  wdicn  not  too  fat.  AH  meats  should  be  roasted, 
broiled,  or  stew^ed,  not  fried :  but  how^ever  prepared,  they  should 
be  as  free  from  gravy  as  |»ossible  and  ought  to  be  so  well  done  as 
to  ba\'c  destroyed  the  genus  of  decomposition  through  whose 
action  during  the  time  of  hanging  the  meat  Ijecomes  tender.  Fowl 
and  game-birds  form  a  capital  a^ljllIK^t  to  the  heavier  meats,  as  also 
do  fish  and  njoat  kinds  of  ahell-fish,  particularly  oysters  when  raw. 
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Some  of  the  salted  fish  and  meats  when  not  too  rich  provide  appe- 
tizing and  nutritious  dishes.  Canned  salmon,  sausages,  etc,  are 
too  rich  in  oil  and  fat,  and  are  apt  to  cause  eructations,  whereas 
fresh  tripe  is  said  to  be  easy  of  digestion.  Cheese  is  highly  nutri- 
tious, and  when  known  not  to  occasion  constipation  or  distress 
may  be  allowed.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  cottage  and 
cream  cheese.  This  article  of  food  should  not  be  taken  when 
cooked.  Eggs  are  very  digestible  and  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  dietary  of  this  class  of  invalids. 

Years  of  experience  in  the  feeding  of  cardiopaths  has  con- 
vinced me  that  their  food  should  be  plain  and  that  where  more 
than  ordinary  indigestion  exists  the  mam  should  not  be  elaborate. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  plan  in  some  instances  to  sepa- 
rate the  carbohydrates  from  the  atiimal  foods — that  is,  to  give 
them  by  themselves.  Then  at  the  meals  composed  chiefly  of  ani- 
mal fo(xl  only  vegetables  or  relishes,  such  as  asparagus,  lettuce,  or 
celery,  are  allowed  in  addition.  In  this  manner  has  bt^en  pre- 
vented much  of  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  meats  which 
engender  the  distressing  symptoms  of  indicanuria  and  oxaluria. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss  concerning  an 
absolute  milk  diet  in  cases  of  cardiac  inadequacy.  It  has  been 
highly  recommended  in  conjunction  with  absolute  physical  rest  as 
an  excellent  means  of  restoring  compensation  when  this  is  threat- 
ened. It  acts  j)robably  by  lowering  arterial  tension  and  lessening 
or  removing  the  evils  of  the  defective  digestion  of  solid  food,  since 
milk  alone  acts  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic.  Furthermore,  by 
virtue  of  its  sugar,  milk  often  exerts  a  proiiounccHl  diuretic  action, 
and  thus  aids  in  the  removal  of  minor  degre(»s  of  dropsy.  When 
administered  as  the  exclusive  article  of  diet,  it  is  best  given  blood- 
warm  and  in  moderate  amounts  at  regular  intervals — e.  g.,*  a 
cupful  every  two  hours.  It  sometimes  agrees  best  when  diluted 
with  an  alkaline  water,  as  Vichy  or  Seltzer  water.  Such  a  diet 
should  not  be  maintained  indefinitely,  and  in  most  instances  pa- 
tients begin  to  plead  for  more  substantial  nourislimcnt  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  days.  It  sliould  be  persisted  in,  however,  until 
the  results  aimed  at  have  been  reached,  when  a  gradual  return  to 
solid  f<KK!  is  to  be  made. 

Clothing,  Habits,  Occupation. — What  has  Imhii  said  in  preced- 
ing pages  under  these  heads  ai)plies  with  still  greater  force  to 
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subjects  of  valviikir  luisehief  wben  their  compensation  is  imper- 
fect* The  iuttnence  of  these  factors  m  subsidiary  to  those  that 
have  just  been  eonsidereil,  and  yet  these  matters  are  by  no  means 
iiniinportant,  A  too  ti^ht  eorset  or  waisteoat  may  &o  hamper 
thoracic  movements  and  so  impinge  on  the  distended  right  or  left 
ventricle  as  to  frustrate  all  atienipts  to  reinstate  compensation  by 
digitalis^  resistance  exercises,  bat  lis,  etc.  Constriction  of  the 
chest  and  akiomen  is  therefore  to  be  sedulously  guarded  against 

The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  will  assuredly  prove  depress- 
ing to  the  heart-walls  we  are  striving  to  strengthen.  Alcoholic 
excess,  even  thoiigli  intoxication  does  not  result,  injures  an  un- 
eomjiensated  heart  by  causing  excitation  and  exhaustion  of  tlic 
cardiac  miiaele-fihres.  Sexual  excess,  perhaps  even  very  nio<lerate 
indulgc^nee  of  this  kind,  may  maintain  or  increase  the  very  dila- 
tation we  are  endeavouring  to  overcome.  It  should  therefore  be 
fitrietly  forlndden  until  such  time  as  the  heart-power  shall  have 
been  reinstated* 

Occupation  of  all  kinds,  particularly  such  as  involve  even  the 
lightest  possible  physical  effort,  and  exciting,  hmg-continued  brain 
work,  must  be  laid  aside  while  compensation  is  defective.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  circumstances  of  the  patient  do  not  always  admit  of 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  this  injunction.  Wlien  this  is  the  case, 
the  danger  of  injury  from  his  occufiatiun  nuist  be  explicitly 
stated,  that  the  work  may  be  performed  in  the  easiest  possible 
manner.  It  is  always  %vell  to  furnish  such  explanation,  together 
with  a  warning,  that  in  the  event  of  damage  resulting  from  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  employment  tlie  jihysician  may  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  treatment.  Only  by  attention  to  details 
can  the  medical  man  hope  to  turn  what  tlireatens  to  prove  a  disas- 
trous defeat  into  a  brilliant  and  it  may  e\*en  be  an  unexi>ected 
victory.  It  is  precisely  in  this  class  of  cases  that  modern  cardio 
therapy  obtains  its  most  signal  jintl  astonishing  triumphs.  There 
is  no  other  class  of  eases  which  s<»  amply  rewards  intelligent  and 
painstaking  management. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    VALVULAR    HEART-DISEASE 

(Concluded) 

III.    COMPENSATION  LOST 

Ix  some  eases  of  valvular  disease  that  have  reached  this  stage, 
restoration  of  their  compensation  is  impossible  and  the  physician 
can  do  no  more  than  mitigate  the  patient's  sufferings  or  add  a  few 
weeks  or  months  to  his  life.  In  other  cases  skilful  management 
may  so  assist  the  heart  in  its  struggle  that  it  is  able  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  circulation  and  regain  a  measure 
of  its  former  adequacy.  The  weapons  with  which  to  aid  Nature 
are  at  the  comnuind  of  all,  but  the  knowledge  how  to  make  them 
most  eff(*ctive  is  possessed  by  only  a  few.  Digitalis  is  the  weapon 
on  which  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  It  has  its  congeners,  which 
are  sometimes  of  greater  service  because  of  some  differences  in 
their  action — e.  g.,  strophanthus,  which  exerts  less  constricting 
effect  on  the  arterioles.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  thera- 
peutists of  greatest  exj)erience  place  more  reliance  on  digitalis 
than  any  other  remedy  of  its  class,  and  that  as  a  clinician  grows 
in  exjM'rience  in  the  treatment  of  this  group  of  lesions  he  generally 
comes  to  employ  this  drug  more  and  more  often,  and  strophanthus 
and  similar  remedies  with  decreasing  frequency. 

It  is  not  alone  necessary  to  have  knowledge  of  its  mode  of 
action;  one  must  also  understand  the  indications  and  contra-in- 
dications  for  its  use.  The  skilled  hunter  will  procure  more  game 
with  an  expenditure  of  less  ammunition  than  will  an  untrained 
sportsman.  So  likewise  with  this  great  remedy.  The  experi- 
enced and  skilled  clinician  will  accomplish  more  oftentimes  with 
small  doses  than  can  he  who  is  not  trained  to  recognise  the  condi- 
tions that  do  or  do  not  call  for  its  administration.  Inexperienced 
practitioners  are  apt  to  think  they  must  order  digitalis  so  soon  as 
called  on  to  treat  a  case  of  valvular  disease  with  ruptured  com- 
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fK3usationj  no  iimttcr  how  great  the  visceral  congestion  or  extensive 
the  oMleiiia.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  dropsy  is  generally  consid- 
ered the  indication  for  digitalis,  and  hence  this  drug  is  prescribed 
lis  the  sovereign  remedy ;  when  this  fails,  the  ease  is  considered 
hopeless.  As  a  general  proposition  it  is  trne;  but  in  many  cases 
the  giving  of  digitalis  at  first  is  analogons  to  whipping  a  horse 
that  cannot  draw  his  load  up  hilL  lie  fails,  not  Ix^canse  of  lack 
of  effort,  bnt  because  his  load  is  beyonil  his  strength.  Lighten  his 
load,  and  the  poor  beast  will  siirnionnt  the  hill  without  faltering. 
Tlie  crippled  heart  fails  in  its  labours,  as  a  rule,  because  its  task 
has  become  too  great,  and  not  from  wenkness  inlierent  in  its  niyo- 
cardiinn.  It  has  become  like  a  Jaded  horse,  exhausted  yet  willing 
still,  which  may  respond  for  a  time  to  whip  and  spur,  but  will 
die  in  the  attempt. 

Overd  i  I  at  a  t  ion — that  is,  overd  isten  t  ion— of  the  ca  rd  i  a  e  ca  v  i  t  les 
renders  the  heart  incapable  of  responding  to  a  drug  which  slows 
the  organ  by  prolonging  diastole  and  thus  favouring  a  better  fill- 
ing of  its  ehanibers.  Tlie  heart  is  already  filled  to  its  utmost  and 
fails  to  contract  adequately  because  of  alinormal  endocardial 
blood-pressure.  Even  under  the  stimulus  of  digitalis  its  walls 
cannot  cope  suceessfnlly  with  its  contents.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ilrug  only  intcnsifi(>s  its  endiarra^?sment,  Thr  stasis  within  (he 
organ  mast  first  tjt?  retiered^  after  whtch  ditj italic  (nay  he  ndrfiinis- 
iered  with  safi^fadory  residls.  This  may  be  done  by  blcH>dletting 
or  by  catharsis;  12  to  16  ounces  of  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the 
arm,  or  wet  cnps  or  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  pra'cordia.  I 
prefer,  and  have  nsually  employc^d,  bydnigogue  cathartics,  because 
they  lessen  directly  the  hepatic  stasis  that  coexists  with  the  cardiac 
distent iim  and  forms  another  of  the  conditions  acting  as  a  barrier 
to  the  action  of  digitalis.     The  following  is  a  case  in  point: 

April  17,  18S)5,  I  was  asked  to  treat  Miss  T,,  aged  forty-four, 
who  had  been  ill  with  heart-disease  for  about  six  weeks  and  had 
been  given  iip  by  a  number  of  doctors  as  a  hojKdess  case.  In  fact, 
the  last  physician  bad  declared  nothing  could  be  done  for  her, 
\nii\  acted  on  this  belief,  prescribed  only  some  codeine  to  relieve 
her  cough,  and  had  gone  his  way.  The  lady  gave  a  history  of 
articular  rheumatism  twenty-five  years  iK^fore,  since  which  time 
she  bad  l)een  short  of  breath.  Tier  present  symptoms,  however, 
dated  from  about  six  weeks  back,  yet  could  not  be  traced  to  any 
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special  exciting  cause.  A  pronounced  aggravation  of  her  condi- 
tion had  followed  the  exertion  on  the  previous  Sunday  of  dress- 
ing and  going  downstairs  to  dinner. 

I  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed  on  account  of  dyspmea  and  cough 
which  had  prevented  sleep  for  several  nights.  Her  colour  was 
a  peculiar  bluish-yellow  or  slightly  greenish  hue,  and  anasarca  was 
extreme,  extending  to  the  trunk,  and  including  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. The  radial  pulses  were  so  flickering  that  the  heart-rate  had 
to  be  counted  by  auscultation.  As  nearly  as  I  could  determine, 
owing  to  the  great  arrhythmia,  the  heart  was  beating  between  160 
and  170  times  a  minute.  There  was  no  cardiac  impulse  percep- 
tible. Both  absolute  and  relative  dulness  was  enormously  in- 
creased, the  latter  reaching  from  1^  inch  to  the  right  of  the  right 
sternal  margin  very  nearly  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line. 
Heart-sounds  were  feeble,  the  first  l)eing  partly  obscureil  by  a 
murmur  that  seemed  to  iK)Sses3  an  indistinct  presystolic  jKirtion; 
the  pulmonic  sound  was  very  accentuated  and  the  corresiwnding 
aortic  was  weak.  The  bases  of  both  lungs,  particularly  the  right, 
showed  dulness  that  did  not  shift,  and  numerous  fine  moist  rales. 
The  firm  rounded  border  of  the  liver  was  palpable  three  finger- 
breadths  below  the  costal  arch,  and  the  abilomen  yielded  signs  of 
ascites.  The  urine  showed  nothing  more  than  the  usual  changes 
of  congestion. 

The  j)atient's  distress  was  pitiful,  unable  to  eat  or  sleep,  hold- 
ing herself  uj)right  in  bed  withimt  even  the  suj)port  of  pillows, 
labouring  for  air,  coughing,  and  expectorating  bhuxly,  frothy 
mucus.  The  diagnosis  was  j)Iain — mitral  disease  of  rheumatic 
origin,  which  at  last  had  broken  down  and  led  to  this  enormous 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  hypostatic  ]mlmonarv  congestion,  hepatic 
engorgement,  (edema,  and  ascites.  There  were  no  serious  coih- 
plications,  and  yet  it  was  very  questionable  whether  or  not  the 
heart-walls  would  ever  recover  from  the  enormous  strain  to  which 
they  were  s\d>jected.  To  the  family  I  exi)ressed  a  guarded  opin- 
ion as  to  the  result  of  treatment,  yet  encouraged  the  sufferer  to 
h<>jH>  for  recovery,  that  she  might  suninum  courage  from  hope  to 
endure  the  vigorous  onslaughts  on  her  o'dema  that  would  have  to 
be  made.  It  seemed  to  me  useless  to  ])res('ribe  digitalis  wuth  the 
heart  in  that  state;  so  1  resolved  to  sustain  it  with  strychnine, 
which,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  could  not  afford  a  nurse,  was 
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given  by  mcmtli,  ^  every  t\in*e  hours  during  the  day,  while  each 
evening  I  injected  the  same  dose  hy£x>dennically,  together  with  | 
of  niorphine  and  y^^  of  atropine,  to  induce  sleep  and  lessen  the 
eou^du  Then  as  a  package  of  syinphorol  had  been  given  nie  for 
trial,  I  deeitled  to  try  its  effect  on  the  dropsy.  A  eathnrtie  was 
also  administered,  but  not  a  very  powerful  one»  The  diuretic 
failed  ahsolutelvy  and  ilerek's  diuretin  was  tried  with  tlie  same 
want  of  success.  Then  without  changing  the  strychnine  and  even- 
ing  doae  of  morphine  it  was  decided  to  make  use  of  purgation — 
good,  vigorous  purgation  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 

The  patient's  strength,  by  the  way,  had  increased  appreciably, 
although  the  (edema  had  only  gr*iwn  somewhat  less  hard.  She 
w*aa  also  able  to  take  a  little  naore  nourishment,  consisting  of  milk 
and  eggs.  Acertrdingly  compound  jahii)  powder  in  tcaspoonful 
doses  was  adtriinistered  until  a  large  nnndjer  of  copious  watery 
stools  were  se»eured.  Indeed  at  erne  of  my  visits^ — the  first,  I  be- 
lieve, after  the  powder  had  been  ordered — she  wa^  found  sitting 
on  the  night'Stotd,  and  in  response  to  my  queriei^  concerning  the 
effc^ct  of  treatment,  stated  she  had  been  sitting  there  for  two  Lours, 
preferring  that  to  the  eifort  and  fatigue  of  changing  from  bed  to 
the  stord  and  back  again  every  few  minutes.  The  influence  on  the 
heart  and  cireuhition  was  wonderful  and  gratifying.  First  her 
cough  ancl  dyspufea  subsided  and  The  sputum  h>st  its  blwvily  (duir- 
aeter;  the  alKlomeu  softened  down,  aiul  tlie  rrxlema  left  the  arniB 
and  flaTiks;  tlie  pulse  grew  a  tritle  less  rapid,  but  appreciably 
more  waves  reached  the  wrist;  cardiac  dnluess  became  rather  less 
extensive  also.  Then  T  <lecided  to  let  up  a  little  on  the  purgation 
and  to  administer  infusion  of  digitalis  carefully  prepared  from 
English  leaves,  strychnine  and  nu>rpliine  to  be  crmtinue^l  as  bo- 
fore*  The  residts  were  almost  magical;  the  heart  quiet€»il  dowTi 
and  daily  grew^  in  rc*gularity  and  strength;  dropsy  disappeared 
ontirely,  and  the  patient,  free  from  cough,  was  able  to  lie  down 
with  ease  and  enjoy  a  comfortable  night's  sleep.  The  morphine 
was  disenntinnt*«i,  but  the  strychnine  was  left  undisturbed* 

May  1st  the  patient  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Houaton,  who 
resideil  in  thf  neighbnurhood,  and  by  him  rejxjrts  of  her  progress 
were  made  to  me.  The  last  time  I  saw  the  patient,  about  June 
1st,  she  was  sitting  dresseil  on  a  sofa,  without  the  faintest  trace 
of  o'dema,  the  pulse  80,  perfectly  regular,  the  heart  of  nearly 
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normal  size,  and  with  a  loud  systolic  apex-mumiur.  Compensa- 
tion had  become  re-established  for  the  time.  A  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  case  now  developed;  the  patient  became 
quiet,  morose,  and  melancholy,  very  unlike  her  cheerful,  patient 
self  during  the  height  of  her  peril.  This  change  of  disposition  Dr. 
Houston  found  was  due  to  digitalis  and  disappeared  with  cessa- 
tion of  the  drug.  This  patient  removed  during  that  same  summer 
to  Moline,  and  there,  her  old  symptoms  of  asystolism  returning, 
she  died  in  February,  1896. 

In  this  case  the  treatment,  though  successful,  was  severe,  and 
under  similar  conditions  I  would  now  advise  removing  the  ascites 
by  aspiration,  which,  by  more  quickly  relieving  intra-abdominal 
pressure,  would  permit  the  earlier  employment  of  digitalis.  In 
most  cases  of  the  kind,  moreover,  diuretin  accomplishes  the  re- 
moval of  the  dropsy.  Its  failure  in  this  instance  was  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  extreme  renal  stasis,  which  should  first  have  been 
lessened.  I  have  seen  remarkable  results  follow  its  use  in  cases 
of  cardiac  dropsy  in  which  stasis  was  less  pronounced. 

A.  C,  a  tall,  slender  girl  of  fourteen  years,  was  seen  in  con- 
sultation with  the  late  Dr.  E.  M.  Kale,  December  14,  1891,  be- 
cause of  heart-disease  and  increasing  dropsy.  There  was  a  his- 
tory of  chorea  at  eight  years  of  age  and  again  in  August,  1891, 
since  which  latter  attack  she  had  not  been  well.  (Edema  had 
gradually  ap{)eared  and  increased  in  spite  of  treatment  by  her 
home  physician;  hence  she  had  been  brought  to  Chicago  and 
placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  Ilale.  A  urine  analysis  of  December  9th 
by  Dr.  C.  Mitchell  had  shown  a  fourteen-hour  quantity  of  13 
oimces,  specific  gravity  1.027,  acid,  urea  stated  as  reduced  to  75 
per  cent  of  normal,  a  small  amount  of  albumin  and  hyaline  and 
granular  casts.  The  symptoms  were  the  usual  ones  of  dyspna?a, 
weakness,  and  swelling  of  the  lower  extremities,  anorexia,  and 
constipation. 

The  patient  lay  on  a  couch  semi-recumbent,  evincing  plain 
signs  of  venous  stasis.  The  lower  extremities  were  moderately 
ojdematous,  and  the  external  jugulars  were  distended,  but  not 
pulsating.  There  was  noticeable  prominence  of  the  pra^cordium 
and  great  distention  of  the  abdomen,  which  yielded  signs  of  free 
fluid,  the  liver  being  palpable  three  finger-breadths  below  the  cos- 
tal arch.     The  heart  was  greatly  increased  in  size,  the  apex-beat 
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being  111  the  sixth  loft  interspace  outside  the  nipple,  and  there  was 
a  k>ud  initnd  systolic  and  short  presystolic  murniiu%  My  notes  do 
not  state  the  pulse-rate,  bnt  mention  that  the  ]>ulse  was  regular, 
rapid,  a2id  snialL  Signs  of  the  lieart  bein^  inaiiovahly  fixed  in 
position  were  discuveri-d  at  a  nindi  hiter  perimh 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  digitalis  had  been  taken  without 
favoural.dy  inrtuoiieing  the  dropsy,  it  was  decided  to  put  her  on 
W  grains  of  diuretin  in  twenty-four  hours  and  administer  a 
moderate  dose  of  calomel.  Two  days  subsequently  the  urine  was 
reported  to  be  81  ounces  and  to  contain  a  trace  of  albumin  but 
no  casts.  This  wilful  little  miss  then  began  tn  be  so  annoyed  by 
the  frequent  micturition  that  she  refused  any  longer  to  take 
diuretin  J  and  this  was  stopped.  It  was  replaced  by  heart-tonics, 
first  digitalis,  and  then  -^  grain  of  convallamarin  thrice  daily. 
Her  improvement  was  so  rapid  that  after  about  two  weeks  she  waa 
taken  to  her  Iowa  home  in  care  ui  a  trained  nurse^  by  whom  orders 
as  to  diet  and  exercise  were  strictly  enforc*ed.  Uninterrupted 
gain  was  made  until  Fcbrmiry,  when  the  patient  wearied  of  her 
restraint  and  my  services  were  dispensed  wilh.  The  following 
October  I  learned  that  she  was  riding  horseback,  playing  lawn- 
tennis,  an<l  bicyeliug,  but  **  her  lips  looke<l  bine."  Five  years  now 
elajiscd  befi>re  I  again  saw  her,  but  I  learned  meanwliile  that  she 
had  another  breakdown  similar  to  her  first  one,  her  recovery  being 
very  slow,  and  requiring  severe  purgation. 

My  next  examination  of  this  patient  was  in  the  early  fall  of 
lR9n,  at  which  time  she  was  attemling  a  young  ladies*  school  in 
one  of  our  suburbs.  The  heart  was  very  greatly  enbirged ;  its 
apex-beat  was  immovable  in  the  sixth  left  interspace  well  towards 
the  anterior  axillary  line;  and  mitral  regurgitatifm  appeared  to 
be  the  predominant  lesion.  Hepatic  engorgement  was  consider- 
able anti  cardiac  embarrassment  was  evident  upon  exertion.  She 
was  resorting  occasionally  to  a  few  drops  of  strophanthus,  but  no 
cathartics. 

She  was  induced  to  take  a  hixative  water  at  regular  intervals, 
which  speedily  lessened  the  visceral  congestion.  She  also  con- 
sented to  try  the  efficacy  of  a  course  of  baths  d  la  Nanheim  sup- 
plemented by  resistance  gymnastics.  The  reanlts  were  gratifying, 
the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  being  appreciably  reduced  and 
the  cardiac  tone  in  general  being  greatly  improved  for  the  next 
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two  years,  as  she  subsequently  stated.  She  ])assed  the  winter  of 
1898-'9D  at  a  young  ladies'  school  near  Philadelphia,  and  was  in 
tolerable  health  until  April,  1899,  when  she  had  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism.  This  resulted  in  an  acute  pericarditis  with 
effusion,  which  left  her  very  feeble  for  the  ensuing  two  months, 
much  of  that  time  being  spent  in  a  w^heel-chair  at  Atlantic  City. 
I  had  the  opportimity  of  examining  her  in  June,  when  the  heart 
was  found  enormously  enlarged,  with  an  intense  systolic  apex-mur- 
mur, and  also  a  loud  diastolic  one  immediately  following  the  sec- 
ond sound.  This  murmur  was  of  maximum  intensity  at  and  about 
the  apex,  and  was  evidently  mitral,  produced  by  the  inrush  of 
blood  into  the  dilated  left  ventricle  during  the  beginning  of  its 
diastole.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  unsteady,  the  abdominal 
organs  were  much  engorged,  and  the  patient  was  pale  and  weak. 
She  was  put  on  strophanthus,  strychnine,  and  iron,  and  went  on 
to  her  home.  Her  condition  improved  during  that  summer,  yet 
remembering  the  benefit  obtained  by  the  Nauheim  treatment  in 
1896,  she  returned  for  another  course  in  October,  1899. 

My  notes  record  that  the  apex-impulse  was  broad  and  heaving 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  interspaces  5  inches  to  left  of  the  ster- 
nimi ;  absolute  and  relative  dulness  greatly  increased,  the  latter  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line,  and  at  the  right 
to  1^  inch  to  the  right  of  the  breastbone.  The  apex  was  fixed  in 
position,  and  a  double  murmur  was  still  present  in  the  mitral 
area,  both  very  intense.  The  external  jugulars  were  full  and 
the  liver  palpable.  Signs  of  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  were 
diligently  sought  for,  but  in  vain.  The  mitral  valves  alone  were 
involved.  The  enormous  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  were  due  to  the  exo-pericardial  adhesions  acting  in  con- 
juncticm  with  the  mitral  disease.  Baths  and  exercises  were  begun 
October  19th,  and  November  1st  it  was  recorded  that  the  hit 
external  jugular  was  turgid.  The  patient,  contrary  to  instruc- 
tions, was  ascending  too  many  stairs  and  eating  too  heavily.  Ca- 
tharsis and  great  care  in  the  matter  of  exercising  reduced  the 
turgescence  of  the  veins  and  liver  for  a  while.  On  Xovember 
23d  it  was  again  recorded  that  the  jugulars  were  full  and  the  lips 
blue.  This  was  attributed  to  her  having  hurried  in  dressing 
and  having  walked  against  a  strong  cold  wind.  The  venous  con- 
gestion again  diminished,  although  not  entirely.     At  the  close  of 
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flit?  course  of  treatments,  which  had  extended  throiigli  six  weeks, 
it  was  uotvd  that  flie  left  heart  hud  nut  diniiiiished  in  size  at  alL 
The  enlargement  nf  the  right  ht^art  wms  less,  however,  the  action 
of  the  heart  less  easily  disturbed,  and  the  patient  felt  stronger, 
having  lost  the  weakness^  persjii  rat  inns,  and  sensation  as  if  the 
*'  heart  was  trembling,"  symptouis  of  which  she  spoke  at  the  date 
of  commencing  the  treatment.  The  winter  following  she  felt 
better  than  ever  before, 

Sinee  the  above  was  written  this  patient  suffered  a  final  break- 
down, and  died  mider  my  care  in  May,  1901.  Iler  last  symptoma 
have  been  deserilKxl  in  the  chapter  on  Mitral  Regurgitation, 

Mareh  IH,  181)ti,  I  was  requested  to  see  Mrs.  F,,  aged  thirty- 
four  years,  who  had  been  dropsical  for  several  mtJiilhs.  The 
patient  had  had  inflamuuitory  rlioitmatism  at  tlie  age  of  twelve  or 
tliirteen  and  again  at  thirty,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  I>ut  bad  nut  been  aware  of  cardiac  symptoms  until  Sei^tcm- 
lM*r  10,  ISlhj.  She  had  then  been  aroused  in  the  night  by  a  violent 
attack  of  palpitation  ;  and  a  few  weeks  snl>scqueutly  had  suddenly 
deveh)iKHl  hcadarbe,  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and 
partial  left  hemiplegia.  This  had  gradually  improved,  leaving 
behind  a  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  left  arm  and  contracture 
of  the  fourth  and  tifth  fingers.  After  this  attack  dropsy  had 
gradually  come  on^  and  had  resisted  treatment  by  several  local 
honKcopathic  physicians.  For  six  weeks  prior  to  uiy  seeing  her 
ahe  had  been  unable  to  He  down,  ancl  had  only  slept  by  sitting 
with  her  anus  supported  on  a  table  in  front  of  her.  An  enormous 
ixflema  extended  as  high  as  the  waist  and  involved  also  the  left  or 
paralyzed  arm.  The  greatly  distended  abdomen  yielded  fluetna- 
ti(»n  and  ptTCUSsion  evidence  of  free  Huiil.  The  liver  was  made 
nut  as  greatly  enlarged,  and  there  were  signs  also  of  fluid  in  the 
right  pleural  cavity.  The  pulse  in  the  right  radial  was  very 
arrhythmic,  small,  and  accelerated;  tlie  left  radial  pulse  was,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  still  is,  smaller  and  feebler  than  (he  right.  The 
external  jugulars  were  a  good  deal  dist€-nded  but  did  not  pulsate. 
The  apex-beat  was  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  intercostal  spaces 
close  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  It  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  pushed  over  by  the  right-sided  hydrotliorax,  as  the  fluid  in  the 
pleural  cavitj^  was  thought  tn  be.  The  first  heart-sound  was  audi- 
ble in  spite  of  a  loud  systolic  murmur  which  was  transmitted 
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around  to  the  back;  the  pulmonic  second  sound  was  much  inten- 
sified. With  exception  of  the  shifting  dulness  at  the  right  base, 
the  hmgs  were  negative.  The  urine  was  scanty,  but  gave  no 
evidence  of  renal  disease  apart  from  congestion. 

This  case  was  thought  to  be  merely  one  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion in  the  stage  of  destroyed  compensation.  A  year  later,  how- 
ever, well-marked  retraction  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  left  inter- 
costal spaces  posteriorly  was  discovered,  Broadbent's  sign  of  ad- 
herent pericardium,  and  the  apex  was  immovable.  Early  in 
April,  after  I  took  charge  of  the  case,  a  quart  of  clear  serum 
was  withdrawn  from  the  right  pleural  cavity,  after  which  reso- 
nance and  vesicular  respiration  returned  to  that  side.  This  was 
after  treatment  had  removed  the  dropsy,  and  hence  tliis  was 
conchided  to  be  an  old  pleuritic  effusion  that  had  escaped  previ- 
ous recognition. 

The  preliminary  treatment  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Miss  T., 
was  heroic  purgation.  It  seemed  useless  to  administer  digitalis 
or  diuretics  until  after  the  excessive  stasis  had  lx»en  reduced  by 
catharsis,  and  hence  the  patient  was  assured  of  relief  if  she  would 
have  the  courage  to  l)ear  some  very  severe  treatment.  Iler  re- 
sponse was  to  the  effect  that  she  would  gladly  endure  anything 
that  would  relieve  her  of  her  suffering.  Accordingly  ^  of  a  grain 
of  elatcrin  was  j)rescril)od  hourly  until  it  began  to  operate.  At 
my  visit  next  day  I  learned  sh(»  had  taken  ten  of  the  elaterin 
granules  and  that  she  had  vomited  11  times  and  jmrged  20.  In- 
dications of  improvement  were  already  appreciable,  and  as  she 
expressed  herself  as  ready  to  stand  another  round,  the  granules 
were  ordered  repeated  on  the  following  day.  Their  effect  was 
immense,  after  which  the  dropsy  diminished  still  more.  To  sus- 
tain her  during  this  ordeal  she  received  full  closes  of  strychnine 
by  mouth,  stimulants  whenever  necessary,  and  a  concentrated 
nourishing  diet  consisting  largely  of  eggs  and  strong  broths.  By 
the  fifth  day  the  circulation  had  manifestly  improved,  but  she 
felt  and  appeared  very  weak.  The  family  was  much  concerned 
and  thought  the  patient  was  never  going  to  endure  the  treatment. 
The  sufferer  was  undaunted,  however,  and  I  was  obliged  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  censure  certain  members  of  the  family  se- 
verely for  talking  before  the  patient  in  a  way  to  disheart^^n  her. 
Digitalis  was  then  ordered  in  tablespoonful  doses  of  the  fresh  in- 
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fnt^ion  every  four  huurs,  and  tlio  vigour  of  the  catli arsis  was 
abated,  from  4  to  G  watery  stools  daily  l>cing  still  secured.  It 
wua  not  long  before  the  patient  was  able  to  rest  in  bed,  a  thing 
she  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  nearly  two  months.  The  sceptics 
in  the  family  circle  were  now  cunvineed  and  ready  to  assist  in  any 
therapeutie  measure  pro|K>sed.  The  adema  was  stubborn,  yet 
wholly  subsided  in  about  three  weeks.  When  this  had  been  ac- 
eoinplislied  aspiration  of  the  right  pleural  eavity  was  performed 
with  the  result  previously  stated.  Digitalis  was  continued  daily 
fur  a  year,  but  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  and  for  the  most  part 
in  doses  of  15  drops  three  to  four  times  a  day.  The  change  in 
the  pulse  was  very  gratifying,  being  in  June,  as  given  in  my 
notes,  only  65  and  tolerably  regular.  The  liver  still  remained 
greatly  enlarged  and  kept  shownng  such  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
size  and  firmness  whenever  the  bowels  were  not  kept  freely  open 
that  at  length  the  patient  w^as  instructed  to  keep  on  hand  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  Epsom  salts,  and  of  this  to  take  every  Diorning 
such  an  amount  as  would  secure  several  fluid  evacuations.  This 
order  was  strictly  obeyed,  and  in  conjunction  wnth  the  cardiac 
tonics  produced  the  happiest  results.  Before  the  summer  was 
past  she  was  walking  about  the  house  and  enjoying  drives.  As- 
cending stairs  was  strictly  forbidden,  however,  and  was  not  even 
attempted  for  at  least  a  year. 

Although  this  patient  never  lost  her  ap|>etite  and  seldom  expe- 
rienced indigestion,  her  dietary  was  made  very  simple  and  of  a 
sinuewhat  restricted  quantity  that  there  might  lie  no  chance  of 
her  overloading  her  stomach  to  the  detriment  of  her  still  enor- 
mously  hypertrophied  and  dilated  heart.  It  consisted  in  the 
main  of  a  small  dish  of  cereal  and  cream,  a  soft -Ikii led  vgg^  a 
little  buttered  toast,  and  a  cup  of  cereal  coffee  for  breakfast;  for 
dinner  at  niidilay  a  fair-sized  piece  of  meat,  green  vegetables, 
little  or  no  potatoes,  some  bread  and  butter,  and  a  simple  plain 
dessert,  as  plain  pudding,  or  some  fresh  fruit,  water  in  limited 
quantity  being  the  beverage :  for  the  evening  meal  she  generally 
took  a  little  cold  meat  with  bread  and  butter  and  cooked  fruit  of 
aie  kind.  After  a  considerable  time,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
'velopment  of  s^^nptoms  that  seemed  to  indicate  she  was  getting 
too  much  meat  for  the  limited  amount  of  exercise,  I  took  away 
the  animal  food  in  the  evening  and  she  confined  herself  to  her 
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favourite  cereal  at  this  meal.  This  patient  obeyed  instructions 
to  the  letter,  and,  owing  largely  to  this  circumstance,  gained  grad- 
ually in  endurance  and  improved  in  colour  until  at  the  end  of  two 
years  was  said  by  friends  to  no  longer  look  like  an  invalid.  For 
the  past  four  years  she  has  taken  very  little  medicine  and  has 
been  able  to  attend  to  her  household,  even  doing  considerable 
work  at  different  times.  She  has  been  allowed  to  go  upstairs, 
provided  she  does  not  hurry,  and  has  not  been  injured  thereby. 
I  have  seen  her  on  the  average  once  every  two  weeks,  yet  have 
not  always  prescribed  medicine,  contenting  myself  with  seeing 
that  everything  was  progressing  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
There  has  been  very  little  time  when  she  has  not  taken  a  little 
digitalis,  usually  a  single  daily  dose  of  5  or  10  drops,  but  now 
and  then,  when  the  heart  has  shown  a  disposition  to  greater 
arrhythmia  or  hurry,  this  amount  has  been  exceeded.  There 
have  been  periods  of  days  or  a  few  weeks  when  I  have  seen  fit 
to  order  iron  or  strychnine,  and  at  a  few  times,  characterized 
by  unusual  constriction  of  the  pulse  and  scantiness  of  urine,  she 
has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  nitroglycerin,  usually  to  the  relief  of 
the  conditicm.  In  the  fall  of  1S99  this  patient  contracted  a  bron- 
chitis which  was  attended  with  such  a  degree  of  fever  and  conges- 
tion of  the  right  hmg  that  for  a  day  or  two  I  feared  she  would 
get  a  broncho-pneumonia.  It  finally  yielded,  however,  to  rest  in 
bed,  heroin  and  aj>omorphine  hydrochlorate,  the  heart  being 
sustained  by  some  extra  doses  of  strychnine  and  digitalis.  This 
patient  has  never  showTi  much  dyspna»a,  but  did  for  a  number  of 
months  suffer  a  good  deal  from  fugitive  j)ains  in  the  left  half  of 
the  thorax  with  areas  of  intercostal  tenderness,  while  belo\v  the 
right  scajnila  and  passing  through  to  the  front  was  at  times  a 
wearing  dull  pain  that  was  only  mitigated  bv  lying  down.  Iler 
liver  is  still  very  large  and  growing,  as  the  months  go  on,  percep- 
tibly thinner  at  its  border  and  harder.  It  drops  down  also,  being 
readily  pushed  upward.  I  therefore  attributed  her  right-sided 
pain  to  the  pulling  of  the  heavy  liver  on  its  supports. 

As  the  reader  has  observed,  the  foregoing  cases  are  all  in- 
stances of  mitral  disease,  and  two  of  them  complicated  by  peri- 
cardial adhesions.  They  were  consequently  not  the  most  promis- 
ing, yet  responded  to  treatment  in  a  highly  gratifying  manner. 
Such  is  not  so  with  cases  of  aortic-valve  disease,  as  proved  by 
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the  cases  Jetaile*!  in  tli*j  t4iapter  devoted  to  Aortic  Regurgitation, 
In  18^)4  I  had  in  rliarge  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age 
tifflieted  witli  insiitHrieuev  of  the  aortic  valves  of  rheumatic  origin. 
Compeiisiation  was  not  badly  rupture  J  to  judge  from  his  symp- 
toms. He  diBphiyed  no  (edema  or  nuirked  venous  stasis,  almost 
his  onlv  subjective  consciousnegs  that  all  was  not  right  being 
shortucsfl  uf  hreatli  and  palpitatiim  upon  exertion.  Yet  the  heart 
was  dilated  and  the  pulse  notably  arrhythmic.  It  was  hoped 
beuetit  would  result  from  a  course  of  therapeutic  baths  and  exer* 
cises.  As  a  uuitter  of  fact  sotue  degree  of  strength  appeared  to 
be  imparted  to  the  heart,  for  the  impulse  became  more  defined, 
the  sounds  uiorc  distinct,  and  his  siibje<*tive  sensations  less  pro- 
nounced. Nevertheless,  not  many  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the 
course  of  trcjitment  when  he  sudderdy  luul  an  attack  of  partial 
syncope,  on  ac(!ount  of  which  he  was  confined  to  bed  and  cardiac 
tonics  were  administered.  IIg  did  not  improve,  and  a  few  days 
later  died  suddenly  with  manifestations  that  strongly  suggested 
embulism  of  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
An  uutfipsy  was  not  obtained. 

The  Treatment  of  Bropsy; — WTien  this  supervenes  in  the  down- 
ward course  of  valve-lesions,  it  is  not  to  be  regardeil  merely  as  an 
indication  of  cardiac  inadecpiacy,  but  as  evidence  of  obstruction 
to  capillary  circulation^  plus  ana-mia  and  greater  pc*rraeability  of 
t,he  capillary  walls.  The  pressure  of  the  transuded  serum  still 
further  ribstructs  papillary  flow  and  augments  cardiac  embarrass- 
ment. It  iniiM.  be  removed,  therefore,  Vmfore  the  strength  of  the 
heart  can  be  restorefl.  In  this  stage  of  valvular  disease?  the  occur- 
rence of  dropsy  is  very  common,  and  its  removal  is  the  pniblem 
first  retpiiring  solution.  In  some  instances  this  is  easy  and  only 
necessitates  for  its  accomplishment  the  invigoration  of  ciirdiac 
contractions  by  putting  the  patient  at  rest  and  by  administering 
cathartics  and  digitalis. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  infusion  of  digitalis  exerts  a 
more  decided  diuretic  action  than  dries  any  other  preparation  or 
any  other  remedy  excepting  diuretin.  It  should  be  freshly  pre- 
pared from  English  leaves,  as  these  are  more  reliable  tlian  the 
German,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
stems.  Hie  substitution  of  a  fluid  extract  for  the  leaves  in  the 
preparation  of  the  infusion  is  never  to  be  tolerated.     The  addition 
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of  squills  or  of  a  potassiimi  suit,  as  tlie  citrate  or  acetate,  is 
thought  by  some  to  iutciisify  tbe  diuretic  action  of  the  infusion, 
hilt  i.s  object  ion  ahle.  Sqnilk  is  likely  to  r>ecusi(m  irritation  of  the 
^astn^^iiitestinal  tract  an*l  render  the  stoniacli  intolerant  of  the 
digitalis.  If  jxitash  i^  used  in  conjunction  it  is  better  alone,  so 
thut  either  of  the  drugs  may  lie  increased,  Jt^creased,  or  withdra^m 
without  affecting  the  other. 

To  procure  its  action  on  the  kidneys  the  infusion  should  be 
given  in  full  doses,  |  an  ounce  every  four  hours,  and  continued 
for  several  days  or  so  long  as  it  continues  to  augment  the  How  of 
urine.  Its  action  should  be  closely  watched,  that  the  remedy  may 
be  stopped  so  soon  as  signs  of  its  cumulative  effect  are  detected. 
These  are  slowing  of  the  heart's  contractions  to  t>0  or  less,  nausea, 
and  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  urine  after  this  has  tirst  been 
increased.  It  should  1h»  renieudK^red  that  some  persons  become 
nauseated  by  digitalis  even  before  it  has  been  taken  long  enough  to 
proiluce  its  poisonous  effects.  The  most  trustworthy  indication 
that  the  drug  would  L>est  be  discontinued  is  found  in  the  excretion 
of  urine.  If  this  does  not  augment  after  digitalis  has  been  exhil»- 
ited  for  two  or  three  days,  even  though  the  pulse-rate  falls,  tliere 
is  nothing  to  he  gained  by  furtlier  atlminist ration  of  the  uiediciTie 
at  this  time.  If  [jcrsevered  in  there  is  danger  of  cumulative 
action-  Again,  if  after  having  been  increased  for  a  while  the 
urine  begins  to  diminish,  digitnlis  is  beginning  to  exert  its  toxic 
effect,  and  ought  at  once  tu  Ire  stfjpi^ed.  Even  if  these  unfavour- 
able signs  do  not  appear  I  make  it  a  rule  to  withdraw  the  infu- 
sion at  the  end  of  five  daj^s,  or  after  thr  s  nunces  comprised  in  the 
pliarnuicojKpiiil  formula  have  lH*en  exhausted.  The  ilrug  contin- 
ues to  be  eliminated  for  a  day  or  so  longer,  and  hence  it  is  not 
usually  necessary  to  follow  it  directly  by  an}'-  other  similarly 
acting  agent. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  digitalis  to  fail  to  remove  dropsy,  and 
when  such  is  the  case  it  is  well  to  try  diuretin — Knoll  This  is 
often  surprising  in  its  action,  as  in  one  case  in  which  after  the 
failure  of  digitalis  it  increased  the  urine  from  a  pint  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  8  quarts.  Even  this  remedy  rtmy  fail,  but  if  it  is 
fresh  and  given  in  large  doses  of  f)D  to  120  grains  a  day  it  gener- 
ally proves  a  powerful  diuretic.  It  is  best  given  in  solutionj  15 
grains  every  three  or  four  hours,  yet  in  eonjmiction  with  digitalis 
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smaller  duM's  are  snTiH-tiiiies  efficient,  Diiiretin  has  a  disagreeable 
soajiy  ta&te,  am!  id'lvr  a  time  may  occasion  nausea  and  even  vom- 
iting. It  also  loosens  the  howels  in  some  instances.  Its  taste  and 
unpleasant  effeets  may  he  eountcriieted  by  the*  addition  to  each 
dose  of  a  draehm  or  two  of  essence  of  pepain.  For  the  knowledge 
of  this  valuable  therapeutic  fact  I  anr  indeltted  to  the  wife  of  a 
former  patient  who  was  compelled  to  take  large  doses  of  diuretin 
for  a  long  time. 

I  have  tried  numerous  other  highly  vaunted  diuretic  reme- 
dies, but  none  aside  from  diuretin  has  ever  fidfilled  exi>eetations. 
Sugar  of  milk  and  vegetable  diuretics,  as  apocynum  cannabinum 
and  squills,  have  never  yielded  satisfactory  resnlt^s.  Indc*c*d,  I  do 
not  ^ee  bow  they  can  l)e  exj>ertrd  tci  oveiTome  dropsy  when  this  is 
line  to  cardiac  inadequacy  and  renal  congestion.  The  indications 
are  to  relieve  stasis  and  to  stimulute  heart  action,  which  fhcv  can- 
not  do.  I  liave  not  employed  calomel  as  a  tliuretic  since  I  have 
dreaded  a  possible  iifyalij^m.  When  used  for  its  effect  on  the  kid- 
neys, it  is  in  doses  of  3  grains  several  times  daily  in  conjunction 
with  opium  tu  restrain  its  action  on  the  bowels.  Administered 
in  this  manner  it  is  said  by  the  Germans  to  prove  highly  efficient 
in  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy  uncomplicated  by  renal  disease.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  one  is  justified  in  resorting  to  so  pow- 
erful an  agent  only  wiien  all  other  means  have  failed* 

If  the  dropsy  is  so  extreuu^  that  serous  transudation  in  the 
abdomen  or  other  cavities  intensifies  the  patient's  distress,  it  is 
often  found  that  digitalis,  diuretin,  or  caffeine,  even  in  heroic 
doses,  fail  to  increase  the  urine.  This  is  due  to  the  impossibility 
of  set^nring  adequate  blood -pressure  in  the  renal  arteries.  Stasis 
in  tlie  renal  veins  niust  first  be  lessened  if  one  is  to  induce  pro- 
nounced kidney  action.  For  this  reason  suc)j  enormous  u/dema 
must  be  diminished  or  removetl  through  the  skin,  bowels,  or  by 
mechanical  means.  Profuse  sweating  is  not  advisable,  since  hot- 
air  baths  and  pilocarpine  are  too  depressing  for  heart  patients. 
We  are  restricted  consequently  to  catharsis  and  operative  pro- 
cedures. 

The  latter  include  punctures  or  incisions  of  the  skin  of  the 
ankles  to  permit  the  serum  to  drain  away.  This  is  often  an  eflS- 
cient  raoile  of  removing  o1>stiriate  drcipsy,  but  is  likely'  to  be  ob- 
jected to  by  the  patient  or  hia  friends.     Great  cleanlinefis  is  re- 
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quired  to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  integument.  A  most  excel- 
lent means  of  securing  such  drainage,  and  one  not  open  to  the 
objection  of  possible  infection,  is  in  the  use  of  Southey's  tubes. 
These  are  tiny  silver  cannulas  which  by  aid  of  a  minute  trocar  can 
be  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  the  ankles,  and  are  then  secured  in 
place  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  by  rubber  bands.  Hypo- 
dermic needles  can  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  The  quantity 
of  serum  that  will  trickle  away  through  these  tubes  is  astonishing. 

Dropsical  accumulation  in  the  serous  cavities  may  be  with- 
drawn by  tapping,  a  procedure  which,  if  slowly  done,  is  devoid  of 
danger  of  collapse.  It  occasions  pain,  and  patients  generally 
shrink  from  being  tapped  on  this  account.  They  also  often  urge 
the  additional  objection  that  it  will  have  to  be  repeated,  and  hence 
in  private  practice  it  is  seldom  resorted  to.  When  consent  to  this 
proceeding  can  be  secured,  the  physician  should  not  content  him- 
self merely  with  having  thus  removed  the  fluid.  It  will  quickly 
reaccumulate  unless  the  advantage  thus  gained  can  be  held.  Con- 
sequently the  tapping  should  be  followed  by  the  administration  of 
digitalis  or  diuretin,  or  both.  It  may  be  well  also  to  administer 
an  active  purge,  for  by  such  measures  recourse  to  aspiration  more 
than  once  may  perhaps  be  prevented.  In  the  case  of  most  private 
patients  it  will  be  found  that  they  prefer  active  catharsis.  They 
have  had  more  or  less  exjKJrience  with  purgation  in  times  past,  it 
may  be,  and  they  naturally  look  upon  it  as  less  painful  than  being 
tapped. 

Cathartics. — Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  serous 
accumulations  through  the  intestinal  tract,  it  should  Ix?  remem- 
bered that  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  i>roduction  of  many 
copious  watery  discharges  daily.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  de- 
jections are  semifluid  and  number  two  or  three  daily;  Nature 
often  does  this  much  by  a  pouring  out  of  serum  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  has  several  loose,  even 
liquid,  passages  daily.  In  spite  of  Xature's  treatment,  the  dropsy 
goes  on  increasing.  Nature  thus  furnishes  the  indication  for 
treatment,  and  fortunately  we  are  able  to  aid  her  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  hydragogue  cathartics.  This  procedure  is  sometimes 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  cardiac  sufferer  is  too  weak  to 
endure  the  depletion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  patient's  weakness 
is  due  to  his  circulatory  embarrassment,  and  experience  teaches 
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that  instead  of  being  enfeebled  to  the  Jeirroe  a  healtliy  individual 
would  be  by  the  purgiUion,  the  cardiopath  actually  finds  he  feela 
stronger  m  soon  as  the  priuiarv  effect  of  the  catharsis  is  past 
This  is  partieubirly  true  of  mitral  patients  to  whom  heroic  purga- 
tion is  specially  L^emeficial.  Although  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  i\  elat- 
erin  was  highly  successful,  still  it  is  so  drastic  that  nowadays  I 
generally  order  a  less  irritating  remedy-  The  best  hydragogue  ia 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  miignesia^  and  of  this  I  am 
aceustouu^d  to  prescribe  a  tables[KK>nful  hourly  to  an  adult  until 
it  begins  to  exert  its  effect  I  have  kTio\m  .patients  to  take  as 
much  as  4  and  even  6  ounces  before  getting  appreciable  results. 
The  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is  enhanced  if  the  patient  is  not 
allowed  to  follow  the  medicine  by  more  than  a  swallow  of  water — 
just  enough  to  remove  the  bitter  taste  of  the  salts.  If  it  is  com- 
plained that  the  ilrug  pr^Mluees  a  bad  feeling  in  tlie  stomach,  this 
can  usually  be  counteracteil  by  the  addition  to  each  dose  of  5  to  10 
drops  of  essence  of  Jamaica  ginger,  which  is  generally  found  in  the 
house.  Compound  juiap  powiler  is  likewise  very  efficient  and  does 
not  prove  so  drastic  as  is  8up{KJsed.  Of  this,  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  can  be  safely  given  to  an  adult  daily.  The  old-fashioned 
"  ten  ten,"  which  is  10  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap,  was 
much  euiplovcd  by  our  furefathcrs,  and  is  not  so  severe  as  it  is 
thought  to  be.  It  is  better,  however,  to  give  5  grains  of  calomel 
with  soda,  or  a  blue  pill  of  5  or  10  grains,  either  remedy  to  he 
followed  after  eight  or  ten  hours  by  i  an  ounce  of  Epsom  or 
Rochelle  salts.  Bitartratc  of  potassium  is  also  a  capital  drug  for 
the  removal  of  dropsy,  and  by  scime  patients  is  better  tolerated 
than  is  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Glauber's  salts  alone  is  too  disa- 
greeable, but  may  sometimes  be  combined  with  Epsom  salts  to 
advantage.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  (Jarlsbad  water,  by  the 
way.  Carlsbad  salts  are  often  prescribed  to  cardiac  patients,  but, 
to  be  very  efficient  for  the  removal  of  onlcma,  has  to  be  given  in 
large  dosc^s  dissolved  in  considerable  hot  water,  being  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  when  administered  warm.  If  copious  %vatery 
stools  are  to  be  secured,  it  is  best  to  prescribe  rather  concentrated 
remedies  and  not  allow  the  intake  of  much  water. 

In  case  such  energetic  catharsis  is  found  to  weaken  the  patient, 
his  strength  may  be  sustained  by  strychnine,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  whisky,  or  some  other  stimulant.     Furthermore,  the 
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success  of  such  treat  meet  depends  not  alone  upon  its  vigour,  but 
also  uixui  its  i)er8i8tent  continuance,  day  after  day,  imtil  tbe 
uiii>er-hiind  hat*  ln*en  piiiiCil  over  the  dropsy.  It  retjuires  judg- 
ment and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  fortitude  and 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  Hut  if  judiciously  persevered 
witli,  it  genenilly  rewards  the  sutTerer* 

The  Use  of  Digitalis.^— When  at  length  venous  stasis  has  been 
diniinisiied,  and  the  cardiac  cavities  have  l)een  relieved,  digitalis 
may  be  prescriWd^  and  will  then  be  found  to  complete  the  gmxl 
\Vi»rk  l>egun  by  tbe  .cathartic's.  Tbi*  beneficial  action  of  this  rem- 
edy is  generally  attributed  to  its  increasing  the  force  of  cardiac 
systoles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  arterial  system  lM?conies  bet- 
ter filled.  But,  as  suggt*8ted  hy  Broadlx*nt,  si  part  of  its  beneficial 
influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  tonicity  iuiparteil  to  the 
vess^ds  through  its  vaso-coustricting  action.  With  improve<l  vas- 
cular tone,  hkK»tl4hjw  is  hastencil,  and  >vith  accelerated  circula- 
tion in  the  capilhiries  and  lymphatics  absorption  of  transuded 
serum  is  promoted.  In  addition  iligitalis  h^ngthens  diastole,  and 
thus  fa%"ours  the  emptying  of  the  |»uluit»nic  veins,  right  heart,  and 
great  systemic  veins,  and  thus  counteracts  the  imjx'nding  stagna- 
tirm  of  the  circulatiun.  BltXKbflow  in  the  renal  vessels  is  im- 
proved, and  forlliwith  there  is  a  corresponding  improvcnient  in 
the  renal  function.  Accordingly,  as  previously  stated,  it  is  ang- 
meuted  diuresis  that  furnishes  the  most  rtdiahle  token  of  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  digitalis. 

The  occurrence  of  dropsy  is  a  possibility  in  all  four  lesions  of 
thv  \v{t  heart,  but  is  far  less  often  seen  in  destroyed  compensation 
of  disease  of  the  semilunar  than  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve, 
Whtm,  however,  oxlema  <M:rurs  in  atu'tic-valve  lesions,  it  is  because 
dihitatittn  of  the  ventricle  has  led  to  relative  incompetence  of  the 
mitral  leallets  with  back  pressure  in  tbe  pulmonic  system,  disten- 
tion of  the  right  heart,  and  the  estaldishment  of  a  condition  iden- 
tica!  with  that  of  uncomixmsated  jirimary  mitral  disease. 

In  cases,  therefore,  of  aortic  defects  manifesting  dropsy  the 
indication  ia  for  the  administration  of  cathartics  and  digitalis  the 
same  as  in  mitral  disorders.  I  believe^  however,  that  the  latter 
should  Ik*  administered  with  jndgiuent.  There  are  sojue  physi- 
cians who  advocate  the  employment  of  large  doses  of  digitalis  in 
all  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  with  broken* compensation.     My 
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oxperienc'e  leads  nie  to  agree  witL  Broadbent  when  he  says  that 
a  distiiictiiiD  sliuuld  be  made  between  eases  of  aortic  in  sufficiency 
with  cedema  and  tbust^  widiout.  When  loss  of  compensation  is 
shown  by  syniphnns  pointing  to  left-ventricle  feebleness  riitber 
than  by  uxlenia  and  back  pressure  cuiisequeiit  upon  relative  mitral 
regurgitation,  then  1  am  empbatieally  of  the  opinion  that  digi- 
talis mnst  be  given  witli  eantion.  It  is  tpiite  ]M>ssible  in  such 
eases  for  digitalis  to  increase  jMnvijiheral  resistance  to  a  danger- 
ous degree  through  vascular  eoustrictiou,  Endbventrieular  blood- 
pressure  is  correspondingly  raised,  and  if  the  ventricular  wall  is 
very  feeble,  nnexiKM.'teJ  tleath  is  not  a  very  remote  contingency. 
In  sueh  cases,  therefore,  digitalis  shonbl  be  given  cautiously,  and 
its  effects  should  Ix*  attentively  watched. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  dropsy  is  present,  the  drug  may  be 
given  mure  freely,  although  it  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  such 
brilliant  results  as  in  cases  of  mitral  disease.  Indeed,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  in  some  cases  of  aortic  iusuffieiency  with  sec- 
ondary mitral  leakage  large  doses  of  digitalis  actimlly  augmented 
pulmonary  and  right  heart  engorgcMHeut  by  driving  more  bhxHl 
backward  through  the  mitral  than  forward  throngh  the  aortic  ori- 
fice. Such  certainly  was  the  effect  observed  in  the  ease  narrated 
at  the  close  of  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Kegurgitation.  (EJetna  ivas 
not  present,  yet  the  state  of  the  btuirt  seemed  to  call  for  heroic 
doses  of  digitalis  in  ttie  forlorn  hope  of  lessening  the  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle.  Instead  uf  doing  this,  however,  the  digitalis 
appeared  to  aggravate  back  pressure,  and  at  last  death  came  sud- 
denly and  unexjreetedly. 

When  the  mitral  valve  has  given  way  in  cases  of  aortic  olh 
struction  there  is  still  less  prospect  of  reinstating  the  ventricle  by 
large  doses  of  digitalis.  The  impe<linicnt  to  outflow  into  the 
arterial  system  is  likely  to  cause  still  freer  reflux  into  the  auricle 
if  by  large  doses  of  digitalis  the  physician  attempts  to  force  the 
ventricle  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  wdiether 
digitalis  is  equally  efficient  in  Imth  forms  of  mitral  disease. 
Hnvadbent  is  of  the  opinion  that  foxglove  manifests  its  happiest 
results  in  mitral  regurgitation,  whereas  in  mitral  constriction  the 
medicine  is  not  always  well  tolerated.  This  difference  is  due, 
he  holds,  to  the  fact  that  the  narrowing  of  the  orifice  interferes 
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with  the  aspiration  of  blood  out  of  the  lungs  which  follows  the 
better  emptying  of  the  ventricle  produced  by  digitalis.  This  argu- 
ment applies  cogently,  no  doubt,  to  cases  of  extreme  stenosis  in 
which  the  orifice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  buttonhole  slit,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  such  an  extreme  condition  no  agent  can  drive  or  coax 
an  adequate  volume  of  blood  past  the  barrier.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
perience teaches  that  even  in  such  cases  digitalis  is  useful  if  prop- 
erly given.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  following  consideration: 
Digitalis  prolongs  diastole,  and  thus  affords  more  time  for  the 
stream  pent  up  in  the  auricle  to  flow  into  the  ventricle,  and  hence 
to  be  expelled  with  the  next  ensuing  systole.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle  is  reduced  in  pronounced  ste- 
nosis of  the  mitral  ring,  the  blood-wave  thrown  into  the  aorta  is 
of  a  necessity  small,  and  mammoth  doses  of  digitalis  are  not 
likely  to  accomplish  more  than  moderate  olios.  If  the  beneficial 
influence  of  this  remedy  were  limited  to  the  left  ventricle,  the 
usefulness  of  the  drug  would  be  limited  indeed  in  these  cases. 
But  it  acts  also  on  the  right  ventricle  and  left  auricle,  and  by 
strengthening  the  vigour  of  their  contractions  it  enables  these 
chambers  to  exert  greater  propulsive  force.  In  the  light  of  these 
considerations  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  conclude  that  this 
remedy  is  of  no  value  in  mitral  stenosis  even  when  broken  com- 
pensation has  led  to  opdema  and  other  signs  of  serious  stasis. 
The  combined  use  of  depleting  measures  and  digitalis  will  some- 
times achieve  gratifying  results.  Fortunately  stenosis  and  regur- 
gitation are  often  conjoined  at  the  mitral  ori+lce,  and  hence  such 
cases  are  to  be  treated  as  if  only  insufficiency  were  present. 

When,  therefore,  digitalis  is  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
dropsy  due  to  ruptured  compensation  in  mitral  disease,  it  is  to  be 
given  in  large  and,  as  Balfour  says,  "  cunuilating  "  doses.  They 
must,  however,  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  remedy  must  be 
stopped  80  soon  as  signs  of  its  toxic  action  are  perceived.  It  is 
my  habit  in  such  cases  to  administer  4  an  ounce  of  the  fresh 
infusion  every  four  hours  for  four  or  five  days.  If  it  is  employed 
in  this  manner,  and  if  it  is  withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  increased  diu- 
resis first  j)roduc(Ml  begins  to  he  succeeded  by  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  urine,  there  is  ordinarily  no  danger  of  serious  cumula- 
tive effects.  If  for  some  reason  the  drug  does  not  exhibit  its 
diuretic  action,  although  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  obtained,  then 
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I  lie  R'HR'dj  should  be  HtoppccI  fur  a  <lay  or  two,  after  wliieli  it  may 
again  bo  given  in  smaller  doses.  Tliere  is  no  use  in  administering 
digitalis  for  the  relief  of  crdema  in  snmll  doses  over  a  long  tiino. 
I  have  fre<iuently  s«»n  it  fail  when  thns  given,  whereas  snhse- 
qiienflv  preserH>ed  in  large  doses  dnring  several  days  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  what  it  previously  failed  to  do. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  again  eniplmsize  the  statement  that  if  this  un- 
rivalled agent  is  to  l>e  enipk>yed  for  the  removal  of  ♦edema  it  is  In-st 
given  as  an  infusion  of  the  English  leaves.  Tlie  tineture^  the  fluid 
extract,  or  the  |)Owder,  digitoxine,*  and  the  various  digitalinsj 
whether  French  nr  German,  will  not  pri»ve  so  efficient.  The  tincture 
is  preferabie  fr*r  jiridonged  administration  in  small  ttmic  doses.  It 
will  uiidouliledly  auginent  the  flow  of  urine  by  energizing  cardiac 
enufracrinus,  but  for  the  removal  of  a-deina  would  have  to  lie  givtin 
in  duN?s  that  would  l>e  dnngi-rous  in  the  hands  of  the  average  medi- 
eal  mam  This  is  jvartieularly  true  of  digitoxine  and  tlie  French  or 
crystallized  digitalia.  Excepting  the  latter,  I  have  tried  all  forms 
of  the  drug,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  assert  that  all  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  reliable  tincture  and  prnperly  prepare<l  cffusif»n 
that  can  be  with  the  otlier  less  fauiiliarly  known  preparatiotis.  I 
well  remember  my  experience  with  digitoxine.  In  one  case  it  pro- 
duced so  powerful  nn  effect  in  w*hat  was  considered  a  safe  dose,  that 
T  siK'edily  discontinued  it  in  abirm.  In  the  second  case,  that  n{  a 
middle-aged  woman  with  uiitral  diseast^  and  an  arrhytbinic  pulse, 
the  reuiedy  was  administered  cautiously  and  without  appreciable 
effect  one  way  or  the  other,  when  smldenly,  idmoat  w^ithiiut  warning, 
the  patient  died,  I  could  not  say  her  deatli  was  due  to  the  digitox- 
inc,  and  yet  I  have  always  had  an  nncoiufortahle  suspicion  that  it 
was.  Therefore  I  would  urge  inexperienced  practitioners  or  such 
as  practice  in  the  country,  where  they  cannot  keep  their  patients 
under  as  close  scrutiny  as  if  tliey  were  near  at  hand — in  a  hos- 
pital, for  instance* — to  content  themselves  w^ith  safer  preparations. 

Strophanthus,  convallaria  majalis,  adonis  vernalis,  erythro- 
phlein,  and  barium  chloride  Iwlong  to  the  digitalis  group,  and 
therefore  possess  diuretic  projierties,  convallaria  having  Ik^'U 
particularly  lauded  by  the  Russians.     None  of  them  is  the  equal 

♦Since  June,  1906, 1  have  rmule  frequent  use  of  an  imported  solutioo  of  dieitox- 
Ine  With  highly  gr&tifyiiig  results  in  both  regulatmg  the  heart  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  urine. 
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of  digitalis,  howevery  and  in  serious  cases  tliej  are  not  likely  to 
prove  so  reliable.  I  have  used  them  as  adjuncts  or  substitutes  for 
foxglove  when  this  had  to  be  discontinued  teniix>rarily  or  could 
not  be  tolerated,  but  ]  have  never  ventured  to  rely  on  any  one  of 
them  exelusively  when  dealing  with  a  critical  ease  of  cardiac  in- 
conip^tenee  from  vahiilar  disease.  In  the  young  with  rheumatic 
endocartlial  lesic^ns,  or  in  older  persons  whose  arteries  are  not 
appreciably  stiff,  one  neecl  not  nppreheiul  ill  effects  from  the  vaso- 
coustrietur  effect  of  digitalis,  while  if  the  remedy  l>e  given  in 
ice-water,  or  if  fhe  fat-free  tincture  be  usedj  it  will  rarely  disa- 
gree seriously  with  the  stDinaclk  When  the  vessels  are  athero- 
matous its  efftK't  on  the  arteries  must  Ik?  reckoned  with,  and  then 
strojihantbus  may  have  to  be  used  instead  or  he  cinuliined  with 
digitalis.  In  these  cases  the  latter  can  generally  be  employed 
successfully  even  for  the  treatment  of  ledenui  if  nitroglycerin  be 
given  ofti'ii  enough  to  counteract  the  constricti««n  of  the  arterioles. 
Befoi'e  concluding  the  subject  of  tlie  administration  of  digi- 
talis I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  j»ossihility  of  its  occasioning 
mental  symi>toms  that  may  he  misunderstood  and  attributed  to 
the  disease  instead  of  to  its  right  cause.  These  are  hallueinations 
and  delirium.  IF.  O.  Hall  has  nH'cntly  contributed  a  paper  on 
this  ijceuliar  ai^tion  of  the  drug,  and  quotes  from  an  article 
thereon  by  Duroziez,  who  rejiorted  twenty  instances  of  the  kind. 
In  this  present  work  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  two  pa- 
tients whom  I  attende<l  in  connection  with  I>n  Houston  a  pecidiar 
mental  and  em«4i(>nal  stiite  develtjpetl  <liiring  (lu^  prolonged  admin- 
istration tit  digitalis  and  disappeared  after  the  discontinuaTice  of 
the  remedy.  In  Miss  T.»  with  mitral  disease,  there  was  a  singular 
sort  of  sullen  moroseness  with  taciturnity,  while  the  other  patient, 
a  man  w^ith  aortic  insufficiency,  manifested  a  mihl  delirium  of  a 
harmless  kind.  Hall  suggests  that  this  effect  nuxy  follow  the  ad- 
ministration of  even  moderate  dtises  for  a  considerable  period,  untl 
very  properly  ipieries  if  it  does  not  **ceur  far  oftener  than  is  sus- 
jiet^ted.  For  my  part  I  frankly  confess  that  until  my  attention 
was  directed  to  this  singular  effect  of  digitalis  by  Dr,  Houston  I 
bad  no  suspicion  of  its  possibility.  There  may  be  no  danger  asso- 
ciated w^ith  this  netion,  Imt  it  may  indieure  an  unusual  degree  of 
susceptibility  to  its  influence,  and  that  in  such  [lersons  one  should 
be  especially  on  his  guard  against  the  cumulative  action  of  the 
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agent  This  latter  is  no  fimeied  une^  and  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind. 

It  is  probable  that  digitalis  poisoning  cwjciirs  far  more  fre- 
quently than  is  t?uspeeted,  I  am  painfully  certain  tliat  in  one 
instance  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  my  patients  was  doe  to  digi- 
talis, which  was  being  administered  in  large  doses.  In  this  case, 
howT*ver,  the  patient  tlisoheyed  my  emphatic  injunction  to  remain 
ahsolutoly  quiet  in  bed,  and  fell  dead  wdiile  walking  about,  just  as 
1  hud  warned  him  he  might  do  if  he  got  up.  Since  that  time  it 
lias  been  my  custom  to  diBContinne  digitalis  every  fifth  or  sixth 
day  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  being  taken  in  considerable  doses  or 
when  the  patients  are  not  under  frequent  observation.  In  this 
way  time  is  allowed  for  the  elimination  of  the  drug.  Lastly,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  less  danger  of  a  cumulative  effect  if  a  daily 
cathartic  is  taken,  since  it  may  he  hirgely  eliminated  through  the 
bowels. 

Accessory  Heart -tonics. — Strychnine  is  a  valualde  heart-tonic 
at  all  times,  and  wdjen  cejmpensation  is  lost  is  of  great  value.  It 
should  not  he  depended  on  alone,  hut  prescribed  as  an  adjtivant  to 
the  cardiac  eni-rgizerj?  already  mentioned.  Adminislcred  hypo- 
dermically  it  is  undoubtedly  more  rapid  and  powerful  tlian  liy  the 
m^Mith,  and  would  liest  he  employed  in  that  manner.  Its  bene- 
ficial action  is  not  contined  to  the  heart,  for  it  is  a  respiratory 
stimulant  as  well,  tending  thereby  to  lessen  the  sense  of  dyspncea. 
Througli  its  powerful  effect  as  a  tonic  to  tho  nervous  system  it 
induces  a  feeling  of  strength  and  wclbbeing  very  sootliing  to  the 
tired,  often  irritable  sufferer.  It  certainly  helps  a  patient  endure 
the  insomnia  that  so  often  attends  his  loss  of  connx^nsatiom 

I  have  alw^ays  been  of  the  opinion  that  to  display  its  kindly 
action  strychnine  should  Ije  given  in  full  doses,  care  being  had 
to  avoid  its  physiological  effects  in  toxic  amounts.  One  thirtieth 
of  a  grain  hypodemiically  may  usually  lie  administered  every 
four,  or  in  extreme  cases  every  three  hours.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  order  that  dose  as  often  as  every  two  hours,  or  even  hourly  in 
times  of  great  peril.  The  objection  to  such  doses  have  been  previ- 
ously stated,     (See  page  445.) 

Another  remedy  of  inestimable  service  when  the  heart  threat- 
ens  to  fail  altogether  or  the  patient  is  tormented  by  dyspnoea,  par- 
ticularly at  night  (cardiac  asthma),  is  morphine.     If  adminis- 
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tered  hypoderniically  and  in  small  doses  this  drug  proves  a  pow- 
erful cardiac  stimulant.  An  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  a  grain  thrown 
under  the  skin  will  arouse  a  flagging  heart,  steadying  its  action 
and  improving  the  quality  of  the  pulse  in  a  manner  not  equalled 
by  any  other  agent  of  which  I  am  aware.  If  xirr  of  atropine  is 
combined  it  serves  to  warm  up  the  skin  by  flushing  the  capillaries, 
and  by  deepening  the  respirations  relieves  dyspna?a.  Given  at 
bedtime,  morphine  will  generally  carry  the  sufferer  through  the 
night  without  his  wonted  attack  of  dyspnoea  and  depression.  In 
some  instances  it  acts  as  a  hypnotic,  but  even  when  it  fails  of  this 
action  it  allays  restlessness  and  induces  a  sense  of  well-being  that 
is  most  grateful.  Larger  doses  are  more  or  less  depressing,  and 
exhibited  by  the  mouth  the  stimulating  action  of  the  remedy  is  not 
the  same  as  by  subcutaneous  injection.  I  have  known  many  a 
patient  to  tolerate  morphine  in  this  manner  for  weeks,  and  when 
it  was  at  length  withdrawn  not  to  experience  any  special  discom- 
fort. It  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  indiscriminately,  but  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  either  to  tide  over  a  period 
of  crisis  or  to  promote  comfort  of  Ixnly  and  repose  of  spirit.  Of 
course*  for  the  relief  of  i)ain  larger  doses  are  necessary,  as  is  like- 
wise the  case  wlujn  it  is  desired  to  produce  sleep. 

Hypnotics. — The  ultimate  aim  of  treatment  in  the  stage  we 
are  now  considering  is  the  restoration  of  circulatory  equilibrium, 
and  thereby  of  heart-power,  and  yet  we  should  never  forget  that 
the  accomplishment  of  our  aim  often  depends  almost  as  much 
upon  attention  to  subordinate  or  accessory  conditions  as  upon 
measures  addressed  to  the  heart  directly.  For  instance,  cardio- 
paths  suffering  from  ruptured  compensation  are  very  apt  to  com- 
plain of  actual  insonmia  or  of  fitful  and  unrefreshing  sleep.  This 
may  be  due  to  disturl)ed  cerebral  circulation,  to  retention  of  waste 
products,  or  to  the  generation  of  toxines,  or  to  all  these  factors 
combined.  So  long  as  natural  sleep  is  wanting,  the  invalid  is  de- 
prived of  what  Shakespeare  has  so  fitly  termed  ^*  Xature's  sweet 
restorer,"  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  nerv(M»entres  following  pro- 
longcnl  wake^fulness  may  throw  the  balance  airainst  recovery. 
Moreover,  the  heart  itself  is  robbed  of  the  rest  which  comes  from 
its  slower  action  during  sleep.  It  is  most  important,  consequently, 
to  combat  this  distressing  condition  by  such  means  as  will  prove 
harmless. 
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In  some  cases  sleep  follows  the  incasiires  directed  against  vis- 
feral  congestion  and  ii'deiua,  or  is  directly  induced  by  the  hypo- 
dermics of  morphine  administered  for  relief  of  nocturnal  dysp- 
noea. When  such  is  not  the  case,  recourse  should  he  had  to  hyp- 
notic  remedies  as  such. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  too  powerful  a  cardiac  depressor  to  be 
safely  employed  in  imcompensated  valvular  disease,  or  indeed  in 
any  case  in  which  the  pulse  is  nut  strong  and  tense.  On  the  other 
hand  J  eh  h>ralaunde- Bayer  is  said  to  exert  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
circulatory  ajiparatns,  If  it  affects  the  pulse  at  all,  it  is  by  accel- 
erating it  while  at  the  same  time  augmenting  its  tensiom  The 
main  drawback  to  this  agent  is  its  lialiility  to  occasinn  hoadaehe 
next  njorning  and  its  unpleasant  acrid  taste.  To  ohviafe  the  f(»r- 
mer  effect,  therefore,  an  equal  amount  of  potassium  bromide  may 
be  added  to  each  dose  of  chloralamide,  while  its  disagreeable  taste 
may  be  disguised  by  some  jialatable  sirup.  Tlie  remedy  is  per- 
fectly safe  in  doses  of  frum  15  to  40  grains,  and  to  jirove  etticient 
ought  to  be  given  in  a  single  full  dose.  A  good  formula  is  the 
following:  Chloralamide-B,  2  grammes,  spiritus  frumenti  15 
cubic  centimetres,  potassii  bromidium  2  granuiies,  and  syrupus 
glycyrrhizav,  q.  s.,  ad  30  cubic  centimetres.  M,  et  sig.  This  dose 
to  be  taken  at  bedtime, 

Chloralose  is  a  hypnotic  highly  recommended  by  Balfour  in 
his  capital  work  The  Senile  Heart.  Its  <lose  is  from  2  to  8  grains, 
best  given  in  capsule,  and  is  said  to  tend  to  slowing  of  the  pulse 
while  at  the  same  time  lowering  its  tension,  I  formerly  pre- 
scribed it  a  gfMjil  deal,  but  ultimately  abandoned  it  because  I 
found  that  when  my  lady  patients  took  5  grains  at  a  single  dose, 
or  were  obliged  to  repeat  a  capsule  containing  2^  to  3  grainsj  they 
were  apt  to  comj^lain  of  nervousness  the  next  morning;  it  is,  how- 
ever, safe  and  usually  produces  sleep  quickly.  Sulphonal  and  tri- 
onal  are  both  safe  and  efficient  hypnotics  for  the  class  of  cases 
now  considered,  since  although  they  accelerate  the  pulse  and 
somewhat  raise  arterial  tension,  they  do  not  depress  the  heart* 
Paraldehyde  in  full  medicinal  doses  of  a  drachm  acts  similarly 
to  chloral  hydrate  as  a  soporific,  but  unlike  the  latter  is  perfectly 
safe  even  for  weak  hearts,  being  said  to  slow  and  strengthen  the 
pulse.  Its  action  is  not  so  prolonged,  however,  and  patients  often 
object  to  it  on  account  of  its  burning  taste  and  persistent  odour 
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in  the  breath.  This  does  not  by  any  means  complete  the  list  of 
available  hypnotic  remedies,  but  comprises  those  that  are  the  most 
efficient  for  cardiac  sufferers.  Should  these  not  occasion  sleep, 
and  in  uncompensated  valvular  lesions  insonmia  is  often  most 
intractable,  recourse  would  better  be  had  to  morphine  or  some 
preparation  of  opium,  of  the  advantages  of  which  as  a  heart-tonic 
I  have  already  spoken. 

Ec8t. — Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  medicinal  manage- 
ment of  this  stage  of  valvular  heart-disease,  I  now  desire  to  add  a 
few  remarks  concerning  the  great  importance  of  physical  repose. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  when  compensation  has  failed  than  the 
strict  enforcement  of  absolute  rest.  There  is  no  greater  mistake, 
and  nothing  that  will  more  surely  render  futile  all  attempts  to  re- 
move dropsy,  than  to  i>ermit  the  patient  to  walk  about.  Even  the 
moderate  exertion  of  visiting  the  closet  in  an  adjoining  room  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  venous  congestion  and  anlema. 
The  patient  should  be  required  to  remain  absolutely  in  bed  or  on 
a  couch,  and  he  should  make  use  of  a  bed-pan.  Only  in  those 
instances  in  which  patients  find  it  impossible  to  so  empty  the 
bowel  or  bladder  should  this  rule  find  an  exception.  When  such 
is  the  case,  they  may  be  permitted  to  leave  their  bed  and  sit  upon 
a  night-stool  placed  close  at  hand,  or  better  still  use  an  adjustable 
bed.  The  effort  of  raising  themselves  in  bed  will  often  in  cases 
of  extreme  dilatation  suffice  to  frustrate  all  attempts  at  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  organ.  Therefore,  dropsical  patients 
should  have  the  necessity  of  physical  rej)ose  clearly  explained  to 
them,  and  should  be  kept  at  rest  until  all  traces  of  (edema  have 
disappeared.  In  mitral  disease  this  precaution  will  of  itself  often 
do  much  towards  removing  symptoms.  In  cases  of  uncompensated 
aortic  insufficiency  absolute  repose  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
since  a  single  injudicious  effort  may  oc'casion  paralysis  of  the 
overdistended  left  ventricle  in  diastole. 

Another  danger  arising  from  exertion  in  cases  of  extreme  and 
long-continued  back  pressure  in  the  lungs  is  the  establishment  of 
relative  pulmonary  regurgitation.  When  this  once  supervenes,  it 
is  in  my  experience  impossible  to  ever  again  restore  compensa- 
tion, and  the  end  is  not  far  distant. 

Exercise. — Only  after  the  cardiac  cavities  have  become  un- 
loaded, and  compensatory  hypertrophy  has  begun  to  be  restored, 
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dare  the  patient  Ite  allowed  to  indulge  in  exercise.  Even  then 
exertion  must  l>e  very  slight  at  first,  and  the  medical  attendant 
bliould  observe  the  effects  of  effort,  and  thus  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  rif  Lcnv  far  eanliae  stren<ith  lias  become  re-establialied.  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  be  present  the  first  time  walking  is  attempted, 
80  as  to  Tiote  the  effeet  of  exertion  on  the  pulse. 

Batka. — In  this  eritieal  stage  of  eardiae  incompetence  I  bolievo 
Nanheim  baths  cnntraindieatod,  and  even  in  tlie  matter  of  bathing 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  patients  mnst  content  themselves  with 
the  morning  spooge-bath  given  bv  the  nnrse.  It  in%^olves  too 
much  exertion  for  them  to  bathe  themselves,  and  particularly  to 
get  into  a  tnl>. 

Beceiving  Visitors — Apparently  trivial  influences  may  make 
for  or  against  the  restoration  of  heart-power.  Consequently,  when 
there  is  a  damnjing  buck  of  the  l>loud  into  the  lungs  and  right 
heart,  this  hitter  ehtunber  shoidd  not  l>c*  adilititmally  strained  by 
prolonged  conversation.  The  reusnn  for  this  lies  in  the  consid- 
eration that  when  words  are  uttered  the  breath  is  held,  and  that 
with  exjiiratory  effort  air  is  driven  out  thnmgh  the  partially 
closed  glottis.  Thnt  tins  tlirows  additional  biinlen  on  the  lieart 
is  plain,  and  is  proved,  mnreover,  by  the  clinical  observation  that 
cardiopaths  neurly  always  exhibit  breathlessness  while  talking. 
Therefore,  these  invalids  sluiuld  not  be  allowed  to  receive  visits 
from  friends,  unless  perhaps  from  a  few  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
monopdize  the  conversation,  and  who  know  enough  to  leave  so 
soon  as  the  patients  exhil>it  signs  of  weariness. 

Diet, — This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  and 
must  not  be  left  to  the  whims  of  the  invalid  or  the  zealous  but 
ignorant  notions  of  friends.  The  considerations  and  principles 
which  obtain  in  cases  of  failing  but  nt^t  yet  wholly  lost  heart* 

[>wer  a)i[dy  with  added  emphasis  to  these,  and  hence  the  reader 

Ireferred  to  wliat  has  been  already  said. 

AUhtmgh  the  manngenient  of  this  stage  of  valvular  lesions  is 
to  be  conducted  along  detinitc  Hues,  still  it  is  and  must  of  a  neoos- 
sity  lje  largely  s^^nptomatic*  Thc*re  is  a  certain  routine  about  it^ 
and  yet  the  physician  must  be  ever  alert  to  detect  signs  of  danger 
and  avert  it  by  jirnuipt  action,  and  etpially  to  take  advantage  of 
all  circunistances  that  exert  an  influence  for  good.  He  should 
not  exhaust  his  patient  by  unnecessary  examinations,  and  yet  lie 
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should  look  over  the  case  daily  with  sufficient  care  to  detect  the 
earliest  signs  of  any  of  the  many  complications  to  which  the 
patient  is  liable.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  make  frequent  and 
thorough  analyses  of  the  urine,  and  he  should  insist  on  a  record 
being  kept  of  the  temperature  for  the  detection  of  some  of  the 
terminal  infections  so  frequent  in  these  cases.  If  he  cannot 
restore  (iardiac  energy,  he  can  at  least  prolong  life  and  do  much 
to  minister  to  the  patient's  comfort. 

If  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  aid  Nature  in  re-establishing  some 
degree  of  cardiac  power,  the  case  then  becomes  one  of  the  second 
class,  and  is  to  be  managed  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  second 
portion  of  this  chapter. 


SECTION  III 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM 


CHAPTER   XIX 
ACUTE    MYOCARDITIS 

It  is  not  the  design  in  this  chapter  to  consider  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  myocardiimi  in  association  with  acute  peri-  or  endo- 
carditis, but  the  acute  inflammation  observed  in  the  course  of  spe- 
cific fevers  and  other  acute  infectious  processes,  and  which  usu- 
ally exists  independently  of  inflammation  of  those  membranes. 
This  form  of  myocarditis  is  described  by  authors  as  acute  intersti- 
tial and  acute  parenchymatous  myocarditis,  the  latter,  as  re- 
marked by  Osier,  being  regarded  by  some  as  a  degenerative 
process. 

The  history  of  acute  myocarditis  is  not  clear  until  we  come  to 
the  works  of  comparatively  recent  years.  Suppurative  myocar- 
ditis has  been  recognised  since  the  earliest  days  of  medicine,  and 
by  Galen  was  regarded  as  the  disease  of  gladiators  (Huchard). 
Beniveni,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  discovered  an  abscess  in  the 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  in  1553  Nicolas  Massa  found  an 
abscess  in  the  right  ventricle  with  a  sinuous  tract  extending  into 
and  perforating  the  auricle. 

Morgagni  was  familiar  with  myocardial  inflammation,  and 
Senac  devoted  a  chapter  to  this  affection. 

Since  the  l>eginning  of  the  last  century  the  names  of  innumer- 
able workers,  including  Corvisart,  JTope,  Andral,  Laennec,  and 
Stokes  are  linked  with  the  history  of  myocarditis,  but  their  views 
were  more  or  less  obscure.  For  the  most  part  the  changes  were 
spoken  of  as  a  softening  of  the  heart-muscle. 

Bouillaud  considered  this  softening  as  due  to  inflammation  of 
34  505 
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both  the  muscle-fibres  and  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  dis- 
tinguished three  varieties :  The  red,  which  is  acute ;  the  white  or 
gray,  which  is  purulent ;  and  the  yellow,  which  is  a  chronic  phleg- 
masia. 

Rokitansky  distinguished  acute  interstitial  and  acute  paren- 
chymatous myocarditis,  and  gave  an  excellent  description  of  them 
as  he  observed  them  in  cases  of  typhus  fever. 

Virchow's  studies  on  parenchymatous  myocarditis  opened  a 
new  era,  for  in  place  of  the  old-time  changes  in  the  consistency 
of  the  heart-muscle  he  described  definitely  recognisable  micro- 
scopic and  chemical  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  muscle-fibres. 
He  was  followed,  in  Germany,  by  Stein,  von  Zenker,  and  others, 
while  in  France,  Ilayem  did  noteworthy  work  along  the  same 
lines.  The  three  divisions,  which  Ilayem  made  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  process,  were  thought,  however,  to  be  too  sharply 
drawn. 

Among  more  recent  German  writers  who  have  made  valuable 
contributions  to  acute  myocarditis  as  observed  particularly  in 
diphtheria,  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Birch-IIirschfeld,  Ley- 
den,  Rosenbacli,  and  Roml)erg.  Tlie  last-named  is  considered  by 
Fraentzel  to  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject, 
and  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  his  lucid  and 
eminently  practical  exposition  of  the  clinical  features  of  acute 
myocarditis,  as  set  forth  in  Ebstein's  Practice. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  myocardium  is  the  muscle  layer 
of  tlie  lieart,  and  corresjKjnds  to  the  media  of  the  arteries.  It  is 
thick  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  and  thinner  in  those  of  the 
auricles. 

The  lesions  of  myocarditis  are  usually  most  pronounced  in  the 
ventricular  walls  on  account  of  the  greater  work  thrown  on  these 
portions  of  the  heart-muscle.  The  fibre  of  tlie  heart-muscle  is 
structurally  between  that  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle. 
The  individual  cells  are  short  cylindrical  bodies,  containing  one 
nucleus  each.  The  greater  portion  of  the  protoplasm  is  differen- 
tiated into  contractile  fibrilhv  which  jwssess  the  optical  character- 
istics necessary  to  give  the  appearance  of  striation,  the  fibre  being 
thus  striated  in  both  the  cross  and  longitudinal  direction. 

The  myocardium  possesses  a  very  rich  capillary  blood-supply 
which  is  derived  from  the  coronary  arteries,  and  also  from  minute 
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ftfteries  opening  directly  from  the  left  ventricle.  Normally  there 
16  but  little  interstitial  tissue  iu  the  mycieardiimi,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  tJie  pericardium  by  a  variable  layer  of  fat,  while  the 
eudoeardium  lies  directly  on  the  muscle  layer. 

Acute  niyin-anlitis  is  eitljer  parenchymatous  or  interstitial. 
The  parenchymatous  form  includes  the  various  acute  degenera- 
tions of  the  myocardium,  which  are  usually  dej^endent  on  the 
presence  of  irritants  in  the  eirculatioUy  such  as  the  toxines  of  the 
infectious  fevers.  Cloudy  swelling  and  granular  degeneration 
are  the  most  common  manifestations  of  the  process.  In  them  the 
myocardium  appears  pale  and  opaque,  and  is  soft,  flabby,  and 
easily  torn. 

Slicroscopically  the  fibres  are  swollen,  their  protoplasm  more 
or  less  granular,  and  both  the  cross  and  longitudinal  striations  are 
obscured.  The  degeneration  induces  a  more  fragile  condition  of 
the  tibres,  so  that  they  are  often  found  ruptured  or  separated 
along  tlie  cell  bomidaries — a  condition  of  fragmentation  or  seg- 
mentation.  In  these  cases  the  rupture  probably  takes  place  in 
arlieulo  mortis.  Both  these  forms  of  degeneration  are  usually 
diffuse  and  not  confined  to  any  special  areas. 

A  form  of  acute  my(X*arditia  which  may  be  classed  as  paren- 
ch^>nnatous,  and  wliich  sometimes  leads  to  serious  results,  is  that 
which  follows  embolism  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Infarction  of 
the  heart  is  followed  by  coagulation  necrosis  of  the  tissue  involved, 
and  is  usually  atlt*nded  by  some  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the 
area.  Ultimately  the  neerotie  area  is  replaced  by  scar  tissue  in 
the  manner  to  be  considered  under  the  heading  of  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease. 

Acute  iniersliiial  myocardiiu  may  l)e  purulent  or  simple.  The 
purulent  form  is  usually  characterized  by  the  formation  of  ab- 
scesses, which  may  be  many  or  few  in  number.  On  section  these 
appear  as  whitish  or  grayish  areas  of  softening,  which  are  de- 
pressed below  the  plane  of  the  cut.  The  larger  abscesses  may  con- 
tain fluid  or  semi-tluid  pus. 

Often  associated  with  acute  endocarditis,  it  may  be  a  direct 
extension  from  the  disease  of  the  endocardium.  In  this  case  the 
foci  of  suppuration  are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  in  the  case 
of  suppurative  myocarditis  de|:Kmdent  on  a  general  pya?mia  when 
the  foci  are  numerous,  widely  scattered,  and  may  be  so  small  as  to 
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be  barely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Microscopically  the  smaller 
foci  appear  as  masses  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  degenerating  muscle. 

Bacteria  can  often  be  demonstrated  by  appropriate  methods. 
The  abscesses  rarely  attain  large  size  on  account  of  the  early  su- 
pervention of  death.  They  may  rupture  into  the  heart  or  into  the 
pericardium,  or  the  wall  may  become  so  weakened  as  to  produce 
rupture  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  heart. 

The  simple  form  of  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  is  a  rare 
condition  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  infectious  diseases,  nota- 
bly typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria.  In  tliis  the  chief  lesion  is  the 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  lymphoid  and  plasma  cells.  These 
foci  of  infiltration  arc  more  numerous  in  the  left  than  in  the  right 
ventricle,  and  are  usually  situated  close  iKMieatli  the  end(X?ardium. 
In  these  foci  of  infiltration  there  is  usually  considerable  degener- 
ation of  tlie  muscular  tissue,  which  is  characterized  by  swelling 
and  destniction  of  the  nuclei. 

Associated  with  acute  myocarditis  are  the  various  conditions 
to  which  the  disease  is  secondary.  Chronic  myocarditis  may 
often,  though  not  always,  be  secondary  to  the  acute  form.  In 
abscess  of  the  heart,  rupture  into  the  circulation  may  cause  gen- 
eral pyaemia  and  septic  embolism. 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  heart-muscle  is  ob- 
served in  connection  with  such  acute  infectious  diseases  as  diph- 
theria, typlioid  and  typhus  fever,  small- pox,  scarlatina,  gonor- 
rha?a,  and  even  articular  rlicumatism. 

Freund  has  described  a  case  of  acute  diffuse  myocarditis  of 
the  purulent  variety  in  a  forty-eight-year-old  butcher  wlio  fur- 
nished no  evidence  either  before  or  after  dc^ath  of  any  other  infec-- 
tion  than  that  of  inflammatory  rlieumatism.  He  also  cites  simi- 
lar instances  collected  from  the  literature.  Whether  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  arthritis  there  is  some  secondary  infection  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  myocarditis,  or  it  is  the  rhennuitic  poison  itself 
that  creates  tlie  mischief,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  In  the  spe- 
cific fevers  it  is  tlie  specific  infection  probably  which  gains  access 
to  the  heart-muscle  and  there  excites  inflammation.  It  may  also 
be  that  the  character  of  the  myocarditis  is  dot(»rmined  by  the  viru- 
lence of  the  micro-organism.  Romberg  thinks  it  is  the  intensity 
of  the  poison  and  not  its  continued  action  which  determines  the 
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iiltiinate  coupse  of  the  iiiflaniiiiatorY  prot^eas,  for  ^*  in  many  cases 
the  disease  of  the  heart-iiuiscle  readies  its  liighest  point  a  consid- 
erable time  after  the  decline  of  the  infection,  and  it  is  not  to  he 
assumed  thai  all  tlii^  time  the  toxic  agency  continues  to  increase 
in  activity."' 

The  prwoss  may  possibly  be  compared,  he  tliinka,  to  the  in- 
flamniatory  reaction  set  up  in  a  part  whose  function  has  been 
destroyed  by  a  hum,  or  to  the  tabes  dorsalis  wliich  develups  as  an 
after  effect  of  syphilitic  infection. 

In  May,  11)00,  Poynton  reported  a  comparative  study  of  the 
changes  in  the  heart-wall  in  one  case  each  of  diphtheria,  rheuma- 
tism, and  chorea.  In  the  lirst-named  affection,  which  occurred  in 
a  child  of  live  years,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  seventeenth  day,  the 
changes  were  tliose  of  acute  parenchymatous  degeneration,  the 
muscle- fib  res  showing  profound  destruction,  in  mme  places  even 
to  the  disQp]jeurance  of  the  musclt'^cells  with  retention  of  only  the 
reticulum.  Associated  therewith  was  a  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  endocardium  and  pericardium 
were  free  from  disease. 

In  the  heart  of  the  rheumatic  patient,  a  young  man  with  clini- 
cal evidence  of  mitral  disease  on  admission,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
of  fresh  pericanlitis,  wdiich  lesions  were  found  after  death,  the 
muscle- libres  showed  extensive  fatty  degeneration,  but  were  not 
BO  profoundly  disintegrated  as  in  the  case  of  diphtheria.  There 
was  also  an  exudation  of  cells  into  the  connective  tissue  here  and 
there  around  the  blood-vessels. 

In  the  case  of  chorea,  a  child  that  had  manifested  great 
rapidity  of  cardiac  action,  the  mnscle-fibres  of  the  heart  also 
showed  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  with  scattered  areas  of  cell 
exudation  into  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  changes 
resend>led  those  fnun<l  in  the  heart  of  a  rabbit  that  had  been  ren* 
dered  pya-mip  by  the  injection  into  the  circulation  of  streptococci. 

In  commenting  on  the  microst^opic  findings  in  the  diphtheritic 
heart,  Poynfon  pointed  out  their  close  similarity  to  those  de- 
scribed by  if  oik- 1  and  Kegaud,  and  produced  by  the  injection  of 
diphtheria  toxines  into  lower  animals.  As  to  the  myocardial 
changes  in  tlm  rlieumatic  case  Poynton  was  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  wit) unit  doubt  due  to  the  rheumatic  poison,  and  that 
they  strongly  suggested   the  likelihood   of  the   rheumatic  virus 
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being  a  toxine  of  microbic  origin;  their  clinical  significance  was 
very  obvious  and  proved  that  the  cardiac  failure  in  rheumatic  pa- 
tients with  valve  defects  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  mechan- 
ical causes. 

Whereas  these  observations  of  Poynton  are  not  new,  they  are 
of  value  because  contrasting  and  illustrating  the  effects  on  the 
myocardium  of  these  two  important  diseases,  diphtheria  and 
rheumatic  fever. 

Purulent  inflammation  of  the  myocardium  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  pyaemia  and  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  bacteria  being 
brought  to  the  heart-muscle  in  the  blood  or  gaining  access  directly 
from  the  endocarditic  affection.  Septic  emboli  may  enter  a 
coronary  artery  and  give  rise  to  abscesses.  The  primary  focus  of 
infection  may  be  a  suppurating  wound,  or  micrococci  may  effect 
an  entrance  into  the  system  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their 
port  of  entry  behind. 

In  rare  instances  acute  myocarditis  has  appeared  to  follow 
trauma,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Rindfleisch  of  a  man  who  gave 
no  other  etiological  factor  than  a  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  striking  on  the  left  side  of  his  chest. 

Symptoms. — The  observations  of  Romberg  and  Schmaltz 
have  shown  that  in  diphtheria  the  symptoms  of  acute  myocarditis 
occur  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  all  cases,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  appear  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  illness, 
occasionally  towards  the  end  of  the  first,  and  rarely  as  late  as  the 
sixth  or  tenth  week.  These  symptoms  are  the  expression  of  dimin- 
ished heart-power,  and  naturally,  as  regards  intensity,  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  the  myocardial  inflammation.  Although  for 
the  most  part  they  are  so  apparent  that  they  cannot  escape  detec- 
tion by  a  careful  observer,  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  death 
takes  place  suddenly  without  previously  r(K*ognisable  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Romberg,  the  symptoms  of  acute 
myocarditis,  when  occurring  in  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  small- 
pox, gonorrhcra,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism,  are  less  conspicu- 
ous than  those  of  diphtheria ;  particularly  is  this  true  during  the 
stage  of  fever.  Furthermore,  it  is  often  impossible  without  post- 
mortem ins{>ection  of  the  heart-muscle  to  determine  whether  the 
symptoms  are  not  due  merely  to  functional  derangement  of  the 
heart's  action. 
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In  all  cases  of  acute  myocarditis  wliicli  is  not  punilent  it 
is  a  subject  for  speculation  whether  the  weakening  of  cardiac 
energy  is  due  to  destruction  of  tiie  muscular  elements,  or  to 
the  mechanieal  effect  of  cell  exudation  into  the  interstitial  con- 
nective tissue,  or  depends  merely  upon  functional  depression 
(Romberg). 

Subjective  symptoms  are  not  aways  present,  and  if  not  wholly 
lacking  are  not  always  pronounced,  and  therefore  close  observa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  should  never  f aiL  Pal- 
lor of  the  counk'tmnce  is  present,  and  is  often  a  striking  phenome- 
non. Po\'nton  mentions  it  in  both  of  his  cases  of  diphtheria  and 
rheumatic  fever,  especially  the  former.  It  is  due^  according  to 
Romberg,  to  defective  tilling  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  since  the 
blood  is  of  normal  composition.  Vomitinff  is  another  s\Tnptom 
sometimes  of  great  importance,  and  has  bc^en  dwelt  on  by  Villy 
in  connection  with  the  cardiac  failure  of  diphtheria.  It  may  be 
go  persistent  as  to  suggest  some  abdominal  disorder.  There  is 
anorexia,  and  the  patient  is  often  strikingly  weak  and  listless,  or 
instead  of  apathy  may  display  restless  anxiety.  In  a  word,  the 
patient  conveys  the  impression  of  being  profoundly  ill. 

The  features  of  the  case,  however,  that  most  strongly  point  to 
myocarditis  pertain  to  the  seat  of  mischief— -i.  e.,  the  heart.  The 
pulse  is  more  frequeul  than  nonruvl,  altliuugb  as  a  rule  its  rate  is 
not  greatly  accelerated,  being  100  or  thereabouts.  Arrhythmia 
may  or  may  not  be  present;  often  there  is  only  irregularity  in 
force  and  volume.  Its  striking  characteristics  are  feebleness  and 
emptiness,  and  as  the  disease  progi*esses  loss  of  stability  as  well 
as  volume,  very  slight  exertion  being  sufficient  to  send  up  the 
pulse-rate  out  of  ail  propoHion  to  Ike  dff/ree  of  effort. 

Examination  of  the  heart  at  this  time  may  disclose  some  in- 
crease of  dulness,  particuhirly  of  the  relative,  to  the  left  and 
upward,  but  also  to  the  right.  Yet  in  the  beginning,  sometimes 
even  throughout  the  course  of  the  malady,  marked  dilatation  is 
not  detected.  Caixliac  impulse  is  absent,  and  the  sounds  are  nota- 
bly feeble,  especially  the  first  at  the  apex,  which  is  often  so  toneless 
as  tjo  be  abnost  inaudible.  In  a  few  cases  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle reaches  such  a  degree  as  to  jK*nnit  muscular  incomj>etence 
of  the  mitral  valves,  which  is  declared  by  a  soft,  it  may  be  feeble 
systolic  apex-murmur.     The  disturbance  of  the  circulation  may 
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be  further  shown  l^  hepatic  engorgement,  and  in  some  cases 
patients  complain  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 

The  presence  'or  absence  of  other  signs  of  venous  stasis,  as 
codema  and  scanty,  albuminous  urine,  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  circulatory  embarrassment.  In  some  cases  there  is  much  pra^ 
cordial  oppression  and  anxiety  that  may  amount  even  to  pain  of 
a  dull  and  oppressive  or  poignant  character.  Freund  lays  great 
stress  on  substernal  pain,  and  thinks  it  a  highly  significant  symp- 
tom and  far  more  pronounced  than  in  endocarditis.  In  his  case 
the  patient  often  indicated  the  sternal  region  as  the  seat  of  his  dis- 
comfort, and  declared  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die. 

The  course  of  acute  myocarditis  is  very  variable.  It  may  set 
in  abruptly  and  progress  rapidly  with  severe  symptoms,  leading 
to  death  in  two  or  three  days  or  one  or  two  weeks;  or  it  may 
arise  insidiously  and  be  latent  throughout,  even  up  to  the  moment 
of  sudden,  unexpected  death;  or  there  may  be  alternation  of 
periods  of  entire  absence  of  subjective  symptoms,  with  times  of 
alanning  weakness  and  indications  of  threatening  dissolution. 

The  cases  which  in  one  sense  are  the  most  dangerous  are  those 
in  which  tlie  myocarditis  develops  weeks  after  the  disapi^arance 
of  the  diphtheria,  at  a  time  when  convalescence  is  thought  to  be 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  the  patient  has  perhaps  passed  out 
from  under  the  care  of  the  physician.  In  such  the  child,  uncon- 
scious or  uncomplaining  of  s\Tnptoms,  plays  about  as  usual,  and 
one  day  making  some  extra  exertion  falls  to  the  floor  and  expires 
without  warning. 

Romberg  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  circulatory  disturbance  is 
not  to  be  ex])lained  on  the  hyi)othesis  of  mechanical  obstruction 
merely,  the  same  as  in  cas(»s  of  chronic  cardiac*  disease,  inasmuch 
as  cyanosis,  dyspncea,  and  o'deina  are  not  j)r()niinont  symptoms. 
The  ])allor  and  arterial  emptiness  are  rather  the  effects  of  the 
toxines  on  the  vaso-motor  c(»ntre,  of  the  kind  sliowii  by  his  and 
Piissler's  experiments  to  result  from  acut(^  infections.  It  is  pos- 
sible also  that  sphinchni(*  neuritis,  as  su^*restc(l  bv  Vc^ronese,  may 
be  a  factor,  j)nHluciiig  stasis  within  the  ^rcat  alxloniinal  vessels, 
paralysis  of  the  vagus  being  out  of  the  (juestion.  Only  in  some 
such  way  can  one  account  for  the  absence  of  pulmonary  congestion 
and  (lyspna'a. 

As    regards   myocarditis    from    rheumatic    fever,    it   usually 
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attacks  hearts  already  the  seat  of  aeiite  or  clironic  eiidocarditis,  or 
18  associated  with  pericarditis,  although  the  muscle  alone  may 
DDietimes  he  affected.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  recog- 
lise  or  definitely  determine  the  myocarditic  complication*  More- 
over,  experience  proves  the  folly  of  attributing  to  myoearflial  in- 
flammation the  cardiac  asthenia,  or  even  dilatation,  so  often  wit- 
nessed in  acute  rheumatism,  for  it  is  often  but  a  manifestation 
of  the  poison  upon  the  function  of  the  organ.  At  all  events,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  in  such  cases  to  refrain  from  a  positive 
opinion. 

In  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  it  is  not  uncommon  to  observe 
during  the  height  of  the  attack  symptoms  of  heart  weakness, 
whicli  in  most  instances  subside  with  convalescence,  and  which 
are  perhaps  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  infection  on  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  tlie  cord,  together  with  exhaustion  of  the  heart- 
musele.  Nevertheless,  one  should  guard  against  an  inclination  to 
lonk  on  all  such  manifestations  as  not  due  to  myocarditis.  The 
onset  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  Iteart-wall  is  often  so  insidious 
during  the  febrile  stage,  and  the  symptoms  are  so  latent,  that  the 
real  nature  of  the  heart  disorder  is  readily  overlooked. 

On  the  contrary,  when  after  subsidence  of  all  active  symptoms 
referable  to  the  primary  disease  and  during  convalescence  the 
pulse  begins  to  assume  the  characters  already  deserihed — i.  e., 
feebleness,  emptiness,  irregularity,  and  conspicuous  instability — 
one  should  at  once  suspect  the  existence  of  myocarditis. 

We  fref]nently  encounter  individuals  who  have  snccessfullv 
weathered  a  severe  t\^>lioi»l  fever  many  months,  even  two  or  three 
years  before,  and  still  display  undue  rapidity  and  even  irritabil- 
ity of  the  heart's  action,  I  am  always  inclined  to  s|>eculate  on  the 
possibility  of  such  patients  having  sufl'ered  from  unsuspected 
myocarditis  of  mild  form,  and  yet  sufficient  to  have  left  its  traces 
behind.  Should  the  heart-muscle  become  inflamed  during  or  after 
the  subsidf^nee  of  acute  rheumatic  manifestations,  the  s^Tnptoms 
of  circulatory  emliarrassmeni  will  be  out  of  proixtrtion  to  the 
clinical  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  yet  are  very  likely  to  be 
attributed  to  such  structural  alterations  as  are  discovered.  There 
is  far  more  feebleness,  emptiness,  inequality,  perhaps  intennit- 
tence,  and  particularly  instability  of  the  pulse,  than  there  is  evi- 
dence of  visceral  engorgement  and  mechanical  obstruction  in  the 
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extremities,  at  all  events  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
endocardial  mischief  to  become  intensified  by  the  myocarditis. 

The  sjTiiptoms  of  purulent  myocarditis  dei)end  somewhat 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  induced,  but  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  malignant  endocarditis — i.  e.,  rigors,  inter- 
mittent fever,  sweatings,  and  splenic  enlargement.  If  an  abscess 
of  the  myocardium  breaks  into  the  blood-stream,  there  are  in- 
farcts in  the  skin,  kidneys,  brain,  or  other  organs,  or  in  event 
of  rupture  of  the  heart-wall,  collapse  and  death.  The  clinical 
picture  is  usually  such  as  to  direct  attention  to  the  heart  as  the 
seat  of  the  disorder.  Yet  in  cases  of  diffuse  myocarditis  like  that 
narrated  by  Freund,  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  may  be 
few  and  obscure,  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
malady. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — Pallor  is  said  to  be  conspicu- 
ous, and,  associated  with  either  apathy  or  restlessness,  is  very 
suggestive. 

Pal  pat  1071, — The  pulse  is  weak,  empty,  and  strikingly  unsta- 
ble, and  the  cardiac  impulse  is  feeble  or  absent.  In  some  instances 
the  liver  and  spleen  may  be  palpable. 

Percussion. — This  may  or  may  not  disclose  an  increase  in 
the  area  of  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness,  but  if  such  increase  is 
associated  with  the  characters  of  the  pulse  just  mentioned,  it 
greatly  strengthens  the  diagnosis. 

Auscultation, — As  a  general  thing  the  ear  detects  no  more 
than  enfeeblenient  and  perhaps  muffling  of  the  heart-sounds. 
]itunnurs  are  present  only  when  dilatation  leads  to  muscular 
vah^ilar  incompetence  or  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  is  associated. 

Diagnosis. — Unfortunately  the  diagnosis  of  acute  myocar- 
ditis is  usually  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  the  history  of  some  infection  that  may  act  as  an  etiological 
factor,  even  more  than  on  the  symptoms  and  physical  findings. 
During  the  height  of  an  acute  infection,  as  diphtheria,  acute  rheu- 
marthritis,  and  typhoid  fever,  it  may  be  utterly  impossible  to 
diagnosticate  with  certainty  the  existence  of  acute  myocarditis, 
whereas  the  occurrence  of  the  physical  signs  described  during 
convalescence  renders  the  presence  of  the  disease  highly  probable. 
If  in  a  case  of  suspected  myocarditis  phenomena  of  sepsis  are 
observed,  they  point  strongly  to  a  suppurative  process. 
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PrognoBiB.^ — It  goes  without  sajing  that  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave,  even  in  simple  invocfinlitis,  and  in  the  purulent 
ffvrin  is  absohitelj  inifavoiirable»  Although  there  is  post-niortera 
evidence  that  sinutl,  yeiittcreil  abscesses  in  tlie  heart-wall  some- 
times undergo  a  process  of  cure,  still  a  case  that  is  sufficiently 
outspoken  to  be  clinically  recognisable  is  from  its  nature  incura- 
ble. In  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  of  diphtheria  Romberg 
computes  the  fatal  terniinntion  as  taking  place  in  about  one-third 
of  the  rec!ognised  cases. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  rheumatism  the  percentage  of  recov- 
ery is  larger.  Tliis  woidd  ajipear  reasonable  when  we  consider 
that  the  parenchyiuatous  degeneration  is  not  so  intense  as  in 
diphtheria.  Although  all  eases  do  not  die,  yet  the  possibility  of 
sudden  death  should  never  be  forgotten ;  and,  nioreoverj  this  pos- 
sibility is  not  wanting  in  any  given  case  simjdy  because  the  evi- 
dence of  cardiac  miscJiief  is  slight.  It  is  often  precisely  in  this 
class  of  cases  that  danger  is  most  imminent,  since  the  physician, 
patient,  and  friends  are  likely  to  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  and 
hence  permit  or  con  unit  indiscreet  effort. 

When^  on  the  other  band,  s\^nptom8  of  collapse  appear,  the 
danger  of  death  is  very  imminent.  Increasing  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  an^l  niurked  instability,  the  heart  evincing  a  degree  of  fee- 
bleness out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demand  made  ujxjn  it,  are 
signs  of  great  danger.  So  also  is  abnornual  retardation  of  the 
pulse-rate,  as  is  exceptionally  observed.  Delirium  renders  the 
prognosis  more  grave;  and  the  occurrence  of  emboli  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  omen,  since  we  cannot  predict  how  many  are  likely  to 
follow  or  where  they  will  lodge,  ravourable  indications  are  to 
be  found  in  a  gradual  return  of  strength,  volume,  and  regularity 
to  the  pulse. 

Treatment. — We  possess  no  rneails  of  directly  influencing 
the  inflammatory  process  after  it  lias  attacked  the  myocardium, 
and  therefore  our  efforts  must,  in  the  first  place,  lie  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  myLHnirditis,  if  possible,  and  secondly,  to  pro- 
tecting the  heart-wall  from  all  extraneous  influences  which  can 
intensify  the  damage  it  is  sustaining  from  the  inflammation.  To 
the  former  end  is  the  early  employment  of  such  measures  as  may 
lessen  the  activity  of  the  primary  disease,  which  in  diphtheria 
involves  the  earliest  possible  use  of  the  antitoxine.     The  harm 
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that  may  result  from  delay  in  the  employment  of  this  remedy 
becomes  at  once  apparent  when  we  reflect  on  Komberg's  statement 
that  the  symptoms  of  acute  myocarditis  may  arise  at  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  administration  of  diphtheria  antitoxine,  which  goes 
to  prove  that  the  longer  the  infection  is  at  work  in  the  system 
the  greater  the  likeliIuK)d  of  the  heart-muscle  l)ecoming  affected. 
In  streptococcus  infection  the  anti3trepto(*o(*cic  serum  would  cer- 
tainly be  indicated;  but  in  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever,  and  rheu- 
matism we  have  no  specific  remedy,  unless  with  the  exception  of 
salicylic  acid  in  rheumatic  fever;  and  hence  we  must  endeavour 
to  promote  elimination  through  the  kidneys  by  administering 
copious  and  frecpient  draughts  of  water,  and  subcutaneous  and 
rectal  injections  of  physiological  salt  solution. 

So  soon  as  symptoms  of  myocarditis  are  detected  the  indica- 
tion is  to  maintain  the  patient  in  absolute  repose  of  mind  and 
body.  Physical  effort  is  dangerous,  and  so  long  as  cardiac  weak- 
ness exists  the  patient  must  remain  in  bed.  lie  should  receive 
as  much  highly  nutritious  and  simple  food  as  he  can  assimilate — 
milk,  eggs,  broths,  etc.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  active,  though 
depleting  purgatives  are  to  l)e  avoided.  Strychnine  is  highly  ser- 
viceable, and  should  alcoholic  stimulants  or  ammonia  be  thought 
indicated,  they  are  to  be  administered. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  would  appear  to  call  for  digitalis, 
strophanthus,  etc.,  but  if  ])rescribed,  it  should  be  cautiously  and 
tentatively,  for  we  are  not  in  ]X)sition  to  predicate  how  much  of 
the  myocardium  is  left  uninjured  and  capable  of  responding,  or 
whether  damage  may  not  accrue  to  fibres  that  have  undergone 
extensive  degeneration.  Pra<»ordial  pain  and  restlessness  are  to 
be  allayed,  and  for  this  purjwse  there  is  nothing  better  than  mor- 
}>hiiie. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  l>e  rcp(»at(Ml  that  the  agencies  of  greatest 
service  are  rest,  food,  strychnine,  and  stimulants,  in  the  order 
mentioned.  In  diphtheria  it  is  often  ])erilous  to  allow  the  patient 
to  even  rise  uj)  in  IkhI  to  take  a  drink  or  to  evacuate  bladder  or 
rectum ;  he  must  be  kept  as  motionless  as  ])()ssil>le.  Moreover,  it 
will  often  be  necessary  to  retain  the  patient  in  IkmI  for  many  weeks 
or  months.  A  rigid  enforcement  of  this  rule,  even  though  it  seems 
hard  and  cruel,  is  in  fact  a  display  of  greatest  kindness.  When  at 
length  such  a  measure  of  improvement  has  been  reached  that  abso- 
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lute  rest  is  no  longer  needful,  the  patient  is  to  resume  exercise 
by  degrees,  and  at  first  with  the  utmost  caution.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  an  attempt  to  ascend  stairs  to  be  permitted  before 
weeks  perhaps  of  gentle  moving  about  the  bed-chamber  have 
proved  that  the  heart  is  no  longer  unduly  taxed  by  such  efforts. 
During  this  period  of  convalescence  cautious  attempts  may  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  heart  by  resistance  exercises  and  saline 
baths.  At  this  time  benefit  may  be  derived  from  iron,  arsenic, 
and  other  haematics  and  nerve  tonics.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
in  the  case  of  young  children  it  is  often  most  difficult,  yet  no  less 
important,  to  enforce  the  quiet  and  other  measures  necessary. 


CHAPTER   XX 
CHRONIC    MYOCARDITIS 

SYN.:  FATTY  DEOENERATION— FIBROID  DEGENERATION— 
MYOFIBROSIS— WEAKENED  HEART— CHRONIC  CARDIAC 
INADEQUACY 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  persons  who  at  or  after  middle 
age  begin  to  manifest  signs  of  cardio-vaseular  disturbance  are  not 
victims  of  valvular  disease.  Clinically  they  present  evidence  of 
failing  circulation  with  enlargement  of  the  heart  ( hyixjrtrophy 
with  dilatation),  and  with  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  arteries. 
In  some  instances  certain  symptoms,  as  angina  pectoris,  point 
unmistakably  to  coronary  sclerosis,  with  its  consequent  alteration 
of  myocardial  nutrition,  but  for  the  most  part  there  is  nothing 
that  serves  as  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change 
in  the  heart-muscle.  The  microscope  has  revealed  not  only  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  pathological  changes  in  these  cases,  but  also 
a  want  of  uniformity  or  constancy  in  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
symptoms.  In  other  words,  various  myocardial  alterations  seem 
capable  of  producing  the  same  clinical  j)icture,  and  conversely, 
various  clinical  pictures  appear  to  result  from  one  and  the  same 
pathological  change.  There  is  consequently  much  confusion  and 
uncertainty  still  regarding  the  pathogenesis  and  precise  relation- 
ship of  the  pathological  findings,  so  that  in  dealing  with  this  phase 
of  cardiac  disease  one  is  at  a  loss  whether  to  attempt  to  consider  it 
from  the  stan<lpoint  of  the  pathologist  or  of  the  clinician.  In 
either  case  one  is  pretty  sure  to  get  himself  into  trouble.  German 
writers,  as  Romberg  and  Rosenbach,  group  the  cases  under  the 
head  of  (^ironic  Cardiac  Insufficiency.  The  latter  maintains  that 
as  the  various  changes  in  the  heart-muscle  are  but  different  mani- 
festations of  one  process,  it  is  impossible  to  diagnosticate  anything 
more  than  heart-weakness,  while  Romberg  classifies  the  cases  ac- 
cording to  their  etiological  factors.  Thus  he  considers  in  one 
618 
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group  those  due  to  eoroiiary  disea.se,  those  to  obesity,  those  to 
strain^  and  those  to  nephritisj  those  to  excessive  consumption  of 
beer,  etc.  Hiich  a  tlivigion  is  in  aceonl  with  tlio  uncertainty  of 
our  knowledge  on  niany  points,  and  also  has  the  merit  of  sim- 
plicity, but  it  is  oj>eii  to  the  object  ion  that  we  canuot  always  be 
sure  of  the  exact  etiology  of  all  cases  or  of  the  precise  mode  of 
operation  of  supposed  causes.  It  also,  as  he  himself  admits, 
necessitates  much  repetition,  and  tlierofore  I  luive  decided  to  deal 
with  these  cases  under  the  heading  given  to  ibis  cbapti^r.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  objections  to  such  a  grouping,  and  know  that 
many  times  it  seems  simpler,  and  non-conmiittal  in  a  sense,  to 
diagnose  them  according  to  the  gross  clinical  findings  of  hyper- 
trophy or  dilatation  or  idiopathic  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Still 
in  most  eases  the  microsco]ie  shows  more  or  less  mycK^ardial  de- 
gf^n<^ration,  and  therefore  T  ]>refer  the  term  Chronic  My<x*arditia. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — lender  chronic  myocarditis  the  ana- 
tomical conditions  usually  considered  are  those  of  fibrosis  and 
fatty  degeneration.  Conditirnis  interfering  with  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart  may  produce  either  or  both  of  these  changes,  or  the 
fibroid  nuiy  be  dependent  on  the  fatty  change. 

Fibroid  degeneration  of  tlie  heart-muscle,  or  chronic  intersti- 
tial myocarditis,  may  represent  the  final  or  reparative  stage  of  the 
various  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  It  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  a 
conservative  rather  than  as  a  pathologic  process.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  infarction  of  t}w  hearty  or  tnyomnlaHa  mrdh,  the  necrotic 
area  is  invaded  by  young  connective-tissue  elements,  which  finally 
are  metamorphosed  into  a  firm  fibroid  cicatrix.  Such  areas  of 
fibrosis,  or  scleroses,  are  large  or  small  according  to  the  size  of  the 
original  lesion.  Very  large  areas  are  rarely  found,  as  the  acut© 
disease  would  have  probably  proved  fatal.  Except  by  the  forma- 
tion of  other  infarcts  this  prcx^ess  does  not  tend  to  progress.  It  ia 
only  when  the  occlusion  of  many  small  arteries  has  produced  mul- 
tiple scleroses  that  the  function  of  the  heart  is  impaired. 

Extreme  fatty  or  parenchymatous  degeneration,  leading  to  de- 
struction of  the  muscle  tissue,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  progressive 
fibrosis  of  the  myocardium.  Often  the  destructive  process  preced- 
ing the  interstitial  increase  is  a  coagulation  necrosis.  As  a  rule 
this  process  is  not  strictly  diffuse,  and  the  appearance  on  section 
18  of  numerous  scattered  streaks  and  spots  of  a  grayish  or  whitish 
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colour,  which  project  slightly  above  the  plane  of  the  section.  In- 
terstitial increase  is  not  always  deixnulent  on  antecedent  degen- 
eration, but  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscle  and  increase  of 
the  fibrous  interstitial  tissue  may  occur  pari  passu  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  primary  and 
which  the  secondary  process.  In  this  case  the  fibrosis  is  more 
evenly  distributed  than  in  either  of  the  above  cases. 

Scleroses  are  most  fre<iuently  obser\'ed  in  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle,  near  the  apex,  and  on  the  posterior  side  in  the  upper 
two  thirds,  near  the  auricle,  in  the  papillary  nmscles  of  the  left 
side,  and  in  the  interventricular  sivptum.  The  fibrous  increase 
may  cause  a  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  heart — conni»ctivtvtissue 
hypertrophy — or  the  i)resence  of  the  connective-tissue  elements 
may  so  reduce  the  tone  of  the  wall  as  to  cause  it  to  yield  to  the 
intracardiac  pressure  with  the  formation  of  bulgings,  the  so- 
called  partial  cardiac  aneurysm,  or  in  extreme  cases  with  rupture 
of  the  heart. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  manifested  by  a  general  paleness  with 
streaks  and  patches  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  The  markings 
of  such  a  heart  have  been  ct)mj)ared  to  those  of  a  faded  leaf.  The 
muscle  is  softer  than  normal  and  easily  torn.  Fatty  degeneration 
is  most  commcm  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  near  the  ajKW, 
next  in  the  right  ventricle,  the  interventricular  sa»j)tum,  and  the 
right  and  left  auricles  in  the  order  given.  It  usually  aflFccts  the 
muscle  close  lx»neath  the  endo<!ardium  more  than  that  near  the 
pericardiinn,  and  the  brownish  or  yellowish  mottling  is  sometimes 
plainly  observable  from  within  the  heart.  iricroscoi)ically  the 
protoi)lasm  of  the  fibres  is  seen  to  ho  replaced  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  fat  droj)lots.  These  are  arrangc^l  in  rows,  and  are 
said  to  be  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  cross  and  longitudinal 
striations.  V(»ry  advanced  fatty  degeneration  leads  to  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  fibres,  and  their  consequent  r(q)lacement  by  fibrous 
tissue. 

Fatty  overgrowth  consists  in  an  increase  of  the  normal  subepi- 
cardial layer  of  adi])Ose  tissue.  This  is  normally  noticeable  only 
along  the  course  of  the  large  vessels,  but  in  well-marked  cases  of 
fatty  overgrowth  the  fat  covers  the  entire  organ  and  no  muscle 
is  to  be  seen.  A  thick  blanket  of  fat  over  the  heart  acts  as  an 
effectual  impediment  to  its  work,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  out- 
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side  force,  and  not,  as  is  the  case  in  fatty  degeneratioiij  a  disease 
of  the  mui^le  itst^lf.  Sometimes,  however,  the  adipose  tissue 
invades  tlie  subjacent  niywardiurn,  first  penetrating  between  the 
fibres  and  later  eaiising  the  complete  atrophy  and  disappearance 
of  the  umscle  elements.  This  process  may  penetrate  the  entire 
thickness  of  a  ventricnhir  watl^  and  of  course  greatly  impairs  its 
f imct i on a1  i ng  power. 

The  senile  heart  presents  a  varying  picture  made  up  of  ele- 
ments from  all  of  these  conditions.  As  a  rule  the  failing  nutri- 
tion of  old  age  induces  a  mixture  of  fibn>us  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion. Fatty  overgrowth  is  common  in  those  elderly  persons  who 
ineliue  to  obesity.  The  senile  heart  may  be  bypertropliied — -this 
when  associated  with  chronic  ne|)hriti8  and  general  arteriosclero- 
sis— or  atrophied  in  consequence  of  mahuitriti<m  and  inaction. 
Very  frequently  this  atrophy  is  combined  with  the  condition  of 
autoehthonoiis  pigmentation  already  descril»ed.  This  condition 
of  brown  atrophy  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  senile  heart. 

The  nutritional  disturbance  which  is  acrountable  for  these 
degenerations  is  fretpiently  the  result  of  the  gradual  narrow^ing 
or  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  their  braijches.  Tliis  uuiy 
tie  due  to  a  sclerosis  that  is  [lart  of  a  general  disease  of  all  the 
arteries^  or  it  may  1h*  due  to  obliterating  endarteritis  or  to  a  local 
atheroma  of  the  coronaries  either  at  their  orifices  or  branches. 
This  local  process  is  more  npt  to  take  place  in  tht*  ileseending 
branch  of  the  left  coroimry  artery,  and  this  accounts  for  the  spe- 
cial predisposition  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  left  ventricular 
wall  to  fatty  and  filiroid  degeneration. 

Thrombosis  or  emlKilism  of  the  coronaries  induces  the  condi- 
tion of  mf/amaJaria  rordts  already  considennl.  Tbe  walls  of  the 
arteries  may  become  of  bony  hardness,  or  atheromatous  in  patches. 
The  terminal  branches  may  be  converted  into  fibrous  cords  im- 
pervious to  the  circulating  tluid.  If  the  obliteration  of  one  artery 
takes  place  gradually  the  circulation  may  Ite  established  through 
liranches  of  the  other*  Tbe  redu(*tir>u  of  the  blood-supply  to  the 
parts  affected,  and  espc^cially  the  lack  of  oxygen,  indr.ces  fatty 
degeneration,  and  often  siibsecpient  fibrosis.  The  heart-muscle, 
probably  on  account  of  its  constant  activity,  feels  immediately 
any  lack  of  oxygen,  and  lience  the  niyocardiuni  is  especially  prone 
to  fatty  degeneration. 
35 
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Changes  in  the  myocardium  are  almost  always  found  associ- 
ated with  the  various  vahiilar  lesions,  and  with  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart  from  any  cause. 

Etiology. — The  changes  of  the  heart-muscle  which  I  have 
chosen  to  group  under  the  generic  term  of  chronic  myocarditis 
are  of  slow  development,  and  presuppose  the  protracted  working 
of  influences  injurious  to  the  function  of  the  organ.  These  influ- 
ences are  for  the  most  part  conditions  which  cause  a  dispropor- 
tion between  the  demands  made  on  the  heart  and  its  nutritive 
supply — in  other  words,  which  require  the  heart  to  work  in  ex- 
cess of  its  nutrition.  The  influences  which  put  an  abnormal 
demand  on  the  heart  may  reside  within  the  organism  or  may  come 
from  without,  or  there  may  be  a  union  of  l)oth. 

Under  the  first  head  are  degenerative  changes  of  the  vascular 
coats  and  chronic  kidney  diseases,  conditions  which  persistently 
augment  i>eriplieral  resistance.  Conditions  residing  outside  the 
body  are  those  which  produce  long-continued  overstrain,  as  manual 
toil,  the  hardships  of  the  soldier's  or  the  sailor's  life,  the  toilsome 
daily  exertions  of  the  mountaineer,  excessive  consumption  of  beer, 
etc.  In  many  instances  influences  from  within  and  without  are 
conjoined.  Something  more  is  required,  however,  than  mere  in- 
crease of  work,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  disorders  of  cardiac  nu- 
trition. The  blood  itself  may  l>e  of  poor  quality,  or  it  may  be  viti- 
ated by  toxines  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  the  bUxxl  remaining 
healthy,  its  supply  to  the  heart  may  be  curtailed.  It  is  in  the  first 
way  that  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  brought  about  by  wast- 
ing diseases,  cancer,  chronic  suppurations,  rejKnite<l  loss  of  bkx>d, 
secondary  and  pernicious  anaemia,  exhausting  discharges,  as 
chronic  diarrhd'a,  by  insnfticient  food,  etc.  The  blcKxl  may  be 
vitiated  by  the  toxines  of  acute  infectious  diseasc^s,  by  chemical 
poisons,  and  probably  by  toxic  sul)s(anc(»s  <lev(»lo])e(l  within  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract,  some  of  them  of  bacterial  and  some  of  pu- 
trefactive origin.  Ty])hoid  and  scarlet  fever,  (li])htheria,  acute 
rheuHiatisni,  and  influenza  are  all  ca])able  of  setting  up  not  only 
acute  myocarditis,  but  chronic  myocardial  changes  of  an  allied  if 
not  identical,  yet  o'f  a  more  slowly  acting  nature.  Phosphorus, 
arsenical  poiaoning,  and  alcohol  are  well-recognised  causes  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

The  myocardial  degeneration  of  chronic  kidney  disease  may 
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be  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  chronic  toxaemia  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  prolonged  high  arterial  tension.  The  degenerations  de- 
pending npon  coronary  sclerosis  are  instances  of  the  third  kind — 
i.  e.,  of  defective  blood-su]iplj. 

When  the  two  great  factors,  work  and  excessive  or  ^leficient 
nutrition  out  of  projKjrtion  to  that  required  for  the  work,  are 
combined,  then  we  not  only  have  mvocardial  degeneration,  but  in 
tinie  also  inevitable  cardiac  inadequacy. 

The  hypertrophy  whicli  so  often  develops  in  association  with 
chronic  myocarditis  is  the  expression  of  an  attempt  at  compensa- 
tion. It  probably  evinces  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  repair 
the  damages  going  on  in  ihe  heart,  but  it  also  results  from  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  this  organ  to  overcome  peripheral  re- 
sistance. 

FraentzeFs  idiopathic  enlargement  of  the  heart  was  thought 
by  him  to  result  from  the  cousnmplion  of  an  aiimunt  of  food  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  organism  and  of  the  individuara 
bodily  exercise.  Hence  it  is  found  in  its  most  typical  form  in 
persons  who  are  large  eaters,  and  who,  in  consefpicnce  of  their 
particular  line  of  wcvrk,  are  com|Kdled  to  be  sedentary.  Accord- 
ing to  Rosenbach,  physical  inactivity  is  an  important  element  in 
this  class  of  cases.  Wlien  these  individuals  reach  middle  age 
they  are  usually  found  to  have  developed  corpulent  abdomens,  and 
they  generally  continue  to  increase  in  weight.  In  many  at  this 
time  the  previously  existing  high-i>ulse  tension  is  still  further  aug- 
mented by  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels  and  kidneys,  often 
also  of  the  liver,  which  retrograde  changes  are  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  etiological  factors.  So  long  as  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy enables  the  organ  to  meet  its  dcnianfls  its  functional  in- 
te^ity  is  intact.  At  length,  however,  either  because  its  nutrition 
has  suffered  to  such  on  extent  that  it  cannot  meet  the  ordinary 
demands  made  ufion  it,  or  Ijecause  extraordinary  work  is  sud- 
denly r<:Hiuired,  as  from  some  undue  physical  effort,  the  heart 
finds  itself  overj>owered,  and  symptoms  of  myocardial  incompe- 
tence set  in. 

In  the  working  classes,  in  soldiers,  in  sailors,  and  mountain- 
eers, in  persons  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  beer  and  other  alcoholic 
beverages,  who  at  the  same  time  perform  manual  toil,  influcneea 
of  various  kinds  are  active.    Food  defective  in  quality  or  quantity. 
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privations  and  hartlships,  and  toxic  agencies  sen-e  to  intensify  the 
injurious  effects  of  overstrain.  In  southern  Germany,  notably 
Munich,  hypertrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  its  most 
typical  form  are  attributed  to  the  excessive  consumption  of  beer. 
Some  have  thought  this  due  to  the  great  vascular  strain  incident 
to  the  daily  intake  of  many  litres  of  fluid,  but  Krehl,  Rosenbach, 
and  others  recognise  in  addition  the  etiological  influence  of  toil 
and  the  nutritive  elements  contained  in  the  beer  as  well  as  of  the 
strain  put  ujwn  the  circulatory  apparatus  by  the  consumption  of 
excessive  amounts  of  the  fluid.  In  soldiers  and  mountaineers  who 
carry  heavy  knapsacks  strapped  upon  their  shoulders,  and  thus 
loa<led  jwrform  wearisome  marches  day  after  day,  Rosenbach 
thinks  cardiac  function  is  impaired  through  respiratory  embar- 
rassment occasioned  by  constriction  of  the  chest,  and  through  the 
necessity  of  overcoming  abnormal  peripheral  resistance.  Athletic 
s{)orts,  as  well  as  coffee,  tobacco,  and  alcohol,  he  considers  injuri- 
ous only  in  the  abuse,  not  their  use. 

J^Iyocardial  degeneration  from  coronary  sclerosis  is  an  expres- 
sion of  inadequate  blood-supply,  either  circumscribed  or  general; 
and  that  one  may  understand  the  diverse  apiwarances  encountered 
I  think  it  well  to  quote  in  a  general  way  Ix?yden's  views  of  the 
mode  of  production  of  the  changes  in  this  class  of  cases. 

He  divides  these  into  four  groups  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
gree of  coronary  changes  and  the  rapidity  with  which  blood- 
sui)ply  to  the  heart-muscle  is  shut  off,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  coronary  arteries  present  more  or  less  evidence  of 
sclerosis,  but  are  still  able  to  supply  the  heart  with  sufficient  blood 
to  maintain  its  nutrition.  Degeneration  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  organ  performs  its  functions  without  symptoms  referable  to 
coronary  disease.  Death  results  from  an  intercurrent  affection, 
and  knowledge  of  any  alteration  of  the  coronary  vessels  is  but  the 
accidental  revelation  of  an  autopsy. 

(2)  One  of  the  coronary  arteries,  usually  the  anterior  de- 
scending branch  of  the  left,  which  has  b(K»ome  thickened,  subse- 
quently undergoes  obstruction  by  thrombosis.  Wlien  this  takes 
place  slowly,  or  when  the  circulation  is  but  imperfectly  cut  off 
from  the  area  supplied  by  the  affected  vessel,  the  wall  of  the  heart 
within  this  space  undergoes  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration.  If  the 
thrombosis,  on  the  other  hand,  suddenly  and  completely  deprives 
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the  part  of  its  niitritioiij  then  this  area  breaks  dowu  into  the 
**  myomalacia  cordis  "  of  Ziegler.  Occasionally  the  extravasation 
of  blood  into  this  softened  area  gives  it  sm  ai>|HniruiH"i'  of  n  hivm- 
orrhagic  infarct.  When  rupture  of  the  heart  occurs,  it  is  gener- 
ally within  such  a  spot  of  acute  softening. 

(3)  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  general  and  has  come 
on  gradually,  giving  rise  to  correspondingly  gradual  changes  in 
the  heart^i,  e.,  fibroid  degeneration  either  circumscribed  or  gen- 
eral. When  this  chronic  or  filirous  niyocanlitis  is  diffused,  the 
ventricular  walls  are  apt  to  be  thin  and  dilated,  whereas  circum- 
scribed areas  of  induration  are  frequently  associated  with  hyper- 
trophy. In  rare  instances  this  development  of  new  connective 
tissue  is  attended  wnth  atrophy  of  the  muscle-fibres,  and  the  organ 
shrinks  in  size  after  the  fashion  of  a  cirrhotic  kidney. 

(4)  In  this  grouj*^  tlie  coronary  sclerosis,  althtjugb  essentialiy 
chronic,  has  been  hastened  and  intensitied  from  tiuie  to  time  by 
acute  exacerbations  of  the  process,  thrombosis,  etc.  The  changes 
in  the  heart  are  therefore  twofold;  areas  of  acnte  softening 
and  fatty  degt'neratir»n  are  interspersed  among  those  of  chronic 
myocarditis.  This  group,  which  blends  ttie  second  and  tliird, 
therefore,  is  the  i>ne  most  often  encountered  by  the  physician. 

The  causes  of  coronary  sclerosis  are  obscure,  but  are  probably 
those  of  arteriosclerosis  in  generah  That  age  is  of  influence  seems 
attested  by  the  fact  tiiat  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  change  is 
found  post  niorteni  in  persons  past  middle  age,  while  it  is  rare 
under  forty  iind  wanting  in  ehildren.  Some  families  seem  to  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  tendency  to  sclerosis  of  the  coronaries  and  con- 
sequent myocardial  disease.  This  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  a 
possible  hereditary  influence  in  its  proiluction.  Some  individuals 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  "  arterial  tissue  or  vital  rubber  of  poor 
quality,  which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way,"  as  is  so 
aptly  expressed  by  Osier,  **  than  that  in  tlie  make-u}*  of  the  ma- 
chine bad  material  was  used  for  the  tuldng."  In  my  experience 
individuals  who  display  this  tendeiicy  to  early  sclerosis  usually 
manifest  distinct  gouty  diathesis.  They  may  be  said  to  be  suffer- 
ing for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors.  I  have  long  had  the  conviction 
that  in  some  families  the  heart  is  the  locus  minor  is  resiMcnlia*^ 
in  some  displaying  particular  vulnerability  to  the  rheumatic  poi- 
son, and  in  others  appearing  unable  to  withstand  the  wear  and 
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tear  of  modem  business  life.  Certainly  it  is  not  very  uncominon 
to  elicit  from  a  patient,  himself  suflFering  with  myoeardial  disease, 
a  history  of  a  parent,  usually  his  fatlu»r,  and  one  or  more  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  having  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  family  in  which  the  father  is  reported 
to  have  died  of  "  ossification  of  the  heart,"  while  of  three  of  the 
seven  sons  one  had  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  another  had  heart- 
disease,  developed  at  middle  age,  and  the  third  died  suddenly 
with  a  dilated  heart,  after  having  suffered  from  one  or  two  out- 
spoken anginal  i)aroxysms. 

Males  suffer  from  chronic  myocarditis  more  often  than  do 
fenniles,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  their  greater  exix)sure  to 
those  conditions  favouring  the  development  of  myocardial  incom- 
petence rather  than  to  any  inherent  tendency  residing  in  the  fact 
of  sex  alone.  Women  frequently  nuniifest  clinical  and  post-mor- 
tem evidence  of  cardiac  degeneration,  and  according  to  Rosen- 
bach,  it  is  particularly  those  who  bear  children  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  are  still  further  depleted  by  lactation  and  insufficient 
nourishment. 

The  immediate  causes  of  cardiac  incompetence  cannot  always 
be  ascertained.  It  not  infrequently  develops  as  a  direct  result  of 
heart-strain  through  indiscreet  jJiysical  efforts;  l)ut  it  also  may 
apjwar  without  any  such  determining  factor,  and  is  then  the  end- 
act  of  all  tlu>se  factors  that  have  led  to  the  degeneration.  Worry, 
grief,  excessive  business  cares,  as  in  times  of  financial  stress,  and 
even  emotional  excitement  of  other  kinds,  nuiy  not  only  occasion 
loss  of  power  in  hearts  already  the  seat  of  myocardial  disease,  but 
are  said  to  be  an  etiological  element  in  the  development  of  the 
muscle-disease  its(»lf. 

The  cardiac  inadequacy  of  chronic  nephritis  is  generally  the 
result  of  the  organ's  inability  to  longer  withstand  the  excessive 
tension  in  the  vascular  system.  Tt  may  develo])  slowly  or  may  be 
precipitated  by  some  extra  exertion  or  other  source  of  added  heart- 
strain. 

Symptoms. — Tluj  cardiac  incom])etence  of  myocardial  dis- 
ease displays  clinical  pictun^s  of  consi(l<M'able  variety  in  detail,  yet 
which  possess  flu*  siune  fundamental  chjiractcrs.  Tt  may  be  seen 
as  Fraentzel's  Idiopathic  Knlarg(Mnent  of  the  Heart,  as  the  Senile 
Heart  so  graj)hically  ]>ort rayed  by  Halfour,  as  a  case  of  angina 
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pectoris  from  coronary  sclerosis  in  noetiirnal  attacks  of  dys- 
pnoea, known  as  cardiac  asthnm,  and  in  i:'onnection  with  elironic 
nephritis  or  diabetes,  or  both,  and  occasion  all  v  as  a  mitral  or 
aortic  regurgitation  dne  to  relative  inBufficioncy  from  dilatation. 

Idiopathic  cardiac  enlargement  ocenrs  for  the  most  part  in 
middle-aged  men  of  powerful  physique,  who  are  intellectnally 
active,  but  physically  inactive.  It  is  especially  freipient,  I  be  re  fore, 
in  men  of  affairs,  as  merchants  and  railroad  magnates,  and  in 
professional  men,  as  lawyers  and  clergymen,  who,  in  addition  to 
sitting  for  long  hours  at  their  desks,  generally  consume  large 
amounts  of  food.  For  years  there  is  in  such  individuals  an  abnor- 
mally high  and  sustained  pulse-tension,  which  resulting,  perhaps 
in  part,  from  abnormal  blood-pressure  w^ithin  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, increases  as  the  girth  of  the  waist  increases.  This  state  of 
things  is  borne  without  spc»cial  discomfort  until  the  man  gets  well 
along  in  his  forties,  or  has  even  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  Then 
he  begins  little  by  little  to  notice  he  does  not  breathe  quite  so  easily 
as  formerly  on  ascending  stairs,  walking  up  a  slight  bill,  or  hurry- 
ing to  catch  a  street-car.  At  times,  jjarticHlarly  after  breakfast 
or  a  more  than  ordinarily  hearty  meal,  he  finds  that  walking  at 
his  accustomed  pace  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  ful- 
ness, or  even  dull  pain  in  the  rcjirioii  of  tlie  heart.  As  the  weeks 
go  on  he  finds  these  two  symptoms  Ikh^ouio  dec*ifk*dly  annoying, 
and  instead  nf  wholly  sid)sidiii?r  after  he  sits  down  they  remain 
as  a  vagne  sense  of  (Jis^'omfort  in  the  cliest,  lie  also  jierceives, 
perhaps,  that  the  old  exertion  or  some  excitement  incident  to  his 
occupation  produces  conseionsness  of  his  heart's  action,  a  verita- 
ble though  not  vifdent  palpitation.  As  a  rule  this  last  symptom 
is  not  at  all  ]>rorjonneed,  being  subordinate  t-o  the  breathlessness 
and  pi-a^'ordial  fnlm^ss. 

By  the  time  things  luive  reached  this  pass  he  concludes  to  con- 
sult his  physician,  who  finds  a  stn^^ng,  usually  regular  pulse,  no 
cardiac  impulse,  an  apparently  noruml  heart's  dulness,  and  clear 
heart-tones  without  mur!nur»  hut  the  aortic  second  sound  decid- 
edly accentuated.  If  the  raJial  arteries  are  not  noticeably  stiflF, 
and  the  urine  is  negative,  the  rt^al  TUiture  of  the  case  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  symptoms  are  attributed  to  the  man's  increas- 
ing weight.  He  is  told  to  exercise  inorcj  eat  rather  less,  and  not 
to  worry.    Perhaps  he  is  advised  to  go  to  some  springs,  where  he 
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can  drink  laxative  waters,  or  he  goes  thither  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  some  friend.  At  first  the  waters  and  active  exercise  seem 
to  make  him  feel  better,  but  after  returning  home,  and  having  re- 
sumed his  former  motle  of  life,  his  symptoms  reassert  themselves, 
this  time  in  greater  intensity.  lie  again  seeks  his  physician,  who 
now  finds  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  the  heart  a  little  enlarged,  and 
the  liver  palpable.  The  urine  is  scantier  than  before, and  it  maybe 
contains  a  trace  of  albumin.  He  is  put  upon  digitalis  and  strych- 
nine, or  he  is  sent  to  Bad  Xauheim.  This  treatment  improves 
his  condition  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  ITis  symptoms  are  less- 
ened or  disappear  entirely  for  a  nimiber  of  months.  Then,  in 
consequence  of  return  to  his  old  ways  and  his  neglect  of  his  doc- 
tor's injimctions,  he  finds  his  enemy  has  again  attacked  him.  The 
former  course  of  treatments  is  rejwated  with  less  brilliant  results. 
He  is  now  permanently  crippled,  but  is  still  able  to  attend  to  a 
part  of  his  duties.  As  months  go  on,  however,  his  shortness  of 
breath  and  other  symptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy  grow  more  and 
more  pronounced,  therapeutic  measures  are  less  and  less  eflFective, 
and  at  length  this  once  powerful  and  active  man  of  affairs  is  laid 
by,  a  pronounced  sufferer  from  dyspmra,  hepatic  stasis,  increasing 
(rdema,  scanty,  perhaps  albuminous  urine,  insomnia,  a  dull,  con- 
gestive headache,  cough,  and  frothy,  or  even  blood-tinged  sputum, 
a  feeble  and  often  arrhythmic  pulse,  a  dilated  and  feeble  heart — 
in  short,  all  the  signs  of  advanced  cardiac  insufficiency. 

In  other  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  from  initial  breathless- 
iiess  to  complete  breakdown  of  heart-power  is  much  more  rapid. 
Instead  of  extending  over  two,  three,  or  more  years,  it  passes 
through  its  several  phases  in  a  few  months,  or  even  five  or  six 
weeks,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed.  In  some  instances  the 
clinical  history  is  merely  that  of  ever-increasing  cardiac  debility, 
while  in  others  there  are  some  of  the  special  features,  as  cardiac 
asthma,  bradycardia,  or  even  the  so-callc^l  Stokes- Adams  symp- 
toms, whi(»h  are  described  in  full  in  a  sp(^cial  article.  Whatever 
the  variety  of  colouring,  the  general  i)icture  is  that  of  more  or 
less  rapidly  i)rogressing  loss  of  heart-innver,  and  the  ultimate  out- 
come is  always  the  same. 

Cases  of  chronic  myocarditis  are  conveniently  divided  into 
three  great  groups,  according  to  the  predominance  of  their  clin- 
ical manifestations.     These  are : 
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(1)   The  arrliytliuiie  iVjrui,  in  whieli  the  jjiilse  is  strikingly 

a  few  beats. 


iilar  and 


nnittentj  now  slow  and  strong  it 
now  perhaps  rapid  and  feeble,  or  again  made  up  of  a  perfect  jum- 
ble of  large  and  t^niall,  distinct  and  inipereoptible,  slow,  rapid,  in- 
teniiittent  waves  that  ^eeni  to  fairly  tiiiidile  over  vmili  other  in 
their  hurry,  or  to  hijuc  baek  until  driven  hastily  onward  again  by 
the  XNipetiKHisly  ru.shing  waves  beliind.  In  a  word,  the  pulse  is  so 
laeking  in  regidarity  of  rhythm,  force,  and  volmne  that  tu  count  it 
accurately  is  impossible. 

(2)  This  is  the  form  characterized  by  tachyeanlia  and  called 
the  taehycanlial  form.  The  pulse  is  persisfently  a('(*eleratt*d,  or 
in  a  few  instances  become  so,  in  paroxysms  which  so  annoy  or  even 
terrify  the  patient  that  he  comes  to  stand  in  mortal  dread  of  his 
attacks  of  palpitation, 

('3)  The  adhmatir  fc^rm^  distinguished  by  atlaeks  of  acMte 
pulmonary  u/denia,  which  not  only  ix-easion  distress  and  t**rror  to 
the  patient*  but  throw  the  friends  into  a  state  of  scarcely  less 
alarm.  I  have  under  observation  at  the  present  writing  a  power* 
fully  built,  active  business  mun  of  sixty-three,  witli  moderately 
stiff  arteries  and  a  hypertrojdned  heart,  with  feeble  toneSj  and  a 
scratching  systolic  murmur,  who  for  the  past  several  months  has 
lived  in  a  state  of  well-nigh  intoh?rable  nervousness  and  apprehen- 
sion. As  he  says,  he  has  completely  lost  his  nerve,  because  last 
September,  after  some  weeks  of  neglected  shortness  of  breath,  he 
was  one  evening  seized  with  an  attack  of  urgent  dyspufca,  during 
which  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptil^le,  and  the  chest  emitted  a 
multitude  of  tine  crackling  sounds,  lie  coughed  from  time  to 
time  and  expectorated  a  frothy  white  si>iUnm,  The  attack  sub- 
sided after  the  liypodermic  administration  of  morphine  and  atro- 
pine. This  gentleman  has  had  one  recurrence  of  the  kind,  hut  in 
the  meantime  has  scarcely  passed  n  week  without  hours  or  even 
days  during  which  his  heart  has  "  lhum]ied  and  humped,"  to  use 
his  exjiressive  words,  in  a  nuuiner  which  tlirows  him  into  a  state 
of  great  alarm.  He  never  knows  when  this  palpitation  is  to 
oc€ur,  but  it  seems  in  some  way  connected  with  temporary  aug- 
mentation of  pulse  tension.  It  is  also  quite  certain  to  follow 
excitement  over  business  affairs. 

The  pulse-rate  averages  from  88  to  96,  but  often  runs  up  to 
120  or  even  140,  and  such  is  the  throbbing  that  he  can  at  any 
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time  count  his  heart-beats  without  feeling  his  radial  pulse.  There 
is  danger  of  death  during  his  attacks  and  he  knows  it,  which  of 
course  keeps  him  in  a  state  of  hourly  apprehension.  The  fore- 
going case  shows  the  occasional  blending  of  the  tachycardial  and 
asthmatic  types. 

Patients  of  the  arrhythmic  form  are  very  common  and  display 
the  greatest  tolerance  of  the  really  serious  cardiac  condition.  Thus 
I  knew  a  man  of  fifty-five  who,  notwithstanding  an  enormously 
dilated  heart  and  exceedingly  arrhythmic  pulse,  managed  to  drag 
on  for  nine  years  from  the  beginning  of  symptoms.  These  were 
not  very  severe;  panting  respiration  on  exercise,  a  feeling  of 
weakness,  so  that  he  could  not  attend  to  business,  and  consider- 
able fermentative  indigestion.  That  was  alx)ut  all,  and  at  last 
his  end  came  through  ascites  rather  than  distinctively  cardiac 
inadequacy.     . 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  cases  of  chronic  myocarditis  can 
always  be  clearly  separated  into  the  forms  just  descrilwd.  Many 
of  them  blend  the  symptoms  belonging  to  each  in  a  way  to  make 
a  very  complex  clinical  picture.  Neither  are  the  disturbances  of 
which  these  patients  complain  always  strictly  cardiac.  These  lat- 
ter may  be  said  to  ho  (lyspna»a,  heart-pain,  palj)itation,  visceral 
congestions,  attacks  of  pulmonary  (I'denui,  cough,  and  dropsy. 
Thoy  are  all  prc^sent  in  varying  projmrtion,  not  j>erliaps  in  every 
case,  but  in  nuiny  cases.  In  addition,  however,  there  are  very  sure 
to  be  numerous  other  comj)laints  which  in  all  likelihood  depend 
more  or  less  remotely  uj)on  the  disordered  circulation  and  |>er- 
verted  visceral  function  arising  from  disc>r(lere(l  l)lood-flow.  Ver- 
tigo, insomnia,  neuralgias  and  myalgias,  nervousness,  irritability 
of  temper,  indefinite  sensations  in  the  r(»gion  of  the  heart,  numb- 
ness, and  formication — in  short,  a  score  of  sensations  which  the 
patient  connects  directly  with  Iiis  heart,  and  calls  on  the  medical 
attendant  to  explain  and  relieve.  Tliey  are  a  large  part  of  the 
daily  plaint  of  these  chronic  sufferers  when  able  to  be  about  and 
in  a  state  of  j)artial  coni|x>n8ation.  AVlien,  however,  really  serious 
s;yinj)toms  of  car<liac  insufficiency  set  in,  they  are  so  much  worse 
that  they  drive  away  more  trifling  sensations  and  dominate  the 
scene. 

All  (^ases  do  not  fall  distinctly  into  the  class  of  Idiopathic 
Cardiac  Enlargement  or  of  the  Senile  Heart,  but  occupy  a  sort  of 
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internieiliate  ground,  Neverthek'88,  it  h  cojiJiicive  to  clearness 
to  try  to  crinssify  them,  as  is  essayed  to  do  in  tliis  eluipter. 

The  senile  hrart  IViritiw  l>iit  a  i»£irt  of  a  general  (iegenerative 
process.  In  one  eat?e  the  arteries  are  Mnirkedly  stiff  antl  tortnous; 
in  another  the  urine  shows  evidence  of  pronuuneed  interstitial 
nc^phritis,  hut  in  all  the  phenomena  of  cardiac  incompetence  domi- 
nate the  s<*ene.  There  are  breathlessuess  on  even  slight  exertion^ 
feebleness,  digestive  disorders,  sensitiveness  to  cold  and  changes  of 
weather,  a  tendency  to  bronchitis,  and  iTisoinnia,  In  some  there 
are  attacks  of  nocturnal  dysjmo'a  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  flnt- 
terings  of  t!>e  heart,  vertigo,  or  even  syncopal  attacks. 

In  other  cases  the  breathing  assumes  more  or  less  typically  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  type  (see  article  on  Cheyne-Stokes  Uespi ration )^ 
with  or  witliout  a:'dema,  pulmonary  congestions,  arrhythmic  feeble 
pulse,  and  the  usual  mauifestatiims  of  progressing  asystolisni. 

The  course  is  usually  slow,  the  syni|)toms  being  sometimes 
mihl,  and  the  patient  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  as 
senile  pneumonia.  In  nime  instances  there  is  history  of  attacks 
of  angina  pectoris  IVir  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years,  and  death 
at  last  is  sudden  and  unexpected.  There  are  other  cases,  chiorty 
men,  whose  cardiac  inadequacy  is  shown  In-  acceleration  and 
arrliythinia  of  tlie  heart's  acfioUj  inclination  to  cough  and  wheeze, 
and  varirius  so-calleil  gouty  manifestations  rather  titan  by  pro- 
nounced dyspnoea  or  venous  stasis;  the  so-called  arrhythmic  form. 
They  get  rather  breathless  on  exercise,  and  yet  then  can  walk  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  specfl  without  much  ditticuUy,  They  have  times 
when  from  some  illness,  as  acute  bronchitis,  injudicious  strain  of 
one  kind  or  another,  they  are  hiid  up  in  their  room  with  a  trace 
of  fcdema  and  indications  of  failing  heart-power  that  look  very 
threatening,  and  yet  under  good  nursing  and  j) roper  medical 
attention  they  rally,  and  after  weeks  or  months  are  again  able  to 
be  about,  a  little  w^eaker  and  thinner,  a  little  more  breathless,  but 
on  the  whole  capable  of  getting  considerable  enjo^Tnent  out  of 
their  quiet  existence. 

I  recall  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty  with  stiff  arteries,  urine  of 
poor  quality,  and  a  greatly  hypertrophied  heart,  the  first  sound 
accompanied  by  a  loud  systolic  basic  murmur,  the  aortic  second 
intensely  ringing,  who  yet  attended  daily  to  the  cares  of  a  large 
personal  property  besides  many  other  duties  of  a  public  and  pri- 
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vate  nature.  At  length  one  spring  he  and  his  friends  noticed  that 
he  began  to  breathe  with  difficulty  upon  ascending  stairs,  and  at 
rest  displayed  a  i)eculiar  sort  of  breathing  which  they  had  never 
observed  before.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  he  came  to  con- 
sult nie  at  my  office,  and  seemed  surprised  when  he  was  told  to 
return  home,  give  up  his  business,  and  remain  in  the  house.  Ilis 
pulse  was  rather  unstable,  occasionally  intennittent,  but  not  nota- 
bly accelerated.  His  respiration  was  only  moderately  dyspnoeic 
as  he  moved  about  the  room,  but  after  he  had  been  sitting  still 
for  some  time,  and  particularly  when  asleep,  it  became  irregular, 
with  short  ])oriods  of  nearly  but  not  quite  comjdete  cessation  of 
breathing,  which  were  then  succeeded  by  gradually  deepening  in- 
spirations imtil  they  grew  full  and  vigorous.  They  then  died 
away  rapidly  into  apparent  ajUKea.  Close  observation  detected 
that  at  some  of  these  times  he  y(»t  breathed  faintly,  while  at  others 
he  breathed  not  at  all.  Some  of  the  dyspnteic  {x^riods  were 
longer  and  more  ])ronounced  than  others,  and  for  minutes  together 
others  of  them  presented  all  the  characters  of  typical  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration. 

During  these  ])eriods  he  did  not  seem  subjectively  conscious  of 
distress.  Under  ai)propriate  treatment  of  a  stimulating  and  elimi- 
nating kind  and  prolonged  confinement  to  one  floor,  afterward  to 
the  house,  his  irregular  tyixi  of  breathing  gradually  left,  the  heart 
grew  steadier  and  stronger  in  action,  and  he  came  to  look  upon 
himself  as  ])retty  well.  lie  recpiired  rather  close  watching  to  pre- 
vent indiscretions,  chiefly  in  way  of  exercise,  but  as  time  went  on 
he  was  able  to  transact  a  little  business  and  to  enjoy  the  visits  of 
his  friends.  In  this  manner  this  gentlenum  was  able  to  live  on 
for  two  years.  AVhen  at  lengtli  the  final  struggle  came,  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  renewal  not  of  incompl(»te  ( 'heyne-Stokes  respira- 
tion, but  of  a  most  distressing  dyspn<ea,  which  gave  him  no  peace 
even  when  (piiet  in  bed.  It  was  not  attended  with  notable  signs 
of  cardiac  failure,  and  no  particular  evidence  of  renal  insuffi- 
ciency. It  may  have  Ihm'u  due  to  bulbar  sclerosis;  but  at  all 
events  it  at  length  necessitated  the  hypodermic  administration  of 
such  heroic  and  frequent  doses  of  morphine,  that  he  at  last  ex- 
pired in  a  state  of  complete  narcosis. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  of  sev(»nty-one,  who  had  been  a  well- 
known  journalist,  the  initial  symptom  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
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tuiiied  was  «n  attack  fif  dyspntra,  which  seized  liiin  one  night  after 
be  had  retired.  He  fell  asleep,  and  after  a  few  minutes  sprang  up 
in  bed,  ehitehing  at  his  throat,  exelainiing  he  was  going  to  stran- 
gle. This  so  terrifiGHl  him  that  at  length  he  arose,  dressed,  and 
eomiwlled  his  valet  to  keep  him  walking  np  and  down  in  the  gar- 
den for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Wlien  I  saw  him  the  foHow- 
ing  afternoon  lie  was  still  greatly  agitated  and  snflFering  from 
choking  spells,  A  hypodermic  of  an  J  of  morphine,  with  atropine 
in  the  ordinary  combinati«m,  gave  six  hours'  uninterrupted  sleep 
the  next  niglit,  although  during  his  repose  his  breathing  was  typi- 
cally Cheyne-Stokes,  This  patient's  pulse  w^as  very  arrhythmic, 
his  arteries  sclerotic,  his  heart  dilated,  with  a  hlowing  apex-nuir- 
miir  and  feehle  sounds.  His  urine  was  that  of  a  moderate  renal 
cirrhosis,  and  he  suffered  from  proshitie  enlargement.  Ilis  stom- 
aeh  was  dilated^  and  he  had  any  amount  of  tlatnlent  distention  of 
the  bowels,  AUogether  it  was  an  un|iroinising  case,  yet  jjersi stent 
and  vigorous  treatment  with  cardiac  tonics  and  catbarties,  with  as 
strict  a  control  of  the  dietary  as  was  possihle  with  an  irritable, 
self-wdlled  old  gentlemaUj  at  length  pulled  him  out  of  his  deplor- 
able condition.  For  four  years  he  was  an  invalid,  having  times 
of  profound  physical  and  mental  depression,  and  periods  of  grave 
cardio-vascular  disturbancej  during  which  a^dema  more  than  once 
appeared,  Tljese  periods  of  distress  were  alternated  with  seasons 
of  comparative  imuiunity  from  symptoms,  and  yet  they  were  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  attacks  of  bronchi tia,  mihl  ur^emic 
manifestations,  and  onee  an  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion  that  even- 
tually necessitated  paracentesis. 

ilore  than  once  he  rallied  from  what  it  seemed  must  prove  bis 
final  illness;  and  thus  actually  kept  alive  by  cardiac  tonics,  he  man- 
aged to  drag  out  four  years  of  chronic  cardiac  inadequacy*  A\nien 
at  length  his  end  came,  it  was  rpiite  sudden,  although  preceded 
by  days  of  more  than  usual  feebleness  that  had  confined  him  to 
his  bed.  Although  this  patient  displayed  marked  general  debility, 
with  slowly  increasing  cardiac  nstheuia,  he  never  again  suffered 
to  any  extent  from  his  nocturnal  dyspnoea,  and  never  had  an  attack 
of  angina  pectoris,  lie  frequeutly  complained  of  obstinate  chest 
pains,  but  tlu*se  were  uumistaknbly  an  intercostal  neuralgia,  as 
fihowm  by  numerous  bypera^sthetic  areas. 

This  case  Ijclonged  to  what  may  be  styled  the  arrhythmic 
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group,  in  which  the  cardiac  insufficiency  is  shown  by  such  an 
irregularity  and  intermittence  of  the  heart's  action  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  veritable  delirium  cordis. 

Radizewsky  has  shown,  conclusively  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
when  the  pulse  displays  these  characters  there  is  extensive  fibroid 
degeneration,  chiefly  of  the  auricles,  which  both  clinically  and 
post  mortem  are  found  dilated.  In  his  communication  upon  the 
subject  he  quotes  Ilanipeln's  researches,  which  demonstrated  that 
perfect  regularity  of  the  pulse  is  frequently  seen  in  cases  in  which 
subsequent  necropsy  discloses  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
left  ventricle.  In  other  words,  the  state  of  the  ventricle  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Radizewsky's  findings 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  explain  the  protracted  course  which 
so  often  characterizes  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  strikingly 
arrhythmic. 

Degeneration  and  dilatation  of  the  auricles  impair  the  func- 
tional integrity  of  the  heart-muscle,  but  can  never  so  seriously 
threaten  life  as  when  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  is  degenerated. 
I  have  seen  many  of  these  cases  with  unmistakable  cardiac  inade- 
quacy drag  along  for  months  and  even  years  after  the  heart  had 
become  so  feeble  and  arrhythmic  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  it 
to  maintain  the  circulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  taught  me  to  dread  those 
degenerated  and  senile  hearts,  which  are  apparently  not  much 
dilated,  yet  give  rise  to  dyspinr'a  of  effort,  while  the  pulse  remains 
accelerated,  but  perfectly  regular.  Such  hearts  are  usually  refrac- 
tory to  treatment,  and  are  apt  to  surprise  one  disagreeably  by 
stopping  suddenly  and  unexj>e<»te(lly.  They  belong  to  the  tachy- 
cardial  form  of  chronic  my(X*arditis. 

In  my  experience  the  clinical  picture  of  the  senile  heart  is 
very  rarely  that  of  great  dropsy  and  extensive  visceral  congestion 
with  overdistention  of  the  cardiac  chambers,  as  in  the  terminal 
stage  of  Fraentzel's  Tdi()])athic  Enlargement  of  the  Heart. 

In  the  heart  with  coronary  sclerosis  the  consequent  interfer- 
ence with  nutrition  of  the  heart-nniscle  leads  to  changes  of  a 
chronic  nature  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  others,  circulation 
within  the  coronary  arteries  is  more  or  h^ss  suddenly  shut  off,  and 
the  heart-muscle  suffers  with  corresponding  acuteness. 

Consequently  the  symptoms  due  to  coronary  disease  are  di- 
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verse,  and  are  best  divided,  as  by  I^ydcti,  into  acute,  subacute, 
and  ehnmic. 

In  tlie  acute  form  the  clinical  history  is  confined  to  a  few  days, 
hourSj  or  even  minutes.  The  syuiptonis  are  due  to  coronary 
thrombosis  with  secondary  myocardial  softening,  to  sudden  rup- 
ture of  the  heart  in  some  area  of  insidious  fatty  degeneration,  or 
of  acute  molecular  necrosis  (myomalacia  cordis),  pr  the  symptoms 
consist  only  of  a  sudden  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  symptoms  of  hearl'ttipiure  may  be  a  sudden  sharp  attack 
of  angina  jiectoris  or  of  vague  pra»cordial  distress  an*l  oppression 
with  profounil  j>rostratiou.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble  and 
disordered,  and  the  organ  fails  to  respond  to  stimulants.  The  in- 
tellect is  generally  clear,  but  unconsciousness  may  be  present  In 
some  cases  there  are  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance,  even  vomit- 
ing, and  the  cavse  is  thought  to  be  one  of  gastric  tlisorder.  If  life  is 
prolonged  for  several  days,  as  very  rarely  happens,  the  first  vio^ 
Ienc6  of  the  attack  abates,  not  to  l>e  renewt^d,  or  the  angina  and 
pnecordial  distress  recur  from  time  to  time  witJi  steadily  increas- 
ing asystolism  and  death.  In  other  cases  of  cardiac  rupture  the 
symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  raj) idly  failing  circulation  with 
inaensibility  and  tleath  from  acute  pulmonary  a-dema. 

With  the  onset  of  symptoms  the  nearest  i»liysician  is  hastily 
summoned,  and  on  arriving  at  the  patient's  side  finds  him  mori- 
bund. Stimulants  prove  inert,  and  the  doctor  signs  the  death 
ocrtificate  without  having  Ijcen  aide  to  accurately  diagnose  the 
ccmdition.  If  he  examines  the  heart  he  discovers  clear  feeble 
sounds  without  any  af>preciable  increase  in  the  area  of  d illness. 
In  other  cases  cardiac  dulness  is  increased,  but  unless  a  slow 
escape  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  produces  the  outline  charac- 
teristic of  fjcricardial  effusion,  the  augmentation  of  dulness  is 
attributed  to  ilihifationj  aiul  a  diagnosis  is  made  of  paralysis  of 
tlie  heart  (acute  asystolism),  which  seems  borne  out  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  sounds  and  strikingly  poor  quality  of  the  pulse.  In 
such  a  case  recently  narrated  to  me  death  supervened  in  half  an 
hour  from  supposed  acute  dilatation,  and  yet  the  sac  was  found 
absolutely  distended  with  blood. 

In  another  form  of  this  arute  t\^e  of  coronary  sclerosis  the 
patient  appears  as  well  as  onlinary,  having  made  no  complaint 
that  led  to  a  suspicion  of  his  having  heart-disease,  and  jet  in  the 
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midst  of  his  activities,  while  at  work  in  his  office,  on  rising  from 
dinner,  etc.,  ho  suddenly  falls  dead.  lie  may  turn  pale,  speak  of 
vertigo,  give  a  groan,  or  in  some  way  attract  the  attention  of  his 
family,  who  spring  to  catch  him  as  he  sinks  to  the  floor  in  fatal 
syncojie.  The  mahogany  flushing  of  the  face  and  few  gasping  in- 
spirations suggest  death  from  ai)oplexy,  but  in  reality  it  is  from 
sudden  diastolic  arrest  of  the  heart.  In  such  instances  the  degen- 
erative process  has  invaded  some  of  the  vital  centres  in  the  heart, 
probably  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  interventricular  sceptum. 

In  cases  which,  according  to  T^eyden's  classification,  may  be 
called  subacute,  there  are  attacks  of  angina  jKJCtoris  extending 
over  a  |>eriod  of  weeks  or  months.  They  differ  much  in  different 
cases,  as  regards  severity  and  frequency  of  occurrence.  As  a  rule, 
however,  thoy  grow  more  intense  and  more  frequent.  The  suf- 
ferer speedily  becomes  incapacitated  for  business,  keeps  in  the 
house,  or  ventures  forth  only  on  mild,  still  days,  grows-  daily 
weaker  and  paler,  and  is  very  apt  to  lose  flesh.  Death  comes  at  last 
either  from  slowly  increasing  asystolism,  or  suddenly  during  an 
anginal  paroxysm.  The  pulse  in  such  cases  is  usually  regular,  and 
but  modorately  if  at  all  accelerated,  while  examinatitm  of  the  heart 
is  generally  negative.  The  arteries  may  display  some  stiffness, 
but  aside  from  the  patient's  age  and  his  attacks  of  pain  there  is 
little  to  indicate  chronic  myocarditis. 

Cases  coming  under  the  chronic  head  run  a  slow  course  and 
extend  over  years,  instead  of  months,  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty. 
The  individuals  are  always  conscious  of  their  liability  to  an 
attack,  and  hence  deport  themselves  most  (»ircumspectly,  eating 
and  drinking  moderately,  walking  and  exercising  carefully,  avoid- 
ing raw  cold  winds,  and  shunning  excitement  and  provocation 
to  ang(»r,  lost  at  once  their  enemy  be  uj^on  them.  Their  general 
h(»altli  does  not  suffiT  greatly  at  first,  although  as  years  go  by 
they  look  and  act  like  invalids.  A  few  experi(»nce  some  shortness 
of  breath,  or  may  exceptionally  suffer  from  veritable  cardiac 
asthma.  As  a  rule,  however,  their  one  symptom  is  their  terrible 
angina.  Their  pulse  is  generally  regular,  always  appreciably 
tense,  and  their  hearts  are  negative  on  examination.  Death  comes 
through  intercurrent  disease  or  during  an  attack.  For  further 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  ti>  the  chapter  on  Angina  Pec- 
toris. 
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In  geneml  arteriosclerosis  there  iire  often  svinptoins  of  circu- 
latory failure  wliicli  nre  apt  to  he  attrihute<l  to  cardiae  iutidequacy 
alone,  when  in  realirv  it  is  the  arterial  stiffness  that  is  responsible 
for  the  stasis  and  a-dema.  The  heart  may  in  such  be  atrophied 
or  of  normal  size,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  bypertrophied,  The  condi- 
tion of  the  myoeardiuni  depends  upon  the  degree  of  its  nutrition 
with  relation  to  its  work,  and  as  the  aorta  and  coronaries  share  to 
a  greater  or  less  exteut  in  the  sclerntie  process,  the  heart  luuscle 
is  not  intact.  Xevertijeless,  its  driving  pMVver  is  often  adeipiate 
for  years  after  thr  hloorl-vessek  have  hecoiue  rigid  and  beady. 
At  length  it  reaches  the  limit  of  its  eomi>en.satory  ability,  and  vas- 
cular resistance  still  augmenting,  the  tieart-walls  begin  gradually 
to  yield  to  the  strain  of  uu^intaiuiug  arterial  circulation,  and  dila- 
tation slowly  superse<les  hypertrophy. 

In  sotue  eases  injo<licious  pliysieal  effort,  suddenly  or  too  often 
exerted,  causes  acute  overstrain  of  the  already  tcMi  greatly  taxed 
heart,  and  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufiieieney  set  in  rapidly  instead 
of  slowly.  These  are  not  peculiar,  hut  i»ossess  the  ordinary  char* 
aeters  of  retarded  eircnlatiou,  breathlessness,  slight  u'dema  of  the 
ankles,  s<'anty,  perhajjs  albunuimus  urine,  ]»ulmonary  anil  hepatic 
congestion.  The  superficial  veins  stand  forth  still  more  proud- 
nently,  the  rigid,  tortuous,  uneven  arteries  show  a  thready,  often 
flickering  pulse,  which  is  accelerated  and  often  irregular  both  in 
force  aud  rhytliuL  The  heart  is  found  more  or  less  increased  in 
size,  and  its  sounds  are  altereil  in  ipiality  and  projier  relative 
intensity.  There  uiay  or  may  not  be  Tnunnurs  at  apex  or  base 
indicative  of  atheromatous  cbaijges  in  the  valves,  but  the  aortic 
second  tone  is  nearly  always  ringing  and  metallic. 

The  patient  loses  strength,  and  finally  takes  to  the  house  per- 
manently. l)y spuiea  grows  apace  and  not  infreqtiently  assumes 
the  characters  of  cardiac  asthma  or  of  ( 'heyne-Stokes  respiration, 
ferine  grows  still  scantier,  dropsy  advances,  orthopncea  sets  in, 
troublesome  cough,  aud  frothy,  blood-tiuged  expectoration,  betoken 
ever-increasing  stasis  within  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  the  pa- 
tient succumbs  after  weeks  or  months  to  general  exhaustion,  car- 
diac asthenia,  or  an  attack  of  acute  pulmonary  cedema, 

Cbronicity  is  the  essential  feature  of  this  type  of  eardio-vascu- 

lar  inadequacy.     It  is  not  tmconmion  for  cases  of  arteriosclerosis 

to  drag  on  for  several  years  under  the  picture  of  senility  and  gen- 
35* 
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eral  decrepitude^  and  death  to  come  at  last  as  a  result  of  acute 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  even  of  renal  inadequacy. 

Exceptionally,  although  the  total  nimiber  of  such  cases  is  not 
small,  the  termination  is  through  cerebral  thrombosis.  Rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  brain  is  not  so  frequent  in  senile  arterio- 
sclerosis as  in  younger  persons  whose  renal  cirrhosis  leads  to  enor- 
mous left-ventricle  hypertrophy. 

Chronic  nephritis  leads  to  very  serious  changes  in  the  heart- 
muscle.  Clinically,  this  is  shown  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle either  alone  or  as  a  part  of  a  general  cardiac  enlargement. 
The  myocardium  may  or  may  not  be  seriously  degenerated,  but 
whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  subjected  to  an  enormous  peripheral 
resistance  to  successfully  cope  with  which  it  is  compelled  to  un- 
dergo hyi)ertrophy.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this  increase ;  for  these  the 
reader  is  referre<l  to  works  dealing  with  kidney  diseases. 

The  pulse  of  chronic  nephritis  shows  prolonged  high  tension, 
which  is  primarily  of  renal,  not  cardiac,  origin.  If  the  kidney 
changes  are  of  slow  development,  as  in  chronic  interstitial  nephri- 
tis, or  if  the  patient  is  not  carried  oflF  by  the  sudden  onset  of  renal 
inadequacy,  there  surely  comes  a  time  when  the  heart,  struggling 
with  abnonnally  high  endocardial  blood-pressure,  is  able  only 
with  difficulty  to  withstand  the  enonnous  resistance  in  the  arterial 
system.  Then  gradually  or  suddenly,  according  to  circumstances, 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  gives  way. 

If  slowly,  the  volume  of  urine  begins  to  fall  off,  and  the  patient 
finds  his  wonted  j)hysical  efforts  are  attended  by  shortness  of 
breath  and  palpitation,  and  his  pulse-rate  is  found  to  be  decidedly 
augmented.  Signs  of  venous  congestion  and  j)r()nouneed  cardiac 
dilatation  are  usually  wanting  at  this  stage.  Unless  the  danger 
is  recognised  and  means  are  resorted  to  of  restoring  the  equilibri- 
um between  pulse-tension  and  heart-power,  cardiac  insufficiency 
grows  daily  more  apparent,  and  the  patient  is  at  length  compelled 
to  remain  inactive.  Examined  at  this  time,  he  is  found  to  evince 
unmistakable  signs  of  failing  circulation.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and 
perhaps  of  poor  quality ;  the  liver  is  ])alpal)lo  and  more  or  less  ten- 
der; tension,  and  it  may  be  pitting  of  the  ankles,  is  detected;  the 
tongue  is  coated,  breath  foul,  and  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  decidedly 
scanty  and  albuminous.     If  the  heart  is  examined,  the  apex  is 
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displaced  and  lacking  in  concentration  and  force,  the  second  sound 
at  the  right  of  the  internum  is  somewhat  enfeehled^  and  the  pul- 
monic is  nearly  or  quite  as  intense. 

The  striking  a!!eratii>n  in  the  heart-findings  consists  in  the 
pefuliar  rothiptication  of  the  sounds  at  riie  apex,  which  is  known 
as  gallop  rhythm  (see  introductory  chapter).  Occurring  in  the 
courae  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  this  phenouienon  is  of  very  evil 
portent,  for  it  indicates  that  the  left  ventricle  is  yielding  to  the 
abnonnal  ^t^ain  and  tottering  on  the  verge  of  an  irreparahle 
hreakchiwn.  In  iiKJSt  cases  treatment  is  unavailing,  symptoms  of 
stasis  progress,  and  dyspnaa  hec<nJies  most  distressing.  It  may 
he  of  the  Clieyne-Stokes  type,  but  is  more  often  of  a  paroxysmal 
nature,  coming  in  waves,  as  it  were,  with  evidences  of  great  agita- 
tion, even  alarm,  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  yet  without  corre- 
sponding signs  of  more  than  usual  eanliaf  failure.  This  form 
of  dyspno-a  is  prohahly  partly  of  toxic  Uira*mic)  and  partly  of 
cardiac  origin.  Nevertheless,  the  insntficiency  of  the  heart  aug- 
ments, renal  excretion  fails  correspondingly,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  we^ks  or  a  few  u^mths  the  patient  dies  with  unetuic  manifesta- 
tions or  from  acute  puhnona ry  o-ilema. 

There  are  other  cases  of  Bright's  disease  in  which  cardiac  in- 
<?ompetence  sets  in  ultruptly.  This  is  usually  ovving  u^  some  indis- 
'Creet  etfurt  or  excess  which  causes  rapid  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  symptoms  are  much  tlie  same  as  in  the  more  gradu- 
ally evolved  loss  of  compensation,  but  are  apt  to  be  of  far  greater 
intensity.  Examination  shows  feeble  apex-beat,  displaced  far  to 
the  left  and  perhap>  duwnwartl,  euitrntous  increase  of  cardiac 
dulness,  and  a  systolic  apex-murmur,  which  often  reidaces  the  first 
sound,  and  a  feeble  second  tone  except  in  the  pulmonary  area, 
where  it  is  intensified.  The  liver  swells  rapidly,  is  often  painful 
and  very  tender,  particnlurly  in  the  epigastrium.  Dropsy  sets  in, 
extends  rapidly  upward,  and  invades  the  serous  cavities.  The  pa- 
tient suffers  fmm  nrthopncca  with  parr»xysuial  exacerbations,  from 
severe,  tensive  iieadaehe,  insonujia,  or  it  may  l»e  somnolence,  and 
many  other  distressing  symptoms  of  combined  cardiac  and  renal 
inadequacy.  Few  clinical  pictures  are  more  distressing,  and  none 
are  more  hopeless. 

In  man}'  cases  in  which  there  are  enlarged  hearts  witii  stiff- 
4?ned  arteries  and  urinary  findings  of  renal  sclerosis  it  is  difficult 
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to  say  whether  the  symptoms  of  failing  cireiilation  are  due  pri- 
marily to  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  heart  or  of  the  kidneys. 
Some  of  these  patients  manifest  symptoms  of  slowly  failing  heart- 
power  for  many  months  before  ht*ing  c<mi[H*!leil  to  regard  them- 
selves as  hopeless  invalids.  I  recall  one  gentleman  of  fifty-eight 
with  thia  combination  of  cardio-vascular  and  renal  degeneration, 
who,  nearly  two  years  Ik* fore  his  death,  snffeniHl  from  paroxysms 
of  dyspna*a  which  Lieeause  of  his  rapid,  imsteady  pulse  was 
thonght  cardiac,  but  seemed  to  me  in  reality  uneniie.  It  did  not 
yield  nntil  pulse-tension  was  reduced  by  frequent  doses  of  nitro- 
glycerin. Another  gentlen^an  of  forty-seven  with  the  same  asso- 
ciation of  diseases  used  to  courplain  that  he  could  not  breathe 
*'  mure  fhan  an  inch  deep/'  This  patient*s  heart  manifejsted 
clinically  the  most  enorniuus  enlargement  I  have  ever  seen.  His 
breakdown  was  initiated  tliree  years  before  by  a  **  century  run  " 
on  bis  bicycle. 

JJiabetes  meUitus  occurring  after  middle  age,  and  usually  con- 
joined  with  Viiscnlar  an<l  renal  changers,  is  (jff«*n  seriously  compli- 
cated by  symptoms  «jf  cardiac  incompeteiice.  The  arteries  are 
more  or  leas  stiff,  the  heart  is  hypertropbied  and  dilated,  and  its 
action  is  rapid  or  pounding,  sometimes  intermittent.  Glycosuria 
is  the  feature  which  has  especially  to  be  coudiated,  and  yet  one 
must  never  lose  sight  *\i  the  cardio- vascular  svmptums.  At  the 
present  writing  I  have  under  observation  two  ladies  who  have  dia- 
betes mellitus  with  atheromatous  arteries  and  hy|>ertrophied 
hearts.  In  one,  whose  age  is  not  far  from  seventy,  the  main  com- 
plaint (so  long  as  strict  diet  keeps  Aovnx  the  glycosuria)  is  of  great 
weakness,  palpitati(»u,  and  shortness  of  breath  upon  exertion. 
The  other  |mticnt,  t»f  about  sixty,  suffers  chiefly  from  dyspuu^a, 
attacks  of  palpitation,  and  faintness.  On  two  (K*casions  in  the 
early  morning  hours  she  has  been  awakened  by  a  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  has  nearly  died  from  acute  pulmonary  oxlema.  Signs 
of  cardiac  inadequacy  are  present  at  all  times,  and  yet  she  shows 
no  traces  of  dropsy  or  sj>ecial  venous  congestion.  In  both  of  these 
cases  hypertroj>hy  still  predominates,  and  is  able  to  endure  the 
high  endocmrdial  blood-pressure  so  long  as  this  is  not  intensified  by 
the  strain  of  physical  effort.  The  nocturnal  seizures  in  the  second 
lady  w^ere  probably  due  to  the  augmentation  of  blood-preasure  in 
the  arteries  occasioned  by  the  recumbent  position  in  sleep.     This 
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at  length  overpowered  the  h^ft  \eritrieh%  which  temporarilv  became 
wetiker  than  the  right,  and  aeute  puhnonary  cedema  supen^ened. 
In  some  of  these  eases  iif  chronic  myocarditis  snch  attacks  form 
the  principal  feature,  and  tlie  cases  are  particularly  grave  on  this 
accniint. 

Cases  of  Secondanj  Valvular  Insufficiency, — Lastly,  one  occa- 
sionally meets  with  ca^^es  of  myocardial  degeneration  which  mas- 
querade in  the  guise  of  a  mitral  or  aortic  regurgitation.  I  do  not 
refer  to  atheroniatoug  vah^ular  disease,  but  to  eases  in  %vhieb  the 
vahiilar  incompetence  is  relative  or  inuseular.  Arthur  R.  Ed- 
wards has  reported  a  ease  of  relative  aortio  insufficiency  from  ex- 
tern si  ve  myocardial  degeneration,  and  1  have  myself  observed  tliree 
cases  in  which  the  necropsy  revealed  the  same  condition.  In  all 
of  them  the  clinical  history  was  that  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

Mitral  incooipeteuee  is  common  and  may  be  rcdative,  but  more 
often  is  muscular  fr<nn  degeneration  of  the  pnpillaries  or  slight 
ventricular  dilatation.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  Balfonr*s  Curable 
Mitral  Regurgitation,  which  is  seen  in  ehlornsis  and  annnrua,  or 
to  that  form  seen  in  y<»ung  athletes  as  an  effect  of  acute  strain. 
These  all  yield  to  appropriate  treatment.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
left-ventriele  dilatation  and  secondary'  mitral  insufficiency  seen  in 
crises  of  chronic  myocarditis.  I  hii\  e  under  observation  a  man  of 
sixty-five,  a  veteran  of  the  late  civil  war,  whose  mitral  valve  leaks 
in  consequence  of  great  dilatation  of  the  ventricle.  There  is  no 
history  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  or  any  other  disease  to  occa- 
sion endocarditis,  but  there  is  history  of  severe  physical  effort 
(climbing  a  mountain)  ten  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  strain  he 
had  no  cardiac  symptoms,  but  since  then  his  mitral  murumr  and 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle  have  been  present.  At  times  the  mur- 
mur wholly  repbices  the  first  sound,  but  as  the  ventricle  retracts 
under  treatment  by  baths  and  resistance  exercises,  the  first  sound 
becomea  audible  and  cardiac  impulse  palpable*  I  think  few  would 
venture  to  assert  that  in  this  case  the  myocardium  is  healthy, 

I  have  notes  of  the  case  of  another  gentleman  of  forty  who 
presented  the  signs  of  a  tyjiical  mitral  regurgitation,  ai|d  who  for 
four  years  struggled  to  preserve  his  compensation.  He  gave  a  his- 
tors^  of  mild  inflammatory  rbeimiatism,  of  gonorrha^a,  and  of  a 
throndxiphlebitis  of  the  right  femoral  vein,  and  therefore  his 
valvular  incompetence  was  quite  naturally  supposed  to  be  of  endo- 
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carditic  origin,  a  conclusion  that  was  strengthened!  by  the  occur- 
rence of  two  attacks  of  subacute  articular  rheumatism  during  the 
time  he  was  under  observation.  He  at  last  died,  after  having  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  only  a  week,  with  symptoms  of  cardiac 
exhaustion.  There  was  no  oedema,  very  insignificant  venous  sta- 
sis, and  at  first  a  profound  sense  of  weaknCs^^s  rather  than  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  Towards  the  close  of  his  illness,  however,  dyspna^a 
asserted  itself,  becoming  rather  spasmodic.  His  temperature 
grew  subnormal,  the  pulse  feebler  and  slightly  more  rapid,  and  he 
died  apparently  of  simple  cardiac  asthenia. 

The  necropsy  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  disclosed  a  perfectly 
healthy  mitral  valve,  and  on  the  tricuspid,  changes  too  insignifi- 
cant to  have  affected  their  function.  The  myocardium  was  in- 
tensely fatty,  particularly  of  the  right  ventricle ;  the  cavities  were 
all  more  or  less  dilated.  The  coronary  arteries  were  healthy,  but 
the  aorta  was  congenitally  small  throughout.  This  man  had  been 
an  athlete  in  college,  and  subsequent  to  his  death  I  learned  that 
before  his  symptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy  hogan  he  had  over- 
strained his  heart  by  a  long,  hard  bicycle  ride.  Owing  to  the 
apparent  integrity  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  this  case,  I  believe 
there  can  be  only  two  explanations  of  his  myocardial  decay.  It 
was  either  an  expression  of  chronic  myocarditis  in  the  strict  sense 
of  toxic  origin,  or  of  a  disproportion  between  the  work  required  of 
it  and  its  nutrition,  this  latter  lx»ing  restricted  by  reason  of  the 
congenital  smallness  of  the  aorta,  which  also  had  served  to  put 
undue  strain  upon  the  myocardium. 

Finally,  in  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  symptoma- 
tology of  myocardial  inadequacy,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  words 
concerning  two  symptoms  which  are  generally  thought  indicative 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  These  are  yawning  and  sigh- 
ing. I  have  never,  however,  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
import  of  these  two  symptoms.  Indeed,  I  not  only  have  seen 
many  cases  of  myocardial  inade<|uacy  in  which  they  were  absent, 
but  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  them  in  patients  who  pre- 
sented no,  suspicion  of  myocardial  disease,  as  in  young  neurotic 
or  anaemic  women.  I  should  certainly  attach  no  value  to  yawning 
and  sighing  in  the  absence  of  other  less  doubtful  symptoms,  and 
in  suspected  cases  of  cardiac  degeneration  I  should  esteem  them  of 
very  minor  importance. 
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Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — lii  motst  cases  inspection  is 
negative.  If  the  eye  detects  signs  of  stasis,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  fact  to  indicate  the  underlying  condition.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  iudividnal  mny  show  to  tlie  experienced  pliysi* 
cian  signs  of  preniatnre  or  senile  decay.  When  hyjiertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  present,  this  may  lie  shown  by  the  <lisplaced 
apex-beat.  But  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion — that  is,  middle-aged  and 
well-preserved  men  with  ciipacions  chests,  the  canliac  ini}nike  is 
not  visible  because  of  the  chest-capacity  and  lung- volume.  Conse- 
quently, it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  value  of  inspection  lie^  in 
the  fact  of  its  negativeness,  for  other  disorders  of  the  heart  than 
myocardial  degeneration  are  very  apt  to  furnish  some  visible  indi- 
Ition  of  their  nature. 

Palpaiioti. — Tliis  is  of  value  in  tlie  determination  of  u-dema 
and  of  hepatic  engorgement  even  more  than  in  the  examination 
of  the  heart.  Yet  bj  careful 
palpation  of  tlie  pn!H:*ordium 
one  is  often  able  to  hx^ate  an 
apex-beat  whic4i  is  too  feeble 
to  be  visible.  It  may  enable 
one  also  to  perceive  rlnit  the 
cardiac  impulse  has  the  dif- 
fused jogging  character  of  dil- 
atation with  hyf>ertropliy,  or 
the  feeble,  slapping  shiK-k  of 
dilatation.  Paii*ation  is  of 
gpetM'al  value  in  disclosing  the 
state  of  the  arterial  coats.  If 
these  feel  thick  and  resisting, 
or  tortuous  and  uneven,  like  a 
string  of  beads,  they  furnish 
presumptive  evithmce  that  the 
heart-muscJe  is  not  sound*  In 
searching  for  signs  of  cardiac  incompetence  one  should  alwaya 
endeavour  to  palpate  the  liver.  If  the  lower  k^rder  of  this 
organ  can  lie  felt  below  the  costal  arch,  and  particularly  if  it  is 
smooth,  rounded,  firm,  and  perhaps  tender,  tJiere  is  hepatic  con- 
gestion,  probably  secondary  to  more  or  less  cardiac  inadequacy. 
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Percussion, — This  means  of  investigation  should  never  be  neg- 
lected, for  very  much  dei)end8  upon  the  size  of  the  heart.  Abso- 
lute dulness  may  or  may  not  be  increased,  but  as  the  organ  is 
enlarged  in  most  cases  of  myocardial  degeneration,  careful  percus- 
sion usually  elicits  an  augmentation  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness. 
If  this  is  found  increased  to  the  left  and  upward,  it  indicates  left- 
ventricle  hypertrophy;  if  to  the  right  and  downward,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  right  ventricle.  In  general  cardiac  hypertrophy  the 
area  of  deei>-seated  dulness  is  of  a  quadrilateral  outline  with 
rounded  corners  (see  Fig.  103). 

In  estimating  the  size  of  the  heart  it  is  customary  to  take  the 
left  verticle  nipple-line  as  the  normal  Ixmndary  of  deep-seated 
dulness  at  the  left,  l^ut  Fraentzel  dwells  particularly  on  the  lia- 
bility to  error  existing  in  the  custom  of  considering  the  left  nipple 
as  the  normal  boundary  of  relative  <lulness  on  that  side.  If  the 
dulness  is  not  found  to  pass  Iwyond  this  mark  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  size  of  the  heart  is  normal.     It  should  be  remem- 
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berodj  however,  that  the  distance  between  the  niidstcrnul  and  left 
mamillary  lines  is  hy  no  means  always  the  ease,  I  have  not  in- 
frequently found  the  left  nipple  situated  5  inches  from  the  mid- 
stemum,  ifeasurenients  of  twenty-nine  of  my  students,  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  tletcnnining  variations  in  this  regard,  gave  the 
results  shown  in  the  tahle  on  the  opposite  page. 

These  figures  indicate  plainly  that  the  only  accurate  means  of 
determining  the  boundaries  of  tlie  heart  by  percussion  lies  in 
measuring  the  tiistance  to  which  the  area  of  dee|>seated  dniness 
extends  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  The  size  of  the  normal 
heart,  as  shown  by  percusgion,  has  alrea^ly  been  stated  in  the  in- 
troductory chapter. 

One  often  obtains  valuable  information  by  the  sense  of  in- 
creased resistance  on  firm  percussion,  and  hence  tlie  value  of 
Ebstein's  palpatory  [>ercussion.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  verifying 
the  results  of  jK^rcussion  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  recourse  to  aus- 
cultatory percussionj  and  am  frequently  surprised  and  gratifie<l  to 
see  how  closely  they  correspond. 

AuscuUalion. — Here,  too,  much  depends  upon  the  thickness 
or  thinness  of  the  cli€*sf-wall.  If  liypertrophy  exists  the  first  sound 
at  tln^  ajxtx  is  prolonged  and  of  hiw  pitch,  while  the  see<aid  is  usu- 
ally clear  and  ringing.  In  some  cases  the  systolic  sound  is  muf- 
fled and  indistinct.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the  aortic  second 
is  sharply  accentiuited,  ringings  or  it  may  be  so  intense  as  to  be 
actually  banging.  There  is  also  intensification  of  the  pulmonic 
secimd  sountl  when  the  left  ventricle  begins  to  fail,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hi^art  one  sonu^tiuies  detects  redui*licatiou  of  the  sec* 
ond  souinL  If  the  first  in  the  region  of  the  apex  is  short  and 
sharp,  resenddiug  the  nonnal  second,  it  indicates  dilatation  rather 
than  hypertrophy. 

Occasional iy  the  heart-sounds  take  on  the  canter-rh\^hm  de- 
scribcnl  at  length  in  the  introductory  chapter.  This  character- 
istic rhythm  is  limited  to  one  or  the  other  ventricle,  and  there- 
fore to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  left  nipple.  It  is  especially 
likely  to  ap|K*ar  in  left-ventricle  dilatation  consequent  upon  a 
granular  kidney,  but,  according  to  Fraentzel,  occurs,  although 
rarely,  in  enlargement  of  the  heart  from  other  causes.  This 
gallop  rhythm  must  be  ke[)t  distinct  from  reduplication  of  the 
second  sound  heard  at  the  base,  and  from  that  apparent  or  simu- 
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lated  doubling  of  the  second  sound  that  is  not  infrequently  dis- 
covered in  the  mitral  area  in  cases  of  stenosis  of  that  orifice. 

A  full,  tense,  not  accelerated  pulse,  a  dull  first  sound,  and  an 
accentuated  aortic  second,  form  a  combination  of  signs  highly  sug- 
gestive of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  even  though  its  area  of  rela- 
tive dulness  cannot  be  defined  with  certainty. 

There  is  no  pathognomonic  sign  of  degeneration  from  coro- 
nary sclerosis,  and  often  the  heart-sounds  appear  normal.  It  ia 
highly  important,  however,  and  sometimes  yields  valuable  infor- 
mation, to  study  the  relative  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  several 
sounds.  If,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  one  of  the  elements 
entering  into  the  make-up  of  the  first  sound  is  a  muscular  ele- 
ment, imparting  to  the  sound  its  booming  quality,  and  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  ventricular  and  papillary  muscles,  then  impair- 
ment of  their  contractility  through  disease  should  theoretically 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  first  heart-sound.  Experience  shows 
that  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  some  instances.  Over 
the  weakened  left  ventricle  this  sound  at  the  apex  may  be  weaker 
than  that  over  the  right  ventricle,  having  a  distant  or  muffled 
character.  The  pitch  of  the  sound  may  be  raised  also  and  its  dura- 
tion somewhat  shortened.  The  second  sound  at  the  apex  is  often 
relatively  louder  than  the  systolic,  and  on  moving  the  stethoscope 
to  the  base  of  the  heart  this  intensification  of  the  second  sound  is 
found  dtie  to  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second,  which  may  even 
possess  a  ringing  character  from  sclerosis  of  tlie  aorta.  In  other 
cases  the  second  sound  at  the  right  of  the  sternum  is  feebler  than 
that  in  the  pulmonary  area. 

As  the  aortic  second  sound  should  be  the  louder  of  the  two 
in  persons  of  the  age  at  which  myocardial  degeneration  usu- 
ally develops,  relative  weakening  of  the  scHMnid  sound  in  the 
aortic  notch  points  to  diminished  vigour  in  ventricular  contrac- 
tions, and  hence  furnishes  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  degen- 
eration. 

Murmurs  are  accidental  findings,  and  are  due  either  to  rela- 
tive incompetence  of  the  valves  or  to  ath(»rf)inatoiis  roughening  of 
the  orifices.  In  either  event  they  may  afford  valuable  testimony  as 
to  the  state  of  the  heart-muscle.  A  niurinur  may,  of  course,  in 
some  instances  be  the  result  of  a  rheumatic  valvular  defect,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  history. 
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Diagnosis. — From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
diagnosis  of  dcgenoration  of  the  mjocardiiim,  but  limited  in- 
formatirm  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  heart.  There  is  no 
form  of  cardiac  disease,  therefore,  in  the  diagnoaia  of  which  so 
much  depends  on  the  judgment  and  exjK^rience  of  the  physician. 
In  valvuhir  defects  there  are  nuirmiirs  to  serve  as  guide-posts; 
in  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  there  is  ohvions  alteration  of  size. 
In  the  affection  under  consideration  the  volume  of  the  organ  may 
or  may  not  he  ehiinged,  and  therefore  great  dependence  must  be 
placed  un  age^  state  of  the  vessels,  history^  and  symptomB. 

Age  is  so  important  an  etiological  factor  that  the  development 
of  cardiac  insnfiiciency  in  an  individual  Avell  on  in  years  may  be 
set  down  to  degenerative  changes  witli  tolerable  certainty.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  when  heart-weakness,  without  obvious  signs  of 
disease,  develops  in  a  person  a!>out  the  itiiddle  period  of  life.  In 
such  persons  careful  search  shfiuld  Ik?  made  for  traces  of  prema- 
ture <iecay,  for  indications  of  rena!  disease,  or  a  gouty  diathesis, 
etc.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries, 
and  therefore  the  radials,  temporals,  and  other  peripheral  vessels 
shonhl  he  carefully  ]ial]tated  for  evidences  of  thickening  or  for 
nodular  dejx^sits  of  lime-salts. 

It  may  he  necessary  in  some  cases  to  make  an  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  of  the  retina!  artery  for  the  signs  of  sclerotic  change 
which  are  said  to  first  manifest  themselves  in  this  situation.  The 
physician  should  note  the  apiK^arance  or  not  of  premature  whiten- 
ing of  tlie  hair,  and  examine  tlie  texture  of  the  skin.  I  have  more 
than  once  ohservcfl  that  persons  vnXh  a  strong  suspicion  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  have  a  skin  that  has  lost  its  elasticity 
and  feels  pecidiarly  soft,  as  is  often  tlie  case  in  the  aged* 

The  examiner  should  scrutinize  the  fingers  and  ears  for  chalky 
defMisits,  and  the  nails  for  those  longitudinal  ridges  said  to  be 
indicative  of  the  gouty  state.  In  this  way  valuable  bints  may 
often  l>e  obtained. 

The  urine  should  be  analyzed  carefnlly,  and  repeatedly  if  nec- 
essary, for  evidence  of  nephritis,  since  it  is  well  known  that  de- 
generation of  the  myocardium  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
chronic  renal  disease,  particnlarly  the  interstitial  form. 

Minute  inqnirv  into  the  patient's  history  may  elicit  facts  con- 
cerning family  tendencies,  personal  habits,  previous  diseases,  etc., 
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that  may  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  present  malady.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  patient  has  suf- 
fered from  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  or  cardiac  asthma.  The 
significance  of  the  former  in  individuals  past  middle  age  is  very 
diflFerent  from  that  of  anginoid  seizures  in  adults  under  forty, 
especially  women. 

Even  in  spite  of  the  most  painstaking  investigation  and  atten- 
tion to  all  circumstances,  however  trivial,  a  positive  diagnosis  in 
this  class  of  cases  is  not  always  possible  without  awaiting  the 
results  of  therapeutic  management.  If  decay  of  the  heart-muscle 
is  present,  it  will  be  ultimately  shown  by  the  gradual  or  more 
rapid  development  of  symptoms  sufficiently  characteristic  to  settle 
the  diagnosis. 

Aneurysm  of  the  heart  is  only  possible  of  diagnosis  when  it 
is  of  sufficient  size  to  afflict  the  outline  of  cardiac  dulness  in  a 
way  to  suggest  localized  bulging  of  the  heart-wall.  It  is  stated 
that  cardiac  aneurysm  may  be  susjH?cted  when  there  is  a  striking 
disproportion  between  the  force  of  the  cardiac  impulse  at  or  near 
the  apex  and  the  smallness  and  feebleness  of  the  jnilse.  Its  exist- 
ence can  probably  be  determined  by  fluorescopic  examination. 

In  most  cases  of  cardiuc  rupture  its  o<*currence  can  only  be 
suspected  but  not  detennined  before  the  death  of  the  patient.  It 
may  be  surmised  in  cases  running  the  extremely  acute  course  de- 
scribed in  Symptoms.  Physical  signs  ])<)inting  to  fluid  disten- 
tion of  the  pericardium,  with  a  pale,  anxious  countenance,  a  small, 
feeble,  irregular,  it  may  be  intermittent  j)ulse,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  profound  sliiXfk,  furnish  strong  evidence  that  rupture  of 
the  heart-wall  has  taken  place.  If  life  is  sufficiently  prolonged 
a  correct  diagnosis  is  often  i)()ssible,  but  when  death  occurs  within 
a  few  minutes  the  physician  can  rarely  do  more  than  conjecture 
the  occurrence  of  ru])ture. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  myocarditis  is  larg(»ly  a  matter  of 
probabilities,  since  there  are  no  ])athogiioiuonic  signs  of  the  con- 
dition. Physical  examination  may  disclose  certain  gross  changes, 
as  hypertrophy  or  dihitaticm,  or  a  combination  of  both,  and  pathol- 
ogy teaches  that  such  hearts  are  as  a  rule  more  or  less  degenerated, 
but  we  possess  no  means  of  determining  outside  the  dead-house  to 
what  extent  the  heart-muscle  is  diseased  or  the  precise  nature  of 
its  degeneration.    The  majority  of  elderly  individuals  who  consult 
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us  Ixjcaiise  of  canliat^  syinptfmiH  do  not  suffer  from  the  couse- 
quences  of  rheiiinatic  eiirlocanlitis  as  <lo  the  youug.  They  pre- 
sent evideuce  of  cardiae  incompetence;  of  thiB  we  eau  he  certaiu, 
but  conceruing  the  state  of  the  myocanlium  we  must  take  niudi 
for  grail teiL 

Prognosis. — Tliis  depends  upon  the  cause,  the  degree  of  the 
hypertrophy,  aud  tlie  state  of  the  heart-muscle.  If  the  liigh  pulse- 
tension  is  due  to  luxna  consumption,  and  the  individiuil  is  young 
and  robust,  correction  of  his  habits  may  lessen  j>cnnplu*ral  resist- 
ance, and  may  retard,  if  not  wliollv  ]U'Ovent,  development  of  car- 
diac inadequacy*  In  cases  of  advanced  renal  or  vascular  disease 
there  are  two  dangers:  occurrence  of  apoplexy  and  the  hreakdo%\'Ti 
of  the  heart  under  conditions  of  unwonted  strain.  If  the  cause, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  persistent  aii<l  not  amenable  to  treatmentj 
the  ultimate  pntgnosis  is  unfavouralde,  because  there  will  at 
length  come  a  limit  to  the  liyi>ertrophy  and  tlie  heart-wall  will 
give  way, 

S<3  long  as  the  myocardium  is  functionally  liealthy^ — that  is, 
receives  sutticient  nourishments — ^the  hypertrophy  proves  a  pre- 
servative measure;  but  wlien  incouipetence  sets  in,  the  most  fa- 
vourable management  can  i\o  m*  rnxire  than  defer  the  evil  day. 
Palpitation,  and  particularly  intenniltenee  of  the  pulse,  are  unfa- 
vourable signs;  they  nuiy  lye  the  first  evidence  that  the  heart  is 
yielding  to  the  uTiequal  struggle,  or  by  occasioning  incomplete 
emptying,  and  hence  distention  of  the  cardiac  chambers,  they 
may  hasten  flin  coming  on  of  dilatation. 

In  forming  a  prognosis  in  any  given  case  one  must  take  into 
consideration  also  the  age  and  temperament  of  the  patient,  and 
the  state  of  his  general  nutrition.  The  younger  the  patient  and 
the  greater  his  self-eontrob  the  better  his  prospects  of  maintaining 
compensatory  hypertrophy  an<l  the  less  the  likelihrMid  of  injury 
from  excesses,  emotional  nr  (Otherwise.  The  further  one  gets  be- 
yond middle  age  the  stronger  the  probability  of  the  cardiac  in- 
sufficiency being  due  to  myi^canlial  degeneration,  and  of  the 
obstacle  to  circulation  proving  too  much  for  the  weakened  heart- 
walls. 

\Vlien  serious  symptoms  at  length  set  in  there  is  small  pros- 
pect of  medical  skill  being  aide  to  <lo  more  than  patch  up  the  crip- 
pled heart.     In  a  word,  the  prognosis  depends  upon  the  relation 
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existing  between  the  demands  made  upon  the  heart  and  its  ability 
to  respond.  It  is  therefore  almost  entirely  a  question  of  eardiae 
nutrition.  The  younger  the  individual  the  less  the  likelihood  of 
serious  degenerative  changes,  but  after  middle  age  such  changes 
are  usually  present  and  compensatory  hyjwrtrophy  is  rarely  re-es- 
tablished after  it  has  once  seriously  given  way.  One  should  make 
a  careful  study,  therefore,  of  the  condition  of  the  vascular  coats, 
as  they  furnish  presumable  indication  of  the  state  of  the  heart- 
muscle.  Nevertheless,  experience  teaches  that  the  latter  may  be 
extensively  diseased  while  the  arteries  appear  healthy.  The  de- 
tection of  the  gallop-rhythm  over  one  or  the  other  ventricle,  most 
often  the  left,  is  of  evil  import,  as  it  indicates  a  loss  of  muscu- 
lar tone  and  either  incipient  or  fully  developed  dilatation.  In 
the  cardiac  inadequacy  of  chronic  nephritis  this  symptom  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  a  not  very  distant  termination  of  the  case. 

In  coronary  sclerosis  the  prognosis  is  most  grave.  We  pos- 
sess no  means  of  ascertaining  the  lo(*ation  and  extent  of  degenera- 
tion, and  hence  cannot  say  whether  life  will  persist  a  single  hour. 
Indeed,  a  person  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  can 
never  be  sure  of  his  life  from  one  moment  to  another.  He  may 
live  for  years,  and  he  may  die  suddenly  when  apparently  in  the 
best  of  health. 

The  occurrence  of  angina  pectoris  makes  prognosis  doubly 
bad.  In  acute  and  subacute  cases  death  is  not  likely  to  be  long 
deferred,  and  except  in  the  most  acute  forms,  which  are  usually 
rapidly  fatal,  no  one  can  venture  to  predict  the  length  of  life. 
Chronic  forms  of  coronary  sclerosis  may  persist  for  many  years 
with  ever-recurring  attacks  of  angina.  As  a  rule  it  may  he  stated 
that  the  more  easily  and  frequently  pain  is  induced  the  graver  is 
the  prognosis. 

The  arrhythmic  form  of  chronic  mvix'nrditis  is  apt  to  run  a 
very  chronic  course,  whereas  those  showing  attacks  of  cardiac 
asthma  or  of  acute  pulmonary  a»dema  are  in  danger  of  terminat- 
ing abruptly  in  such  an  attack.  The  development  of  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration  is  in  most  instances  an  indicaticm  that  the  end 
is  not  far  off  (see  article  on  this  type  of  breathing).  Syncopal 
attacks  are  likewise  of  evil  ]K)rtent,  owing  to  the  (hniger  of  sudden 
deatli  from  asystolism  at  such  times. 

The  cardiac  insufficiency  of  IJright's  disease  and  diabetes  is  of 
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particularly  great  gravity,  since  tbe  abnoriiially  high  piilse-ten- 
simi,  which  h  tht;  causae  of  the  cardiac  eiiiharrassinent,  cannot  he 
removetl,  and  prevents  the  left  ventricle  from  regaining  its  lost 
power,  A  serious  hreakduwn  in  this  class  of  canes,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  be  irreparable. 

Finally,  the  prognosiB  is  also  deterniinod  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sclerotic  changes  in  the  kidneys,  lungs,  and  liver,  since 
the  healthier  the.^e  organs  tlie  lesi^  the  strain  upon  the  diseased 
heart,  Chroftic  fjiLslritis^  with  its  flatulent  distention  of  tlie  hol- 
low viscera,  influences  prognosis  both  through  mechanical  pres- 
sure and  the  generation  of  injurious  toxines. 

Acute  bronehitiB  or  other  illnes.flies,  in  particular  pneiunonia 
^nd  inthienza,  nuist  always  till  the  medical  attendant  with  alarm, 
nee  it  requires  but  little  to  throw  the  balance  one  way  or  tbe 
other  in  these  eases,  and  acute  infections  are  very  liable  to  prove 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  eases  of  chronic  myocarditis, 
whiclij  without  such  an  intercurrent  affection,  might  have  persisted 
for  years  longer.  Conditions  of  environment  also  affect  prognosis, 
an  individual  who  is  able  to  spend  his  winters  in  a  mild  climate 
and  avail  himself  of  all  other  mciins  of  warding  off  injurious  in- 
fluences being,  ceteris  paribus,  likely  to  live  longer  than  he  who  is 
eomixdled  to  toil  on  for  his  daily  bread. 

In  conclusion  may  be  quoted  Huclmrd's  emjihatic  statement 
concerning  cases  of  my(»eardial  disease:  "Their  evolution  is 
latent,  their  beginnings  insidious,  their  course  paroxysmal,  their 
progress  interrupted,  their  visceral  complications  various,  and 
their  explnsions  of  cardiac  insufliciency  are  sudden." 

Treatment. — This  must  be  considered  first  with  regard  to 
preservation  of  cardiac  competence,  and  second  with  reference  to 
the  stage  in  which  heart- jKtwer  is  either  showing  signs  of  failure 
or  has  actually  l>een  lost — pronounced  cardiac  insufficiency. 
Medical  aid  is  not  sought  eo  long  as  the  myocardium  is  adequate, 
and  if  the  discovery  of  hypertrophy  is  made,  it  is  ordy  by  accident. 
When,  however,  such  discovery  is  made,  it  should  be  the  physi- 
cian's duty  to  call  the  patient's  attention  to  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing him  in  the  future,  and  to  show  him  how  his  habits  of  life  are 
likely  to  affect  his  heart. 

The  management  is  now  along  the  line  of  prevention;  patients 
who  habitually  eat  or  drink  too  much  nmst  have  the  evils  of  glut- 
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tony  explained  to  them,  and  be  put  upon  a  diet  that  will  not  over- 
tax kidneys,  vessels,  and  heart.  The  man  who  takes  little  or  no 
exercise,  and  is  too  rapidly  gaining  weight,  must  be  sent  to  the 
gymnasium  to  be  put  in  training,  or  must  be  made  to  walk  more 
and  ride  less. 

//  vessels  are  sound  and  heart  still  competent  there  is  noth- 
ing better  for  such  patients  than  moderate  bicycling,  tennis,  ball- 
playing,  etc.  If  such  sports  are  thought  too  vigorous,  there  is 
golf,  which  is  an  ideal  form  of  exercise,  since  it  trains  the  eyes 
and  muscles  without  subjecting  weak  organs  to  undue  strain. 
Those  with  corpulent,  flabby  abdomen  are  much  benefited  by  a 
course  of  massage  and  Swedish  movements.  The  processes  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  are  improved,  and  constipation,  if 
present,  is  generally  corrected. 

Gouty  individuals  or  persons  suffering  from  defective  excre- 
tion usually  derive  benefit  from  a  semi-weekly  or  a  weekly  Turk- 
ish bath.  This  not  only  increases  elimination,  but  lessens  blood- 
pressure.  This  seems  especially  beneficial  to  i>ersons  addicted  to 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  If  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy 
is  not  preventable,  or  if  vascular  and  renal  changes  are  pro- 
nounced, then  patients  should  be  frankly  informed  of  their  con- 
dition, and  warned  against  undue  muscular  effort,  or  whatever 
may  serve  as  an  additional  and  unnecessary  strain  to  the  heart- 
muscle.  Arterial  and  kidney  disease  call  for  still  greater  strict- 
ness in  the  matter  of  diet. 

A  highly  nitrogenous  dietary  often  serves  to  intensify  the 
already  existing  high  arterial  tension,  while  a  vegetarian  diet,  or 
one  bordering  thereon,  lowers  blood-pressure. 

Digestive  disturbance  and  constipation  must,  if  possible,  be 
corrected,  since  they  not  only  increase  arterial  tension,  but  may 
produce  palpitation  and  intermittence,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on, 
may  ultimately  impair  the  integrity  of  the  heart-muscle,  which 
in  this  stage  it  is  our  aim  to  presence. 

Cardiac  tonics,  especially  digitalis,  arc  not  needed  at  this 
time,  and  if  administered  are  likely  to  do  harm.  Our  attention 
is  to  be  addressed  not  to  the  heart  itself,  but  to  its  protection  from 
all  injurious  influences. 

Unless  induced  acutely  by  severe  heart-strain,  signs  of  inade- 
quacy begin  to  declare  themselves  slowly  and  at  first  very  insidi- 
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ously,  so  that  the  nianageiuont  iiiaj  be  said  to  pass  almost  iiii- 
pcrceptihlv  into  tlif  treatment  of  syiiiijtoms  direeny  due  to: 

Commencimj  Loss  of  H ear t-potrrf\— Among  the  earliest  sijLpis 
of  this  seei>nd  stai^e  !nay  he  taehyeardia  and  pnI|iitatioiL  Tliese 
do  not.  imlieate  exeessivc  hyiiertrophy,  for  aiieh  Joes  not  exist, 
but  are  tokens  tliat  the  organ  is  fint!ing  its  work  too  lieavy. 
Therefore  an  attempt  sliould  be  imnh  to  discover  and  remove 
possible  sources  of  irritation  and  iiicreaHcd  iMTiplieral  resistance 
before  aeuuite  or  veratnim,  di^italisj  or  stru]>lianthus  are  pre- 
serilied.  The  farmer  are  powerful  cardiac  depressents  and  must 
hf'  used  carefully,  but  in  the  past  tliree  years  have  been  eiuployed 
by  nie  frequently.  Tlic  precise  indications  for  their  use  cannot  Ije 
stated,  but  seem  to  be  a  dnujua^rously  high  blood-pressure  with  con- 
sequent strain  of  tlie  heart- walls, 

A  too  rapid  or  vinlr  ut  action  of  the  heart  in  this  stage  uuiy  l>e 
due  to  digestive  disorders,  constipation,  or  faidty  elimination 
which  raise  blood-jiressure  and  hence  sul>side  with  removal  of  the 
cause.  To  this  end  I  find  very  satisfactory  a  j^eriodic  dose  of 
calomel,  or  blue  pill  fidlowed  by  an  aperient  water. 

It  may  he  well  tt>  restrict  the  diet  by  cutting  down  the  r«/d 
meats  and  limiting  the  total  amount  of  water  and  otln-r  fluids 
wluch  is  taken  by  the  patient.  The  former  raise  pulsotenston 
by  reason  of  their  extractives,  while  the  latter  (Jistend  the  stom- 
ach and  abdominal  vessels,  thus  increasing  the  strain  on  the  left 
ventricle. 

ShonhJ  blood -|»ressn re  still  be  too  high,  it  nuiy  In*  reduced  by 
one  of  the  nitrites  m'  by  an  iodide.  Three  to  five  grains  of  potas- 
sium iodide  may  be  given  in  esse'ncc  of  pepsin  after  meals  wdth- 
out  disturbing  I  lie  stomach,  or  nitroglycerin,  "ririr  of  a  grain,  may 
he*  given  every  tliree  hours.  Erytbnd  is  said  to  he  more  lasting 
in  its  effects  on  the  arterioles,  hut  this  advantage  has  not  seemed 
to  me  sufficient  to  conqiensate  for  its  greatly  increased  cost. 

Shouhl  such  treatment  fail  to  control  cardiac  action,  then  it  is 
well  U)  resort  to  digitalis  or  allied  renu'cijes.  They  may  be  given 
in  conjunction  with  inm,  arsenious  acid,  or  strychnine. 

Gentle  exercise  is  now^  very  beneficial  by  its  action  on  the 
heart  and  vascular  system. 

It  causes  dilatation  of  the  intermuscular  arterioles,  promotes 
venous  flow,  and  thus  tends  to  restore  circulatory  equilibrium,  re- 
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moves  waste  prcxhiets  from  the  tissues,  and  flushes  the  heart-muscle 
with  freshly  oxygenated  blood.  This  explains  why  patients  who 
feel  pnwordial  oppression  uix)n  starting  out  for  a  walk  often  ex- 
perience a  sense  of  relief  and  well-being  after  their  exercise  has 
"  wanned  tliem  up,"  as  they  say. 

Gentle  pedestrian  exercise  is  to  be  reconmiended,  therefore,  in 
this  stage  of  commencing  cardiac  incom|>etence,  but  under  certain 
restrictions.  Patients  must  be  cautioned  to  begin  their  walk  at  a 
slow  pace,  and  to  increase  their  sj)eed  only  as  they  find  exercise 
and  breathing  grow  easier.  Walking  against  a  cold  or  strong 
wind  is  very  trying,  and  on  such  days  they  should  walk  with  and 
not  in  the  face  of  such  wind.  The  carrying  of  heavy  parcels  is  to 
be  forbidden,  and  the  restraint  of  trunk  or  Hmbs  by  tight  clothing 
is  inadmissible. 

The  ascent  of  stairs  and  liills  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
failing  heart,  and  should  be  avoideiL  Oertel's  plan  of  hill-climb- 
ing is  to  be  advised  only  for  patients  whose  hearts  still  retain  a 
fair  measure  of  their  integrity  and  whose  judgment  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  principle  underlying  this  mode  of  treatment  consists 
in  the  ascent  of  gentle  inclines  at  a  rate  of  spewed  that  does  not 
cause  dyspncra  or  palpitation.  Only  when  such  acclivity  can  be 
surmounted  with  ease  is  a  steeper  grade  to  be  allowed.  If  hill- 
climbing  is  done  so  as  not  to  occasion  respiratory  or  circulatory 
embarrassment,  the  heart-walls  are  gradually  strongthened  and  a 
tendency  to  dilatation  is  overcome.  This  form  of  (^x(^rcise  requires 
excellent  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  patient  lest  he  overdo,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  ])hysician  in  the  selection  of  suitable  cases. 

Another  kind  of  cardiac  exercise  not  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, and  suited  to  a  larger  nunilwr  of  cases  Ix^causes  its  effects 
can  be  more  accurately  gauged,  are  the  **  resistance  exercises," 
which  were  described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Treat- 
ment of  Valvular  Disease.  Tf  g(>lf  is  permitted  to  patients  in  this 
stage  of  deficient  cardiac  power  it  should  be  restricted  to  put- 
ting, or  at  most  to  the  ])laying  of  a  limited  number  of  holes. 
Whatever  the  form  of  outdoor  exercise*  uHowcmI,  the  following 
restrictions  should  be  imj^osed :  (1)  Patients  must  not  exer- 
cise immediately  after  eating,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  • 
rest  being  determined  by  the  deirree  of  onnliac  weakness.  In 
most  cases  patients  should  remain  quiet  for  at  least  an  hour,  and 
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when  the  heart  is  feeble  Fracntzel  dtxis  not  allow  exercise  before 
tbree  or  four  hours  after  a  meal.  (2)  Walking  or  other  exercise 
should  not  be  indulged  in  to  tlie  point  of  fatigue.  In  some  easea 
indeed  it  should  be  for  only  a  short  period,  several  times  repeated 
during  the  day.  (3)  In  eases  showiiig  decided  indications  of  a 
threatened  loss  of  adequacy,  rest  in  a  reenmbent  posture  must  be 
insisted  on  at  the  close  of  exercise. 

As  our  aim  at  this  time  is  to  prevent  the  heart  from  liecoming 
still  more  taxed  in  its  labours,  and  blood-pressure  is  increasetl  by 
hearty  feeding,  it  is  neeessary  to  restrict  the  diet.  It  is  quantity 
even  more  than  quality  that  is  hanuful,  and  hence  patients  should 
be  told  to  eat  liglitly.  To*j  much  liquid  raises  blood-pressure  in 
the  abdominal  vessels,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  restrict  it  to  8 
or  at  most  10  ounces  with  each  meal*  Alcoholic  stimulants,  if 
[>ermitted  at  all,  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  light,  dry  wine,  or  still 
better  of  a  modicum  of  whisky,  largely  diluted  with  water.  To* 
baeeo  is  to  be  allowed  in  great  moderation,  a  small  light  cigar  or 
a  single  pijK^ful  i»f  mild  tobacco  after  meals.  Huchard,  Fraent- 
zel,  Krehl,  and  otliers  are  very  strenuous  in  their  opix>sition  to 
strong  Havana  cigars  on  the  ground  that  they  augment  arterial 
tension,  and  state  that  many  middleaged  men  with  weak  hearts 
find  out  for  themselves  that  they  are  obliged  to  substitute  mild 
domestic  cigars  for  the  heavy  Havana  ones  to  which  iliey  have 
been  accustomed. 

Excesses  of  all  kinds  are  injurious,  and  these  patients  are  to 
lx>  wanie<l  against  the  harmful  effect  of  frequent  sexual  indul- 
gence. Indeed,  the  principle  that  must  govern  the  daily  life  of 
these  individuals  is  moderation  in  all  things.  If  patients  give  due 
}K»ed  to  the  doctor's  admonitions  they  nuiy  succeed  in  holding  their 
hearts  in  statu  quo  for  a  considerable  time.  Unfortimately,  how- 
ever,  the  tendency  of  myocardial  decay  is  downward,  and  hence 
w©  are  called  on,  soon  or  late^  to  institute  active  treatment  for  the 
ndief  of  sMnptoras  which  mark  the  arrival  of  the  third  stage. 

Cardiac  Incompetence  Pronounced, — ^Venous  and  visceral 
congestion  now  begins  to  manifest  itself,  and  calla  for  the  more 
vigorous  and  frequent  use  of  cathartic  remedies*  It  is  also  gen- 
erally ntH'cssary  to  resort  to  cardiac  tonics,  and  of  these  digitalid 
heads  the  list,  although  strophanthus,  spartein,  convallaria,  adonis 
vernalis,  and  caffeino  are  all  useful.    Whenever  digitalis  ia  admiil- 
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isterod  to  a  patient  who  exhibits  high  piilf^e-tension,  particularly  if 
thia  dejwnds  on  arteriiil  thickening,  it  should  always  be  given  in 
conjnnc^tion  with  »n  iodide  salt  or  nitruglyeerin  to  connteniet  its 
effect  on  the  arterioles*  So  long  as  eardiae  weakness  is  not  ex- 
treme the  dose  of  digitalis  may  he  small,  10  drops  of  a  fat-free 
tincture  thrice  daily,  or  15  drops  every  twelve  hours.  Given  in 
this  way  it  may  bo  eimtinued  for  weeks  or  even  mouths  without 
losing  its  effect  or  exhibiting  its  cumulative  action.  In  more  than 
one  instance  of  myocardial  inadequacy  with  stiff  arteries  I  have 
seen  striking  results  follow  the  prolonged  use  of  strophantbus. 
It  is  sometimes  well  to  combine  these  two  remedies,  a  few  drops  of 
each  being  tuken  at  a  dose.  Spartein  sulphate  is  highly  roeom- 
niended  by  the  French  when  the  pulse  is  irregular,  but  although 
I  biive  tried  it  repeatedly  I  have  never  heeu  aide  to  satisfy  myself 
of  its  bcneticial  effect  or  advantage  over  digitalis* 

Stryelinine  is  so  imlispensable  a  heart-tonic  that  I  believe  it 
should  he  takeu  by  this  class  of  cardiopaths  as  regularly  as  is  their 
food.  A  fortieth  or  even  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain  three  times  a 
day  is  not  nt  all  too  much  for  tlie  average  patient. 

The  one  fonu  of  treatment  from  which  I  have  seen  patients 
with  myocardial  insufficiency  derive  most  l)enefit  are  the  natural 
or  artificial  Xaubeini  baths  (see  ]>age  4f>G).  They  should  be  com- 
bined with  resistance  exercises.  In  my  opinion  this  form  of  treat- 
ment is  particularly  adapted  to  this  class  of  cardiopatlis,  and  I 
have  rarely  seen  a  case  of  diUited  hypertrtijihy  which  has  not  Iwen 
improved  by  its  judicious  employment.  I  recall  a  typical  example 
of  this  form  of  heart-disease  in  a  medical  man  of  forty-four,  w^ho 
began  to  manifest  symptoms  of  threatening  dilatation.  His  area 
of  absolute  cardiac  dulness  was  greatly  increased,  particularly  to 
the  left,  and  anything  m<ire  than  irn>derate  exercise  (♦ccasioned  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  discomfort.  Six  weeks  of  Imths  com- 
pletely restored  the  heart's  powder,  and  although  five  years  have 
now  elapsed,  the  debtor  is  still  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  a 
large  and  exacting  |iraetice.  Tlis  professional  calls  have  required 
him  to  daily  climb  many  flights  of  stairs,  and  although  unwonted 
exertion  still  calls  forth  snme  degree  of  breathlessness,  be  has,  by 
keeping  down  his  pulse-tension  through  a  somewhat  restricted  diet 
and  an  occasional  purgative,  never  again  displayed  the  same 
threatening  symptoms.     The  last  time  I  beard  from  him  he  had 
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fftkcn  to  a  bieyole,  and  by  carofiil  riding  succeeded  in  still  further 
strengthening  bis  heart.  At  the  close  of  his  course  of  baths  abso- 
lute duhiess  had  returned  to  normal,  and  the  relative  become 
mauifestlj  reduced.  He  weighed  over  200  pounds,  and  of  courao 
still  has  a  considerable  degree  of  eiirdiae  hypertrophy.  lu  the 
summer  of  IH^Mi  I  treated  by  means  of  baths  and  resistance  exer- 
cises two  middle-aged  gentlemen,  each  witli  enormous  hyper- 
trophy. The  symptom  chiefly  complained  of  by  one  was  great 
pra'cordial  oppressioiij  amounting  almost  to  what  Gairdner  wcndd 
call  "  anginu  sine  (More,''  whenever  walking  was  attempted  about 
an  honr  after  meals.  His  pulse  was  slow  and  tense-,  and  his  heart 
enormously  enlarged.  At  the  end  of  treatment  the  heart  was  not 
much  rediiced  in  size,  but  the  sonnds  were  uuiTjifestly  stronger, 
and  the  pulse  had  become  fuller,  stronger,  and  slightly  more  rapid. 
Ho  then  passed  a  month  at  his  snnnner  cottage,  where  he  daily 
indulged  in  light  earpentering,  and  was  able  to  ascend  the  sandy 
hill  on  which  his  home  stood  without  experiencing  the  former 
discomfort.  A  very  restricted  diet  and  the  ilaily  use  <if  small 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  strophanthus  and  iodide  of  sodium  have 
been  rewarded  by  continued  improvement.  The  second  patient 
also  derived  much  benefit  from  the  baths  and  exercises,  although, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  area  of  deep-seated  cardiac  dulness 
did  not  become  iK'rmanently  diminished.  I  was  frequently  able 
to  detennine  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  heart  following  a  bath, 
and  he  always  experienced  a  sense  of  well-being  and  lightness  in 
the  chest.  In  this  case  there  was  a  very  obstinate  indigestion,  and 
the  urine  always  contained  an  excess  of  solids,  although  it  never 
show<'<l  albumin  or  casts.  II is  pulse  was  for  the  most  part  irregu- 
lar and  intermittent,  seeming  to  be  governed  in  this  respect  by  the 
intestinal  indigestion,  for  every  time  his  digestive  disturbance 
lx*canje  aggravated  his  pulse  grew  more  irregular.  He  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  take  a  course  of  massage  and  Swedish  gymnas- 
tics, with  the  result  that  not  only  did  his  corpulent  abdomen  be- 
come greatly  reduced  in  size,  but  his  digestion  improved,  his  pulse 
became  regular  for  days  together,  and  he  said  he  felt  as  well  as  he 
ever  did  in  his  life.  The  heart,  however,  still  showed  great  en- 
largement. 

In  both  these  cases  a  change  of  habit  as  to  food  and  exer- 
cise lowered  blood-pressure,  treatment  of  the  heart  restored  its 
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conipotenco,  and  threatening  dilatation  was  averted.  I  should  add 
that  all  these  three  patients  continued  their  professional  and  busi- 
ness duties  while  undergoing  treatment. 

In  most  eases  that  have  reached  this  stage  restoration  of  heart- 
power  is  out  of  the  question.  The  problem  confronting  the  physi- 
cian is  how  to  relieve  symptoms  and  iwstjwne  the  final  catas- 
trophe. In  such,  exercise  is  likely  to  do  hann  instead  of  good, 
and  yet  my  experience  has  convinced  me  that  harm  is  also  likely 
to  result  from  a  too  rigid  enforcement  of  rest.  If  the  breakdown 
is  complete,  the  sufferer  may  be  forced  to  remain  in  bed  or  his 
easy  chair.  If  things  have  not  reached  this  pass,  I  believe  it  is 
better  to  allow  the  invalid  to  move  quietly  al)out  his  room  that 
venous  circulation  may  be  aided  by  muscular  contraction  and  the 
deepened  respiration  consequent  upon  this  exercise.  In  some  in- 
stances venous  circulation  may  be  assistcnl  by  gentle  massage,  and 
carefully  c<mductod  rc^sistance  exercises  nuiy,  by  dilating  the 
arterioles,  and  thus  flushing  the  muscles,  helj)  to  unload  the  over- 
distended  heart. 

Romberg  and  Fraentzel  are  l>otli  emphatic  concerning  the  in- 
jury of  too  strictly  enforced  rest  in  chronic  myocarditis,  and  exjxv 
rience  has  convinced  me  of  the  soundness  of  their  advice.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  my  practice  I  used  to  consider  prolonged  rest  indi- 
cated in  all  cases  of  cardiac  incomix?tence  from  whatever  cause, 
but  I  ultimat(?ly  found  that  elderly  individuals,  who  were  not 
suffering  from  valvular  disease,  showed  an  acceleration  of  their 
downward  course  when  they  were  denied  all  exercise  and  kept  rig- 
orously in  bed. 

The  aggravation  of  symptoms  thus  resulting  is  attributed  by 
Komberg  to  the  enervating  effiM'ts  of  inaction,  the  same  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  the  voluntary  muscles  from  disuse.  The 
same  thing  is  observed  in  previously  li(»althy  persons  who  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  IkkI  a  long  time,  from  one  cause  or  another; 
wh(»n  again  permitted  to  get  up  they  not  only  find  their  legs  weak, 
but  the  first  attempt  at  walking  pro<hic(»s  slight  sliortness  of  breath 
and  acc(»kTation  of  the  pulse.  This  (»x])lanatioii  is  in  accordance 
with  that  given  by  Fraentzel,  and  is  doubtless  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes.  In  the  case  of  a  degenerative  liejirt,  there  is  another  reason 
which  1  tliiiik  liolds  goo<l.  When  a  ])aticnt  remains  quiet  in  a 
recumbent  position  the  venous  circulation  is  deprived  of  two  fac- 
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tors  of  gnnit  importtinci'  in  its  inaintemiiico.  These  are  miLSciilnr 
effort  Jiiiil  dee()encd  respiratioiK  Alusoiilar  contraction  uhled  by 
the  venous  valves  exerts  a  pumping  action  on  the  venous  current, 
and  als4>  the  flow  within  the  absorbents.  AlM>lii^h  the  use  of  the 
muscles  and  you  remove  one  of  tJie  well-kno\^^l  causes  of  venous 
circuhition.  Furthermore,  with  rest  in  bed  the  patient  breathes 
more  slowly  and  suiK^rficiallv,  and  hence  blood  is  less  rapidly  aspi- 
rated out  of  the  great  veins  into  the  right  heart,  and  a  second 
iniixjrtant  factor  in  maintaining  venous  flow  is  diminished. 

The  work  of  maintaining  the  eircnlation  now  devolves  upon 
the  heart  even  more  than  under  nonual  cr^nditions,  It  must  con- 
tract juore  powerfulty  that  its  driving  force  may  be  felt  tljrough- 
out  the  entire  circle  propelling  the  blood  onward  in  the  veins.  In 
those  eases  in  whicli  breathlessnesa  on  effort  is  a  pronounced  fea- 
tiire  absolute  rest  for  a  time  may  be  heneficiab  hut  it  will  not  do 
to  lei  these  palicjits  retnain  quiet  for  too  long  a  period. 

The  heart-muscle  is  weak,  and  cannot  be  left  for  too  long  a 
time  to  co]H?  unaided  with  the  lalwur  of  maintaining  adequate 
bli"K><I-flow.  Instead,  therefore,  of  complete  rest,  it  is  l>etter  that 
the  physical  repose  be  interrupted  by  short  ]>eriLMls  of  gentle  exer- 
cise. This  last,  however,  is  to  he  strieUy  controlled.  The  patient 
must  only  be  allowed  to  walk  about  his  room,  or  at  the  most  into 
the  adjoining  room.  Under  no  circumstances  is  he  to  be  allowed 
to  climb  stairs  nor  to  walk  about  soon  after  a  meaL  He  must  he 
ini[»re8sed  with  the  danger  of  jumping  u]i  snddetdy  and  of  hurry- 
ing across  the  room*  If  very  weak,  and  dyspntea  is  considerable, 
lie  had  better  lean  upon  tlie  arm  of  an  attendant  while  taking  hia 
exereises. 

The  patient  should  also  not  he  allowed  to  dress  himself  un- 
tudedj  an<l  he  must  be  instnicted  not  to  strain  at  micturition  or 
defecation,  since,  according  to  Sommerbrodt,  straining  during 
mieh  acts  raises  blood-pressure  reflexly,  and  has  more  than  once 
caused  sudden  diastolic  arrest  of  the  left  ventricle. 

If  massage  is  em])loyed  it  must  not  be  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
unless  very  cautiously,  since  it  raises  blood -pressure.  Also,  if  re- 
fiistance  exercises  form  a  part  of  the  management  at  this  time, 
those  are  not  permissible  which  constrict  the  abdomen  or  ijecessi- 
tate  the  elevation  of  the  arms  to  a  level  above  the  patient*s  head^ 
as  they  are  likely  to  occasion  dyspnoea  and  do  harm. 
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In  the  matter  of  food,  it  is  well  to  reiiieml)er  that  these  patients 
require  a  relatively  small  amount  of  nourishment  on  account  of 
the  enforced  inactivity  of  their  lives.  They  should  consume  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  fluids,  since  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ingest  more 
than  can  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys  because  of  congestion,  and 
only  such  an  amount  is  to  be  allowed  as  is  found  by  actual  trial 
to  promote  the  renal  function.  Sj^ecial  care  is  to  be  had  in  order- 
ing such  foods  as  do  not  induce  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  when  this  occurs  it  must  be  relieved  bv  carmina- 
tives  and  medicines  that  assist  feeble  digestion. 

Of  equal  im|X)rtance  with  the  prevention  of  fermentative  indi- 
gestion is  the  correction  of  constii)ation.  This  is  injurious  not 
only  because  it  nc^cessitates  straining  at  stool,  but  also  on  account 
of  its  raising  arterial  blooil-pressure,  and  thereby  increasing  dys- 
pnoea, and  the  liability  to  attacks  of  angina  pec*toris  and  cardiac 
asthma.  The  patient  should  therefore  take  a  laxative  pill  at  bed- 
time, containing  some  of  the  well-known  combinations  of  aloes, 
cascara,  podophyllin,  rhubarb,  and  coloc»ynth,  or  a  morning 
draught  of  some  aperient  water.  It  will  not  do  to  purge  these 
patients  rei)eatedly  and  violently,  since  there  is  danger  of  aug- 
menting the  already  existing  debility,  and  yet  a  considerable 
degree  of  hepatic  engorgement  may  render  necessary  an  (XK^asional 
sharp  purge. 

Having  in  this  way  endeavoured  to  remove  or  lessen  the  vari- 
ous conditions  which  may  embarrass  heart-action,  the  medical 
adviser  should  next  turn  his  attention  to  those  therai>eutic  meas- 
ures which  usually  afi'ord  a  prosp(»(»t  of  strengthening  the  heart- 
muscle.  Digitalis  is  the  agent  usually  employed  in  this  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  cardiac  debility.  It  should  l)e  prescribed,  however, 
with  care  and  judgment.  If  the  heart-muscle  is  greatly  damaged, 
it  is  not  likely  to  resjxmd  to  the  remedy,  which  will  then  exert 
itself  chiefly  on  the  arterioles.  Through  contraction  of  the  latter 
blood-pressure  is  raised,  so  that  instead  of  strengthening  the  heart 
digitalis  may  actually  increase  its  labour.  If  given  in  such  a  case, 
the  remedy  should  1h»  j)rescribed  in  moderate  doses,  5  or  10  drops 
of  the  tincture,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  its  constricting  effects  on 
the  vessels  should  ho  counteracted  by  nitroglycerin. 

In  coronary  sclerosis  the  nature  of  the  degenerative  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  heart  precludes  the  possibility  of  doing  any- 
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thing  moTO  (liaii  to  relieve  symptoms,  Tu  ihe  most  acute  manifes- 
tations of  tlie  diiJiease,  the  physician,  %vho  has  l^ecn  hastily  sum- 
liioiied,  ia  usually  ablo  to  <lo  mi  more  tlnin  attest  the  fact  of  death. 
In  the  somewhat  less  acutely  fatal  ca^^s  with  nianifestatious  of 
profound  shoek  iiitiuiulation  is  urgently  indicated.  Time  should 
not  bo  lost  by  sending  for  some  favourite  stimulant,  but  use  shoidd 
be  made  of  whatever  is  at  hand.  A  tablet  of  nitroglycerin,  with 
which  every  j>liysician  is  usually  ]irovided,  uuiy  be  placed  upon 
the  tongue;  and  while  an  aftcmliiut  follows  this  with  i  an  ounce 
of  whisky  or  brandy,  tlic  physician  slmuld  inject  under  the  skin 
i  of  a  grain  of  morphine.  Twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  enui' 
jihor,  or  I  a  drachm  of  artjunitie  spirits  of  ammonia^  properly 
diluted,  is  als<i  an  etiieient  stimulant,  and  may  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  twenty  minutes,  lleanwhilej  members  of  the  family 
should  fill  bottles  with  hot  water  and  jdace  them  about  the  boily 
and  limbs  of  the  patient,  who  is  then  to  be  wrapped  in  blankets. 
A  liot  bag  or  bottle  should  also  be  placed  at  the  prsi'cordium- 

By  theso  and  other  means  every  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  restore 
the  failing  circulation.  In  some  eases,  unfortunately,  all  efforts 
are  vmavailing,  but  should  the  patient  rally  somewhat,  siimulatiou 
is  to  be  t*»>ntinm'd  in  such  doses  and  iit  such  intervals  us  will  main- 
tain the  IreartV  action.  If  after  the  lapse  <>f  a  few  liours  it  be 
thought  In'st  to  administer  food  to  the  patient,  this  should  be 
litjuid  and  hot,  as  a  cupful  of  soup  or  liot  milk,  to  which  tlie  am- 
monia, wdiisky,  or  brandy  nuiy  Iw  added.  It  may  now  be  well  to 
order  strychnine  hyjjodermically,  in  tb>scs  of  ;|^  ar  ^0  of  a  grain 
every  two  or  throe  hours;  but  tligitalis,  stropbanthus,  and  the 
like  are  contra-indicated  or  are  U>  be  given  cautiously. 

If  the  initial  symptom  is  an  attack  of  angimi  pectoris,  nitro- 
glycerin, 1  minim,  and  |  of  a  grain  of  morphine  under  the  skin, 
will  prolxably  afford  relief,  and  may  be  followed  liy  hot  whisky, 
and  hot  ap]i!ications  to  the  extremities  and  priecordium,  the  subse- 
qntmt  use  of  stimulants  being  left  to  the  judgnrient  of  tlio  attend- 
ing physician* 

In  suhacute  rases^  which  run  their  course  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at 
the  most  in  a  few  months,  the  serious  changes  which  the  heart- 
muscle  has  im<b'rgone  place  the  restoration  of  compensation  out 
of  the  question.  Both  the  physician  and  patient  must  concern 
themselves  witli  such  measures  as  tend  to  make  the  downward 
87 
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career  as  slow  as  possible.  What  strength  the  lieart  still  retains 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  and  all  unnecessary  demands  upon 
it  studiously  avoided. 

The  management  of  chronic  cases  of  coronary  sclerosis  is  also 
largely  preventive  and  symptomatic,  but  there  is  often  enough  re- 
serve i)ower  left  in  the  organ  for  considerable  improvement  fol- 
lowing measures  calculated  to  r.nnstate  the  heart-muscle  to  a  lim- 
ited degree.  Exercise  and  diet  must  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
that  apjdy  to  the  more  severe  cases,  although  as  time  progresses 
and  the  heart  ap|>ears  to  gain  strength  these  restrictions  do  not 
need  to  1k»  so  rigorously  enforced.  The  i)atient  should  be  made  to 
understand,  however,  that  upon  his  obedience  to  the  physician's  in- 
stnictions,  and  his  care  in  avoiding  unwise  effort  as  well  as  ex- 
cesses in  eating  or  any  other  kind,  depends  his  hojK?  of  prolonging 
life.  In  such  cases  more  depends  ui)on  habit  and  daily  routine 
than  upon  remedies.  It  is  often  interesting  to  observe  how  true  it 
is  that  these  patients  can  only  learn  by  jKjrsonal  experience  the 
wisdom  which  their  physician  has  vainly  tried  to  teach  them. 
They  may  be  repeatedly  and  emphatically  warned  against  infrac- 
tion of  rules  of  diet  and  exercise,  l(\st  th(\y  therel)y  bring  on  a 
paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris,  or  aggravate  the  already  existing 
dyspntea,  and  yet  so  soon  as  symptoms  that  serve  as  a  monitor 
have  be(;ome  less(»ned,  they  think  they  can  allow  themselves  more 
latitude  and  commit  some  indiscretion. 

A  speedy  return  of  angina  or  cardiac  asthma  brings  them  'to 
their  senses,  and  they  are  again  n^ady  to  submit  to  any  restriction. 
The  going  and  coming  of  these  patients  must  l>e  ordered  by  their 
medical  adviser,  who  therefore  sliould  keep  them  under  surveil- 
lance that  he  may  discover  early  signs  of  impending  trouble,  and 
take  prompt  action  accordingly. 

Aliack's  of  cardiac  asthma  are  most  surely  and  (piickly  allevi- 
ated by  hypodermic  injections  of  J  of  a  grain  of  morphine 
cond)ined  with  ^^o  <>f  atropine.  A  ja'ompt  effect  is  more  surely 
obtained  by  throwing  the  medicine  int(>  the  arm  instead  of  the 
leg.  The  relief  thus  afforded  is  sometimes  nhnost  miraculous 
within  a  few  niinut(»s,  the  patient  being  able  to  lie  down  and  fall 
into  a  r(»f resiling  slumber.  In  the  less  severe  forms  of  cardiac 
asthma  the  administration  of  the  morphine  at  10  or  11  i\  m.  will 
often   carry   tlu^  sufferer  through   the  night  without  one  of  his 
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dreaded  attacks.  The  remedy  is  never  so  efficiently  administered 
in  any  other  way  as  under  the  skin^  and  the  dose  should  be  as 
small  as  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  This  will  rarely  be  less 
than  i  of  a  grain,  which  dose  should  be  administered  nightly  with- 
out increase.  Should  it  be  thought  best  for  any  reason  to  with- 
hold this  remedy,  then  insonmia  may  be  overcome  by  paralde- 
hyde, chloralamide,  and  bromide  together,  or  by  sulphonal. 

The  treatment  of  cardiac  asthma  is  of  a  necessity  that  of  the 
paroxysm  and  the  protection  of  the  patient  against  influences 
which  may  precipitate  an  attack.  If  Cohnheim's  explanation  of 
its  mode  of  production  is  correct — namely,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
temporary  increase  of  left-ventricle  weakness,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  systoles  are  relatively  feebler  than  those  of  the  right — 
then  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  protection  of  the  degenerated 
left  heart  against  conditions  which  by  raising  arterial  tension 
tend  to  overjyower  the  left  ventricle.  Blood-pressure  may  be  in- 
juriously raised  by  the  horizontal  position  of  sleep  without  other 
factors,  and  the  augmentation  of  i>eripheral  resistance  thus  in- 
duced serves  to  overstrain  this  relatively  too  weak  portion  of  the 
heart.  We  cannot  abolish  the  need  for  sleej),  nor  can  the  patient 
be  required  to  pass  his  nights  in  an  easy  chair,  but  we  can  guard 
him  against  other  harmful  influences,  as  constipation  and  flatulent 
distention  of  the  bowels.  The  former  raises  blood-pressure  in  the 
aortic  system;  and  the  latter  exerts  injurious  pressure  upon  the 
weakened  heart. 

Dropsy  is  to  be  combated  in  the  usual  way,  by  an  infusion  of 
digitalis  or  diuretin-Knoll,  as  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of 
oedema  from  valvular  disease. 

The  physician  is  not  infrc(iuently  called  to  see  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  excessive  distention  of  the  right  heart,  consequent  it 
may  be  upon  the  rapid  giving  way  of  hypertrophy.  Two  lines  of 
treatment  are  open  to  him :  a  resort  of  free  catharsis  by  some  one 
of  the  drastic  purgatives,  as  elaterium,  or  to  venesection.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  sjK'edy  rc^liof  often  following  the  abstraction 
of  16  to  20  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  if  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms  or  the  patient's  exhaustion  make  the  medical  man 
hesitate  to  administer  a  drastic  cathartic,  no  objection  can  be 
urged  against  tlic^  (>]>ening  of  a  vein  and  the  letting  of  blood. 
The  relief  thus  afforded  is  justification  enough  for  the  procedure. 
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Moreover,  tliis  operation  can  then  l>e  followed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  elateriuni,  jalap,  or  any  other  hydragogue  cathartic. 

In  a  case  of  extreme  dilatatitm  of  the  heart,  seen  for  the  first 
time  it  may  l>e,  in  this  dire  condition,  the  administration  of  largo 
doses  of  digitalis,  before  having  depleted  the  heart  and  venous 
system  by  venesection  or  hydragogue  catharsis,  is  bad  practice. 
Thus  overdistended,  the?  heart  cann(»t  respond  to  the  drug  and  only 
struggles  vainly  to  j>erform  its  work,  like  the  j)oor  horse  that  in 
resjKUise  to  blows  strives  in  vain  to  draw  the  too  heavy  load  up 
hill.  So  it  is  with  the  overburdened  heart.  It  may  be  better  in 
some  cases  to  administer  diflFusible  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  cam- 
j)hor,  ether,  and  tlie  like,  Iwfore  prescribing  digitalis,  and  only 
ordvY  the  latter  after  the  jnilse  has  been  imj)roved  in  strength  and 
volume  by  ammonia,  etc. 

Dropsical  accumulation  in  the  senuis  cavities  may  lx>  with- 
drawn by  aspiration,  often  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer.  Such  a 
pnKMMlure  is  of  course  not  calculated  to  help  jwrmanently;  it 
may,  however,  by  less<»ning  pressure  for  a  short  time,  enable  the 
heart  to  respond  to  stimulatitm.  When  at  length  all  measures 
have  been  tried  and  found  of  no  penuanent  Iwnefit,  the  medical 
attendant  nuiy  then  resort  to  opium  in  some  one  of  its  many  forms 
to  lessen  the  patient's  sufferings.  If  we  cannot  promote  restora- 
tion to  health,  we  are  justified  in  protlucing  euthanasia.  It  is  a 
l)hysician's  duty  to  prolong  life,  T  presume;  but  I  have  seen  pa- 
tients kept  alive  for  days  by  drugs  when  it  seemed  to  me  it  would 
have  been  far  kinder  not  to  prolong  the  struggle  after  it  became 
manifest  that  the  end  was  not  far  off. 
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Morbid  Anatomy.—  In  lijiK^rtrophy  tlie  heart-miisele  is  in- 
creased  in  thic^knesg  and  weiglit.  II ypi*r trophy  uf  the  organ  as  a 
whole  is  judged  by  iU  weitrht,  wliile  fbjit  nf  u  ^in^le  chamber  is 
b«?ttor  estimak'd  hy  a  nieasiirr-nient  of  th<^  tliickne^s  of  its  walls. 
This  increase  in  size  aeenis,  actM»rding  to  tlio  hitest  investigations, 
to  be  dejK*iidfnt  on  an  increase  in  the  t*ize  u{  the  individual  niiis- 
clo-tibres.  Aecxtrding  to  Gutrfi,  the  increase  in  breadth  of  tlic 
fibres  is  insiiffii^ient  to  account  for  the  total  increase  in  weight  of 
the  organ,  II*'  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  discrepancy  ran  Ik*  ex- 
plained by  taking  into  consideration  the  increase  in  inrerstitial 
fibrous  tissue  that  is  almost  always  present  in  liypcrtrophied 
beaxtSy  and  also  hy  the  supposition  that  there  is,  with  the  increase 
in  width  of  the  fibre,  a  corresponding  increase  in  length.  These 
two  factors  he  considers  snihcient  to  account  for  the  increase  with- 
ont  supposing  any  nnuicrictd  increase  in  the  fibres,  and  indeed 
evidence  of  the  bitter  is  wanting.  Tlir  Ljucstion  can,  however, 
hartlly  he  considered  settled  ns  yet. 

The  hypertro])hied  ninsele  is  firm,  cuts  with  increased  resist- 
ance, and  is  usually  of  a  deei>red  colour.  Increase  of  muscular 
tissue  without  any  corresjwniling  increase  in  the  blood -supply 
causes  retrograde  changes  to  be  common  in  hyix^rtrophied  hearts, 
and  in  consequence  yellowish  streaks  of  fatty  degeneration,  or 
gray  or  whitish  areas  of  local  fibrosis,  are  not  uncominon.  TJiia 
is  seen  especially  in  the  hypertrophy  accompanying  arteriosclero- 
sis and  renal  disease,  in  which  affections  the  hlood-sujiply  to  the 
myocardium  may  be  reduced  by  reason  of  narrowing  of  the  coro- 
nary vessels. 

The  normal  heart  weighs  about  300  grammes  flO  ounces)  in 
the  male  and  250  gr amines  (S.5  ounces)   in  the  female.     These 
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figures  are  for  individuals  of  the  average  size,  but  of  course  the 
heart  weight  varies  with  that  of  the  whole  body.  In  hypertrophy 
the  weight  may  be  doubled  or  even  tripled.  Stokes  is  said  to 
have  reported  a  heart  weighing  60  ounces,  but  one  weighing  more 
than  600  grammes  (20  ounces)  is  a  very  large  organ.  According 
to  Eichhorst,  a  generally  enlarged  heart  may  attain  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  extend  from  the  right  mamillary  to  the  left  midaxil- 
lary  line.  When  the  left  ventricle  is  chiefly  involved  the  organ 
is  conical  and  its  apex  blunt  and  broad  (Fig.  104).  When  the 
right  chamber  is  also  enlarged  it  assumes  a  more  quadrangular 
form^  and  the  apex  is  formed  wholly  by  the  right  ventricle 
(Plate  III). 

The  papillary  muscles  and  columnar  carnca*  share  in  the  gen- 
eral hyjxjrtrophy,  the  latter  osjHHjially  in  the  right  chamber 
(Osier).  Ilyjiertrophy  may  be  circumscribed,  however,  and  then 
the  trabeculie,  papillary  muscles,  either  conus,  or  one  of  the  au- 
ricular appendices,  may  be  the  seat  of  the  change.  Siieh  local 
hypertrophy  is  not  common  and  probably  is  due  to  trophic  changes 
rather  than  to  any  circulatory  disturbances. 

Post-mortem  rigidity  of  the  heart-muscle  may  simulate  hyper- 
trophy by  causing  the  heart-wall  to  be  thicker  than  normal,  and 
hence  increase  in  weight  is  the  only  trustworthy  sign. 

Concentric  hyportrophy,  or  thickening  of  the  wall  of  a  cham- 
ber without  increase  in  its  capacity,  is  but  rarely  met  with  (Fig. 
10).  It  is  usually  the  result  of  stenosis.  ITypertroijhy  combined 
with  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  chamber — i.  c.,  eccentric  hyper- 
trophy— is  by  far  the  more  usual  condition.  When  such  a  heart 
comes  to  autopsy,  the  dilatation  lias,  as  a  rule,  broken  down  the 
hypertrophy  and  is  the  predominating  feature. 

For  the  pur])oses  of  coniparisoii,  I  give  the  following  figures, 
quoted  by  Eichhorst,  from  Thonia's  tables: 

Weight  of  Heart 

Until  the  end  of  the  first  year 37  grammes. 

Second  to  fifth  year r)0  to    70 

Sixth  to  tenth  year 70  to  115 

Eleventh  to  fifteentli  yonr VM)  to  205 

Sixteenth  to  twontiotli  yotxr 218  to  254 

Twenty-first  to  tliirtirtli  year 2«M)  to  294 

Thirty-first  to  fiftieth  y^ar 207  to  308 

Fiftieth  to  sixty-fifth  year 308  to  332 

Sixty-fifth  to  cighty-fiftli  year 332  to  303 
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Eicliliorst  also  fumisbcs  tlic  following  tabic  from  Bizot: 


In  males.  In  femalt's. 


MilliinHrw.  MiUinirtm. 

LeuKth  of  the  heiirt !  85  to    W)         80  10  85 

Widtliof  the  heart '  92  to  105         85  to  l« 

Thickness  of  the  heart I  30  to    35 

Thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  base !  10. 1 

Thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  middle 11.6 

Thickness  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  base I  4.5 

Thickness  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  middle I  3.1 

Thickness  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  apex I  2.5 

Thickness  of  the  StTptum  ventriculorum  at  the  middle. .  11.0 


30  to  35 
9.8 
10.8 
3.7 
2.8 
2.1 
9.0 


Etiology. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  rarely  met  with 
cliiiieally  except  as  secondary  to  some  other  condition.  Thus  we 
have  sei»n  that  it  is  a  i)art  of  the  i)rocess  styled  chronic  mycx^ar- 
ditis,  and  is  present  also  in  valvular  disease  and  adherent  peri- 
cardium. It  is  often,  though  not  necessarily,  assiK»iated  with 
arteriosclerosis.  These  aiT(»ctions  may  all  he  ranked  among  its 
etiological  factors,  but,  as  it  is  not  of  hypertroi)hy  thus  occasioned 
that  I  intend  now  to  speak,  they  may  be  dismissed  with  this  bare 
mention. 

Ilyj)ertrophy  of  the  whole  heart,  but  chiefly  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, is  an  almost  invariable  sequel  to  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
especially  of  interstitial  nephritis,  although  also  of  the  chronic 
parenchymatous  variety  and,  according  to  Fraentzcd,  of  long- 
standing pyelonephritis.  There  is  persistently  high  pulse-tension 
in  these  cases,  but  there  is  j)robably  some  additional  influence  at 
work  in  the  j)rodu(*tion  of  the  hyj)ertroj)hy — toxjcmia,  it  may  b(^, 
or  atheroma.  Cardiac  hyj)ertrophy  of  this  origin  lu^comes  a  clini- 
cal entity  only  as  it  is  incidentally  discovered  in  ccmnection  with 
the  n(»j>hritis  or  after  indications  of  myocardial  inadeipuicy  have 
dechired  themselves. 

A  much  less  fretpient  but  by  no  means  unimportant  cause  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  congenital  suuillness  of  the 
aorta  or  of  the  (»ntire  arterial  system.  There  is  usually  some 
other  abnonnality,  as  persistence  of  Uotalli's  duct,  whenever  the 
narrowing  is  limit(Ml  to  the  isthmus  of  the  aorta  or  is  extreme;  but 
in  minor  degrees  of  narrowing  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the 
heart-wall  is  the  only  result.  This  condition  is  not  unimportant, 
for^  according  to  German  authors,  it  leads  to  cardiac  incompe- 
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tt'Dco  and  dilatutirm  in  Youiig  soldiers  wlio  are  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  long,  toilsome  marches. 

In  chronie  Bright' s  disease  and  f.'i>iigonital  small nesa  of  the 
aorta,  hy]x*rtrophy  develops  in  e<nisetjiienec  of  ahiutrmal  yieripli- 
eral  resistance,  which  forces  the  heurt-nuisck*  to  perform  extra 
work.  It  therefore  becomes  increased  in  size  (see  Morbid  Anat- 
omy), the  same  as  Joes  a  skeletal  luiiscle  under  like  conditions. 
Yet  the  muscnlar  fibres  coidd  not  grow  in  thickness  and  length 
if  they  did  not  receive  sulticient  nonrishraent,  and  hence  aug- 
mented nntritive  supply  is  iudis|>ensable.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  leads  German  writers  to  regard  the  ctaisnmptiijn  of  inordi- 
nate qnantities  of  beer  as  an  \indoid>ted  canine  of  the  enormous 
hearts  seen  among  excessive  becr-drinkers  of  Bavaria.  The  intake 
of  large  amounts  oi  fluid  alt>ne  would  nut  he  capable  of  producing 
cardiac  liyjK'rtrojihy,  no  niatfer  hnw  greatly  tlwy  increase  periph- 
eral resistance,  but  ciintaining  no  inconsithTable  proportion  uf 
nTitritive  elements,  as  it  does,  the  excessive  consumption  of  beer 
furnislics  all  the  retiuisites  for  the  causation  of  hypertrophy. 

It  is  believed  that  contestants  for  athletic  honours,  particu- 
larly oarsmen  and  professional  bicyclists^  develop  this  form  of 
heart-disease,  and  donbtless  some  of  them  do.  The  hypertrophy  is 
thought  to  result  from  Mie  heart  having  to  overcome  abnormal  pe- 
ripheral resistance  created  by  severe  muscular  effort.  This  is  not 
the  correct  explanation,  since  the  initial  rise  of  blood-pressure  oc- 
casioned by  muscular  contraction  is  later  on  followed  by  a  fall  as 
tlic  intermuscular  arterioles  become  ililated.  Therefore  some 
other  factor  is  responsible  for  the  hypertroidn%  This  may  lie  in 
some  unrecognised  abnormality  of  the  vascular  system,  Imt  in  the 
case  of  professional  wheelmen  and  rowers  is  prolnibly  due  to  the 
constrained  position  they  take  during  tbrir  exertions.  As  seen  in 
the  next  chapter,  the  heart-straiu  of  athletic  contests  is  nuich  more 
likely  to  residi  in  dilatation. 

In  the  case  of  solditTs,  mountaineers,  peddlers,  lalmurers,  or 
others  who  carry  heavy  |>acks  strapped  on  their  shoulders,  the  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  iicart  is  to  be  attril>nted  to  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  respiratory  embarrassment  and  arduous  physical  exertion, 
even  granting  that  there  are  no  such  influences  at  work  as  abuse 
of  alcohol,  atheroma^  etc. 

Bapid  and  violent  action  of  the  heart  of  a  psychical  origin  is 
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also  thought  to  produce  hjyertrophy,  but  it  is  likely  that  tachy- 
cardia and  palpitation  alone  are  incapable  of  such  a  result.  The 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  obser\'ed  in  exophthalmic 
goitre  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  tachycardia  but  to  the  underlying 
condition,  whatever  that  may  be. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  a  sequel  of  various  thf)- 
racic  disorders — i.  e.,  pulmonary  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the 
lungs,  pleuropericardial  adhesions  and  chest  deformity,  as 
kyphoscoliosis.  In  these  conditions  there  is  excessive  peripheral 
resistance  in  the  lesser  circulation  from  compression  or  even  oblit- 
eration of  pulmonary  capillaries.  In  time,  as  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart  suffers,  its  undue  strain  leads  to  dilatation  and  even  to  de- 
generation. 

A  so-called  physiological  hyix>rtrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
said,  especially  by  the  French,  to  take  place  during  ]^regnancy. 
There  probably  does  develop  an  increased  weight  of  the*  heart,  a 
true  hyi^ertrophy  of  the  muscle-fibres,  but  it  is  never  so  consider- 
able as  to  become  of  clinical  importance. 

To  sum  up :  As  remarked  by  Krehl,  the  development  of  hyper- 
trophy has  to  do  essentially  with  the  propulsion  of  an  increased 
volume  of  blood,  with  the  overcoming  of  abnormal  resistance,  or 
with  a  imion  of  l)oth  these  factors,  and  each  one  of  them  may 
depend  ui>on  a  variety  of  causes. 

SymptomB. — IIyi)ertrophy  of  the  heart  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  wise  ])rovision  cm  the  j)art  of  Xature  by  which  the  organ  is 
enabled  not  alone  to  perform  increased  work  but  to  accommodate 
itself  to  those  conditions  which  render  increased  work  necessary. 
The  normal  heart  can  i>erfonn  increased  labour  by  putting  forth 
extra  exertion,  but  its  ability  in'  this  direction  is  limited.  If, 
therefore,  the  heart  did  not  res]>ond  to  d(»niands  for  extra  effort 
by  the  development  of  hypertrophy,  its  accommodative  power  to 
diseased  conditions  would  soon  reach  its  limit.  (\)nsequently  car- 
diac hyj)ertroj)hy  may  be  regarded  as  a  conservative  process. 

Thi^se  considerations  make  it  a])])arent  that  tluTC  are  no  symj)- 
toms  directly  referable  to  hyj)ertro]>hy  of  tlie  heart  as  such.  If 
tachycardia,  attacks  of  palpitation,  and  irregular  or  intermittent 
action  of  the  organ  disturb  the  ]>atient,  tliey  are  not  due  to  the 
increase  in  its  size  but  to  disturbing  conditions  witliout,  or  are  to 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  beginning  inadequacy.     In  other 
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words,  the  extra  labour  required  of  tlie  heart  is  beginning  to  tell 
on  it,  and  if  the  undue  strain  is  continued,  its  reserve  strength 
will  become  exhausted.  The  hypertrophy  is  discovered  either 
accidentally  or  because  a  supervening  dilatation  occasions  sub- 
jective sensations  which  bring  tlie  individual  to  the  physician. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — The  amount  of  information 
derived  from  inspection  of  the  patient  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  hypertrophy  and  conditions  residing  in  the  thoracic  walls  and 
lungs.  If  the  chest  is  capacious  and  the  hmgs  are  interposed 
between  the  chest-wall  and  heart,  there  may  be  no  visible  impulse. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  parietes  are  thin  and  the  organ  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  it  produces  visible  shock  which  is  exaggerated 
l)oth  in  force  and  extent,  while  the  apex-beat  is  displaced  outward 
and  in  some  instances  downward,  according  to  the  degree  of 
hyi^rtrophy.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  there  is  apt 
to  be  visible  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium. 

Palpation, — Confirmation  of  the  facts  perceived  by  the  eye  is 
obtained  by  the  hand,  and  for  the  most  part  nothing  more.  In 
^m\e  instances  careful  ])alpation  enables  one  to  locate  the  position 
oi  the  apex-beat  when  this  is  not  visible,  and  to  judge  of  the  force 
and  extent  of  cardiac  contractions.  In  women  with  large  mam- 
mary development  in  whom  inspection  an<l  percussion  are  futile, 
palpation  is  often  of  great  aid  in  estinuUing  the  size  of  the  organ. 
The  pulse  of  left-ventricle  hypertrophy  is  full,  strong,  and  in- 
clined to  be  slow  rather  than  accelerated.  Increase  in  its  rate 
conies  on,  as  a  rule,  only  when  dilatation  begins  to  gain  ascend- 
ency and  cardiac  insufficiency  to  declare  itself.  It  is  a  pulse  of 
high  and  sustained  tension,  as  shown  by  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  artery  and  by  Gaertner's  tonometer  or  the  sphygmograph. 
This  is  not  due  to  stiflfness  of  the  vascular  coats,  but  to  the  in- 
creased force  with  which  the  blood-wave  is  pro])elled  by  the  power- 
fully contracting  ventricle.  Such  a  pulse  is  difficult  to  compress, 
but  when  the  artery  has  been  thus  collapsed,  the  wave  of  blood  is 
felt  to  strike  the  palpating  finger  strongly,  while  below  the  point 
of  pressure  the  vessel  is  em])ty  and  its  coats  cannot  be  rolled  be- 
neath the  finger,  showing  that  they  are  not  thickened  and  the  in- 
crease of  tension  is  not  due  to  atheroma. 

Percussion, — This  forms  our  best  and  most  relial)le  means  of 
detennining  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart.     Absolute  dulness 
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may  not  be  greater  than  normal,  but  the  relative  is,  as  shown  by 
some  one  of  the  various  modes  of  percussion  described  in  the 
introductory  chapter.  Increase  of  deepseated  dulness  to  the 
left  and  upward  is  indicative  of  left-ventricle  hyixjrtrophy,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  organ  is  not  displaced. 

The  measurements  given  in  the  article  on  chronic  myocarditis 
show  that  the  distance  between  the  midsternum  and  left  nipple 
is  not  constant  in  all  persons,  but  varies  within  considerable  limits. 
It  is  not  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  because  relative  dulness 
does  not  pass  outside  the  nipple  the  heart  is  of  normal  size,  yet,  if 
dulness  is  found  to  extend  l>eyond  the  vortical  nipple-line,  it  is 
pretty  sure- evidence  that  hyj>ertrophy  exists.  Likewise  an  in- 
crease of  relative  dulness  to  the  right  and  downward  betokens 
hypertroi)hy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  measurements  for  the 
normal  heart  may  Ik?  found  in  the  intrcnluctory  chapter. 

Auscultation. — As  one  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  heart-sound  is  the  mus<nilar  element,  or  that 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  wall  and  papillary  muscles,  the 
first  sound  is  generally  loud  and  luKmiing.  It  is  also  a])t  to  be 
rather  prolonged.  A  more  reliable  critc^rion  is  obtained,  however, 
by  the  study  of  the  second  sound  at  tlu»  base.  Owing  to  the  high 
pulse  tension  present  in  left-ventricle  hy])ertrophy,  the  aortic 
second  tone  is  accentuated,  and  this  intensification  is  generally  put 
down  as  one  of  the  signs  of  hy])ertro])hy.  It  is  only  of  value, 
however,  in  connection  with  other  signs.  Similarly  accentuation 
of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  is  an  auscultatory  sign  of  hyper- 
tro])hy  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  should  l>e  remembered,  however, 
that  in  children  and  young  adults  this  tone  is  normally  louder 
than  the  aortic.  Auscultaticm  is  a  much  less  reliable  means  of 
judging  of  the  size  of  the  heart  than  is  percussion,  since  various 
conditions  may  temporarily  alter  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
sounds. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  de- 
pends not  alone  uiK>n  its  degree,  but  also  u])on  various  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  lungs  and  thoracic  parietes.  Elinor  degrees 
may  Im  assumed  but  cannot  always  be  made  out  with  certainty. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  heart  may  be  greatly  liyj)ertropliied  and  yet 
may  escaiK>  our  re<»ognition  because  it  is  covfTod  over  by  a  volumi- 
nous or  emphysematous  lung,  or  the  chest-wall  may  be  so  thick 
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from  fat  and  muscle  as  to  render  ordinary  metbods  of  diagnosis 
futile. 

The  clinical  findings  generally  thonglit  to  warrant  a  diagnosis 
of  eanliae  hypertrophy  are;  (1)  A  full,  tense  pulse  which  is  either 
slow  or  of  normal  rate,  not  accelerate*! ;  (2)  a  powerful,  broad 
apex-beat  which  h  displaced  outward  and  perhaps  downward;  (3) 
increased  cardiac  dulness  to  the  left  and  upward  or,  it  may  be,  in 
all  diameters;  (4)  a  hooniing,  |ow-|iitclied  first  sound  and  an  ac- 
centuated aortic  second  sound,  llypc^rtrophy  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle is  shown  by:  (1)  Epigastric  pulsation,  (2)  increase  of  cardiac 
dulness  to  the  right  and  downward,  and  (3)  intensification  of  the 
pulviionic  secund  tone.  Sbonld  the  ecmdition  of  thr  hings  or 
tliuracic  walls  nt»t  enalile  one  to  rely  on  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  usual  nutans  of  physical  examination,  then  ou(-  may  have  re- 
course to  the  tluoroscoj>e,  which  ought  to  settle  tbe  diagnosis 
beyond  further  question- 

Dlffercnlial Dltujnosls.' — It  is  luirdly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  displacement  of  tbe  heart  towanls  either  side  may 
sinudate  hyi>ertropljy,  and  therefore  nuist  he  c^xcluded,  Tbe  most 
fr(^<|uent  source  of  error  in  this  dirti^tion,  however^  lies  in  the  fact 
that  scoliosis,  or  that  forward  curvature  of  the  spinal  column,  may 
cause  the  heart  to  lie  close  against  the  anterior  chest-wall  and  to 
pulsate  so  forcibly  arid  widely  as  to  give  an  apf>earance  of  uuirked 
hypertrophy.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  tbe  shape  and  ile]>th  of  the 
thorax  ought  to  be  carefully  s<»rutini2ed. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  refer  to  what  Italian  writers  term 
"  pseudoH*ar<liac  hypertmphy/'  by  which  is  meant  a  condition 
sometimes  obsi^'ved  in  young  persons  wbo  are  neurotic  and  have 
tilin  chest-walls  with  liroad  intercostal  spaces.  In  such,  owing  to 
excitability,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  apt  to  Ik?  rapid  and  unduly 
forcible.  The  apex  of  the  organ  strikes  in  the  broad  and  thin 
intercostal  space  with  what  apptnirs  to  he  exaggerated  force  and 
abnormal  hr<*adtli,  f»r  the  entire  cardiac  area  may  heave  strongly 
with  each  systole.  The  heart-sounds  are  intensified  and  ringing, 
and  altogether  the  organ  conveys  the  impression  of  abnormal 
strength.  ('onse(|nently,  unless  the  examiner  makes  careful  meas- 
urement s  of  deep-seated  dulness,  he  is  very  liable  to  erroneously 
conclude  that  lie  has  to  do  with  a  hypertrophied  heart. 

In  all  cases  in  which  hypertrophy  is  susi>ected  and  physical 
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signs  are  not  convincing,  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the  affection 
should  not  be  made  until  some  condition  has  been  discovered 
which  is  capable  of  inducing  hypertrophy.  In  the  absence  of  such 
predisposing  conditions  hypertrophy  is  not  likely  to  occur,  and 
hence  one  should  be  conservative  in  relying  on  physical  signs  if 
they  are  not  very  conclusive. 

The  liability  to  error  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  by  the 
case  of  a  young  coloured  man  who  was  an  applicant  for  life  insur- 
ance and  who  was  likely  to  be  rejected  by  the  examiner  because  of 
a  supposed  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle.  Absolute  cardiac 
dubiess  was  manifestly  increased  transversely,  whereas  relative 
dulness  as  shown  by  careful  measurement  was  not  augmented.  It 
was  then  noted  that  ho  stood  in  a  very  faulty  attitude  with  his 
shoulders  thrown  strongly  backward  and  the  scapuhe  pressed 
closely  against  each  other.  In  this  position  the  spinal  column  was 
forced  strongly  forward  to  such  an  extent  that  it  shortened  the 
antero-postcrior  diameter  of  the  thorax,  and  consdjuently  pressed 
the  heart  against  the  anterior  chest-wall  so  as  to  crowd  the  lung- 
borders  aside  and  produce  an  apparent  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

In  some  instances  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is 
made  almost  at  a  glance,  but  in  minor  degrees  its  determination 
is  only  possible  after  one  has  carefully  considered  the  degree  of 
blood-pressure. 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  from  dilatation 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  condition  we  arc  now  con- 
sidering may  be  said  to  be  that  of  its  cause.  If  this  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive nature  so  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  perij)h- 
eral  resistance  will  outstrij)  the  accommodative  ability  of  the 
heart,  prognosis  is  ultimately  unfavourable.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  hy|K»rtroplii(Ml  heart-muscle  is  likely 
to  suffer  degeneration ;  and  when  this  sets  in  cardiac  inadecjuacy  is 
ultimately  inevitable.  If  liypertro])hy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  granular  kidney  and  vascular  changes,  prognosis  is 
influenced  by  the  possibility  of  rupture  of  a  brittle  cerebral 
artery. 

If  hypertrophy  has  resulted  from  the  abuse  of  athletic  sports 
and  the  individmil  is  still  young,  with  healthy  vessels,  the  condi- 
tion may  not  prove  serious  providing  the  exciting  cause  is  re- 
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moved.  In  such  persons,  however,  one  should  not  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility of  congenital  smallness  of  the  arterial  system. 

Treatment. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  does  not  require 
therapeutic  interference,  and  hence  one  should  not  attempt  to 
lessen  the  vigour  of  cardiac  contractions,  as  I  have  known  at- 
tempted, by  the  use  of  aconite.  The  increased  thickness  of  the 
heart-wall  is  a  conservative  measure.  The  aim  should  rather  be 
to  preserve  hypertrophy  and  protect  the  heart  from  the  inadequacy 
of  overstrain.  The  underlying  condition  is  the  object  of  our  solici- 
tude. Valvular  lesions,  pericardial  adhesions,  chronic  nephritis, 
congenital  smallness  of  the  aorta — these  and  many  other  causes 
cannot  be  removed.  When  detected,  their  existence  should  be 
stated  to  the  patient  and  he  should  be  warned  against  the  danger 
of  breaking  down  his  hypertrophy  by  unwise  physical  efforts  or 
any  other  injurious  influences.  If  the  cause  lies  in  the  excessive 
consumption  of  beer,  in  gluttony,  in  faulty  athletic  exercise,  the 
patient  should  be  plainly  informed  of  his  injurious  practices  and 
urged  to  desist  before  they  lead  to  cardiac  insufficiency. 

If  disordered  action  of  the  heart  seems  to  call  for  digitalis, 
this  remedy  should  be  administered  with  great  caution.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  such  an  invigorator  of  cardiac  systole  is  not  indi- 
cated unless  signs  of  myocardial  incompetence  are  actually  pres- 
ent. When  tliis  is  the  case  it  is  no  longer  the  hypertrophy  but  it 
is  the  dilatation  which  calls  for  treatment.  This  will  be  found 
detailed  in  the  appropriate  place. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

DILATATION    OF  THE    HEART-RELATIVE   AND 
MUSCULAR    MITRAL   INSUFFICIENCY 

I.  DILATATION  OP  TIIK   HEART 

Except  in  cases  of  acute  ovcrdi  stent  ion,  dilatation  of  the 
heart  is  rarely  primary,  but  secondary  to  some  affection  of  an 
acute  or  chronic  nature,  as  pericarditis,  acute  and  chronic  myo- 
carditis, and  valvular  disease,  and  the  diagnosis  should  not  be- 
made  merely  of  dilatation,  but,  if  possible,  of  the  underlying 
pathological  etiological  condition.  These  have  been  already  con- 
sidered in  previous  chapters,  and  to  them  the  reader  is  referred 
for  particulars.  More  or  less  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  recognis- 
able whenever  there  is  cardiac  incom])etence  from  whatever  cause, 
but  in  this  cha])ter  the  endeavour  will  1k>  ma<le  to  ]>ortray  what 
may  be  considered  as  overstrain  of  the  heart-walls,  whether  grad- 
ually or  acutely  induced,  and  indeiKMident  of  ])revious  recognis- 
able myocardial  or  endocardial  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — P>y  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  meant  an 
increase  in  tlu^  capacity  of  its  chamlx^rs  due  to  rapid  or  gradual 
stretching  of  its  walls.  In  most  cases  hyixrtrophy  is  combined 
with  dilatatiim  and  has  preceded  the  development  of  the  latter. 
A  dilated  heart  is  as  larger  or  larger  than  one  only  hy])ertrophied, 
but  the  muscle  is  flabby,  an<l  flu*  organ  does  not  keep  its  shape 
when  laid  on  the  table.  ExtriMiie  instances  liave  been  descrilxHl 
in  which  the  heart  held  uj>  by  the  great  vessels  collapsed  over  the 
hand  so  as  to  cover  it  like  a  mushroom.  This  flabbiness  is  not 
characteristic  of  dilatation  as  such,  but  of  all  c(mditi(ms  of  the 
myiK'ardium  in  which  the  muscle  has  lost  its  tone  and  which  have 
predisj)osed  the  organ  to  stretching.  Those  are  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  degeneration,  etc.  Slight  degrees  of  dilatation,  as  well  as 
acute  overstrain,  are  not  att(»ndcMl  by  these  myocardial  changes — 
576 
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they  are  often  a  part  of  tlie  eoiiipeiisatorj  process  attending  valvu- 
lar lesions.  When,  however,  conipeasiition  breaks  down  and  dila- 
tation becomes  extreme,  the  walls  are  found  degenerated  and 
flabby,  Tlie  muscle  is  usually  paler  than  normal  and  may  be 
cloudy  or  of  a  brownish  tint,  due  to  the  deposit  of  pigment. 

As  dilatation  usually  results  from  the  further  action  of  the 
causes  that  produce  hypertrophy,  it  has  much  the  same  distribu- 
tion* It  may  affect  but  one  ehamlx^r  or  the  heart  as  a  whole. 
The  trabecuhr  and  papillary  muscles  are  naturally  not  concerned 
in  tlie  pnx-ess  of  dilatation  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  may 
stretch  or  lengthen  iti  tvrder  to  functirmate  properly  within  the 
enlarged  chambers,  Ilelative  insufiicitmcy  of  the  valves  is  gener- 
ally present  and  may  be  caused  by  stretching  of  their  ostia  or  of 
the  cardiac  walls. 

Etiology, — t'ardiae  dilatation  may  bo  said  to  bt^  the  result  of 
a  dispmiiortiun  between  the  wtirk  the  heart  has  to  do  and  its  abil- 
ity to  do  it.  This  nndia^  deman<l  upf>n  its  energies  may  have  ex- 
isted for  years  in  the  form  of  prohmt^^ed  high  arterial  tension, 
and  only  at  length  Ixxxmie  dispropnrtioned  through  degeneration 
and  gi'iitlual  waning  of  the  heart-power.  Not  infrequently  it  is 
Some  nnex]*ected  call  for  extra  effort  that  overpowers  the  heart, 
when  witliont  it  llie  organ  might  have  been  aide  to  perform  its 
work  successfnlly  for  years  longer.  It  is  in  this  way  that  dilata- 
tion 80  often  succeeds  competisatory  hypt*r trophy  in  valvular  dis- 
ease. In  many  but  not  all  such  cases  the  integrity  of  the  lieart- 
musele  lias  been  slowly  undermined  by  the  development  of  degen- 
erative changes. 

Such  an  exciting  cause  of  dilatation  may  bo  a  hasty  run, 
a  spurt  on  a  !)icyeb\  tlir  lifting  or  carrying  of  a  heavy  weight,  a 
prolonged  debauch,  etc.  Anxiety,  grief,  and  even  f right,  through 
their  action  on  the  inhil>itorv  nerve  of  the  heart,  are  capable  of 
inducing  a  stretching  of  the  cardiac  walls  through  stasis  in  the 
cavities  they  inclose — the  *^  fiiauungj^ '^  dilatation  of  the  Germans, 

Komberg  lays  stress  on  the  deleterious  iutluence  in  this  re- 
spect of  acute  infections  diseases,  and  cites  instances  in  which  he 
has  observed  cardiac  dilatation  and  ultimately  fatal  insufficiency 
follow  an  attack  of  inrtuenza,  I  have  notes  of  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man of  fifty-seven  whose  dilatation  and  eventual  death  from  pro- 
gressive cardiac  asthenia  were  attributable  to  his  having  curried 
38 
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a  heavy  travelling  bag  several  blocks  in  Denver  at  an  altitude  of 
5,280  feet.  As  this  patient  was  moderately  corpulent,  weighing 
192  pounds,  his  heart  was  probably  not  sound  at  the  time  of  his 
exertion,  and  yet  it  had  been  adequate  to  all  demands  made  on  it 
previously. 

We  sometimes  observe  dilatation  of  the  heart  when  we  have 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  organ  is  the  seat  of  wide-spread 
structural  disease  and  there  may  be  no  extensive  post-mortem  al- 
terations that  can  be  recognised.  The  heart-walls  are  soft  and 
flabby,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  In  such  a  case  the 
individual  may  have  been  amrmic,  or  his  heart-muscle  as  well  as 
his  skeletal  muscles  has  been  weakened  by  years  of  close  applica- 
tion to  business  or  intellectual  pursuits.  Without  any  preparation 
such  an  individual  takes  to  bicycling  and  at  once  indulges  in  long 
tours  at  a  scorching  pace  up  hill  and  do\vn,  over  rough  sandy  roads 
and  against  heavy  winds.  Under  the  absurd  impression  that  such 
exercise  is  good  for  his  weak  muscles,  he  heeds  not  his  panting 
respirations  and  rapid  heart-beats.  But  outraged  Nature  avenges 
the  insult  by  permitting  the  gradual  if  not  sudden  development  of 
cardiac  dilatation. 

I  once  had  under  treatment  for  a  time  a  clergyman  of  mid- 
dle age  who  had  left-ventricle  dilatation  with  relative  mitral 
incompetence  as  the  result  of  a  single  injudicious  effort  of  this 
kind.  As  he  expressed  it,  "  he  had  pumped  up  "  the  steepest 
road  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  a  thousand  feet  up  the  face 
of  the  Palisades — a  road  so  stoej)  that  very  few  were  ever  able  to 
make  the  ascent  on  their  wheels.  Although  not  aware  of  injury 
at  the  time,  he  not  long  thereafter  l)egan  to  suffer  from  alarming 
fainting  spells,  the  first  of  which  seized  him  while  delivering  a 
sermon.  Fortunately  for  him  his  heart-muscle  was  soimd  and 
ultimately  recovered  its  tone. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  I  have  l)een  called  on  to  treat  for  car- 
diac incompetence  due  to  dilatation  from  strain  three  men  whose 
occupations  required  them  to  inspect  buildings  in  the  process  of 
construction.  Failing  to  discover  any  satisfactory  cause  for  their 
dilatation,  I  was  led  to  inquire  minutely  concerning  possible  heart- 
strain,  and  found  they  were  in  the  habit  of  climbing  ladders  or 
ascending  many  flights  of  stairs  in  order  to  reach  the  different 
parts  of  their  buildings.     It  has  seemed  to  me  very  reasonable  to 
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flssiune  the  likoliliood  of  heart-strain  by  such  excrtioHj  and  in  the 
ease  of  one  of  these  ruen  intermittcnce  jiersistcd  in  spite  of  treat- 
ment until  he  exchanged  his  work  as  building  inspector  for  a 
sedentary  oecupation  in  an  office. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  resistance  of  the  myocardium  is 
dinniiished  by  the  inordinate  use  of  toluieco  or  by  sexual  excesses, 
late  hours  and  social  dissipation,  dancing,  etc.  In  one  case  the 
young  man  breaks  down  in  his  nervons  system,  a  second  develops 
a  ctjugh,  white  still  another  manifests  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation 
that  may  ha%'e  l>een  suddenly  or  gradually  induced.  In  most  of 
siwh  cases  complete  restoration  of  heart-power  follows  removal  of 
the  canse  and  appropriate  treatment.  In  some  the  heart  remains 
permanently  impaired,  and  in  others  every  fresh  cxci^ss  is  followed 
by  renewed  dilatation  until  at  length  irreparable  cardiac  stretch- 
ing and  insufficiency  renjain.  Such  examples  are  not  confined  to 
the  male  sex, 

Ana-mia  and  chlorosis  predispose  to  this  form  of  heart-disease, 
and  more  tlum  one  soc*iety  belle  pays  for  the  season's  round  of 
dancing  and  other  gaiety  by  slowly  or  acutely  induced  incompe- 
tence of  the  dilated  heart  Many  a  jaded  matron  who  declares  she 
is  "  worn  out  "  by  the  demands  of  society  is  really  suffering  from 
prions  though  jierhaps  not  extensive  stretching  of  the  heart-cham- 
^Ijers,  Her  heart -nniscle  has  grown  flabby  and  is  not  always  capa- 
ble of  entire  restoration. 

Fortunately  the  heart-muscle  is  susceptible  of  development  the 
ne  as  are  the  voluntary  muscles.  Were  it  not  so,  the  athlete 
^ould  he  incapable  of  competing  for  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory. 
If,  however,  he  is  overtrained  or  if  his  training  prove  inadequate, 
the  heart  may  be  the  part  that  suffers.  Under  such  circumstances 
acnte  di!atati(jn  may  result  from  a  single  content.  It  usually 
aflectj^  the  right  ventricle,  and  stretching  of  the  right  aurieulo-ven- 
tricular  ring  permits  the  **  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  "  to 
come  into  play.  (See  the  chapter  on  Tricuspid  Regurgitation.) 
It  is  possilde,  however,  for  the  left  ventricle  also  to  become  acutely 
overdistendod,  as  was  shown  by  cases  reported  by  Harold  Wil- 
liams, 

If  muscular  incompetence  of  these  valves  is  set  up^  then  the 
strain  is  lifted  somewhat  from  tho  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  and 
shared  by  those  of  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins.     This  is 
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likewise  a  compensatory  provision  on  the  part  of  Nature,  for  with- 
out it  there  would  be  positive  danger  of  diastolic  arrest  of  the 
overtaxed  left  ventricle.  In  carefully  trained  athletes,  or  in  the 
young  with  a  robust  myocardium,  such  a  degree  of  cardiac  strain 
is  usually  recovered  from  speedily  and  permanently.  If  tlie  walls 
are  not  perfectly  sound,  or  if  there  is  sustained  high  blood-pres- 
sure in  the  aortic  svstem  because  of  vascular  or  renal  disease,  or 
if  the  heart  is  too  frequently  subjected  to  overstrain,  permanent 
dilatation  may  result  with  all  its  consequences. 

Finally  I  desire  here  to  dwell  on  the  harm  in  this  regard  that 
is  likely  to  accrue  to  young  children  from  the  immoderate  use  of 
the  bicycle  and  from  games  that  necessitate  long,  hard  running. 
There  is  actual,  not  fancied,  danger  of  cardiac  dilatation.  If 
their  hearts  are  sound  no  permanent  injury  may  ensue,  unless,  of 
course,  the  strain  be  too  oft  repeated.  In  many  cases  the  children 
have  suffered  from  undetet^ted  rheumatism  and  latent  pericarditis 
or  endocarditis,  and  in  such,  unrestrained  indulgence  will  surely 
result  disastrously  through  the  development  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart  with  possible  coincident  inflammation  of  some  of  its  struc- 
tures. 

The  heart  of  a  growing  boy  endures  a  degree  of  strain  disas- 
trous in  a  man  of  forty,  and  yet  if  overstrain  be  too  frequently 
repeated  during  one  of  the  "  fatigue  jx^riods  "  of  childhood,  it 
may,  I  am  convinced,  ultimately  enfeeble  the  heart's  resistance 
even  in  a  boy.  The  overdistention  of  the  heart  is  due  probably  to 
ineffectual  systoles,  which  allow  a  residue  of  blood  to  remain  in 
the  distended  cavities,  while  with  the  continuance  of  nmscular 
effort  and  deepened  respirations  blood  is  passed  on  to  the  heart 
more  ra])idly  and  in  larger  amounts  than  can  bc^  expelled. 

Another  factor  that  should  not  be  ignored  in  considering  the 
question  of  cardiac  strain  are  those  unknown  **  fatigue  products  " 
developed  during  severe  exercise  and  to  which  particular  attention 
has  been  called  by  Clifford  Allbutt. 

SymptomB. — The  symptoms  of  cardiac  dilatation  develop 
slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  the  development  of  the  dilatation. 
The  stretching  and  often  thinning  of  the  heart-walls  impair  their 
contractility,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  stasis  within  the  organ 
which  leads  to  loss  of  equilibrium  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
streams.     As  the  heart-power  begins  to  fail  the  pulse  grows  more 
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rapi*!,  often  irregular  in  force  and  volume^  and  in  many  cases  in- 
termittent* Cardiiie  impulse  l>c*comes  weaker,  its  area  of  dulnesa 
increased,  and  its  somids  feelde. 

The  patient  begins  to  notice  more  or  less  brcathlessness  on 
exertion  and  a  feeling  of  unwonted  lassitude  that  may  amount 
to  actual  weakness.  His  colour  changes  from  the  reddish  hue  of 
health  to  the  hhiish  gray  tint  of  increasing  eupilhirv  stnsis.  As 
ranliac  inadequacy  advances,  symptoms  of  visceral  ^ingestion  aj> 
pear.  The  urine  lessens  in  amount  and  becomes  of  high  specific 
gravity,  often  containing  a  trace  of  albumin.  The  liver  increases 
in  size,  which  may  cause  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  right  hy|K> 
chondrinm  or  of  dull  pain  in  the  back  below  tlie  shoulder.  Its 
inferior  margin  lx?comes  more  or  less  distinctly  palpable,  being 
snnT^>tli,  tiriru  and  ronnde<l,  and  palpation  of  the  organ  may  he 
somewhat  painful. 

Congestion  within  tlie  gastro-intestinal  veins  is  shown  by  im- 
pairment of  apji€tite  and  more  or  less  flatulent  indigestion,  so  that 
the  patient  feels  Idoated  after  meals  and  complains  of  windy  con- 
st! juited  bowel  movement.  Piles  may  develop,  sexual  p*wer  bt^ 
eoiue  detieienf,  niid  women  are  apt  to  suffer  from  lt'ii(*orrluea  and 
derangement  of  menstrual  fimction.  ( •ongestion  within  the  lower 
extremities  leads  at  lirst  to  putbness  of  the  ankles,  which  by  night 
feel  tense  and  uncomfortable.  When  the  shoes  are  removt*d  the 
akin  is  found  creased,  and  a  ridge  indicates  where  the  iip|K*r  edge 
of  the  sIkk?  pressed,  After  a  night's  rest  this  swelling  of  the  fe«*t 
and  ankles  may  have  subsided,  but  as  cardiac  incomi>etenee  pro- 
gresses, a'dema  remains  permanent.  Pitting  on  pressure  is  now 
pronounced  and  found  to  gradually  extend  upward. 

Thus  gradually  but  steadily  grow  the  symptoms  of  failing  cir- 
culation, and  at  length,  if  the  condition  is  not  arrested  liy  treat- 
ment, the  patient  is  compelle*l  to  keep  his  room.  Pulmonary  con- 
gestion is  no  longer  shown  merely  by  dysjuicea  on  effurt,  but  by 
cough  with  frothy,  perhaps  bloody  cxj>ectoration,  and  by  ortho|> 
na-a.  Talking  causes  l>reathle8sness  and  so  much  fatigue  that  the 
patient  dreads  or  even  shuns  the  effort*  Examination  of  the  lungs 
discloses  more  or  less  ilulness  at  tlie  bases  liebind  with  fine  crack- 
ling riiles — in  short*  the  signs  of  hyixistatic  congestion. 

The  apex-beat  is  now  imperceptible  or  is  but  a  feeble  tap 
much  outside  the  left  nipple.     Absolute  and  relative  cardiac  dul- 
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ness  are  greatly  increased,  of  a  quadrangular  outline,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  may  extend  from  close  to  the  right  nipple  im  the  one 
hand  nearly  to  the  anterior  axillary  line  on  the  other. 

The  heart-sounds  are  almost  inaudible  and  there  is  very  apt 
to  be  a  systolic  murmur  denoting  relative  mitral  or  tricuspid  in- 
sufficiency or  both.  The  leak  through  the  tricuspid  valves  is 
showTi  by  the  jK)sitive  venous  pulse  in  the  external  jugulars  and 
liver.  The  veins  of  the  neck  stand  out  like  blue  cords,  and  if  pul- 
sation in  them  is  not  apparent  at  all  times,  becomes  j>lainly  visible 
so  soon  as  the  ])atient  coughs  or  makes  a  forcible  expiratory  effort. 
The  pulse  is  now  ra])id,  feeble,  and  often  arrhythmic. 

The  state  of  things  has  now  iKVome  ])itiable,  and  if  not  re- 
lieved grows  steadily  worse,  with  the  development  of  general 
dropsy,  transudation  into  the  serous  cavities,  sonmolence,  even 
low  muttering  delirium  and  death.  This  last  may  occupy  hours, 
appearing  to  come  from  gradual  (»xhausti<m,  or  it  may  be  ushered 
in  by  pulmonary  a^dema.  In  such  a  case  fine  crackling  rales  de- 
velop, spread  throughout  tlie  lungs,  and  at  last  lK»come  plainly 
heard  at  a  distance  with  every  laboure<l  respiration.  In  other  in- 
stance's jHilmonary  infarction  (x»curs,  as  shown  by  cough  and  the 
expectoration  of  bright-red  bloo<l.  In  some  the  heart  stops  ab- 
ruptly and  unexi)ectedly,  while  the  patient  is  at  rest  or  making 
some  slight  exertion,  although  this  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action  has  been  preceded  for  several  days  by  signs  of  such  increas- 
ing weakness  that  its  final  arrest  is  scarcely  a  nuitter  for  surprise. 

In  some  cases  symptoms  of  cardiac  dilatation,  even  extreme, 
persist  for  many  months  or  even  two  or  three  years.  I  recall  a 
man  of  fifty  odd  whom  I  treated  in  1803  and  who  was  a  striking 
example  of  this  chronicity.  For  more  than  a  year  he  had  been 
incapacitated  for  attention  to  business  and  yet  had  managed  to 
keej)  about  in  sj)ite  of  very  aj)parent  sliortness  of  breath,  a  rapid, 
exceedingly  arrhythmic  pulse,  enormously  increased  cardiac  dul- 
ness,  and  feebh^  heart-sounds.  The  liver  could  be  felt  thin-bor- 
dered and  hard,  and  this  patient  eventually  died  a])])arently  from 
the  pressure-effects  of  ascites  rather  than  from  independent  asys- 
tolism.  This  man's  heart  was  undoubtedly  degenerated  and  very 
thin-walled.  It  might  be  reckoned  as  an  example  of  cardiac  in- 
adequacy from  chronic  myocarditis,  but  it  was  a  typical  picture 
of  chronic  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
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I  have  recently  treated  with  highly  gratifying  results,  by 
BJpans  of  baths  and  resis^tanee  exercises,  a  powerfully  built  man 
of  tliirty-eight  who  was  differing  from  the  effects  of  heart-strain 
four  years  before.  When  in  a]j[)arenlly  perfect  healtli  he  endured 
a  day  of  terrilde  fiitigiic  from  th<.»  rxertiou  of  journeying  in  a 
severe  snow-storm  at  the  altitude  of  18,000  feet.  By  night  he  was 
eomph^ely  exliausted,  Innked  Idue,  felt  cold,  had  a  foeliug  of  great 
pneeordial  uppres^ion,  and  etadd  not  get  his  breath.  After  a  few 
days'  rest  he  leh  lietter  and  returned  to  the  East,  lie  remained 
at  business,  hut  when  summer  eanie  on»  went  abroad  for  a  rest, 
and  in  Ijmdou  consul  ted  a  welM<nown  medical  authority.  By 
him  tie  was  told  he  luid  suffered  a  heart-strain  and  was  advised  to 
give  uj)  business.  He  did  not  do  so,  however,  with  the  result 
thnt  \m  gradnally  developed  symptoms  of  chronic  heart-disease. 
Fnr  Slime  nn^ntlis  before  1  saw  hiiu  lie  suffered  from  dy^^piicea  of 
etbo't,  a  feeling  by  night  of  profound  exhaustion,  au<!  the  rrmvic- 
tion  that  lie  was  liable  to  die  suddenly  at  any  time.  He  neverthe- 
less remaineii  at  Inisiness, 

When  I  tirst  saw  bitn  he  presented  the  signs  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation with  secondary  enlargeinent  of  the  hcuirt,  chiefly  of  the  left 
Yen  I  ride.  T.ungs  were  negative,  but  the  liver  wuis  palpable. 
There  was  no  pitting,  biit  tlie  tissues  everywhere  felt  tense  and 
hard,  and  the  patient  said  he  "  felt  swollen."  Preliminary  treat* 
ment  by  rest  in  bed,  cathartics,  and  a  milk  diet  for  two  days  re- 
duced capillary  stasis,  improved  the  quality  of  the  pulse,  and  re- 
moved the  ]>atient*rt  sense  of  air-hunger.  There  w^as  2  per  cent  of 
all>umin  in  the  urine,  but  although  repeated  search  w^as  made  for 
casts,  they  were  never  found. 

At  tlie  end  of  less  than  four  months  this  patient  detj-lared  he 
felt  ]K>rfeetly  well  and  desired  to  return  to  business.  The  heart 
was  manifestly  smaller  and  its  acti*ui  greatly  iTuproved,  but  the 
mitral  systolic  murmur  still  remained.  It  w^as  less  loud  and  less 
harsh,  however,  and  the  first  sound,  originally  inaudible,  could 
be  heard  dist ineptly.  The  liver  could  not  be  felt,  but  albuminuria 
persisted.  This  man  had  never  had  articiilar  rhenmatisni  or  any 
disease  to  lead  to  endocarditis,  and  prior  to  his  arduous  mountain 
climbing  had  never  had  even  the  slightest  s>Tnptom8  of  heart 
weakness,  I  have  no  iloubt  that  his  heart-muscle  has  suffered  in 
its  integrity,  but  I  look  upon  this  as  an  instance  of  chronic  left- 
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ventricle  dilatation  due  primarily  to  strain  and  leading  to  relative 
mitral  incompetence. 

Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  from  strain  most  commonly 
affects  the  right  ventricle,  but  it  may  also  take  place  in  the  left. 
This  was  shown  in  the  cases  of  the  young  men  who  were  examined 
by  Harold  Williams  immediately  before  and  after  a  run  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  Cardiac  dilatation  was  shown  by  exhaustion,  cyanosis, 
a  rapid  thready  pulse,  manifest  increase  in  heart's  dulness  both 
to  right  and  left,  and  by  a  systolic  murmur  having  the  characters 
of  a  mitral  bruit.  The  safety-valve  action  of  tricuspid  regurgita- 
tion may  be  rather  quickly  induced  as  compared  to  the  time  it 
would  take  to  set  up  such  a  left-ventricle  dilatation  as  would  pro- 
duce relative  mitral  incompetence.  In  a  run  of  twenty-five  miles 
requiring  three  or  four  hours,  time  would  be  given  for  the  safety- 
valve  action  of  mitral  insufficiency  to  occur.  Were  this  not  so,  the 
left  ventricle  would  be  subjected  to  a  degree  of  strain  that  might 
prove  dangerous  and  even  fatal. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  heart-strain  are  those  of  deficient  arte- 
rial circulation  (relative  arterial  anaemia),  a  rapid,  weak,  and  it 
may  be  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse  with  signs  of  an  overloaded 
venous  and  pulmonary  system,  dyspnoea,  exhaustion,  pnecordial 
discomfort,  perhaps  pain,  and  cyanosis,  congestion  of  the  liver,  and 
positive  venous  pulse  of  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

Within  the  last  year  I  have  seen  two  instances  of  acutely  in- 
duced dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  in  powerfully  built  young 
men  belonging  to  college  foot-ball  teams.  One  of  them  walked  off 
the  field  after  the  contest  was  over,  but  he  looked  blue  in  the  face, 
complained  of  dull  pain  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  physician  having  charge  of  the  team  detec»tod  increase  of  abso- 
lute dulness  to  the  right.  Symptoms  did  not  disai>i>ear  for  a  num- 
ber of  days,  and  it  was  months  before  the  heart's  action  regained 
its  wonted  steadiness. 

When  the  lu^art-musclc  is  healthy,  acute  dilatation  from  over- 
strain may  be  recovered  from,  y(jt  if  t(H)  frequently  rejwated  may 
without  doubt  result  in  permanent  cardiac  incomi)etence.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  positive  danger  attending  college  athletics,  par- 
ticularly in  foot-ball  and  rowing  matches. 

WTien  the  heart-muscle  is  not  healthy,  and  therefore  when  per- 
sons have  passed  their  forty-fifth  year  and  have  arrived  at  a  time 
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of  life  in  which  the  state  of  the  mjoeardium  is  questionable,  acute 
cardiac  dilatation  from  overstrain  becomes  a  very  serious  matter. 
The  first  symptoms  of  heart-strain  may  be  recovered  from,  but 
more  or  Jess  inadequacy  is  likely  to  remain*  In  time,  as  a  result 
of  renewed  but  less  severe  strain,  evidence  of  weakness  sets  in 
and  the  patient  ultimately  presents  a  clinical  picture  of  gradually 
increasing  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Physical  Signa, — Inspcvtion, — The  multijdieity  of  condi- 
tions wliitjb  affect  tlje  resuUs  of  inspeetion  renders  this  means  of 
investigation  of  comparatively  sujall  value.  The  eye  may  i>er- 
ceive  the  well-known  manifestations  of  cardiac  weakness,  but  it 
cannot  furnish  infurmation  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  heart. 
There  is  usually  an  absence  of  visible  cardiac  impulse,  but  this 
alone  is  of  no  vahR\  since  it  is  normal  to  numy  individuals  to 
have  no  visible  apex-brat  on  accouTit  r>f  the  volume  of  the  lungs 
or  the  thickness  of  the  chew t- walk  In  emphysema,  which  so  com- 
monly leads  to  ultimate  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  visible  im- 
pulse is  also  likely  to  be  wanting.  In  all  eases  in  w^hich  the  apex- 
beat  is  not  plainly  visible  the  jyatient  should  Im?  placed  in  a  strong 
light  and  iuspectiou  made  across  the  front  of  the  chest  from  the 
side  or  from  above  downward.  If  dilatation  exists  a  feeble  apex- 
shm*k  may  thus  be  sometimes  perceived  outside  of  and  below  the 
nipple  or  in  the  epigastric  notch. 

Palpation, — Aside  from  the  knowledge  which  this  affords  con- 
ceruing  the  pulse  and  hepatic  congestion,  palpation  is  of  service  in 
the  estimation  of  the  feebleness  or  strength  of  cardiac  contractions. 
Thiu-watled  and  dilated  hearts  may  give  no  perceittible  sbcK*k  to 
the  cbest-wrall,  or  they  may  occasionally  produce  a  sudden  quick 
tap  whenever  the  organ  gathers  itself,  as  it  were,  for  an  extra 
effort.  Wlien  the  ay>ex-beat  persists,  it  is  not  Hke  the  broad  heav- 
ing impulse  of  bypertropliy,  hut  is  a  cir€*umscrik*d  feeble  stroke 
of  a  slapping  character.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  long- 
standing dilatation  with  still  some  degi*c*e  of  efticiency. 

PeretLKsion. — This  is,  as  a  rule,  tMir  most  valuable  means  of 
determining  if  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  present,  but  it  may  aflFord 
very  unreliable  evidence  in  cases  of  pulmonary  emphysema.  If 
the  state  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  thoracic  parietes  renders  percus- 
sion available  and  if  dilatation  exists,  the  area  of  deep-seated  if 
not  of  superficial  dulness  is  found  increased  in  accordance  with  the 
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degree  of  dilatation  and  the  chambers  affected.  In  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  relative  dulneas  is  increased  towards  the  left  and 
upward,  while  in  stretching  of  the  right  heart  it  is  augmented  to 
the  right  and  downward.  When  general  dilatation  of  the  heart 
exists  the  area  of  dulness  is  found  to  have  assumed  a  quadrangular 
outline  with  broadly  rounded  comers  and  sides. 

AuscuUation. — The  heart-sounds  are  feeble,  altered  in  intensity 
and  rhythm,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  or  obscured  by  mur- 
murs of  relative  or  muscular  mitral  or  tricuspid  incompetence.  The 
systolic  tone  becomes  shortened  and  valvular  like  the  second,  and 
with  lessening  of  the  long  pause  the  rhythm  of  the  sounds  tends  to 
assume  that  of  the  ticking  of  a  small  clock  or  watch.  In  cases  of 
great  weakness  and  rapidity  of  heart-action  the  tones  follow  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  or  but  a  single  sound  may  be  detected. 
The  aortic  second  tone  is  usually  diminished,  while  the  j)ulni()nic 
second  is  accentuated.  If  murmurs  exist,  they  are,  as  already  stated, 
those  of  relative  or  muscular  incompetence  of  one  or  both  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  depending  on  the  degree  of  dilatation.  The 
auscultator  should  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  possible  for  bruits 
of  pre-existing  valvular  disease  to  be  present,  and  therefore  he 
must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  murmur  is  necessarily  due  to 
dilatation  alone.  In  many  cases  he  must  await  the  result  of  treat- 
ment before  deciding  definitely  on  its  real  nature. 

Diag^OSiB. — The  rect^iition  of  cardiac  dilatation  is  ordi- 
imrily  not  difficult,  esix»cially  if  it  has  been  acutely  induced  or  has 
progressed  to  the  pro<luction  of  considerable  inadequacy.  Minor 
degrees  of  stretching  are  not  always  easy  of  detection  and  require 
minute  inquiry  into  the  historj^  and  symptoms,  as  well  as  pains- 
taking physical  examination.  In  slowly  induced  dilatation  there 
is  history  of  gradual  onset  and  progressive  increase  of  symptoms 
of  cardiac  inoomix^tence,  while  there  are  clinic^il  findings  of  (1)  a 
more  or  less  rapi<l  and  f(H'l)le,  it  may  1h*  irregnhir  or  intermittent, 
pulse;  (2)  feeble,  tapping,  or  even  imi)en»eptil)le  cardiac  impulse; 
(3)  increase  of  relative  and  perliaps  snixTficial  dulness  in  one  or 
iiion^  directions  acconling  to  tlie  chanibor  affi'<*to<l;  (4)  feeble  tick- 
ing soimds  and  ])erhaps  systolic  munnurs  of  relative  or  muscular 
mitral  or  tricusjnd  insufficiency. 

In  acvie  overstrain  the  phenomena  of  cardiac  embarrassment 
follow  some  unusual  exertion  and  are  easily  recognised,  while  the 
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patient  is  apt  to  <lisplay  more  or  less  cjauosia  and  other  evtJenco 
of  iiiipeotling  stasis. 

Dijjereniial  Diu gnosis.— Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  can 
scareoly  he  rnistakeu  or  con  founded  with  any  other  condition  pro- 
vided dne  attention  is  paid  tf>  hit^torv  and  objective  symptoms. 
Distention  of  the  cardiac  cavities  that  has  developed  more  slowly 
and  has  grown  extreme  may,  however,  bo  mistaken  for  pericar- 
dial effusion.  The  differentia!  points  are  fully  dealt  with  in  that 
ehapter,  but  special  emphasis  may  here  bo  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  dt^ermining  the  relation  of  the  outer  and  inferior  margin 
of  deep-seated  dulness  to  the  jKisition  of  the  apex-beat.  In  car- 
diac dilatation  duhiess  does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  car- 
diac impulse,  whereas  in  pericardial  distention  the  apex-im- 
pulse is  situated  witliin  the  »mter  border  of  dulness.  This, 
and  this  alone^  is  the  trustwortliy  criterion  of  difference  between 
the  two  affections.  In  other  respects  there  is  often  a  striking 
similarity. 

Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  can  scarcely  be  confounded  if  due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  characters  of  the  pulse*,  to  the  nature  of 
the  impulse^  and  to  the  greater  feebleness  and  rapidity  of  tlie 
sounds  in  dilatation.  A  simply  dilated  and  yet  not  sjiecially  de- 
generated heart  cannot  often  be  distinguished  from  a  degenerated 
and  hence  secondarily  dilated  organ,  and  it  is  not  always  prudent 
to  attempt  such  distinction. 

PrognosiBa — I^ilatation  of  the  heart  should  never  be  regarded 
aB  a  trivial  matter,  and  yet  the  degree  of  its  gravity  dejjends  upon 
the  state  of  the  heart-muscle,  the'extent  of  the  <lilatatiun,  and  the 
length  of  time  it  has  existed.  It  is  the  integrity  of  the  myocar- 
dium in  the  young  and  in  trained  athletes  which  in  them  makes 
the  heart  re-cover  so  qniekly  and  well  from  the  overdistention 
caused  by  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  likelihood  of  the 
heart-walls  being  not  quite  sound  which  renders  prognosis  serious 
when  dilatation  supplants  hypertrophy  or  when  elderly  individ- 
uals suffer  fieart-strain.  Stiffened  arteries  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  heart-walls  are  seriously  degenerate<l,  and  experi- 
ence abundantly  proves  that  in  some  cases  proper  treatment  may 
restore  a  dilated  heart  even  when  the  vascular  coats  are  thickened. 
Nevertheless,  under  such  conditions  stretching  of  the  cardiac 
chambers  is  always  a  grave  affair,  and  only  too  often  there  ia  but 
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little  prospect  of  the  heart-walls  again  becoming  as  sound  as  before 
the  injury. 

Cardiac  dilatation  associated  with  a  granular  kidney  may  al- 
ways be  said  to  furnish  a  very  grave  prognosis,  for  the  resistance 
in  the  arterial  system  is  so  great  that  in  all  likelihood  the  heart 
has  been  gradually  yielding,  and  having  once  given  way,  cannot  re- 
gain its  lost  adequacy.  In  such  a  case  the  prognosis  depends  both 
upon  the  state  of  the  heart-muscle  and  the  possibility  of  lessening 
the  high  pulse-tension  by  treatment. 

In  the  face  of  both  arteriosclerosis  and  interstitial  nephritis 
a  seriously  dilated  heart  is  likely  never  again  to  recover  its  former 
compensatory  hypertrophy. 

It  is  so  evident  a  fact  as  to  scarcely  require  statement  that 
the  more  extensive  the  dilatation  the  more  serious  the  prognosis. 
With  care  and  projier  management  minor  degrees  of  the  condition 
may  endure  for  a  long  tune — even  years — ^j-et  in  such  a  case  the 
tenure  of  life  is  always  uncertain,  for  the  reason  that  some  addi- 
tional and  unexj)ected  strain  may  at  any  time  convert  a  not  alto- 
gether unfavourable  into  a  most  serious  prognosis. 

Stretching  of  the  auricles  or  of  the  right  ventricle  is  not  so 
grave  a  matter  as  is  left-ventricle  dilatation.  Owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  their  walls  they  may  not  be  so  amenable  to  treatment — that 
is,  not  so  likely  to  have  their  hypertrophy  restored;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  ventricle  is  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by 
stretching  of  its  auriculo-ventricular  ring,  and  therefore  is  less 
liable  to  paralytic  overdistention  and  diastolic  arrest.  This  con- 
sideration leads  me  to  the  belief  that  in  cases  of  left-ventricle  dila- 
tation the  develojmient  of  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  a 
favourable  rather  than  an  unfavourable  j>rognostic  in<lication. 
Such  a  murmur  is  usually  held  to  indicate  relative  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency, and  by  the  giving  way  of  the  mitral  valve  a  part  of  the 
excessive  (endocardial  blood-jiressure  Ix^comes  transferred  to  the 
auricle  and  pulmonary  veins,  and  thus  the  wall  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle is  relieved,  in  a  measure  at  least.  I  can  recall  more  than  one 
instance  of  sudden  and  unexpected  death  in  men  whose  hearts 
were  seriously  dilated  and  in  whom  such  a  systolic  a])ex-murmur 
did  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  more  than  once  observed 
that  when  the  mitral  valve  gave  way  the  progress  to  asystolism 
was  gradual,  and  death  was  usually  preceded  by  the  symptoms  and 
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signs  of  venous  stasia,  extending  through  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months. 

It  is  also  evident  that  prognosis  is  largely  governed  by  the 
kiigth  of  time  the  dilatation  has  existed.  If  the  myocardium  is 
still  hfalthVj  as  in  the  young,  a  ehmnic  dilatation  may  yet  be 
recovered  from,  In  persons  past  middle  ago  the  condition  is 
likely  to  resist  treatment  if  it  has  become  chronic,  and  if  in  such 
the  pnlse  is  persistently  arrhythmic,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  heart-nniscle  is  not  sound  or  that  the  auricles  are 
greatly  dilated.  Accordiug  to  Kadizewsky,  habitual  irregularity 
of  the  jrulse  points  to  preponderating  degeneration  of  the  walls  of 
one  or  lioth  auricles.  If  this  l>e  correct,  then  arrhythmia  in  eon- 
necliou  with  chronic  dilatation  of  tlie  heart  is  a  better  prognostic 
sign  as  regards  length  of  life  than  is  tachycardia  with  perfect 
rcgidarity  of  rhythm  due  to  a  dilated  ventricle.  In  acute  dilatation 
from  overstrain,  as  in  ftjotdmll  or  mountain  cliinbing,  the  progno- 
sis is  as  a  rule  good^  for  with  rest  and  prolan*  treatment  the  heart 
is  likely  to  return  to  its  former  healthy  condition.  Repetitions  of 
its  abuse  may,  however,  eventually  induce  jTcrmanent  inadequacy. 

Another  element  that  enters  into  the  <]uestion  of  prognosis  is 
the  degree  of  suhjective  symptoms  prodticed  by  the  dilatation. 
If  dyspncca  he  k»ss  than  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  appar- 
ent gravity  of  the  condition,  the  case  is  likely  to  pursue  a  chronic 
course;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shortness  of  breath  be  out  of 
proportitin  to  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ,  or  to  the  amount  of 
exertion  performed  by  the  patient,  or  if  the  dyspn^ra  assumes  the 
form  vi  cardiac  asthma,  then  the  prognosis  is  bad,  unless  the 
urgency  of  this  symptom  can  be  accounted  for  by  an  associated 
emphysema  or  bronchitis. 

If  skilful  treatment  succeeds  in  producing  only  temporary  im- 
provement, and  the  heart  ilrops  back  to  its  former  state  so  soon 
as  treatment  is  discontinued,  or  less  vigorous,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  heart-muscle  is  either  too  weak  to  be  regenerated,  or  the 
peripheral  resistance  is  tm>  great  to  be  penuanently  overcome,  A 
steady  though  gradual  loss  of  ground,  in  spite  of  treatment,  proves 
that  very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  any  management,  no  matter 
how  skilful 

Except  iu  cardiac  strain  of  effort  in  the  young,  one  should 
never  venture  to  prognosticate  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  for 
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the  heart  to  be  restored  to  health,  or  in  those  in  which  this  is  mani- 
festly impossible,  to  predict  how  long  the  disease  is  likely  to  last 
If  the  left  heart  is  the  one  chiefly  affected,  the  end  may  come  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  but  in  those  cases  in  which  the  right  heart 
is  the  one  chiefly  at  fault,  and  particularly  when  the  right  auricle 
is  much  dilated,  pulmonary  infarcts  are  very  likely  to  occur  and 
to  be  the  immediately  determining  cause  of  death. 

Two  states  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  if  they  come  on 
after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  serious  symptoms 
of  stasis  are  present,  always  make  me  apprehensive  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  end.  These  are,  great  restlessness  and  an  ill- 
defined  nervousness  that  keep  the  patient  constantly  moving 
about,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sudden  lull  in  the  patient's  sense 
of  distress.  After  days  or  perhaps  weeks  of  severe  suffering  he 
suddenly  has  a  day  in  which  ho  feels  remarkably  well  and  free 
from  distress.  This  is  often  like  the  calm  tliat  precedes  the  storm. 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  death  speedily  succeed  such  a  day  of 
apparent  well-being.  Apropos  of  the  former  state  I  recall  a  large 
middle-aged  man  presenting  all  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  ex- 
treme cardiac  dilatation  whom  I  examined  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Harrison  late  one  afternoon  and  in  whom  I  saw  no  evidence 
that  the  end  was  imminent ;  he  had  been  in  that  condition  for  a 
week,  and,  although  very  dyspncric,  walked  into  an  adjoining 
room.  lie  displayed,  however,  an  indescribable  restlessness,  and 
less  than  three  hours  after  we  left  him  he  died  suddenly. 

Treatment. — In  dilatation  of  the  heart  suddenly  induced 
through  strain  the  first  indication  is  to  place  the  patient  at  rest 
in  the  recumbent  or  scmi-recumbont  position  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  heart's  work  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Muscular  in- 
action and  a  more  tranquil  respiration  bring  the  venous  blood  to 
the  right  heart  less  rapidly,  and  if  the  circulatory  apparatus  is 
healthy,  as  in  the  youthful  athlete,  Nature  alone,  under  favourable 
conditions,  will  speedily  effect  a  restoration  of  the  blood-stream  to 
its  former  equilibrium. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient's  age  or  state  of  general  nutri- 
tion justifies  the  inference  that  the  heart  cannot  return  to  normal 
without  further  aid,  then  a  mercurial  ]>ill  and  digitalis  should  he 
])rescribed.  By  unloading  the  ])ortal  system  the  cathartic  tends 
to  restore  balance  within  the  abdominal  vessels  and  secondarily 
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in  the  system  at  large.  Five  grains  of  liliie  mass  followed  by  | 
ounee  of  EpBoiii  ^alts  eight  Inmrs  thereafter^  or  a  grain  or  two  of 
calomel  at  bedtime  and  a  ghi^isfxil  of  the  eolutiou  of  citrate  of 
magnesia  next  morning,  or  any  one  of  the  nnriierows  aperient 
waters  in  the  market,  will  prove  highly  efficient  to  that  end. 

The  purpose  of  the  digitalis  is  to  slow  down  the  heart  and  en- 
able it  to  empty  its  distended  cavities  effectively.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  administration  of  10  to  15  minims  of  the 
tinc'tnre  every  six  hours  for  tViur  or  five  days.  Improvement  will 
be  shown  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  and  corresponding  gain  in  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  pulse,  by  di9api>earanec  of  cyanosis  and 
other  signs  of  venous  congesti<jn,  by  increased  diuresis,  and  a 
gradual  return  to  normal  in  the  size  and  sounds  of  the  heart 
Strychnine  and  nitroglycerin  will  probably  not  be  required.  It 
is  wellj  however,  to  insist  on  light  yet  nutritious  diet  until  the 
normal  state  of  the  circulation  has  been  regained. 

When  permanent  cardiac  insufficiency  is  threatened  from  re- 
peated heart-strain  or  from  the  gradual  giving  w^ay  of  hypertrophy 
in  the  face  of  relatively  too  great  peripheral  resistance,  the  prin- 
ciples of  tnaitment  must  be  the  same  as  in  any  other  form  of 
heart-weakness.  The  first  indication  is  to  relieve  the  overtaxed 
heart.  Therefore  the  [nUient  must  be  put  at  ] physical  rest  for  a 
length  of  time  which  is  to  be  determined  by  results.  To  the  pa- 
tient's query,  **  IIow  long  must  I  stay  in  be<l?"  do  not  permit 
yourself  to  make  a  definite  answer,  but  tell  him  that  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  rapidity  and  degree  of  improvement.  In  other 
res[iects  the  same  general  jilan  of  action  previ«*usly  detailed  for 
cases  of  lost  compensation  is  to  bo  followed^  but  varied  to  meet 
the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

Most  cases  of  cardiac  dilatation  winch  the  physician  is  called 
on  to  treat  are  not  instances  of  acute  strain,  but  of  chronic  cardiac 
insufficiency.  They  are  to  be  managed,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  inadequacy 
from  climnic  niym*arditis,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chap- 
ter  for  tletails. 

There  are  three  measures,  however,  of  which  it  may  be  well 
to  speak  with  spe<'ial  relation  to  cardiac  dilatation: 

(1)  liloodleUifKj. — Occasionally  a  patient  is  encountered  who 
from  one  cause  or  another  is  suffering  from  great  overdistention  of 
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the  right  heart.  The  action  is  extremely  feeble  and  disordered, 
the  face  is  congested,  the  veins  are  turgid,  dyspnoea  is  profound, 
the  lungs  are  filled  with  rales  of  pulmonary  a»dema,  there  is  cough 
and  bloody,  frothy  expectoration,  there  is  no  a»dema,  but  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold  and  cyanosed.  Percussion  shows  enormous 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  and,  so  well  as  can  be  determined,  the 
heart-tones  are  very  weak  and  impure.  Dissolution  appears  immi- 
nent. Under  such  circumstances  the  physician  realizes  that  what- 
ever is  to  bring  relief  must  be  done  quickly. 

There  is  not  time  for  digitalis  and  cathartics  to  be  tried ;  they 
are  too  slow.  In  such  an  extremity  there  is  nothing  that  usually 
affords  such  prompt  relief  as  venesection.  Twenty  or  more  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  are  generally  followed  by  diminution 
of  cyanosis,  noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pulse, 
and  increase<l  clearness  and  strength  of  the  heart-sounds.  Of 
course  such  improvement  will  be  only  temporary  if  nothing  else 
is  done.  This  treatment  must  Ixi  followed  up,  therefore,  by 
the  judicious  use  of  digitalis,  strychnine,  and  cathartics,  to  secure 
what  is  gained  by  the  abstraction  of  bhmd,  since  this  latter  is  of 
course  only  a  tem})orary  measure  resorted  to  for  the  dire  emer- 
gency. Many  a  i>atient's  life  has  hocu  saved  by  such  treatment, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  will  not  save  all. 

(2)  Nauhcim  Baths, — By  some  authors  who  seem  to  make  a 
fad  of  this  mmle  of  treatment  these  saline  and  eflFervescung  baths 
are  advised  even  in  cases  of  extreme  and  long-standing  dilatation. 
Judging  from  my  exjwrience,  such  treatment  is  a  mistake  in  cases 
in  which,  from  the  arrhythmic  pulse,  enormous  area  of  cardiac 
dulness,  and  feeble  tumultuous  heart-sounds,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cardiac  walls  are  t(H)  thin  to  ever  regain  tlieir  old-time  power.  The- 
oretically these  l)aths  should  unload  the  cardiac  cavities  and  thus 
assist  the  heart  in  its  lalnmrs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  in 
these  cases  they  do  not  accomplish  this  result.  Such  persons  can- 
not be  nuiterially  benefited  by  anything,  yet  if  any  remedy  can 
help  them  it  should  be  digitalis,  strychnine,  and  cathartics  judi- 
ciously administered  for  an  indefinite  time. 

(3)  Resistance  Exercises, — If  given  by  an  attendant  who 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  aj)ply  the  j)roper  degree  of  resist- 
ance to  a  feeble  heart,  these  exercises  nuiy  prove  of  real  benefit 
even  to  a  seriously  dilated  heart.     They  are  sui)i)osed  to  relieve 
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the  cardiac  cavities  by  diverting  a  part  of  their  contents  to  the 
peripheral  vessels^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  followed  by  a 
demonstrable  decrease  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  Neverthe- 
less I  do  not  beHevc  it  is  possible  to  create  so  remarkable  a  decrease 
as  is  chiioied  by  Theodor  Schott,  who  finds  in  this  effect  a  means 
of  differential  diagnosis  lietween  a  dilated  organ  and  a  pericardial 
efFn.sion.  When  emidoyed  in  the  condition  now  considered  they 
must  \ie  given  with  very  great  gentleness,  and  movements  are  to 
be  omitted  which  necessitate  the  elevation  of  the  arms  above  the 
bead  as  well  as  bending  of  the  trunk  at  the  hips,  which  are  capable 
of  augmenting  dysjinua  and  aggravating  the  dilatation,  Kven 
wJien  permanent  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition  does  not 
result  it  is  generally  found  that  for  a  time  at  least  there  is  a  less- 
ening of  his  distress  and  an  improvement  in  his  colour,  I 
therefore  recommend  their  trial  in  all  cases  of  chronic  cardiac 
dilatation. 

Should  cases  of  ehronic  eardiac  incompetenee  be  not  improved 
by  the  measures  just  spoken  of,  then  it  is  reasnnublo  to  infer  that 
the  ease  has  passed  beynnd  the  stage  in  which  anytliing  more  iiA 
to  Im  ho[ied  from  treatment  tlum  tht»  amelioration  of  symp- 
toms. One  may  yet  do  what  he  can  with  digitajis,  strychnine, 
nitroglyeerin,  diffusible  stimulants,  and  cathartics.  In  tlie  ma- 
jority of  cases  morphine  will  now  have  to  be  given,  and  if  admin- 
istered hyijodermically  to  seciire  c<jnif  or  table  nights,  the  remedy 
is  generally  of  the  greatest  service.  In*  many  instancos  mor- 
phine thus  given  w^ill  prolong  life  and  ease  the  sufferers  path  to 
the  grave. 

Only  a  few  inonths  ago  Dr.  George  F.  lloberts,  of  Minneapo- 
UBj  called  me  to  see  a  gentleman  of  nearly  sixty  who  presented  a 
typical  picture  of  a  dilated  lieart.  The  myocardium  w^as  probably 
degenerated,  but  his  arteries  were  soft  and  urine  was  negative,  &o 
that  one  could  not  say  there  was  more  than  cardiac  incompetence 
from  dilatation.  He  was  in  Imi  and  dyspnceic,  but  his  suffering 
arose  from  vertigo,  which  came  every  few  minutes  and  lasted  from 
a  few  seeonds  to  a  minute  or  more.  During  the  vertigo  his  radial 
pulse  wholly  flisappeared  and  the  heart-sounds  became  exceedingly 
rapid  and  feeble  but  perfectly  regular;  tlie  cavities  were  not  being 
emptied.  Suddenly  the  action  of  the  heart  would  change,  becom- 
ing slow,  strong,  but  irregular;  the  pulse  would  return  and  the 
SO 
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patient  would  exclaim,  "  There!  it  is  gone!  "  meaning,  of  course, 
his  dizziness. 

The  cervical  veins  were  distended,  liver  was  palpable,  urine 
scanty,  but  no  oedema  and  no  turgescence  of  the  superficial  veins 
over  the  trunk  and  limbs.  Cardiac  impulse  was  absent  and  the 
area  of  dulness  enormously  increased  and  of  a  (quadrangular  out- 
line. It  seemed  as  if  the  large  vessels  of  the  abdominal  and  portal 
systems  were  holding  the  most  of  the  blood. 

Venesection  was  indicated  and  might  have  afforded  temporary 
relief,  but  for  certain  reasons  it  was  not  performed.  Instead, 
nitroglycerin,  camphor,  and  valerianate  of  caffeine  were  injected 
subcnitaneously  at  short  intervals  and  the  bowels  were  opened  by 
calomel  and  a  saline.  Vertigo  was  relieved  by  this  means,  but 
circulation  was  not  materially  improved.  The  heart-walls  were 
too  greatly  stretched  and  probably  degenerated  to  regain  their  ade- 
quacy, and  tlie  patient  died  about  ten  days  subsequently. 

11.    RELATIVE  AND  MUSCULAR  MITRAL  INSUFFICIENCY 

Relative, — By  this  term  is  meant  that  variety  of  incompetence 
which  results  from  over-distention  of  the  left  ventricle  ahd  is  en- 
countered in  its  most  typical  form  in  the  acute  heart-strain  just 
described.  When  so  produced  the  insufficiency  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  primarj',  to  distinguish  it  from  the  subdivision  known 
as  secondary.  It  is  the  latter,  or  secondary,  that  not  infrequently 
develops  in  the  late  stage  of  aortic  stenosis  ajid  regurgitation  and 
has  so  often  l)een  referre<l  to  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Balfour's  torin,  Curable  Mitral  Regurgitation,  was  intended  to 
cover  cases  of  primarv  relative  mitral  incompetence,  particularly 
as  seen  in  chlorotic  girls,  since  it  is  very  amenable  to  treatment 
The  tenn  was  l)aso<l  on  the  supposition  of  such  a  stretching  of  the 
mitral  ostium  as  precluded  the  adecpiatc*  closure  of  the  valve-flaps. 
In  the  light  of  mon*  recent  knowledge,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
the  insufficiency  described  by  that  distinguished  author  is  in  reality 
the  form  now  to  be  considered. 

Miiscnlar. — This  term,  which  may  be  a]>plicd  to  incompetence 
whether  of  the  mitral  or  tricuspid  valve,  denotes  a  form  of  in- 
sufficiency depending  not  on  over-distention  of  the  ventricle  with 
corr(»spondiiig  dilatation  of  the  ring,  but  on  a  functional  defect  of 
the  muscular  mechanism  by  which  nonnally  the  valve  is  enabled 
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to  close.  Far  our  kiiowk'dgc^  of  tliu  facts  underlying  this  sub- 
division af  mitml  iiii^ompe truce  we  are  indelited  to  the  Leipzig 
ScIicKd,  whose  views  it  must  be  confessed  have  been  very  tardily 
accepted  hy  P-uglish  and  American  authors. 

Fatliolopy, — The  morbid  anatomical  eoudilion  underlying 
relative  insufficiency  of  the  aurieulo-ventricular  valves  is  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle.  This  dilatation  must  reach  such  an  extreme  grade, 
ht»wevrr,  as  to  carry  with  it  more  or  less  stretch i Tig  of  the  mitral 
ring,  as  shown  hy  its  admitting  more  than  three  fingers.  The  valve 
itself  is  structurally  intact^  or  in  cases  of  long  stan<ling  the  cusps 
may  he  longer  and  broader  than  normal  and  the  papillary  muscles 
be  flattened]  and  elongated  as  a  result  of  the  pressuin*  to  which 
they  have  been  sul>jected.  In  Itrief,  the  organ  presents  the 
changes  previously  described  under  Dilatation  of  the  Heart,  either 
with  or  without  structural  dit^eas<*  at  the  aortic  orifice. 

In  musinlar  mitral  insufficiency  the  left  ventricle  may  or  may 
not  present  evidence  ^d  dilatation,  but  if  this  eundition  existed  dur- 
ing life  it  was  not  of  so  high  a  grade  as  is  the  case  when  relative 
incompetence  wcurs.  In  many  instances  the  pathologist  is  sur- 
prised by  finding  nothing  at  first  sight  to  explain  the  murmur 
heard  before  death.  The  mitral  ostium  is  not  dilated  and  the 
valves  are  intact. 

Closer  examination,  however,  discdoses  changes  in  the  muscula- 
ture which  interfereil  with  tfie  jxTfect  coaptation  of  the  valve-flaps. 
These  are  the  changes  nf  acute  or  chnjuic  myocarditis,  which 
favour  the  tx-currence  of  more  or  less  dilatati<jn  and  deft^ctive 
action  on  the  i>art  of  tlie  ring  muscle  or  papillarics,  or  both. 

Three  factors  are  concenied  in  the  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricnlar  valves^  (1)  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  ventri- 
cle upon  their  ventricular  surface,  (2)  the  e^mtraetion  of  the  ring 
muscle  at  the  base  of-  the  ventricle  by  which  the  orifice  is  nar- 
rowed to  a  mere  chink,  and  (3)  the  contraction  of  the  papillary 
mnsides  and  conse<|uent  tightening  of  the  conlaii  tendineu*.  The 
combined  effect  of  all  these  elements  is  the  |)erfect  apposition  of 
the  valve-flaps  throughout  practically  their  entire  surface,  and  not 
merely  at  their  margins. 

If  now,  in  consetjuence  of  inflammation  or  degeneration,  the 
wall  of  the  ventricle  dilates  suflicienrly  to  prevent  the  mitral  iKstium 
frt>m  becoming  adequately  contracted  during  systole,  or  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  proper  pull  of  the  papillaries,  then  the  condition  is 
present  which  permits  more  or  less  regurgitation;  the  valve  is 
rendered  muscularly  incompetent.  Consequently,  in  any  case  in 
which  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  mitral  insufficiency  has  been  made 
and  in  which  the  valves  are  found  intact  after  death,  careful 
examination  must  be  made  of  the  state  of  the  myocardium,  since 
in  degeneration  of  the  wall  or  of  the  papillaries  may  be  discovered 
the  pathol(^ical  cause  of  the  regurgitation. 

Etiology. — Primary  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve 
is  the  result  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  from  excessive 
physical  exertion,  i.  o.,  acute  strain.  This  was  well  shown  by  Har- 
old Williams's  observations.  He  found  that  of  13  healthy  young 
men  examined  immediately  after  a  run  of  25  miles,  11  preseiite<l 
appreciable  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  with  a  mitral  systolic 
murmur  and  vascular  evidence  of  stasis.  When  the  my<K»ardium 
is  degenerated  and  the  arteri(\s  are  stiflF,  indiscreet  physical  effort 
is  esp(»cially  likely  to  mrasion  cardiac  overstrain,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  <liscover(Ml  this  fonn  of  valvular  inconij)etence  in  elderly 
men  after  a  business  or  hnnting  trip  in  the  K<K*kv  ^Mountains. 

Secondary  relative  mitral  insufficiency  may  be  said  to  l>e  the 
result  of  clironic  heart-strain.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  when  the 
left  ventricle  has  l>een  compelled  for  a  long  time  to  lalwur  against 
great  jK>rij)heral  resistance,  as  in  cases  of  aortic  stenosis.  It  is  seen 
not  infrecpiently  in  clironic  interstitial  nephritis  \\4ien  the  hyper- 
trophied  ventricle  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  excessive  blood- 
pressure  in  the  aortic  system,  or  when  tlu*  ventricle  struggling  to 
presene  it.s  a<le(]uacy  is  overjiowered  by  the  addition  of  some  un- 
wont^nl  jJiysical  or  mental  strain.  The  same  liolds  true  of  the  mi- 
tral incom|)etence  secondary  to  long-standing  aortic  regurgitation. 

The  causes  of  tmisrular  mitral  insiifficietiry  are  i<lentical  with 
those  of  the  s(H*on(lary  relative  fonn.  Less  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  nnpiired  to  produce  it,  however,  hence  it  is  a  more 
frequent  occurrence,  ^iforeover,  degeneration  of  the*  papillaries  is 
a  condition  wliich  often  leads  to  mnscular  incompetence,  whereas 
it  cannot  produce  the  relative  fonn.  The  muscular  incompetence 
may  likewise  result  from  acute  heart-strain  when  this  is  not  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  extreme  dilatation. 

Acute  myocarditis  is  a  cause  of  the  mnscular  fonn  far  more 
conmionly  than  is  recognised.     The  dilatation  may  b^  slight  and 
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escape  rfvogintioiij  and  lienee  the  ai>ex  n 
{xm^d  to  indiniti'  t'lidoi-arditia,  Siicli  an  error  ia  the  more  likely 
since  the  aeute  inyocanHtis  develops  in  the  eoiirse  of  some  acute 
infection,  as  rheumatism,  dii*htht'ria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  The  uiti* 
mate  sulisidence  of  the  murmur  pari  pas.'^if  with  the  return  of  the 
ventricle  to  uonual  size  probably  proves  the  condition  to  have  been 
mua^jular  and  not  endwarditic. 

The  Curable  Mitral  Regurgitation  of  chlorosis  and  grave 
amenua,  which  is  probably  muscular  in  tlie  strict  sense,  is  due  prob- 
ably to  the  blood-state,  which  by  depriving  the  heart  of  requisite 
nutrition  lessens  its  resisting  power  so  that  a  moderate  grade  tjf 
dilatation  suprn*enes» 

Symptoms  are  tliose  observed  in  cardiac  inadequacy,  and 
need  u<it  be  detailed  here.  Their  intensity  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ibeir  eharacter  dt^pcntl  upon  the  freediim  c»f  the  leak  nml  the 
rajjidity  of  its  development.  In  the  slighter  grades  of  nmscular 
mitral  iueonii)ctence  sympt^mis  may  lie  so  mild  as  not  to  draw 
att*  ntirtu  to  the  real  seat  nf  trnidde,  and  it  nuiy  Ik*  ditficnlt  to 
deeide  how  much  i>f  the  clinical  ]»icture  is  due  ti)  the  leak  aivd 
how*  mucli  tii  the  underlying  eardiae,  vascular,  or  renal  cmHlition, 

Kelative  mitral  insutlieieney  of  acute  heart-strain  produces 
pronounced  symptoms,  viz.,  pravordial  tlislresSj  dyspn<pa,  a  feel- 
ing of  weakness  that  may  amount  almost  to  syncope,  cyanosis  or  an 
ashen  pallor  of  the  countenance.  Anaemic  or  ehhirotic  girls  with 
"curable  mitral  regurgitation'^  are  apt  to  display  breathlessness, 
muscular  weakuesSj  and  sometimes  slight  ankle  pntfiness,  which 
is  due  tu  the  stale  of  the  blcxxl  rather  than  the  heart. 

Physical  sig^ns  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  mitral  regurgi- 
tation of  endocanJitic  origin,  but  with  slight  differences.  In  rela- 
tive insufficiency  percussion  is  apt  to  show  greater  increase  (>f  dub 
ness  t^  the  left,  while  in  nms(*nlar  incompetence  the  mnruuir  is 
more  typically  blowing  and  generally  accompanies,  but  does  not 
replace,  the  tirst  smind  at  the  aj>ex. 

DiELgnofiis. — The  recognition  of  tlie  mitral  insufficiency  is 
generally  easy.  The  diffieulty  lies  in  differentiating  the  forms  we 
are  considering  from  the  incompetence  of  endocardial  inflainma- 
tion.     The  main  differential  prants  are  the  following: 

(A)  AgCj  the  individual  in  most  cases  l^eing  past  forty,  (B) 
History  of  articular  rheumatism  wanting,  but  in  the  primary  rela- 
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live  form  history  of  cardiac  strain.  (C)  Habits  and  occupation 
that  tend  to  chronic  myocarditis  and  arteriosclerosis.  (D)  Signs 
of  stiff  arteries  or  interstitial  nephritis  or  both.  (E)  Chlorosis  or 
ana*niia  in  females  without  previous  rheumatism.  (F)  The  asso- 
ciation of  an  acute  infection,  as  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  influ- 
enza, etc.,  during  which  the  characteristic  murmur  develops. 

The  recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  the  incompetence  is  often 
most  difHcult  if  not  impossible  before  one  has  had  opportunity  to 
observe  the  effect  of  time  and  treatment.  Great  distention  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  enable  one  at  once  to  pronounce  in  favour  of 
a  relative  incompetence,  but  muscular  insufficiency  with  little  or 
no  recognisable  dilatation  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  valvulitis. 
An  important  differential  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  characters 
of  the  nuirmur. 

In  muscular  mitral  incompetence  the  murmur  generally  accom- 
panies, but  does  not  replace,  the  first  tone  at  the  apex.  It  is  not 
widely  propagated,  being  as  a  rule  circumscribed  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  aj>ex.  It  is  not  so  intense  as  the  mitral  regurgitant  bruit 
of  chronic  endocarditis,  and  may  be  most  plainly  audible  between 
the  left  nipple  and  sternum.  Given  such  a  systolic  murmur  with 
accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  tone  in  a  person  having  stiff 
vessels,  or  an  impoverishment  of  the  blood  or  one  of  the  acute 
infections  which  is  more  likely  to  produce  acute  myocarditis  than 
endocanlitis,  one  may  with  reasonable  confidence  diagnose  muscu- 
lar mitral  rather  than  relative  or  endocarditic  insufficiency. 

Prognosis. — This  is  determined  by  the  cause,  the  freedom 
of  the  leak  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  relative  incompetence 
of  acute  heart-strain  in  the  young  is  likely  to  be  recovered  from 
under  prop(»r  treatment.  The  muscular  incompetence  of  the  mid- 
dle-ag(Hl  or  senile  may  be  n^moved  by  suitable  therapy  for  a  time, 
but  is  pretty  sure  t(>  return.  The  mitral  regurgi tuition  secondary 
to  interstitial  nephritis  furnishes  a  verv^  grave  ])rognosis,  since  tlie 
high  blood-pressure  precludes  closure  of  the  valve  even  under  the 
most  approved  treatment.  The  mitral  leak  in  the  chlorotic  or 
pn^foundly  aiuemic  is  removable  if  the  blood-state  can  he  corrected, 
and  hence  has  been  termed  "  curable." 

Treatment. — This  is  that  of  the  uiid(»rlying  pathological  con- 
dition to  which,  as  well  as  to  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII,  the 
reader  is  referred. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

FATTY    HEART 

CARDIAC  INADKyUACY  OP  THE  CORPULENT 

Fatty  heart  is  the  term  most  commonly  employed  to  designate, 
not  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle,  but  a  deposit  of  fat  be- 
neath the  epicardium  and  between  the  muscle-fibres — a  condition 
variously  styled  fatty  overgrowth  and  fatty  infiltration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  this  disease  the  subepicardial  layer 
of  adipose  tissue  is  strikingly,  sometimes  enormously,  increased. 
The  fat  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  interventricular  and  inter- 
auricular  grooves,  especially  the  latter,  and  along  the  branches  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  It  is  usually  thicker  over  the  right  than 
over  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  not  only  deposited  on  the  surface 
of  the  organ,  but  makes  its  way  between  the  bundles  of  muscle- 
fibres,  which,  examined  microscopically,  are  seen  to  be  more  or 
less  w^idely  separated  and  to  have  become  attenuated  or  atrophied. 
In  some  instances  there  may  even  be  masses  of  fat  beneath  the 
endocardium. 

Pathology. — It  is  generally  l)elicved  that  whcm  cardiac  in- 
sufficiency declares  itself  in  fat  people  it  is  owing  to  an  excessive 
deposit  of  adipose  tissue  upon  the  heart  or  to  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart-muscle.  Romberg  has,  however,  set  forth  in  so  ad- 
mirable a  manner  the  real  pathology'  of  this  condition  that  I  shall 
avail  myself  r»f  much  of  what  he  says. 

He  agrees  with  Leydon  in  the  vi(»w  that  the  old  conception  of 
fatty  heart  as  an  independent  affection  must  be  aban<lcmed,  and, 
instead,  makes  the  term  fatty  heart  in<*liide  those  disturbances  of 
heart  action  manifest(»d  by  i\w  obese  which  (Mther  Ix'ar  a  direct 
relation  to  their  obesity  or  have  developed  independently.  That 
their  cardiac  insnttioiencv  is  not  due  to  fatty  overgrowth  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  observation  that  hearts  loaded  down  with  adipose 
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tissue  have  not  always  given  signs  of  inadequacy,  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  such  as  were  manifestly  insufficient  during  life  have  not 
always  shown  a  deposit  of  fat  sufficient  to  account  for  the  weak- 
ness. 

The  cause  of  the  heart  difficulty  resides,  therefore,  in  some 
other  condition,  and  this  Romberg  finds  to  be  relative  smallness 
and  weakness  of  the  heart-muscle — i.  e.,  disproportionate  to  the 
demands  made  ujwn  it  by  the  con<liti(m  of  general  corpulence. 
In  some  fat  but  muscular  individuals  the  heart  is  corresjwndingly 
large  and  muscular,  and  symptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy  do  not 
api)ear.  Other  corpulent  individuals  of  indolent  habits  are  ana>- 
mic  and  havo  a  flabby  musculature.  Tn  them  the  heart-muscle, 
rendered  weak  and  flabby  through  anannia  and  want  of  exercise, 
is  incapable  of  responding  adequately  to  the  work  required  of  it, 
by  the  great  exertion  of  moving  the  jHMiderous  body-mass,  and 
hence  symptoms  of  heart-weakness  apjiear. 

In  such,  the  heart  is  overtaxed  even  when  the  body  is  in  re- 
pose, and  nuuiifests  its  debility  at  all  times.  In  some  instances  car- 
diac symptoms  first  make  their  appearance  after  some  unwonted 
exertiim  or  after  an  attack  of  influenza  or  some  other  acute  in- 
fectious disease.  In  a  few  cases  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries 
is  responsible  for  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris,  or  for  sudden 
death,  through  rupture  of  the  heart-wall.  But  such  conditions  are 
wholly  independent  of  the  ol)esity.  This  conception  of  the  fatty 
heart,  entertained  as  it  is  by  two  such  masters  as  Leyden  and 
Romberg,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  daily  observation,  and  makes 
it  clear  why  one  enormously  fat  person  is  capable  of  performing 
a  degree  of  physical  effort  wholly  impossible  to  another  much 
less  obese.  It  is  evident,  also,  how  fallacious  it  may  be  to  diag- 
nose fatty  heart  merely  on  the  ground  of  general  corpulence. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  an  excessive  growth  of  fat  on  the 
heart  may  be  said  to  be  those  of  ol>esity  in  general.  There  seems 
to  l>e  a  marked  tendency  to  corpulence  in  some  families,  and  their 
members  accumulate  fat  notwithstanding  all  eflForts  to  the  con- 
trary. Such  a  ])redi8position  is  sometimes  witnessed  among  chil- 
dren; but  as  a  rule  corpulence  does  not  manifest  itself  until  after 
puberty  or  still  later,  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  Age 
itself  is  a  predisposing  factor,  particularly  with  women,  who  show 
a  striking  tendency  to  increased  weight  after  the  menopause. 
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iG  female  sex  in  goiieral  is  said  to  show  a  greater  inclination 
It*  mrpulenee  than  does  the  male  sex,  yet  the  difference  in  this 
regard  is  probablv  to  he  attributed  to  differences  in  oecupationa 
and  habits^j  Biuee  women  generally  take  les.s  exercise  than  men. 
Thev  are,  moreover^  apt  to  be  rhlorotie  anil  anieniie,  and  it  is  well 
kno\\*ii  that  fat  and  anaemia  (d*ten  go  together,  in  consequence 
probably  of  the  (iiniininhed  oxidizing  power  of  the  blood.  People 
of  sedentary  purnnits  are  especially  liable  to  take  on  fat,  and  with 
family  inheritance  and  occupation  c^nnbinedj  oI>esitj  l^eeomes  in- 
evitalde. 

Of  all  causes,  the  one  most  potent  next  to  inherited  tendency 
is  consumption  of  food  rich  in  carbohydrates  conjoined  with  an 
excessive  intake  of  fluids.  Gluttony  (luxu8  consumption)  con- 
duces to  obesity  even  though  there  is  not  a  relative  dispropttrtion 
in  earlKihyd rates.  This  is  esp<*cially  injurious  when  added  to  in- 
adequate exercise.  The  too  free  drinking  of  fin  ids  is  another 
potent  factor,  and  when  in  the  form  of  malt  liquors,  fat  may  bo 
taken  tm  very  rapidly.  The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form, 
moreover,  is  said  to  favour  the  develo|mient  not  only  of  fat  in 
general,  but  in  particular  of  the  deposit  of  adipose  tissue  upon  the 
heart. 

The  foregoing  are  the  leading  causes  of  fatty  overgrowth^  but 
i^ujst  be  reinembered  that  tlie  modern  conception  of  fatty  heart 
^^^^^■neceBsanly  a  surjdus  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  be- 
neath the  epieardium  and  between  the  bundles  of  muscle-fibres, 
but  a  manifestation  of  cardiac  insufficiency  attributable  primarily 
to  general  olx^sity.  ronsequeutly,  in  studying  the  etiology  of  the 
heart-w^eakness  exhibited  Ijv  corpulent  people,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  what  was  said  ab^>ve  concerning  the  pathology  of  the  fatty 

I  heart,  Wliatever  tends  to  undermine  nnisetdar  strength  in  gen- 
eral ]}roduces  a  weak  heart-muscle^  and  in  the  obese  such  influenoea 
are  specially  deleterious. 
Luxurious  living,  indolent  habits,  excesses  of  all  kinds  ( in- 
cluding the  almse  of  tobacco),  anarmia,  and  chlorosis- — all  tend  to 
prodiR'e  a  flabby  heart-nnistde.  Such  a  heart  is  incapable  of  that 
driving  power  necessary  to  force  the  blood  through  the  extensive 
system  of  capillaries  created  for  the  supply  of  new  adipose  tissue, 
in  addition  to  those  ramifying  in  the  organs,  muscles,  bones,  etc 
Under  the  demands  of  a  quiet  exiaience  such  a  heart  may  show  no 
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incompetence  severe  enough  to  attract  the  person's  attention. 
When,  however,  cardiac  inadequacy  makes  its  appearance,  it  is 
gradual  and  insidious,  or  abnipt  in  consequence  of  unwonted 
exertion  or  of  acute  iUness.  In  such  cases  the  obesity  is  the  predis- 
posing cause,  and  the  conditions  that  bring  about  heart-strain  the 
exciting  cause. 

Finally,  Romberg  includes  among  the  causes  of  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency a  too  strenuous  anti-fat  diet  which  is  practically  a  starva- 
tion diet,  and  too  rigorous  depleting  measures  acting  through  the 
skin  and  bowels.  If,  in  addition,  vigorous  exercise  is  taken,  the 
undernourished  heart-muscle  can  readily  become  overstrained. 

Ssrxnptoins. — There  is  nothing  in  the  symptoms  peculiar  to 
the  disease  under  consideration.  Shortness  of  breath  is  usually 
the  first  symptom  to  make  its  ap^Kjarance,  but  such  persons  are  so 
accustomed  to  quickening  of  respiration  during  exertion  that  they 
give  no  heed  to  it  until  it  has  reached  a  degree  of  considerable  or 
continuous  dyspna^a.  At  first,  embarrassment  of  breathing  is 
only  noticed  during  hurry  or  the  effort  of  ascending  stairs,  but 
8ul)se<piently  it  is  called  forth  by  the  mere  act  of  rising  from  a 
chair  and  walking  across  the  room.  Stooping  or  bending  forward 
is  apt  to  cause  great  dyspnu'a ;  and  as  cardiac  feebleness  pro- 
gresses, distressing  shortness  of  breath  declares  itself  during  the 
taking  of  food,  and  there  is  panting  respiration  even  during  con- 
versation. At  length  in  this,  as  in  other  fonns  of  heart-disease, 
a  stage  of  orthopncra  is  reached  when  dyspna»a  becomes  habitual, 
even  while  the  patient  is  at  rest. 

Another  early  sym]>tom  in  some  cases  is  lightness  of  the  head 
or  vertigo,  especially  likely  to  appear  when  the  patient  gets  on  to 
his  feet  or  changes  the  recumbent  for  the  upright  ])ositi(m.  In 
some  instances  there  are  attacks  of  veritable  sync()[w,  the  feeble 
heart  failing  temporarily  to  maintain  cerebral  circulation.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  patient  <lies  in  such  a  syncopal  attack 
und(»r  a[>pearances  which  caused  Stokes  to  term  it  *'  apoplecti- 
form." 

Another  sym])tom  also  observed  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease is  acceleration  <»f  the  pulse.  Stokes,  Walshe,  and  other  early 
English  writers  laid  particular  stress  on  slowness  of  the  pulse  as  a 
sign  of  fatty  heart,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  common  for 
the  pulse  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  frequency.     It  is  also  apt  to  be 
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ftmall  arnl  feoble,  altlionfrh  assiK'iate<l  iirt<*riiil  srlorosis  or  eliranic 
iiophritia  may  givt*  it  iiridnr*  lensiim,  AiMitlier  iir»t  iiifroqiR*nt  fea- 
ture of  tlie  pulse  h  instability — i.  e.,  a  lat^k  of  steadiness  in  its 
rhythm — fluotiiatioBS  tflking  plare  in  its  rate  without  apparent 
cause*  Irreguharity  in  furee  ami  vohnne  and  intennittenee,  how- 
ever, are  not  common. 

In  some  instances  the  earliest  sjTnptoms  are  referable  ehiefly 
to  the  digestive  organs.  The  patient  finds  that  his  usually  small 
appetite  has  ht>eome  still  more  diminished,  or  that  so  sojin  ai  he 
has  eaten  a  little  he  is  oppresaetl  hy  an  uneom  for  table  sense  of 
fulness  anil  shortness  of  breath.  Un(]uen(dnil)le  thirst  impels  him 
to  drink  large  amounts  of  water  or  tea,  which  but  increase  his 
oppression,  and  he  is  annoyed  by  frequent  eructations  of  gas.  His 
bowels  are  sluggish  and  constipated,  and  his  urine  Ix^comes  scanty 
and  high-coloured.  Tie  is  ai>t  to  fall  asleep  in  the  chair,  particu- 
larly after  meals,  while  at  night  he  is  wakeful,  or  if  he  sh/eps, 
is  harassed  hy  nightmare  and  dreams.  IFeadaches,  usually  dull 
and  heavy,  but  sometimes  of  a  neuralgic  eharaeter,  are  not  un- 
common. 

If  the  circulation  has  not  become  too  seriously  embarrassed, 
and  particularly  if  the  heart-muscle  is  intact,  the  symptoms  being 
due  to  a  disparity  l>etwee^n  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  power  of 
the  heart,  then  measures  ealeuhtted  to  reduce  the  obesity  and  thus 
restore  the  proper  relation  between  body  weight  and  heart  power 
nniy  reinstate  the  patient's  health.  In  very  many  cases,  unfortu- 
nately, this  is  impossible;  the  heart-muscle  has  become  seriously 
damaged  through  atrophy  or  degeneration  or  coronary  sclerosis, 
or  serious  dilatation  has  been  set  up  in  consequence  of  long  years 
of  overstrain,  or  as  the  result  of  some  single  indiscreet  effort 
Symptoms  uf  failing  circulation  now  appear  antl  progress  steadily, 
it  may  l)e  rapidly.  (V>ugh  and  frothy  mucous  expectoration,  at- 
tacks of  asthma  and  cardiac  pain  of  an  anginoid  character,  or 
even  of  true  angina  pectoris,  are  added  to  the  previously  existing 
dyspnoea*  Hepatic  eongf^stion  aufl  tenderness,  si^anty  albuminous 
urine,  and  odenui  of  the  ankles  are  discovered,  and  before  long 
the  patient  presents  the  well-knowu  picture  of  the  final  stage  of 
eart 'disease  wliieh  has  been  so  often  described  in  these  pages.  It 
ircely  requires  physical  examination  of  the  chest  to  convince 
one  that  the  heart  is  dilated  and  overburdened.     Ortbopnoea  com- 
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pels  i]w  patk-iit  to  remain  id  liia  easy  chair,  and  in  the  hop©  of 
obtaiiuiig  still  greater  ease,  or  of  lesfieuing  the  dropsy,  the  swollen, 
teiLse,  and  shiny  legs  are  supported  upon  another  chair  or  stooK 
Xiirsos  stand  hy  his  side  to  administer  stinuilants,  or  by  fannii 
him,  to  mitigate  liis  attacka  of  dyspnu^a.  Sleep  visits  him  bul 
fitfully,  if  at  all,  and  neither  day  nor  night  brings  him  relief  from 
his  torment. 

In  this  manner  one  week  merges  into  another,  and  he  i^  tu  ^e 
accounted  fortunate  when  pulmonary  ciHlemu  ends  his  suffering, 
or  tlie  heart  stops  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  is  the  same  old 
stury  over  and  over,  varied  only  by  the  greater  prominence  of 
s<mie  symptoms  in  one  case  and  of  othei-s  in  another,  or  by  thCj 
longer  or  shurter  duration  of  the  struggle. 

Physical  Signs. — Insperlion, — C)l>esity  renders  examina- 
tion of  the  tliitracic  and  abdomiual  organs  ditheult  and  nnsatisfac- 
tory.  If  close  scrutiny  fails  to  detect  cardiac  impulse,  this  must 
not  ueceftsarily  be  attributed  to  feebleness  of  the  impulse;  it  may 
be  flue  to  the  intervening  layer  of  adipose  tissue. 

Palpution,-^For  the  same  reason  the  hand  laid  upon  the  che-st 
fails  to  locate  the  apex-k^at,  (.>r  indeed  ti>  |X'rceive  any  cardiac 
shfK'k  whatever.  The  real  valu<*  of  palpation,  therefore^  is  in  the 
study  of  the  pulse,  which  sliould  In*  carefully  studied  for  any  in- 
formation it  may  afford.  If  it  is  of  good  strength  and  volume  and 
in  rate  is  stable  and  not  iinduly  accelerated,  it  points  to  a  fairly 
healthy  heart-muscle.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  peripheral  arteries 
are  thick— a  matter  which  the  corpulence  often  renders  by  no 
means  easy  of  detenu ination — if  the  pulse  is  unsteady  and  |k?i^ 
haps  intermittent,  then  it  is  likely  that  chronic  myocarditis  ia 
present  or  that  the  muscle-fihres  have  suffered  atrophy  from  poaai- 
hie  encroachnH>nt  upon  them  by  the  excessive  dejiosit  of  fat.  Pal- 
pation  of  the  liver  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  this  organ  is  en* 
larged,  is  also  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  even  impossibility, 
in  constHjiiencc  of  the  size  and  resistan(*e  of  the  corpulent  aUlomen* 
Even  if  tlie  liver  is  palpable,  this  may  he  dm*  tu  ifs  luitiif  (iitt\\ 
and  not  to  a  state  of  passive  congestion. 

Percusmon. — This  means  of  investigation,  upon  which  so 
much  reliance  is  ordinarily  placed  for  the  detection  of  cardiac 
enlargement^  is  of  but  small  aid  in  the  obese,  for  reasons  that  lie  in 
their  corpulence.     There  is  often  a  development  of  fat  within  the 
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mediastinum  whieh  gives  tm  area  of  diilneas  that  may  be  thought 
to  hehnig  to  the  lieartj  vet  in  reality  does  not  Furthenuore,  the 
mass  of  fat  within  the  omentum  and  upon  the  abdominal  walls  im- 
pedes the  deseent  of  the  diaphragm,  if  it  doea  not  actually  crowd 
it  upward,  and  thus  cause  the  heart  to  assume  an  abnormally  high 
and  horizontal  i>osition.  When  this  is  the  case  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  i&  increased  transversely  and  upward,  giving  a  false  ap- 
pearance of  increased  size  of  the  organ.  Consetiuently  extrerne 
care  is  necessary  in  drawing  any  eonelusion  from  an  increase  of 
prfecordial  dulness.  If,  however,  by  percusi^ion  in  the  various 
ways  described  in  the  introductory  chapter  one  beconi€*8  satisfied 
that  such  an  increase  does  not  exist,  it  affonls  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  potential,  not  structural  in- 
competence. 

A usci illtfl  10 n . — Th is  is  likely  to  n ffo rd  the  I>es t  e v i den ce  of  the 
real  state  of  the  heart,  timl  yet  we  know  that  the  muscle  may  be 
seriously  diseased  without  any  appreciable  change  in  the  heart- 
sounds,  Tf  these  are  found  to  be  only  rather  distant  and  feeble 
but  still  clear,  and  the  aortic  second  sound  of  good  relative 
strength,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  integrity  of  the  heart-muscle  being 
still  preserved.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  sound  is  disproportion- 
ately feelde,  perhaps  impure  or  even  obscured  by  a  systolic  apex- 
ninrmur,  if  the  aortic  second  sound  is  weak  and  the  pulmonic  sec- 
ond unduly  loud,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  heart  is  enlarged. 
This  may  be  a  simple  h\7>ertrophy  with  dilatation,  or  there  may 
bo  in  addition  mywardial  degeneration.  Physical  examination 
alone  dotts  not  enable  us  to  ilecide;  we  must  endeavour  to  deter- 
udne  this  point  by  the  study  of  all  those  factors  outside  of  the 
heart  whicli  make  for  or  against  cardio-vascular  decay. 

DiagnLOSis.— It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  diagnose  cardiac 
inadrquaey.  The  real  problem  to  solve  is  whetiier  the  heart  is 
only  potentially  uncfjunl  to  its  wort  or  is  incompetent  in  conse- 
quence of  fatty  overgrowth  or  of  myocardial  flisc^ase.  If  the  pulse 
is  normal  in  rate  and  quality,  and  if  subjective  s^^iptonis  are  felt 
only  ufmn  exertion,  are  slight  and  quickly  subside  after  cessation 
of  effort,  the  heart-walls  are  presumably  intact.  This  conclusion 
is  strengthened  if  minute  inquiry  fails  to  elicit  history  of  cardiac 
strain,  acute  infectious  disease,  bad  habits,  or  any  other  influence 
that  may  serve  to  impair  the  integrity  of  the  myocardium.   On  the 
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other  hand,  degenerative  changes  are  probable  if  the  patient  is 
past  middle  age,  if  the  pulse  shows  notable  alteration  in  quality 
and  rhythm,  and  if  symptoms  of  inadequacy  are  present  even  when 
the  patient  is  at  rest  or  not  making  unwonted  demands  on  his 
heart.  If  the  individual  belongs  to  the  category  of  fat  and  anae- 
mic, the  heart-muscle  is  likely  to  be  flabby  and  its  incompetence  to 
be  due  to  dilatation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  symptoms  of  inadequacy 
develop  in  the  fat  and  plethoric,  whose  skeletal  muscles  are  firm 
and  large  and  whose  weight  is  due  to  the  great  specific  gravity  of 
their  muscles,  bones,  organs,  etc.,  and  not  to  adipose  tissue,  it  may 
reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  heart  is  overstrained,  perhaps 
dilated,  but  not  hampered  by  deposit  upon  it  of  fat. 

Finally,  if  symptoms  of  cardiac  incomi)etence  develop  in  any 
corpulent  i)orson  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  a  diagnosis  of 
cardiac  inadequacy  and  not  of  fatty  lu»art,  for  we  jwssess  no  means 
of  determining  during  life  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  excessive 
dejwsit  of  fat  within  the  heart-muscle. 

PrognOBifl. — This  depends  upon  the  condition  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  embarrassment  of  circulation.  If  the  patient 
is  young  and  muscular  and  the  cause  of  the  heart- weakness  is 
found  to  lie  in  potential,  not  structural  disability,  or  if  the  symp- 
toms date  from  some  recent  cardiac  strain,  the  heart-muscle  having 
been  previously  competent,  the  prognosis  is  comparatively  favour- 
able, since  appropriate  treatment  may  restore  comi)ensation.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient's  musculature  is  flabby,  he  is  anae- 
mic, and  gives  a  history  of  indolent  habits ;  if  his  symptoms  have 
steadily  increased,  and  especially  if  their  gravity  indicates  a  seri- 
ous breakdown  of  the  heart — then  there  is  but  small  hojx^  of  rein- 
stating compensation,  and  death  is  only  a  question  of  time.  An- 
gina |KH»toris,  attacks  of  asthma,  thickv-^ned  arteries  with  high 
sustained  [uilse-tension,  likewise  furnish  a  hopeless  prognosis  as 
regards  recovery.  The  })robable  duration  of  the  malady  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  accuracy,  but  the  course  is  likely  to  be  a  short  one. 
In  other  respects,  prognosis  is  governed  by  the  same  conditions 
as  in  other  forms  of  heart-disease. 

Treatment. — It  is  essential,  in  the  correct  management  of 
any  dis<»ase,  that  the  ])liysician  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  its  pa- 
thology and  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  treatment.  If  by  the 
term  *'  fatty  heart "  were  meant  simply  a  heart  overgrowTi  and 
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infiltrated  with  adipose  tissue,  then  the  plain  indication  of  treat- 
ment would  Ire  the  ahsorption  of  excessive  fat,  and  the  object 
would  be  accomplished  by  putting  the  patient  upon  a  reyime  cal- 
culated to  reduce  bis  obesity.  In  this  chapter,  however,  the  dis- 
ease has  been  considered  from  a  different  standpoint*  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  condition  of  potential  weakness,  the  heart 
b4?coming  relativel}'  iriadct|uate  to  the  requirements  of  the  circula- 
tion, rendered  necessarj  by  the  size  of  the  body.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  an  undue  deposit  of  fat  upon  the  heart  itself.  This 
being  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  the  indication  is  to  restore  or 
establish  a  proper  relation  between  cardiac  power  and  body  weight. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  measures  that  will  either  invigorate 
the  heart-muscle  without  reduction  of  the  obesity,  or  will  bring 
about  the  latter  without  the  former,  or  will  do  both.  By  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  generally  thought  that  the  reduction  of  his  corpulence 
is  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  Romberg  repeatedly  utters  an  em- 
phatic warning  against  such  an  idea.  He  states  again  and  again 
that  harm  rather  than  heueiit  is  likely  to  follnw  the  imliscriuanate 
employment  of  the  ordinary  anti-fat  cures,  since  they  increase  the 
already  existing  heart- weakness.  The  need  of  such  a  warning 
was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  only  this  past  winter. 

A  corpulent  man  of  fifty-five,  who  had  yet  been  able  to  exer- 
cise without  special  discfmifort,  concluded  he  would  try  a  reduc- 
tion-cure at  Marienbad,  Germany.  By  vigorous  us©  of  the  waters 
and  an  unreasonable  amount  of  walking  he  reduced  his  weight  45 
pounds  in  a  few  weeks  and  returned  home  feeling,  as  he  said, 
*^  fine."  Nevertheless,  he  had  not  been  home  long  when,  on  at- 
tempting to  walk  to  his  place  of  business  one  morning  as  usual, 
he  was  seized  with  great  shortness  of  breath,  that  compelled  him 
to  return  to  the  bouse.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for  he 
failed  steadily  in  spite  of  the  most  approved  treatment,  and  died 
in  less  than  six  months. 

Depleting  measures  should  he  confined  to  cases  in  which  circu- 
latory disturbance  is  attributable  to  obesity  and  not  to  cardiac 
insufficiency.  Such  cases  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  persons 
who  are  still  young,  or  have  not  yet  passed  the  age  of  forty.  It  is 
often  a  matter  of  great  ditBculty  to  determine  whether  the  trouble 
resides  in  the  heart  or  not,  and  therefore  an  anti-obesity  plan  of 
treatment  should  not  be  decided  on  hastily  or  without  thoughtful 
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study  of  all  those  considerations  bearing  on  this  point.  Should 
this  plan  of  management  be  at  length  decided  upon,  the  effect 
on  the  heart  should  be  carefully  watched  and  the  treatment  dis- 
continued altogether,  or  the  weight  reduction  carried  on  less  vigor- 
ously, so  soon  as  debility,  nervousness,  and  other  signs  of  cardiac 
or  general  asthenia  make  their  appearance. 

It  is  of  importance  also  what  system  of  dietary  is  selected. 
There  are  several  well-known  anti-fat  dietaries,  such  as  Banting's, 
Ebstein's,  Oertel's,  and  Sweninger's,  but  they  all  have  the  one  fea- 
ture in  common,  that  they  greatly  restrict  the  consumption  of  car- 
bohydrates. Their  chief  differences  are  in  the  amount  of  albumin 
and  fat  allowed.  Ebstein  permits  much  less  albumin  and  far  more 
fat  than  do  the  others,  while  the  Oertel  system  allows  considerably 
more  albumin  and  far  less  fat,  and  again  more  carbohydrates. 
They  all  restrict  the  consumption  of  fluids.  Whatever  differences 
they  possess,  they  all  attain  their  end  by  causing  an  absorption  of 
fat,  both  by  the  taking  away  of  fat-forming  food  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Ebstein's,  by  the  administration  of  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  albumin,  which  is  thus  said  to  stimulate  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat.  In  addition  to  restricting  the  diet,  exercise  is  insisted 
upon  and  saline  cathartic  waters  are  administered. 

The  great  objection  to  the  employment  of  such  a  regime  in 
cases  of  so-called  fatty  heart  lies  in  the  fact  that  unless  the  indi- 
vidual is  capable  of  considerable  exercise,  whereby  adipose  tissue 
may  be  oxidized,  the  obesity  will  only  yield  when  the  diet  is  so 
strict  as  to  become  practically  a  starvation  diet.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  underlying  the  dietary  of  heart-disease,  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  heart-musc»le  performs  an  enormous  amount  of 
work,  it  should  receive  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  proteid — 
i.  e.,  tissue-forming  food — and  must  under  no  circumstances  be 
deprived  of  adequate  nourishment.  Consequently,  if  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  diminish  the  corpulence  of  a  person  with  cardiac 
insufficiency,  a  dietary  must  be  selected  that  will  most  nearly 
meet  the  demands  of  the  heart.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  one  se- 
lected by  Oertel,  while  the  Ebstein  and  Banting  systems  are  clearly 
inadmissible.  The  daily  allowance  of  the  several  elements  permit- 
ted by  Oertel  are  as  follows:  Albumin,  5^  ounces;  fats,  1  to  1]; 
ounces;  carbohydrates,  2J  to  .3 J  ounces.  For  particulars  the  reader 
is  referred  to  OerteFs  original  work,  or  to  treatises  on  dietetics. 
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In  carrying  out  a  diet  for  the  reduction  of  obesity  in  the  class 
of  cases  now  under  consideration,  it  is  very  unsafe  to  produce  a 
t*jo  rapid  loss  of  weight.  In  my  opinion  this  shouhl  not  exceed 
2,  or  at  the  very  outside  II  pounds  a  week,  and  in  many  eases  1 
pouiid  is  better.  CoMiie<piently  tbt*  physician  should  keep  an  accu- 
rate record  of  the  weight,  and  many  times  will  have  to  modify  the 
diet  given  above  by  increasing  the  albumin  or  starches,  or  both. 
If  tlie  physician  is  in  doubt  concerning  the  actual  state  of  the 
heart-muscle,  or  if  the  patient  finds  he  is  unable  to  take  adequate 
exercise^  then  massage  will  often  be  found  of  great  service  by 
promoting  oxidation  of  adipose  tissue.  It  also  aids  the  circu- 
laticm. 

The  daily  use  of  laxative  waters  is  essential,  and  Gcmiain 
See  recommends  the  adniiiiistration  in  moderate  doses  (6  to  10 
grains)  of  iodide  of  pota.ssium  three  times  a  day. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  public  and  profession  ha^^e  heard 
much  concerning  the  efficacy  of  reducing  fat,  .of  the  alternate 
chiily  i»>^e  of  Vichy  and  Kissingen  wafers.  From  my  rather  lim- 
ited observation  of  their  effects,  I  am  incliuod  to  the  opiuitm  that 
if  these  waters  are  to  prove  efficient  they  must  \m  combined  with 
exercise  and  nt  least  a  moderate  restriction  in  the  consumption  of 
carlxihydrates. 

In  elderly  jM>opIe,  or  tliose  with  feeble  muscular  development, 
or  in  such  us  already  display  pronounced  symptoms  of  cardiac 
inadequacy,  energetic  treatment  for  the  reduction  of  corpulence 
is  hazardous,  to  say  the  k^ast.  In  many  instances  the  weakness 
of  the  heart  will  lie*  intensified*  Ilomberg  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  persons  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  pi>ssihle  dangers  of 
such  treatment;  while  to  make  a  routine  practice  of  depleting  all 
fat  patients  certainly  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemnetL  Never- 
theless, I  believe  in  most  cases,  even  when  the  heart,  is  primarily 
at  faultj  some  modification  of  the  diet  will  usually  prove  bene- 
ficial Some  of  these  patients  are  aniemic  as  well  as  corpulent — 
some  because  they  have  l>i*en  light  feeders  for  years,  others  be- 
cause they  have  habitually  taken  toc»  little  albumin  and  too  much 
starch  and  sugar,  while  still  others  have  consumed  altogether  too 
much  fluid,  particularly  at  meabtime. 

In  the  first  class,  attempt  should  be  made  to  secure  more  ade- 
quate nourishment  through  medicinal  or  other  measures  calcu- 
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lated  to  improve  the  appetite  and  assimilation.  To  this  end  sim- 
ple bitters  and  tonics — as  quassia^  gentian,  iron,  nux  vomica, 
arsenic,  or  the  hypophosphites — may  be  tried,  together  with  acids, 
pepsin,  pancreatin,  and  kindred  preparations.  A  cupful  of  hot 
water  half  an  hour  before  each  meal  often  improves  both  appetite 
and  digestion.  In  quality  the  meals  should  be  highly  nutritious, 
so  that  in  quantity  they  may  be  light.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  addition  of  the  expressed  juice  of  fresh  beef,  or  by  some 
one  of  the  prepared  foods  rich  in  nitrogen  and  fat  but  poor  in 
carbohydrates. 

For  the  second  class  it  can  do  but  little  harm  to  reduce  starches 
and  sugar  and  increase  the  animal  f<x)d,  without,  however,  con- 
forming strictly  to  the  amount  and  projK)rtion  laid  down  in  rigid 
anti-fat  dietaries.  In  the  last  class  it  may  be  sufficient  to  dimin- 
ish the  ingestion  of  fluids  without  otherwise  curtailing  or  modify- 
ing the  food  allowance. 

In  all  individuals  who  display  more  or  less  heart-weakness 
the  important  ix)int  in  the  management  must  be  the  attempt  to  re- 
invigorate  the  heart.  If  its  load  cannot  l)e  lightened — that  is,  if 
the  cor])ulence  cannot  be  reduced — efforts  to  strengthen  the  heart 
are  likely  to  prove  futile.  The  j)hysican  will  then  have  to  choose 
one  or  the  other  alternative;  either  to  ix»rsevere  in  his  futile 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  heart,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  reducing  the 
body  weight.  The  wise  thing  will  be  to  try  to  accomplish  both. 
It  may  l)e  that  the  loss  of  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  a  week  will 
not  materially  weaken  the  patient,  and  yot  may  \k'  sufficient  to 
greatly  aid  the  doctor's  efforts  towards  re-establishing  cardiac 
power. 

By  all  odds,  the  best  means  to  this  end  is  ex(Tcise.  This  should 
be  limited  to  two  kinds — easy  walking  and  resistance  gymnastics. 
Kules  for  the  latter  have  already  been  giv(»n  (see  page  455).  The 
C(mditions  tiiat  are  to  control  the  daily  walk  should  be  carefully 
laid  down  by  the  i)hysician.  (1)  Walking  should  be  done  from 
one  to  four  hours  after  meals,  acconling  t(^  the  degree  of  cardiac 
debility.  (2)  The  walk  should  not  be  so  prolonged  as  to  occa- 
sion fatigue,  and  of  course  must  vary  greatly  in  individual  cases. 
The  medical  adviser  will  have  to  determine  its  length  by  observ- 
ing the  immediate  effect  of  exercise,  or  by  a  searching  inquiry  as 
to  symptoms.      (3)  The  pace  nmst  not  be  fast  enough  to  cause 
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shortnesa  of  brrath  or  palpitation,  mu\  it  h  alwa\s  best  to  begin 
very  slovrly,  the  gait  to  be  quickened  only  as  the  exercise  produces 
a  feeling  of  well-being  or  lightness  in  the  chest  (4)  The  patient 
must  not  walk  against  a  strong  wind,  and  must  confine  his  exercise 
to  level  grounil.  Attempts  to  carry  out  the  Oertel  system  of  as- 
cending an  incline  arc  not  to  bo  permitted  until  a  considerable 
degree  of  compensation  has  been  established.  If  the  patient  is 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  his  judgment  can  be  rclicJ  upoUj  it 
may  be  safe  to  allow  him  a  little  latitude  in  this  regard ;  but 
pat  Jen  ta  are  more  likely  to  do  themselves  harm  by  essaying  paths 
that  are  too  steep,  than  they  are  to  derive  benefit  from  accustoming 
themselves  to  ascending  gentle  acclivities.  Therefore  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances  the  fourth  rule  should  be  strictly  insisted 
ujMjn* 

A\Tien  heart-weakness  has  reached  snch  a  degree  that  walking 
even  abrait  the  room  occasions  decidetl  dyspncra,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  inii>rovement  from  exercise,  and  life  will  probably  be  prc>- 
longed  by  keeping  the  patient  quiet  and  relying  on  skilful  massage 
(►r  very  carefully  conducted  gymnastics.  Another  highly  useful 
ami  often  very  promising  measure  for  restoration  of  heart-power 
is  the  bahieological  treatment — i.  e.,  saline  baths  as  given  at  Bad 
Xauheini  and  already  described.  In  the  hands  of  one  experi- 
enced in  their  use  these  Imtlis  are  rarely  likely  to  do  harm,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  dilatation  has  become  extreme,  or  other 
contra-indications  are  present. 

Among  therapeutic  measures  are  included  also  the  ordi* 
nary  heart-tonics,  such  as  digitalis,  strophanthus,  and  their  con- 
geners, as  well  as  strychnine  and  cardiac  stimulants,  nitroglyc- 
erin, ammonia,  caiuphor,  and  valerian.  The  same  rules  govern 
their  adminit^tration  in  these  as  in  other  cases  of  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency from  whate%'er  cause.  Romberg  is  of  the  opinion  that  but 
little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  digitalis;  but  in  my  opinion,  if 
its  vaso-constrictor  effects  can  be  counteracted  by  nitroglycerin 
or  loilide  of  potassium,  the  remedy  should  theoretically  snpjKjrt 
the  failing  heart  in  cases  of  obesity,  as  well  as  in  any  other  non- 
valvular  disease.  If  ])ulse'tension  is  persistently  high,  strophan- 
thus  may  be  of  use,  either  alone  or  combined  with  digitalis  and 
strychnine.     The  last-named  heart-tonic  should  never  be  omitted* 

In  all  cases  of  obesity  blood-pressure  is  high  within  the  ab- 
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dominal  vessels,  and  therefore  I  firmly  believe  that  if  any  results 
are  to  be  attained  from  the  use  of  heart-tonics,  or  indeed  from 
other  measures,  as  exercise  and  baths,  tension  within  the  abdomen 
must  be  lessened  by  the  persistent  use  of  cathartic  remedies. 
Both  because  of  the  tendency  of  alkalies  to  reduce  weight,  and 
on  account  of  their  non-irritating  properties,  the  cathartic  selected 
should  be  a  saline  aperient  water — Hunyadi,  Rubinat-Condal, 
Concentrated  Pluto,  Apenta,  Franz  Josef,  Carlsbad,  or  any  other 
of  the  well-known  aperient  waters  on  the  market.  Care  should 
be  had  not  to  produce  weakness  by  a  strongly  purgative  efiFect  each 
day,  but  only  to  keep  the  stools  semi-liquid  and  copious. 

It  is  usually  well  to  introduce  a  dose  of  calomel  or  blue  pill 
occasionally  at  bedtime.  The  compound  infusion  of  senna,  which 
is  only  the  old  English  "  Black  Draught,"  4  ounces  of  which  may 
be  taken  at  a  time,  forms  a  capital  purgative  for  occasional  use. 

Special  management  is  required  by  complications,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  iodide  of  potash  or  soda  in  chronic  arteriosclero- 
sis, sometimes  observed  in  obese  patients,  nitroglycerin  and  mor- 
phine in  cases  of  angina  pectoris  or  cardiac  asthma.  When  at 
last  cardiac  power  is  utterly  lost,  diuretin-Knoll  may  be  of  service 
in  reducing  dropsy,  or  at  least  holding  it  in  check.  Overdisten- 
tion  of  the  cardiac  cavities,  particularly  the  right  chamber,  may 
be  temporarily  relieved  and  the  patient's  suffering  ameliorated  by 
venesection.  Owing  to  the  associated  anaemia,  the  amount  of 
blood  thus  abstracted  should  be  small,  6  to  1 2  ounces  being  usually 
sufficient  to  render  the  pulse  soft  and  full.  Other  measures  for 
the  relief  of  the  patient  must  be  left  to  the  physician's  judgment 
and  to  the  special  indication  of  each  case. 


CHAPTER  XXIY 

CARDIAC  ASTHMA-CHEYNE  STOKES    RESPIRATION- 
BRADYCARDIA-STOICES-ADAMS  SYNDROME 

In   tbis  and   the  succeeding  chapter   are  considered   c^^rtain 

phenomena    that   are   sometiuies   encountered    in    the  course   of 

myocardial  disease,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  may  not 

inappropriat<dy  \ie  discussed  in  coimeclion  with  disorders  of  the 

myocardium. 

I,    CAEDIAC   ASTHMA 

No  one  symptom  ia  so  frequently  a  feature  of  cardiac  disease 
as  dyspnceaj  and  with  the  possible  exception  of  pra?cordial  pain 
there  is  no  subjective  disturlmnce  s<:»  distressing.  In  many  in- 
stances, moreover,  it  occasions  such  obvious  suffering  as  to  be 
actually  harrowing  to  the  s[>ectator.  True  cardiac  dyspncea  is  due 
to  tlie  swelling  and  rigidity  of  the  lungs  caused  l>y  stasis  within 
tliem,  and  consequently  forma  an  important  part  of  the  clinical 
picture  in  moet  cases  of  cardiac  inadequacy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  the  dyapna?a  of 
cardiopaths  solely  to  circulatory  embarrassment.  Thus  it  may  be 
due  to  jmiuj  in  consequence  of  which  the  individual  fears  to 
breathe  with  his  customary  depth  and  slowness.  In  other  eases 
it  may  result  from  nervousness  or  apprehension,  as  e.  g.,  during 
an  examination  of  the  heart.  In  all  such  instances,  however,  it  is 
usually  easy,  by  giving  due  consideration  to  the  state  of  the  circu- 
latory apparatus,  to  recognise  the  true  cause  of  the  breathlessness. 

Cardiac  dyspntea  is  par  erceUence  a  dyspnoea  of  effort — i.  e., 
it  is  either  evoked  by  exertion  or  intensified  by  the  same*  This 
breathlessness  of  effort  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  earliest  manifes- 
tation of  failing  heart- power,  and  so  long  as  cardiac  incomi>e- 
tence  is  of  minor  degree,  is  confined  to  periods  of  physical  exer- 
tion. There  nearly  always  comes  a  time,  however,  when  dysp- 
noea becomes  more  or  less  constant  even  during  rest  and  when 
apparently  trivial  conditions  intensify  tie  shortness  of  breath 
even  to  the  point  of  positive  air-hunger.    This  has  been  repeatedly 
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dwelt  iqKm  in  foregoing  pagt»s  in  considering  the  manifestations 
of  valvular  disease. 

Persons  suffering  from  myocardial  inadequacy  of  whatever 
cause  also  display  dyspna^a  of  effort  quite  like  that  of  other  cardio- 
paths,  and  likewise  due  to  circulatory  embarrassment. 

There  is  a  form  of  dyspncoa  displayed  by  these  patients,  how- 
ever, which  is  so  intense  and  paroxysmal  that  it  has  not  inaptly 
been  tenned  cardiac  asthma.  As  implied  by  the  name,  it  closely 
resembles  an  attack  of  bronchial  asthma.  In  most  cases  it  is  not 
a  growing  intensification  of  already  existing  dyspn(L»a,  but  is  a 
more  or  less  sudden  attack  of  such  distressing  shortness  of  breath 
as  to  constitute  veritable  orthopmra  for  the  time. 

The  attack  may  l>e  induced  by  effort,  but  in  its  most  typical 
form  it  comes  on  at  night.  It  is  therefore  a  nocturnal  dyspnoea. 
The  attack  may  seize  the  individual  so  soon  as  he  lies  down  at 
night,  but  frequently  it  does  not  api)ear  until  after  he  has  been 
asleep  for  a  few  hours.  The  patient  is  then  aroused  by  a  sense  of 
oppression  or  want  of  sufficient  air,  which  obliges  him  to  sit  up  or 
arise  and  walk  slowly  about  his  apartment. 

In  its  mildest  manifestations  this  is  all,  but  generally  the 
dyspncea  is  far  more  severe.  The  shortness  of  breath  increases 
until  in  a  few  minutes,  occasionally  from  the  very  start,  the  suf- 
ferer is  forced  to  breathe  with  great  rapidity  and  difficulty.  His 
chest  emits  a  multitude  of  fine  or  coarse  moist  rales  due  to  intense 
pulmonary  congestion  and  transudation  of  serum  into  the  air- 
tubes,  and  the  consequent  cough  is  attended  with  the  expectora- 
tion of  frothy  or  even  bloody  mucus. 

The  patient's  distress  is  now  terrible  both  to  himself  and 
friends,  his  face  becomes  cyanosed  and  ])e<lewe<l  \nth  perspira- 
tion, while  his  pulse  is  rapid,  extremely  feeble,  and  even  irregular 
or  intermittent.  If  the  heart  is  now  examined  it  is  found  to  be 
dilated,  while  its  sounds  are  extrem(»ly  faint,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rales  of  pulmonary  a^dema,  but  mainly  because  of 
cardiac  weakness. 

Such  an  attack  may  last  for  minutes  or  even  hours,  yet  with 
scarcely  the  initial  severity.  As  a  rule  it  abates  in  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes.  With  cessation  of  tlie  terrific  dyspnopa  the 
sufferer  is  left  exhausted  and  usually  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
agitation. 
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The  c*aiisc  of  tliis  cardiac  asthniii  is  believed  to  bo  temporary 
weakness  of  the  left  ventricle  and  disproportiuiiate  strength  of  the 
riglit  ventricle.  This  condition  on  the  jiart  of  the  two  ventricles 
leads  to  congestion  of  the  Inngs  and  conseiiueut  dyspn^ra.  As  the 
stasis  increases  and  pulmonary  cedenui  occurs,  dysi>ntJ2a  becomes 
increased  in  consequence  of  mechanical  interference  with  oxy- 
genation c»f  the  blood.  Certainly  such  an  explanation  fits  the  clin- 
ical uumifestafions  of  an  attack. 

The  predisiKi&ition  to  cardiac  asthma  is  furnished  by  degener- 
ation and  enfeeblonicnt  of  the  left  ventricle^  wdiile  the  immediate 
or  exciting  cause  may  be  found  in  whatever  temporarily  overpow- 
ers the  ventricle — i.  e.,  undue  ]>hysical  effort.  Coitus,  by  reason 
td  the  union  of  hi^th  effort  and  excitcmentj  seems  particularly  apt 
to  excite  an  attack.  The  <3€currence  of  the  attack  after  some  hours 
of  sleep  is  tlionght  to  he  explained  by  tlie  augmentation  of  blood- 
pressure  said  to  Ik?  incident  to  the  recumbent  posture.  Iluehard 
states  that  blooil  pressure  is  increased  by  the  recumbent  posit ion^ 
while  Gaertner,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  his  tonometer  sho%v3 
au  actual  though  slight  decrease  of  pressure,  Tf  this  is  so,  some 
other  explanation  is  required  for  the  occurrence  of  cardiac  asthma 
during  sleep.  This  may  be  found  in  the  added  work  put  njion  the 
left  ventricle  in  maintaining  blooJ-flow  by  museidar  inaction,  and 
the  more  quiet  respirahon  incident  to  sleep. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  such  attacks  are  highly  dangerous 
and  call  for  prompt  and  energetic  treatment.  To  this  end  stimu- 
hints  are  indicated,  and  nothing  is  so  eflieient  as  the  liyprKlermic 
injection  of  ^  of  a  grain  of  nnuqihine  combined  with  the  atropine 
found  in  the  ordinary  hypodcnnic  tablet. 


IL  CnEYNK-STdKES  KESPHIATION 

This  is  a  rhythmical  form  of  dysjunra^  first  carefully  described 
by  the  two  eminent  physicians  whose  names  are  norw  inseparably 
linked  with  this  distressing  symptom.  It  is  characterized  by  alter- 
nating perirMis  nf  dyspnoea  and  apno'a,  which  recur  at  re^dar  in- 
ter^^als  and  snjqdant  nnrnial  breathing. 

The  phenomena  of  rliifi  type  of  respiration  may  be  described 
as  follnvvs:  After  a  pf^riod  of  suspended  breathing  or  apn*pa,  res- 
pirations return,  at  first  slowly  and  superficially,  each  succeeding 
one  quicker  and  deeper,  until  at  length  the  inspirations  become 
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strikingly  rapid  and  forcible,  and  maximum  dyspnoea  is  attained. 
After  having  maintained  this  height  for  a  few  seconds  the  respira- 
tory efforts  begin  to  abate  both  in  speed  and  depth,  dying  away 
gradually  into  another  period  of  complete  repose,  the  chest  being 
now  entirely  motionless.  After  this  stage  of  apncra  has  lasted 
for  a  certain  number  of  seconds,  breathing  again  begins  in  the 
same  scarcely  perceptible  manner  to  wax  and  wane  as  before. 
Thus  cycle  after  cycle  is  repeated  with  perfect  regularity. 

The  duration  of  the  two  phases  that  constitute  an  entire  cycle 
or  paroxysm  differs  in  different  cases,  but  remains  constant  in  the 
same  case  after  this  form  of  dyspncra  has  become  well  established. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  witness  incomplete  or  abortive  mani- 
festations of  this  peculiar  dyspnoea,  which  after  a  time  assimie  the 
typical  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  Apnona  usually  persists  for  a 
quarter  to  half  a  minute- and  the  period  of  dyspmra  a  few  sec- 
onds longer.  In  12  cases  observed  by  Sansom  the  pause  varied 
in  duration  from  ten  to  forty  seconds  and  dyspnoea  from  fifteen 
to  fifty-five  seconds.  In  one  case  he  noted  a  persistence  of  apncea 
for  sixty  and  of  dyspnoea  for  sixty-five  seconds,  while  he  cites 
another  in  which  each  phase  continued  two  minutes.  During  the 
stage  of  respiratory  effort  the  ascending  and  descending  series 
endure  about  twenty  seconds  each,  while  the  acme  of  laboured 
breathing  continues  about  twenty-five  seconds  (Sansom).  The 
length  of  this  period — i.  e.,  of  dyspnoea — is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases,  however. 

Patients  exliibiting  Clioyne-Stokes  respiration  usually  retain 
consciousness  during  their  attacks  and  suffer  no  enfecblemont  of 
their  mental  powers.  In  some,  on  the  contrary,  consciousness  is 
clouded  and  the  intclle<!t  impaired. 

Certain  pupillary  plienomcna  have  lx»on  observed.  Thus  the 
pupils  are  contracted  during  apnira  and  dilated  in  the  stage  of 
dyspncra.  Finlayson  has  descrilwd  a  rliytlunieal  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  "  during  the  acme  of  the  respiratory  act," 
dilating  with  inspiration  and  contracting  with  expiration. 

Such  rhythmical  change  in  the  size  of  the  pupils  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  form  of  dyspncra,  however,  for  a  similar  phenomenon 
has  l)een  observed  during  the  stertorous  breathing  of  coma. 

As  r(»gards  the  pulse,  very  conflicting  observations  have  been 
recorded.     Some  observers  have  reported  perfect  uniformity  in 
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tlie  piilsorate  (luring  both  periods  of  the  cycle^  while  Little, 
quoted  by  Saiisom,  witnessed  15  heart-beats  during  an  apnceal 
j>eriod  of  ten  aet^onds,  and  only  6  in  a  like  period  in  the  dyspnoeal 
stage.  Others  have  reported  retardation  of  the  pulse  during 
apua-a,  and  a  relative  aceeleratiou  during  the  period  of  dysjmn'a. 
Aside  from  changes  in  rhythm,  the  tension  of  the  pulse  is  said  to 
be  raised,  the  pul^e  feeling  harder  and  firmer  than  nornuih 

Disemes  in  ivhick  Chei/nC'Stokes  BreaihitKj  is  Observed. — 
The  folhiwing  list  is  taken  from  Sausom's  work  on  the  Diagnosis 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ilejvrt  and  Thoracic  Aorta,  and  shows  that 
the  eases  in  which  tijis  furm  of  dyspnrea  is  observed  are  by  no 
means  exclusively  th*j>?o  of  cardiac  disease*  (1)  Cases  attended 
with  cerebral  afft?(^tions — viz.,  cerebral  haiuorrhage,  tumours, 
rnbercnlar  meningitis,  epilepsy,  shock  from  surgical  injury  with 
unvmia,  alcohol  intoxication,  opinni  poisoning,  and  insanity.  (2) 
Cases  attended  with  k^sions  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels — vizt, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  pericarditis^  atheromatous  disease 
of  the  aorta,  ara'tic  aneurysm,  valvular  disease  ( double  aortic, 
with  mitral  insufficiency,  mitral  stenosis,  dilatation  of  aorta  cnex* 
isting,  aortic  regurgitation  and  obstruction),  and  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  It  is  wifh  diseases  of  the  aorta  and  its  valves  that  it  is 
most  frequently  associated,  but  it  may  occur,  in  the  absence  of 
valvular  disease,  when  the  conmary  arteries  are  ol>structed.  In 
any  of  these  conditions  it  is  most  probable  that  the  arteries  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  are  atheromatous,  and  the  concurring  af- 
fections of  the  heart  and  brain  speedily  lead  to  death.  (3)  Cases 
of  certain  acute  febrile  diseases — viz.,  diphtheria  (Hiitterbren- 
ner),  typhoid  fever  (Wharry),  puerperal  septicicmia,  scarlet 
fever,  pneurnonia,  iicrtussis  (with  inanitiim),  and  influenza. 

Theories  to  Explain  Chcyne-iSiokes  Ilcspiraiion. — Before  giv- 
ing a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  theories  which  have  l>een 
advanced  to  explain  the  rhythmical  alteration  of  breathing,  it 
uiay  be  well  to  state  certain  physiological  facts  concerning  respira- 
lion.  (1)  Inspiration  is  a  result  of  the  ctriitraction  of  tlie  in- 
spiratory muscles  in  response  to  a  nervous  impulse  sent  out  from 
the  respiratory  centre  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, close  to  the  calamus  scriptorius,  but  extending  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  Expiration  is  for  the  most  part 
a  passive  act  due  to  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  lungs.      (3)  The 
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action  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  automatic  and  rhythmical.  (4) 
The  activity  and  energj'  of  the  respiratory  centre  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood,  and 
upon  the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  centre.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  there  may  be  dyspnoea  in  any  given  case,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  dyspnoea  should  be  rhythmical  in 
the  way  chai*acteristic  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing. 

The  first  attempt  to  explain  it  was  made  by  Traube,  and  is 
known  as  Trauhes  theory.  This  assimies  that  the  normal  excita- 
bility of  the  respiratory  centre  is  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
supply  to  it  of  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood.  During  the  stage 
of  apnopa  carbonic  acid  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  when  it 
has  become  excessive  begins  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  centre  to 
discharge  its  impulses.  In  response  to  these  discharges,  which 
are  at  first  slow  and  imperfect,  contraction  of  inspiratory  muscles 
takes  place,  grows  ever  deeper  and  more  rapid  until  at  length  the 
maximum  stage  of  dyspnoea  is  attained.  The  centre  now  ceases 
to  be  stimulated,  or  becomes  exhausted,  and  inspiratory  efforts 
gradually  decline  until  they  finally  terminate  in  the  stage  of  res- 
piratory pause  or  apmra.  Carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  is  again 
accumulated,  the  respiratory  centre  is  again  stimulated,  and  thus 
the  cycle  is  repeated  in  ever-recurring  paroxysms. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  Traube's  theory,  but 
the  one  that  Bramwell  thinks  is  fatal  to  it  is  that  a  deficient  supply 
of  properly  oxygenated  blood  to  the  respiratory  centre  would 
stimulate  it  into  action  rather  than  impair  its  irritability,  since  it 
is  not  so  mucli  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  want  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  blocxl  which  stimulates  the  respiratory  centre. 

To  explain  the  lowered  irritability  of  the  respiratory  centre, 
which  is  assumed  in  Traube's  tlieory,  Sansom  has  advanced  the 
pro[x>sition  that  the  centre  is  in  a  state  of  paresis  or  partial  paraly- 
sis in  consequence  of  some  cerebral  disease,  and  witli  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  diminished  excitability  of  the  respiratory  cen- 
tre Tranbe's  theory  would  then  l)ecome  coin])lete. 

Filchtir*s  Theory. — This  assumes  that  both  the  vaso-motor  and 
respiratory  centres  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  form 
of  dyspnoea.  According  to  his  explanation,  the  deficiency  of  oxy- 
gen and  excess  of  carbonic  acid  '~  "^  **  blood,  which  result  from 
the  period  of  apnoea,  stimulf  -motor  ^  and  the 
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arterioles  of  tlio  brain,  as  well  as  those  tliroiigliDut  the  body,  become 
contracted.  This  constriction  of  the  arterioles  diminishes  the 
aiipplv  of  blood  to  the  respiratory  centre,  and  in  consequence  this 
centre  is  stimulated  to  discharge,  and  inspiration  begins.  So 
smm^  however,  as  respiration  has  hc^conje  energetic  and  the  blool 
properly  aerated,  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  ceasea,  arte- 
rial spasm  18  no  longer  itjaiotained,  the  respiratory  centre  receives 
a  proper  supply  of  arterial ized  blood,  and  dyspna*a  is  no  k»nger 
experienced.  The  respiratory  acts  gradually  die  away  and  the 
period  of  apmea  is  again  reached.  There  again  oceurs^stimulation 
of  the  vasr»-niotor  ceutre,  and  arwther  cycle  is  repeated.  Eram- 
well  is  of  the  opiuion  that  if  Filehue's  theory  is  correct,  then 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  should  occur  much  more  frequently  than 
it  really  does,  lie  says:  **  I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  think  w^ith 
Dr.  Sauscim  tliat  something  more  is  necessary,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  alteration  of  tlie  res jiira lory  centre  itself  in  addition 
to  the  condition  which  Filehne's  theory  supplies.  A  state  of  irri- 
table weakness  would,  in  my  opinion.  Recount  for  this  condition.** 
BramuwlVs  theory  in  explanation  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  respiratory  ceutre  consist-s  of 
two  parts:  an  inspiratory  and  an  expiratory,  and  that,  as  sug- 
gestec!  by  Rosenthal,  *'  the  inspiratory  centre  is  the  seat  of  two 
courticling  forces,  one  tending  to  generate  inspiratory  impulses, 
(the  discharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  as  we  may  call 
it),  and  the  other  offering  resistance  to  the  generation  of  these 
impulses  (the  restraining  or  inhibiting  portion  of  the  inspira- 
tory centre) — the  one  and  the  other  alternately  gaining  the  vic- 
tory, and  thus  leading  to  rhythmical  discharge."  Bramwell  as- 
sumes that  venous  blood  excites  the  discharging  portion,  restrains 
the  inhibiting  portion;  while  oxygenated  bk»od  depresses  the  for- 
mer ixirtion,  and  intensifies  the  action  of  the  restraining  jM^rtion, 
If  the  discharging  portion  is  in  a  condition  of  irritable  weakness, 
aiul  therefore  more  easily  excited  to  discharge,  but  also  more 
qnif'kly  and  easily  exhausted,  or  if  both  portions  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  irritable  weakness,  then  there  is  a  condition  of  things, 
Bramwell  thinks,  which  satisfactorily  explains  the  phenomena  of 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  At  the  end  of  apncea  the  blood  is  highly 
venous,  and  therefore  gradually  excites  a  paroxysm  of  dyspna?a, 
by  stimulating  the  discharging   and    restraining  the   inhibitory 
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portion  of  the  centre.  In  the  second  place,  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  blood  stimulates  to  action  the  vaso-motor  centre,  the  arterioles 
become  contracted,  and  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  respiratory 
centre  is  still  further  diminished.  Furthermore,  the  irritable 
weakness  of  the  discharging  centre  causes  its  impulses  to  become 
excessive,  and  the  state  of  dyspnoea  results.  Moreover,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  discharging  ix)rtion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  causes  it 
to  become  quickly  overexhausted  and  the  dyspncea  subsides.  In 
consequence  of  the  energetic  respiratory  eflFort  during  the  stage 
of  dyspncra  the  blood  becomes  arterialized  and  the  discharging 
portion  of  the  inspirator}'  centre  is  no  longer  stimulated,  but  the 
reverse  takes  place  as  regards  the  restraining  portion,  which  gains 
the  ascendency  over  the  weakened  and  exhausted  discharging  por- 
tion, and  the  state  of  apna?a  is  produced.  During  this  period  of 
rest  the  oxygenated  blood,  which  had  stimulated  the  restraining 
and  depressed  the  discharging  portion  of  the  inspiratory  centre  be- 
comes replaced  by  carbonic  dioxide;  the  discharging  centre  is 
aroused  into  action  again,  and  the  inhibiting  is  restrained ;  inspir- 
atory efforts  are  renewed  and  another  cycle  is  repc^ated. 

Of  the  foregoing  theories,  conceived  to  account  for  this  distress- 
ing rhythmic  form  of  dyspncra,  Bramwell's  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  yet,  as  he  himself  suggests,  it  is  <lifficult  to  explain  how 
this  condition  of  irritable  weakness  of  the  respiratory  and  vaso- 
motor centres  is  produced.  Bramwell  assumes  that  in  those  cases 
of  C^hcyne-Stokes  breathing  displaying  a  C(mtracted  pulse  and 
pallid  countenance,  there  is  local  anaemia  of  the  centres  in  eonse- 
(juence  of  arterial  spasm,  and  irritable  weakness  takes  place. 

In  other  cases  not  showing  arterial  spasm  he  suggests  that  this 
unstable  state  of  the  centres  may  l)e  due  to  dis(»ase  within  the 
medulla  or  to  im])ressions  received  from  nervous  centres  situated 
higher  up  or  from  the  periplierv,  especijilly  from  the  heart  or 
lungs,  through  the  agency  of  the  ])n(nim<)gastric  and  sujx^rior  laryn- 
geal nerves.  Such  i)eripheral  stimuli  are  ]>articularly  likely  to  be 
received  by  the  centres  in  those  cases  of  heart-disc^ase  manifesting 
right-ventric»le  dilatation  with  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the 
lungs. 

liosenhach's  Theory, — After,  as  he  states,  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  various  theories,  Rosenbach  has  ado]^ted  the  following  ex- 
planation.     Under  the  influence  of  certain  anomalies  of  brain- 
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nutrition  there  develnji  localized  diisturhancca  in  the  brain  or  in 
individual  centres,  partienlarly  in  that  of  respiration,  which  dis- 
turbances lessen  the  excitahilitj  of  the  affected  part  and  augment 
the  normal  exhaiistihility  uf  the  same*  Thereby  are  produced 
remissions  in  the  activity  of  die  respective  centres  witli  loss  of  tone 
in  the  vaso-motor  and  vagus  centres,  or  complete  intermissions, 
such  as  a  pause  in  the  respiratory  act,  with  a  kind  of  paralytic 
state  of  the  cerebrum,  manifested!  by  a  periodic  sleep  with  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupils  and  movements  uf  tlie  eyeballs.  So  soon  as  the 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  centre  have  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  cessation  of  respiration  and  an  augmented  internal  ac- 
tivity, and  its  excitability  returns,  respirations  again  set  in  and  eon- 
tinue  to  increase,  because  the  excitability  of  the  nervous  apparatus 
grows  out  of  proportion  or  waxes  more  rapidly  than  the  stimulus 
to  activity  wanes  in  consc(iuence  of  organic  work.  So  soon  now  as 
the  abnormal  exhaust ibilify  of  the  centre  again  begins  to  be  felt, 
it  supersedes  the  stimulus,  and  therefore  the  fimctional  activity 
of  the  centre  lessens,  and  finally  ceases  altogether  when  at  last 
the  centre  has  become  completely  ex!iausted»  Whether  or  not  res- 
piration takes  place  is  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  centre  to 
respond  to  stimulus,  and  the  depth  of  the  respiratory  act  depends 
not  upon  the  strengtli  of  the  impulse,  hut  on  the  functional  capa- 
bility of  the  nervous  apparatus*  lie  thinks  that  of  the  various 
nervous  centres  the  respiratory  is  the  one  that  suffers  most  readily 
and  often  alone,  w^hile  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  relatively  much 
leas  fretpieiitly  affwteil,  and  j^aralysis  of  this  means  death. 

He  furthermore  thinks  that  a  regularly  intermitting  pulse, 
pulsus  bigeminus  and  alternans,  may  be  a  manifestation  of  peri- 
fcodieity  in  the  function  of  the  vagus  and  vaso-raotor  centres  in 
^eertain  casc*s  of  nutritional  disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  are  analo- 
gous to  the  ( •hey ne- Stokes  phenomenon.  As  Rosenhach  states,  this 
explanation  of  this  abnormal  type  of  breathing  differs  from  others 
in  the  assumption,  not  of  a  periodic  alteration  of  the  stimulus,  but 
in  a  rhythmic  change  in  the  excitability  of  the  centre  w^jich  pre- 
sides over  respiration,  even  to  a  complete  abeyance  of  its  function 
for  the  time  being.  lie  assumes  that  this  rhythmical  periodicity 
as  regards  excitability  is  to  be  referred  to  some  peculiar  charao- 
teristic  inherent  in  tite  nervous  apparatus  by  virtue  of  which  it  is 
sipable  of  being  exhausted  and  again  aroused  to  activity. 
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It  is  needless  to  add  that,  however  ingeniously  the  pathology 
of  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  be  si^eulated  upon,  the  subject 
is  still  enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

Prognosis. — The  development  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is 
generally  held  to  be  of  unfavourable  significance,  by  indicating 
that  a  fatal  termination  is  not  far  off.  Yet  weeks  or  even  months 
may  sometimes  intervene  between  the  appearance  of  this  symptom 
and  death.  Murri  reported  a  case  in  Avhich  the  phenomenon  per- 
sisted for  forty  days,  and  Sansom  one  for  one  hundred  and  eight 
days.  In  the  Lancet  of  April  5,  1800,  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  a 
man  of  ninetv-two  who  manifested  the  8vm])tom  for  several  vears. 
This  type  of  dyspud'a  has  also  been  known  to  appear,  then  cease, 
and  reappear  after  a  lapse  of  several  months.  In  most  of  the  cases 
that  recover,  or  in  which  the  symptom  is  greatly  protracted,  the 
disease  uiwn  which  it  dei)end8  is  either  some  brain-lesion  or  an 
acute  affection,  as  influenza.  When  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is 
observed  in  cardiac  patients,  the  underlying  malady  is  itself  of  a 
grave  nature,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom  usually  jx)r- 
tends  a  not  distant  termination  of  the  case.  To  this  rule  there  are 
exceptions,  however.  In  April,  1S*J5,  I  was  consulted  by  an  old 
gentleman  of  eighty  who  manifested  this  symptom.  He  had  pro- 
nounced thickening  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  a  greatly  hypertro- 
phied  and  dilated  heart,  a  harsh  bruit  along  the  course  of  the 
aorta,  and  a  remarkably  intense  and  metallic  aortic  second  sound. 
In  addition  to  his  arteriosclerosis  and  myocardial  degeneration, 
his  liver  was  cirrhotic  and  the  urine  gave  evidence  of  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis.  (Cheyne-Stokes  dyspncra  w^as  typical,  and  in 
consequence  a  well-known  Chicago  consultant  had  given  a  sombre 
prognosis  on  the  ground  that  he  had  never  known  this  symptom 
to  endure  for  more  than  three  weeks  in  such  cases.  Yet  pari  passu 
with  improvement  in  cardiac  tones  the  dyspncea  gradually  abated, 
and  after  about  two  weeks  was  entirely  lost,  never  again  to  return 
during  the  two  years  that  this  patient  was  spared  to  his  family. 

Another  gentleman  of  seventy-one  displayed  this  form  of 
breathing,  rather  irregularly  by  day  but  ty])ically  by  night,  dur- 
ing the  time,  in  which  cardiac  asthenia  was  marked,  yet  recovered 
from  it  with  gradual  improvement  in  his  condition. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  when  Chevnc^Stokos  respiration  is 
more  pronounced,  or  perchance  is  manifested  only  during  sleep, 
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it  in  nut  of  i^o  grave  a  prognosi^i  as  when  present  with  equal  inten- 
sity both  waking  and  sleeping.  Jliirri,  and  recently  Pembrie, 
have  called  attention  to  a  physiological  C^heyne-Stokes  respiration 
observed  in  healthy  persons  during  sleep.  But  the  patient  of  sev- 
enty-one was  Tit  it  healthy,  and  therefore  the  nocturnal  manifesta- 
tiun  uf  dieyne-Stokca  dyspnoea  during  his  periods  of  imconacious- 
uess  in  sleep  could  not  be  regarded  as  physiological.  Finally,  the 
prognosis  must  be  looked  upon  as  speeially  grave  in  those  eases 
wliifh  iihit  manifest  ohseuration  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Treatment.— Wlien  Cheyne-Stokes  dyspnoea  is  a  symptom  of 
cardial-  (h'sease  tlie  treatment  nuist  he  essentially  tlmt  of  the  un- 
derlying condition.  Yet  we  are  called  on  to  mitigate  the  patient's 
distress  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
the  hypoderniic  adniinistration  of  morjdiine,  which,  if  it  does  not 
remove  the  dyspmea,  blunfs  the  patient's  sensibility.  The  \^alue 
uf  morphine  in  this  claws  of  cases  has  been  the  subject  of  some 
contention  in  Germany.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  for  In- 
ternal ifedicine  at  Wiesbaden  in  1S!)2,  Unverricht  read  a  paper 
in  which  lie  expressed  the  decided  opinion  that  morjihine  and 
atropine  are  powerless  for  the  removal  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breath- 
ing. Otlier  obsenH>z'8  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  morphine 
iiitensiiies  rather  than  relieves  this  syuiptozu,  Stadelmann  made 
25  ubservatinns  upon  the  elTect  of  morphine  and  atropine,  alone  and 
combined^  upon  this  type  of  breathing.  The  observations  were 
made  upon  two  patients,  and  the  doses  were  0.01  to  0,02  (J  to  J) 
of  a  grain  of  morphine,  and  0.(M)1  to  0.0015  (uV  tt>  ^)  of  a  grain 
of  atropine.  The  effects  were  neither  uniform  nor  constant. 
They  sometimes  shortened  the  period  of  apnura,  sometimes  that  of 
dyspntpa,  and  at  otlier  times  they  lengthened  one  or  the  other  or 
both.  In  5  experinients  nu»rphine  lessened  or  removed  the 
Cbeyne-Stokes  respiration,  and  in  4  it  aggravated  the  symptom. 

Altliongh  Stadehnann's  observations  were  so  inconstant  and 
im reliable  as  to  the  efFect  of  lunrpbine  that  they  sei*med  to  con- 
firm Unverriclit's  assertion,  he  neverthekss  concluded  that  on  the 
whole  the  effect  of  this  agent  was  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  Morjihine  certainly  seems  to  exert  no  injurious  effects; 
and  since  it  undoubtedly  blunts  the  patient^  sensibility  and  in- 
duces sleep,  there  can  be  no  contraindication  to  its  eniployment, 
even  if  it  seems  occasionally  to  change  an  irregular  or  un periodic 
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form  of  this  dyspnoea  into  the  periodic  rhythm  characteristic  of 
Cheyne-Stokes  respiration. 

A  word  of  caution  should  be  spoken,  however,  regarding  its 
use  in  these  cases.  This  symptom  is  usually  observed  in  elderly 
individuals  with  stiffened  arteries  and  degenerateil  hearts,  and  as 
the  kidneys  very  commonly  participate  in  this  pathological  pro- 
cess one  should  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  these  patients 
being  more  profoundly  affected  by  the  morphine  than  is  desirable 
or  even  safe.  For  this,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  one  should  employ 
the  smallest  dose  that  will  render  the  patient  comfortable.  Tn 
my  experience  this  is  generally  ^  of  a  grain,  an  amount  which  I 
have  rarely  found  necessary  to  exceed.  In  this  dose  the  remedy 
is  also  a  ix)werful  cardiac  stimulant,  and  as  such  beneficial  to  this 
class  of  patients. 

III.  BRADYCARDIA 

Bradycardia  and  brachyeardia  are  terms  applied  to  an  abnor- 
mally slow  pulse-rate — that  is,  to  one  of  loss  than  GO  beats  to  the 
minute.  Allbutt  in  his  system  of  medicine  objects  strenuously 
to  their  emplo^^nent  on  the  ground  that,  as  slowness  of  the  pulse 
is  but  a  sym])tom,  they  are  likely  to  mislead  the  student  by  seem- 
ing to  raise  the  symptom  to  the  importance  of  an  independent  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless  the  term  bradycardia  has  come  to  be  so  gen- 
erally uschI  that  I  have  thought  best  to  follow  the  custom  of  most 
writers  and  give  it  special  ccmsideration.  I  know  by  experience 
that  practitioners  not  only  regard  it  with  apprehension,  but  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  and  couseciueutly  sci^k  for  a  state- 
ment of  those  ccmditions  in  which  it  cnrurs  and  for  an  explanation 
of  its  signifi(»ance. 

Slowness  of  the  pulse  may  be  either  physiological  or  pathologi- 
cal. A  normal  pulsc^rate  of  less  than  r>()  is  occasionally  observed, 
but  when  it  is  as  slow  as  W  or  2S,  of  which  instances  have  been 
rejK)rted,  it  beconu^s  a  truly  rcMnarkablo  phenomenon.  Xapoleon 
Bonaparte  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  ])hysiologically  slow 
pulse,  having  had  only  40  heart-lx»ats  to  the  minute.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  he  was  a  victim  of  e])ile]>sy,  and  that  his 
bradycardia  was  explicable  on  that  ground.  Physiological  brady- 
cardia is  very  exceptional,  yet  when  encountered  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  anywise  likely  to  affe<»t  the  general  health. 
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Osier  states  that  slowness  of  the  pulse  sufficient  to  merit  the 
ap|jcdlatiou  of  bradycardia  is  soinelinies  a  family  peculiarity. 
Under  physiological  bradycardia  must  also  be  included  those  in- 
stances sometiuies  yet  very  rarely  observed  in  connection  with 
hunger  and  eiiBcs  of  transient  slowing  of  the  pulse  sai<l  by  Blot  to 
lie  seen  in  abinit  25  per  cent  of  woineu  during  the  puerperiunL 
In  such  cases  the  rate  may  sink  to  44  or  even  to  34.  xVllbutt  has 
noted  bradycardia  in  a  healthy  man  of  forty-nine  given  to  excessive 
sexnal  iiidnlgeuee^  and  has  likewise  seen  it  in  ehitdreu  as  a  result, 
lie  thinks,  of  masturbation.  In  bis  own  case  his  piike-rate  fell  to 
4**^  and  to  44  in  conse(|neu(*e  of  exhaustion,  for  it  was  restored  to 
its  uoruuil  rate  after  a  refreshing  sleep. 

Romberg,  in  %vriting  on  diseases  of  the  heart  in  Ebstein's  Prac- 
tice, displays  characteristic  German  exactitude  by  limiting  his 
consideration  of  bradycardia  to  cases  associated  w^ith  cardiac  dis- 
ease. This  appears  to  mo  to  be  too  exact,  since  slowness  of  the 
pulse  may  liy  the  ignorant  be  thought  to  indicate  heart-disease, 
I  have  derided,  therefore,  to  enuuierate  the  diseased  conditions  of 
whatever  kind  whieh^  aceordiug  to  Kic^el^  may  be  associated  with 
abuonnal  retardation  of  the  pidse.  As  a  basis  for  his  classitication 
he  made  a  study  of  1,047  cases  in  which  a  pnlsi^rate  of  less  than 
60  w^as  observed.  (1)  Bradycardia  may  occur  during  con  vales- 
cence  from  acute  infectious  diseases^  as  pneumonia,  diphtheria, 
tjTihoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  aeute  rheumatism.  Sansom  also 
includes  influenza  among  the  acute  disorders  capable  of  producing 
slo^niess  of  the  pulse,  an  observation  in  wdiich  A II butt  concurs.  It 
is  believed  tliat  exhaustion  is  the  cause  iu  such  eases.  (2)  Riegel 
observed  this  symptom  in  879  cases  of  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  as  ehrouic  dyspepsia,  gastric  tileer,  cancer,  and  icterus. 
The  occurrence  of  a  slow^  pulse  in  chohcuiia  is  a  matter  of  frequent 
observation.  Grob  is  also  said  to  have  seen  bradycardia  in  connec- 
tion with  < esophageal  cancer  and  t\7ihlitis.  (3)  The  phenomenon 
under  consideration  is  somefinu's  met  w^ith  in  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  particularly  emphysema  and  (4)  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  l^lood-vessels,  specially  degenerations  of  the  myo- 
cardium depending  on  coronary  sclerosis,  atheroma  of  the  aorta 
(Sansom),  but  is  not  freijuent  in  valvular  defects  imassoeiated 
with  other  alterations  of  rhythm.  In  1  recorded  case  embolism 
of  a  coronary  artery  was  attended  with  a  pulsa-rate  of  8  to  the 
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minute.  (5)  Bradycardia  is  occasionally  seen  in  acute  nephritis^ 
in  unemia,  and  was  seen  in  1  case  of  hamiaturia  (Sansom).  (6) 
Aside  from  ura?mia,  bradycardia  may  be  produced  by  other  poi- 
sons, as  lead,  tobacco  and  coffee,  alcohol  and  digitalis.  (7)  It  is 
sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  diabetes,  chlorosis,  and  anaemia.  (8) 
Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  brain  timiours,  diseases  of  the  medulla  and  of 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  paresis,  melancholia,  mania, 
are  all  said  to  sometimes  be  accompanied  by  slowness  of  the  pulse. 
(9)  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  skin  disease,  affections  of  the  geni- 
talia, insolation  and  exhaustion  from  whatever  cause. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  bradycardia  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  give  the  following  summary  of  Regnard's  conclu- 
sions presented  in  a  doctoral  thesis  in  July,  1890,  entitled  fitude 
sur  la  pathologic  du  pouls  lent  permanent.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  every  chronic  lesion  which  causes  irritation  of  any  portion 
of  the  moderator  apparatus  of  the  heart  may  suffice  to  produce 
permanent  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  give  rise  to  the  aggregate 
of  sjinptoms.  Such  nervous  irritation  may  have  many  causes, 
as  local  anii'mia  through  the  influence  of  atheroma  on  the  periph- 
eral circulation  and  bhxxl-supply  to  the  nerve-centres,  deficient 
blood-aupply  to  the  bullous  j^ortion  of  the  pneumogastric,  tumours 
of  the  meninges  of  the  bulb,  or  in  the  mediastinum  acting  on  the 
vagus,  morbid  excitation  of  the  laryngeal  and  gastric  branches  of 
this  ner\T,  but  most  frequently  some  affection  of  the  heart  itself, 
as  fatty  degeneration  or  coronary  sclerosis. 

The  predisposing  conditions  are  stated  to  be  arteriosclerosis, 
whether  syphilitic,  alcoholic,  gouty,  or  rheumatic  in  origin. 

It  is  not  within  the  scojh?  of  this  work  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  bradycardia  in  otlicr  conditions  than  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus.  In  these  conditions  marked  slowing  of  the  pulse  is 
generally  regarded  as  of  serious  import,  l>ecause  it  is  most  com- 
monly observed  in  cases  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  or  coronary  arte- 
ries, and  in  such  the  heart-walls  are  likely  to  be  degenerated.  The 
lengthening  of  diastole  incident  to  slow  cardiac  contractions  sub- 
jects the  heart  to  the  possibility  of  diastolic  arrest  and  the  patient 
to  the  possibility,  therefore,  of  sudden  death  in  syncope.  Moreover, 
the  heart-muscle  is  extremely  feeble  in  such  cases,  and  hence  it 
may  nHjuire  very  little  additional  strain  or  depression  to  bring  it 
to  a  standstill. 
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I  have  notes  of  an  old  man  with  rigid  arteries  and  chronic 
myocarditis  in  whom  for  several  years  prior  to  death  the  pulse- 
rate  was  persistently  about  28.  In  another  the  heart  was  actually 
slow,  but  as  only  every  other  systole  sent  a  blood-wave  to  the  wrist, 
the  pulse-rate  was  in  reality  only  half  as  fast  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  in  every  instance  of  suspected  bradycardia  that  the 
heart  be  auscultated  to  determine  whether  there  may  not  be  appar- 
ent instead  of  actual  bradycardia. 

IV.    STOKES-ADAMS  DISEASE  (Heart- Block) 

By  this  term  is  designated  a  remarkable  symptom-complex  con- 
sisting in  bradycardia,  vertigo  or  syncope  and  epileptiform  cM^mvul- 
sions.  Adams  in  1827  and  later  Stokes  were  the  first  to  describe 
cases,  and  hence  this  syndrome  is  called  by  their  names.  For 
many  years  it  was  considered  a  special  disease  and  was  studied 
chiefly  by  English  and  French  clinicians,  but  recently  Oerman 
and  American  physicians  have  contributed  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge,  particularly  conct^rning  the  so-called  bundle  of 
His. 

Heart-block  is  a  more  gt»neral  term,  since  it  includes  not  (mly 
the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome  but  all  cases  in  which  there  is  inter- 
ference with  the  conduction  of  stimulus  to  contraction  from  auricle 
to  ventricle  through  the  bundle  of  His.  Xotwithstanding  previous 
work,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  the  experimental  study  of  Erlanger 
which  has  made  intelligible  the  pathology  of  instances  of  Stokes- 
Adams  disease  that  have  come  to  autopsy  in  the  past  few  years. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — These  are  no  longer  obscure  and  a 
subject  for  sjK»culation,  as  was  the  case  U])  to  11)0.*]  when  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  apjK^ared.  The  various  theories  once  pro- 
pounded are  now  only  of  historical  interest  and  hence  will  not 
be  described  in  this  place.  Experiments  and  jH>st  morteiu  exam- 
inations have  explained  not  alone  the  pathology  of  heart-block,  but 
also  the  morbid  anatomical  changes  underlying  the  Stokes-Adams 
syndrome.  But  before  the  causation  of  this  symptom-complex  can 
be  stated  it  is  advisable  to  describe  briefly  the  system  of  conducting 
fibres  which  are  shown  bv  AschoflF  and  Tawara  to  connect  the  right 
auricle  with  the  ventricles. 

This  system  of  fibres  In-gins  at  the  anterior  rd^ie  of  thr  coronary 
vein,  thence  passes  along  the  right  side  of  the  interauricular  sep- 
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turn  below  the  foramen  ovale  to  the  aTiriciilo-ventricular  septum, 
where  directly  above  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  median  flap  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  and  before  its  entrance  into  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  septum  it  foniis  a  knotlike  mass  of  muscle  fibres. 
From  this  knot  a  band  penetrates  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  septum 
and  running  below  the  membranous  part  of  the  interventricular 
septum  to  its  muscular  portion  here  divides  into  two  main  branches 
w^hich  pass  obliquely  downward  beneath  the  endocardium  one  on 
each  side.  These  two  branches  finally  reaching  the  lower  third  of 
the  ventricles  jx^netrate  the  ])apillary  muscles,  and  uj)  to  this  point 
remain  close  underneath  the  endocardium,  through  which  they  usu- 
ally nuiy  he  sei»n  by  reason  of  their  light(*r  color.  Leaving  tlie 
papillaries  some  of  the  fiKres  pass  along  the  course  of  small  tra- 
becuhe  to  the  parietal  wall  of  the  ventricle,  where  running  up 
and  down  beneath  the  endocardial  lining  they  iuse  with  ordinary 
cardiac  muscle  fibres.  Asc*hoflF  further  i>oints  out  that  whereas 
the  right  main  trunk  is  fairly  narrow,  the  left  spreads  out  cpiickly 
like  a  fan  an<l  increasing  in  width  as  it  descends  divides  into  two 
broad  but  thin  branches,  of  which  each  passes  to  a  papillary  muscle. 

These  conducting  fibres,  esiKH*ially  in  the  br()\\Tiish  hearts  of 
the  old,  but  even  in  the  young,  may  be  discerned  by  the  unaided 
eye  because  of  their  light  yellow  hue.  The  microscojx;  shows  them 
relatively  jKwrer  in  sarco])lasm  than  are  ordinary  cardiac  muscle 
fibres,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  a  n^ticular  arrangement,  being 
in  this  res])CH3t  rather  like  embryonic  muscle  fibres.  This  ap- 
pc^arance  is  most  marked  in  the  auricular  ])ortion  of  the  bundle 
and  in  the  knot.  Below  the  knot  the  fibres  are  more  compact, 
richer  in  sarcoplasui  and  contained  within  a  couimon  sheath.  They 
stain  but  i)Oorly. 

The  function  of  this  conducting  system  has  ]>een  investigated 
by  physiologists,  notably  Erlanger,  but  s])ace  forbids  more  than 
brief  summarv  of  their  results.  Erlan^i^er  by  means  of  a  cleverlv 
devised  clamp  was  able  to  compress  and  even  crush  the  bundle  of 
His  at  its  auriculo-ventricular  juncti(»n.  ITe  found  in  his  experi- 
ments on  dogs  that  com])ression  of  tlie  bundle  caused  slowing  of 
ventricular  ccmtractions  ])ro])orti(mate  to  tlu*  d(»gree  of  interference 
with  the  passage  of  the  excitation  wav(»  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle.  Slight  degrees  of  com])ression  produced  partial  heart- 
block  when  two,  three  or  four  auricular  systoles  were  required  to 
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stinuilatp  the  v^cnfricle  tn  nmtrjichnii.  With  still  j^rcater  ronipivi^- 
sioii  rhi*  Vi'irtrif'iihir  rt-sspniisr  wms  ^till  ihmih*  iiift  rtVrfil  with,  until 
at  length  tiir  liglitening  of  I  lie  ehimp  eiiime*!  eHinph^h^  heiU"t-l)hK*k 
or  dissociation  of  auricles  and  veiitrielcs.  When  this  state  was 
reached  the  ventricle  reniaine<l  so  hmg  in  tliiistole  that  to  prevent 
the  dcatli  ui  tlic  <h>g  tlic  in  lie  rent  jxjwcr  of  the  ventriek*  to  contract 
had  to  he  urn  used  h\  tapjiiug, 

FiN3in  the  preceiling  ik'seripfion  of  tlic  course  and  function 
of  the  conducting  tilirf^s  (the  bunille  of  Ills)  we  are  in  portitiou 
to  nnderstand  (he  ctiok>gy  and  symptoms  of  Stukes-Adains  iliseasc^ 
In  a  word,  it  is  a  manifestation  of  heart-block  which  when  eturj- 
plete  n'sults  in  the  death  of  the  iudividnah  Since  Sten^ers  ease 
was  rc|MirtiHl  in  llior>  a  nuinlwr  of  «»tliers  liavc  come  to  aittojisy, 
so  I  hat  !iow  the  foUowin^  hns  Ix^^n  asec*rtained  con<*erning  the 
patholngical  etjnditions  resj>r*nsihle  {or  this  renuirkahle  syndronie. 

Thes4»  cases  have  all  shown  <lisease  eitlier  of  the  conducting 
fihres  theoiselves  or  of  the  conti^jons  structures  of  such  a  nature 
as  ijo  interfere  with  the  conduction  of  stiiunli  from  auricle  to 
ventricle.  Space  firecdiides  a  ch^ailed  account  nf  these  cases,  but 
the  following  morbid  anatomical  lesions  have  Un^n  iliscovered. 

In  Stengtd's  ease  there  was  a  patch  of  atheroma  whi<di  extended 
frrmi  the  base  of  tlic  anterinr  mitral  leafh^t  info  the  endoeardinni 
diri*<^tly  over  the  lomclh*  of  His,  and  *m  rcnmval  of  the  endocar- 
dimn  was  swn  to  involve  the  eondncting  tibres  at  their  auricido 
ventricuhir  junction.  In  the  case  of  .Idlick,  Coojier  and  Opimels 
there  was  ana*uiie  necrosis  of  the  muscular  septiun  in  the  region  of 
the  bundle  c»f  His  in  consequence  of  rc*cent  thrombosis  of  its  nutri- 
ent artery.  Schinolfs  case  showe<l  scar  tissue  in  an*I  around  the 
bundle  of  His  with  atn>pby  of  its  fibres,  nan*lfc»rd,  Gruenbaum, 
Keith,  Miller  and  recently  Asbton,  Xorris  and  Lavcns^m  have 
reported  the  disc<ivcry  of  gumnuitji  so  l<K'ated  as  to  involve  tho 
system  of  conduct ing  fibn^s  in  s<»nie  part  of  their  conrtwn  In 
Sendler's  case  there  was  a  cartilaginous  tuinor  of  the  interven- 
tricular septnuL 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  syphilis  appears  to  have  a  very  clo§e  con- 
nection with  the  Stokes-Adams  sxiidromc  and  a  number  of  clinieal 
obser\'ers  have  noted  their  etiologieiil  relationship.  Finally  beart- 
Wock  has  l>een  seen  frequently  in  assot^iation  with  degf»nerativc 
cbflnges  of  the  niyocardiuui  and  with  chronic  endocarditis. 
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Symptoms. — The  features  of  this  singular  clinical  picture  may 
vary  in  intensity  according  as  the  heart-block  is  partial  or  com- 
plete, but  in  order  of  frequency  are  as  follows:  (1)  Bradycardia 
and  other  j)hen()niena  connected  with  the  circulatory  apparatus; 
(2)  vertigo  or  syncopal  attacks;  (3)  epileptiform  convulsions; 
and  (4)  disorders  of  respiration.  The  first  three  are  the  most 
common  by  far,  and  in  cases  displaying  all  of  them  it  is  not  ahvays 
possible  to  determine  which  ushers  in  the  series.  It  seems  to  be 
held  generally,  however,  tliat  the  peculiarity  of  the  heart's  action 
soon  to  be  described  is  the  first  to  appear. 

In  most  cases  the  pulse  is  habitually  infrequent  and  usually 
regular,  but  now  and  then  persons  may  be  encountered  who  suffer 
from  i)eriods  of  partial  heart-block  and  whose  pulsus  meantime 
are  of  nornuil  or  accelerated  rate.  During  the  attack  the  brady- 
cardia becomes  more  pronounctnl  so  that  the  pulse  may  fall  to 
twelve,  eight  or  even  five  to  the  minute  as  in  Halberton's  case. 
Stengel  not(*d  in  his  case  a  ventricular  silence  of  2  min.  and  10 
8(»c.,  Kidd  of  60  sec.  and  Laslett  of  00  sec.  Its  rate  bears  a 
constant  relationsliip,  however,  to  that  between  attacks.  Thus  a 
puls(»  of  *)G,  as  noted  by  His  during  the  intervals,  may  sink  to  18 
during  the  seizure,  proving  that  its  original  rhj-thm  was  not  dis- 
tur])ed.  In  my  case  reported  on  page  324  irregularity  in  the 
intervals  l)etween  the  waves  w-as  noted  and  the  systolic  blood- 
pressure  was  high,  105  mm.  by  Gaertner's  tonometer.  Another 
feature  uj)on  which  Jaquet  comments  and  observed  in  my  case  is 
the  obstinate  j>ersistence  of  the  bradycardia  during  the  inter\"als 
as  well  as  during  the  attacks.  No  amount  of  exercise  and  no 
stimulant  was  able  to  accelerate  the  rate  above  26,  and  yet  strangely 
enough  tlu»re  were  times  when  it  rose  apparently  without  cause  to 
normal  or  higlier  and  just  prior  to  death  the  nurse  registered  the 
pulse  as  120. 

If  the  heart  is  auscultated  during  an  attack  no  sounds  may 
be  heard  in  the  int(»rvals  lH>tween  the  pulse- waves,  but  in  some 
cas(»s  one  or  more  very  feeble  cardiac  tcmes  are  audible.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  noted  by  many  observers  and  by  myself,  and 
when  ])resent  may  enable  one  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  heart-block 
without  the  aid  of  an  instrument.  The  tones  are  not  accompanied 
by  p(Tce])til)le  imj)ulse  in  the  heart  region,  and  on  this  account 
Stokes  long  before  the  invention  of  the  polygraph  was  able  to 
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forecast  correctly  the  fact  proven  instrumentidly  that  thev  nro 
due  to  auricular  systoles. 

Another  interesting  au<l  singular  phenomenon  first  deeeribed 
by  Stokeri  is  the  appeurantn^  hi  the  internal  jugular  veins  dinH-tly 
alw^ve  the  elavieles  of  two  or  mure  Uny  piilsadons  oeeurring  in  tlio 
inter%^al  between  ventricular  systoles.  For  many  years  these  feoblo 
venous  pulses  were  not  understood,  Stokes  and  others  believing 
them  to  be  aiirieular  in  origin,  while  .Tatpiet  and  others  as  st^jutly 
miiintained  theiu  due  to  wvnk  or  ahortiv^e  contractions  of  the  ven- 
trielea.  In  the  description  nf  my  ease  already  alhicled  to  I  gave 
reasons  for  Wieving  they  were  ventricular,  but  tracings  by  ifac- 
kenzie's  polygrapli  in  numerous  instances  sinc^  llMKi  have  i»rovcn 
beyond  qiicstion  that  they  are  synchronous  with  auricular  systoles. 
Indeed  it  is  on  the  rK'<'urrence  of  these  wdthont  answering  ven- 
tricular contractiuus  that  reliance  is  placed  fc»r  the  diagnc»sis  of 
heart-block.  The  nund)er  of  such  venous  pulsations  dei>i*nd6  upon 
the  degree  of  heart-block.  In  my  ease  they  were  generally  two  in 
nundx-r,  but  during  the  Stokcs-Adamsi  attacks  reached  as  aumy  as 
seven » 

If  a  simultaneous  tracing  is  recMrdcd  of  pulsations  in  iht^ 
jugular  and  in  the  carotid  and  such  tracings  arc  t*arefully  meas- 
ured and  interpreted,  they  indicate  plainly  that  these  auricular 
pulsations  or  contractions  do  not  call  forth  answi-riug  systoles  on 
the  part  of  the  ventricles.  In  other  words  there  is  a  li>s9  of  con- 
ductivity of  the  stimulus  to  contraction  from  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle,  and  when,  as  in  my  case,  these  auricidar  contractions 
number  as  liigh  as  5^  tl^  (»r  7»  a  (*r>nditiou  i»f  c*(iiiiplrte  hmirt-bhwk 
exists. 

Veriigo  is  exjx?rienced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  case^, 
and  annoyed  my  patient  for  over  two  years  U'fore  TTM»re  alarming 
symptums  ap[H.*areih  The  assum|»ti<»n  of  the  d(»rsal  dceubitiis  may 
not  prevent  its  cx'currence  or  even  mitigate  ita  severity.  That  this 
should  tie  so  is  readily  intelligiltle  when  we  consider  that  the  pn> 
longed  diastole  of  the  left  ventricle  must  cKvasifin  siMue  dcgrtN*  of 
cerebral  anicmia.  When  tliis  lack  of  arterial  flow  to  the  brain 
liecoraes  more  pronounc«<J  it  may  be  declareil  by  dii$tinct  faint- 
ing fits. 

Syncope  may  or  may  not  l»f  *-xrit>r*  vitn- 

plete  heart-block  is  a  pronnii' 
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lasts  only  until  the  next  ensuing  systole  of  tbe  ventricle  sends  a 
rush  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  which  rush  may  cause  a  sense 
of  congestion  in  the  head  and  may  be  followed  by  a  dull  headache. 
Accordingly,  the  countenance  is  likely  to  present  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  ashen  pallor  accompanying  the  syncoj)e  and  the  deep 
flush  produced  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  more  than  normal  amount 
of  blood  upward  from  the  powerfully  contracting  ventricle. 

The  patient  may  have  no  knowledge  of  what  has  occurred  or, 
as  in  my  case,  he  may  awake  with  a  full  realization  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  fainted.  During  the  time  of  the  syncoi)e  the  attendant 
perceives  no  pulse  in  any  of  the  arteries  and  may  not  be  able  even 
to  detect  any  heart  sounds.  Consequently,  if  the  intermission  per- 
sists for  a  minute  or  more,  it  is  calculated  to  cause  great  imeasiness 
in  the  minds  of  the  bystanders  lest  in  reality  the  patient  be  dead. 

Mild  epileptiform  convulsions  are  apt  to  be  shown  during  the 
syncope.  These  may  be  no  more  than  a  twitching  of  the  mouth, 
but  are  generally  observed  in  one  or  more  of  the  extremities.  In 
my  patient  the  convulsive  movements  were  confined  to  the  right 
arm  and  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  In  most  instancies  there  are 
no  foaming  at  the  lips,  wounding  of  the  tongue  or  involuntary 
discharge  of  urine  or  iivcos.  Yet  biting  of  the  tongue  has  been 
noted,  and  in  a  case  n^jwrted  by  His  there  was  involuntary 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 

Huchard,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the 
association  of  thes(?  e[)ileptoid  ccmvulsions  with  the  bradycardia 
and  vertigo  previously  noted.  In  some  instances  tli(»  clinical  pic- 
ture so  closely  resembles  an  attack  of  yraml  mal  that  it  is  not  at 
all  strange  errors  in  diagnosis  have  been  made  and  cases  of  Stokes- 
Adams  dis(»ase  mistaken  for  genuine  e])ilej)sy. 

Disiurbance  of  respiration  has  been  m(»nti(med  as  the  fourth 
symptom  of  this  singular  grouj).  It  may  occur,  but  is  not  at  all 
common,  and  is  said  to  consist  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  that 
may  take  i)lace  at  any  period  of  the  attack.  It  was  observed  by 
His,  I  l)elieve. 

Finally,  this  symptom-com])lex  may  take*  plac(»  at  long  or  short 
intervals,  but  as  a  rule  not  daily  or  many  times  a  day.  Yet 
patients  have  l)een  kno^\^l  to  have  frequently  recurring  attacks  for 
an  hour  or,  indeed,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  day.  An  interval 
of  hours,  days,  weeks  or  even  months  may  ensue,  but  when  the 
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lesion  on  whioli  tlepends  thi'  i liter ferciice  with  eondnetivity  is  so 
grave  as  to  lead  to  eoiuplete  lieart-bl<x*k  tlic  syiiij)toni-free  intervals 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  long.  It  is  readily  intelligible  why  tLis 
should  Ix.'  ttu  in  eaiies  of  eoiiijdi^te  heart-l>loek  ilepending  upon 
structural  alterations  in  the  bun<lle  of  His,  hot  why  an  individual 
should  display  the  phenomena  of  Stokes- Adams  disease  at  irregu- 
lar intervals  through  a  periiid  u{  years,  as  in  my  ctiso,  and  then 
die  suddenly  seeuis  not  ijuite  elear.  It  is  ]n*obable,  however,  that 
other  extraneous  influences  serve  to  de|jress  tht*  irritability  of  fhe 
ventrieular  Miuselt\  thus  niideriug  it  Ie»s  sensitive  than  ordinary 
to  the  i-nfeebled  stiuiuli  froui  tlie  aurieles,  or  that  for  the  tinie 
bt^iiig  they  still  further  diuiinisb  tlie  etuiduetivity  of  the  stinnilus 
to  eontraetion  itself.  Upon  such  a  hypothesis  it  is  explicable  that 
the  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  stimulus  froui  the  auric!*' 
or  the  reduction  in  the  irritability  of  the  ventricle  may  reach  such 
a  degree  at  any  time  as  to  lea*!  to  a  fatal  syncope.  Curiously 
enough  the  young  man  wliom  I  had  under  observation  for  so  long 
is  reported  by  his  nurse  to  have  walked  to  his  residenee,  seated 
himself  to  read  the  luorning  pajM^r,  and  a  fc%v  minutes  tlu~*reaftpr 
to  have  dii^d  suddenly,  altliough  liis  jnilse  directly  after  his  return 
to  the  house  was  running  at  12f*  (x-r  minute* 

Tn  this  ]iatient  the  influences  wbieh  seemed  to  call  forth  his 
attacks  apiJintred  to  reside  in  the  intestinal  tract.  This  conclusion 
seemed  warranted  by  the  fact  that  during  the  time  he  was  having 
attacks  his  urine  w^as  deficient  Iwth  in  quantity  of  water  and  in 
solids,  w^ith  an  indican  pereentage  strictly  within  normal  limits. 
Upon  c<:'ssation  of  the  attacks  bis  urine  improved  in  character  and 
in  partieuhu'  the  indican  rose  to  three  to  four  times  the  normal 
auuuint.  Jloreover,  when  he  adopted  a  strict  vegetarian  tlietary 
di^signed  to  correct  his  chronic  constipation  be  enjoyed  many 
months  of  imuiunity  from  his  symptoms.  That  there  was  a  con- 
dition of  auto-infection  which,  acting  upon  a  diseased  conducting 
system,  in  some  way  evoked  the  seizures  is  in  line  also  with  the 
observation  made  by  Taquet,  since  in  bis  patient  many  months 
of  freedom  followed  the  correction  of  constipation  ami  indiges- 
tion, %vhile  U|x>n  return  of  these  digestive  disturbances  four  attacks 
supervened,  in  the  fourth  of  which  the  man  died. 

Ilea rt -block  may  dev**  ^nasmnch  as  the 

lesions  likely  to  affect  i  its  course 
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are  such  as  occur  by  preference  late  in  life,  the  sjTnptoms  bearing 
the  names  of  Stokes  and  Adams  have  been  observed  mainly  in 
persons  well  on  in  years.  Thus  Adams's  original  case  was  in  a 
man  of  sixty-eight  and  Stokes's  two  were  in  men  of  fifty-six  and 
sixty-eight  resixnitively.  The  first  instance  coming  to  my  notice 
was  in  an  old  man,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  singular  syndrome 
is  in  the  aggregate  not  very  infreiiuent  among  the  old. 

For  many  years  the  disease  was  believed  to  be  limited  to  the 
late  period  of  life  when  sclerotic  changers  in  the  vascular  system 
are  common,  which  circumstance  led  to  some  of  the  hypotheses 
advanced  in  explanation  of  its  occurrence*.  At  length  II is  and 
Jaquet  and  a  few  others  encountered  typical  examples  in  young 
individuals.  This  upset  some  of  the  tlieories  thought  to  account 
for  it  in  the  aged  an<l  sclerotic.  Hence  Jaquet  concluded  there 
were  two  groups  of  cases,  ou(»  confined  to  the  old  and  one  to  the 
yoimg.  Now  that  recent  investigations  have  cleared  up  the  pa- 
thology of  this  once  mysterious  group  of  symptoms  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  individuals  at  any  age  may  lx»  befallen  provided 
their  conducting  system  has  its  integrity  com])romised  by  some 
one  of  the  lesions  discovered  in  recent  ])athological  investigations. 

Diagnosis. — This  should  present  little  difficulty  when  the  symp- 
toms are  pronounced.  The  conjunction  of  bradycardia,  vertigo 
or  syncope  and  epileptiform  convulsions  occurring  in  paroxysms 
or  attacks  should  suggest  the  malady  to  any  one  familiar  with 
published  descriptions.  If  in  addition  the  patient  is  advanced  in 
age  or  is  found  on  physical  examination  to  possess  a  cardiac 
lesion,  the  real  nature  of  his  attacks  iKM'omes  reasonably  cert-ain 
even  though  he  be  seen  for  the  first  time  during  one  of  his  symp- 
tom-free intervals,  (^ertainty  of  diagnosis  is  jH>ssible,  however, 
only  by  the  recognition  of  the  vascular  and  cardiac  evidences  of 
heart-block. 

These  signs  consist  in  two  or  more  visible  pulsations  of  the 
internal  jugular  veins  without  corres])onding  apex-beats  or  carotid 
pulses,  yet  synchronc^us  with  distant,  feeble  heart  tones.  In  other 
words,  for  (?v(»rv  systole  of  tlu*  ventricle  then*  are  two,  three  or 
more  auricular  contractions  which  declare  themselves  by  scarcely 
audible  heart  sounds  and  simultaneous  waves  or  ])ulsations  in  the 
jugulars  without  answering  ]>ulse-waves  in  the  arteries.  Such  a 
state  of  things  can  exist  only  when  there  is  a  block  to  the  passage 
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of  stimuli  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricles  and  hence  the  detec- 
tion of  these  cardio-vascular  signs  establishes  the  nature  of  the 
case  beyond  peradventure. 

Stokes- Adams  disease  must  be  differentiated  from  epilepsy  and 
from  functional  disorders  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  the  absence  of  the  epileptic  cry,  of 
biting  of  the  tongue  and  of  involimtary  evacuation  of  bladder  and 
rectum  and,  if  the  physician  be  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the 
attack,  by  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  the  cardio-vascular 
signs  of  heart-block. 

Functional  disturbances  of  cardiac  rhythm  may  be  differenti- 
ated in  favorable  cases  by  inspection  of  the  cer\'ical  veins  and 
auscultation  of  the  heart,  but  the  only  precise  method  of  identi- 
fying extra-systoles  on  the  part  of  auricles  or  ventricles  which  may 
simulate  partial  heart-block  is  by  resort  to  some  form  of  poly- 
graph, Mackenzie's  or  ITirschfelder's  modification  of  the  Erlanger 
sphygmomanometer.  By  careful  measurement  of  the  venous  and 
arterial  tracings  thus  obtained  one  can  determine  the  exact  time- 
relation  of  the  pulsations  and  so  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  block- 
ing of  the  contraction-waves  exists. 

Prognosis. — This  is  exceedingly  grave  since  complete  heart- 
block  is  liable  to  cause  death  at  any  moment.  A  few  cases  have 
been  reported  which  appear  to  have  recovered,  but  since  Stokes- 
Adams  disease  is  generally  due  to  structural  lesions  within  the 
bundle  of  His,  the  probability  of  recovery  is  very  remote.  The 
cases  offering  such  a  possibility  are  those  presenting  a  specific 
history  in  which  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  giunma  involving 
the  conducting  fibres.  Even  in  such,  however,  the  administration 
of  iodides  is  not  always  capable  of  bringing  about  a  cure.  If  the 
patient  is  old  and  sclerotic  he  will  succumb  to  his  malady  in  all 
likeliluKxl  during  an  attack. 

Treatment  of  this  dis(^ase  is  highly  imsatisfactory  l)ecause  of 
the  fact  that  with  the  ])()ssible  exception  of  syphilitic  disorders 
of  the  heart  we  have  no  means  of  removing  the  cause  under- 
lying the  heart-block.  We  are  restricted,  therefore,  to  a  symp- 
tomatic line  of  therapy,  and  even  this  is  unprofitable  in  most 
instances.  ]>etween  attacks  the  general  health  may  rec(»ive  atten- 
tion, and  digestive  disorders,  constipaticm,  etc.,  should  be  removed. 
The  individual  should  be  warned  against  acts  which  may  over- 
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strain  his  lieart  and  should  lead  as  orderly  an  existence,  free  from 
excitement,  as  possible.  Experience  has  proven  that  no  stinmlauts 
of  any  sort  arc  capable  of  terminating  an  attack.  Xevertlieless, 
ammonia  or  camphor  may  be  administered,  but  digitalis  and  allied 
drugs  are  distinctly  dangerous.  The  fact  is,  the  symptoms  will 
disapjK*ar  or  not  as  the  case  itself  may  determine,  and  hence 
stimulants  may  receive  the  credit  when  no  credit  is  due. 


CHAPTER    XXV 


ANGINA    PECTORIS 


Definition, — Attacks  nf  iiiteii.se  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  cardiac  actioHj  usually  aocompa- 
nied  hy  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  chest  and  a  sense  of  im- 
pending death. 

History. — AUhongh  this  form  of  lieart-paiti  was  not  systematic- 
ally described  until  the  latter  jiart  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  a 
graphic  account  of  his  own  sufferings  from  this  complaint  was 
given  hy  Seneca^  and  in  1707  Jlorgagni  gave  a  clear  description 
of  a  paroxysm  in  a  case  of  aortic  aneurysm.  In  February,  1768, 
Rougnon  addressed  a  letfer  to  M.  Lorry  which  contained  the  de- 
scription of  the  death  of  a  certain  Captain  Charles,  who,  from 
the  account  given  by  Rougnon,  api>ears  tn  have  suffered  from  at- 
tacks of  angina  piK^toris.  It  was  Tlebt^rdenj  however,  who  in  July, 
1708,  first  systematically  tlescribcd  this  formidable  complaint  and 
who  gave  it  the  mime  by  wlu<di  it  is  now  universally  recognised. 
The  names  of  John  ITunter,  Eilward  Jenner^  and  Parry  are  also 
intimately  associated  with  its  early  history,  Hunter  having  expe- 
rienced it  in  his  own  person,  and  having  idtimately  died  in  an 
attack. 

Jenner  in  171K)  pointed  out  a  definite  connection  between  scle- 
rosis of  the  coronary  arteries  and  angina  pectoris.  He  is  said  to 
have  refrained  from  publishing  his  views  at  an  earlier  date  out  of 
consideration  iV>r  his  fam^ius  friend,  John  Hunter,  who  during 
his  life  had  held  contrary  opinions  concerning  its  etiology.  Parry 
gave  it  the  name  of  *'  synco|>c  aiigint»sa/'  for,  although  he  recog- 
nised its  connection  with  coronary  disease,  be  considered  the  at- 
tacks due  to  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

From  this  time  forward  the  literature  of  the  profession  teema 
with  contributions  on  the  subject  and  with  divers  theories  con- 
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ceming  its  pathogenesis.  Most  of  the  earlier  writers  attributed 
the  complaint  to  morbid  anatomical  changes  in  the  heart  itself. 
In  1816  Kreysig  definitely  stated  that  it  was  due  to  ischcemia  of 
the  myocardium  in  consequence  of  defective  blood-supply  from 
sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries.  In  1821  Reeder  amplified  the 
theory  of  cardiac  ischa^mia  by  asserting  that  this  condition  might 
proceed  not  only  from  ossification  of  the  coronaries,  but  also  from 
any  other  disease — i.  e.,  as  atheroma  of  the  aorta — which  might 
be  capable  of  shutting  ofF  the  blood-snpply  to  the  heart-nmscle. 
This  same  theory  was  likewise  esi)ouse<l  by  Tiedemann  in  1843, 
and  in  1875  Germain  See  described  the  case  of  an  elderly  man 
who  had  suflFered  from  anginal  seizures  and  in  whom  after  his 
sudden  death  the  mouths  of  the  coronary  arteries  were  found 
almost  obliterated  by  atheromatous  plaques  situated  on  the  intima 
of  the  aorta.  Throughout  the  balance  of  their  course  the  coro- 
nary vessels  were  healthy.  These  few  instances  are  sufficient  to 
show  in  a  general  way  the  trend  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  sujv 
porters  of  the  so-<*alled  anatomical  theory. 

In  1834,  says  Iluchard,  the  theory  of  the  purely  nervous  mech- 
anism of  the  attacks  was  formally  announced  by  Gintrac,  although 
its  neuralgic  character  had  Ixx^n  ]>reviously  asserted  by  Baumes  in 
1808,  and  others.  Gintrac  attributed  the  pain  to  irritation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  and  in  1863  Lancereaux  published  3 
cases  in  which  the  autopsy  revealed  inflammatory  or  other  changes 
of  this  plexus. 

There  has  l)(»on  wide  variance  of  opinion  among  French  au- 
thors concerning  the  nerves  implicated.  Thus  Laennec  considered 
it  an  aflF(H^ti()n  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  called  it  neuralgia 
cordis.  Jiouillaud  regarded  it  as  an  affection  of  the  phrenic 
nervcvs,  and  Peter,  while  accepting  this  view  as  apjdicable  to  some 
cases,  also  believed  there  was  a  neuritis  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 
Trouss(»au  termed  it  an  epileptiform  neuralgia. 

In  Gennany  also  the  subject  was  extensively  discussed  and  re- 
ceived a  variety  of  explanations. 

Komherg  considers  it  as  a  mere  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  plexus, 
a  view  not  unlike  that  of  Friedreich,  who  thought  it  due  to  hyper- 
rt'sthesia  of  that  plexus.  Tlie  names  of  Rninberger,  Traube,  Noth- 
nagel,  Laihh»is,  Kulenberg,  (Inttninnn,  Leyclen,  Kosenbach,  and 
nuiny  others  are  identified  with  the  literature  of  this  interesting 
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subject.  L*andois,  who  in  1?^C3  subjected  tbe  question  to  a  critical 
study  from  a  phyaiological  standpoint,  divided  angtim  pectoris 
into  four  groups,  as  follows:  (1)  Cases  caused  by  disturbance  of 
tbe  excito-niotor  or  accelerator  ucrves  of  tbe  lieart ;  (2)  tbose  due 
to  irritation  of  tbe  car<liac  brancbc^s  of  the  vagus;  (3)  cases  aris- 
ing from  reflex  irritation  of  the  abdominal  viscera — "*  angina  re- 
flectoria";  (4)  sucb  as  arise  from  vasomotor  disturlrance  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body — **  angina  vaso-motoria/'  Eulenberg  also 
contributed  an  elaborate  article  on  tbis  subject  in  Ziemssen's  Cy- 
clopicdia  of  Medicine,  vol  xiv. 

Ley  den  e«»nsiders  the  attnok  due  to  degenerative  and  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  licart-muscle  depending  upon  disease  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  whicb  changes  lead  to  impairment  of  the  beart*s 
function. 

Accord  ing  to  Rosenbach,  some  alteration  in  the  contractions  of 
the  cardiac  muscle  lakes  place,  -which  alteration  may,  but  does 
not  necessarily,  lead  to  functional  weakness.  In  consequence  of 
this  change,  irritation  is  imparted  to  the  sensory  tract,  and  this 
stinuilus  sets  free  the  various  forms  of  pain  and  anxiety  character- 
istic of  sten<X'ardia,  in  acccirdauce  with  irritability  of  the  sensory 
apparatus  and  the  funetitm  i>f  the  respt^ctive  nerves  composing  it. 
Paififul  Hcnsatiniis  are  nmrf*  i»r  less  pronHiinfed  at'conling  to 
whether  tlie  sensory  t^entres  are  or  are  ni>t  accustomed  tu  tbe  irri- 
tation to  which  they  are  subjected. 

According  to  Rosenbach's  view,  this  true  beart-pain  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  heart-nuiscle  being  less  able  than  usual  to  acconmio- 
dftto  itself  to  sndden  change  taking  place  in  the  performance  of 
its  work ;  or,  in  other  words,  its  ability  to  respond  to  demands 
from  without  fnr  a  display  of  extra  effort  is  impaired.  Now  and 
then,  also,  obstacles  residing  in  the  heart  itscdf  and  capable  of  in- 
terfering with  its  jierfect  action  may  interrupt  tbe  iierformance  of 
its  regular  work  and  in  like  manner  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
angiua  pectoris. 

During  the  century  just  ended  many  contributions  to  this  in- 
teresting subject  have  appeared  in  England  and  America,  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  were  by  Latham,  Gairdner,  and  Osier. 
The  last  mentioned,  in  his  Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied  States, 
deals  with  the  affection  in  a  very  complete  and  entertaining  man- 
ner.   The  most  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  subject,  however,  to 
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which  I  have  had  access  is  that  by  Iluchard.  His  historical 
resume  of  the  various  theories  is  complete  and  shows  painstaking 
research.  His  own  view  of  the  pathogenesis  of  this  formidable 
complaint  is  highly  suggestive  and  will  be  stated  in  the  appropri- 
ate place. 

Pathology  and  Etiology. — It  should  be  clearly  understood 
at  the  outset  that  angina  pectoris  is  but  a  symptom  and  not  an 
independent  affection.  It  therefore  can  have  no  morbid  anatom- 
ical characters  peculiar  to  itself.  Its  pathology  is  obscure,  and 
hence  there  have  been,  and  are  still,  various  theories  to  explain 
its  nature  and  mode  of  production. 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  angina  pectoris  is 
divisible  into  two  forms:  one  incurable  and  likely  to  terminate 
in  death,  the  other  curable  and  not  likely  to  end  fatally.  Some 
authors,  therefore,  following  Walshe's  classification,  speak  of  a 
true  and  a  false  angina.  Osier  makes  this  distinction,  while  Bal- 
four, Gibson,  and  others  consider  such  a  division  irrational  and 
unscientific,  on  the  ground  that  all  pain  is  real,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  true  pain  and  false  pain.  There  can  be 
no  great  objecti(m  to  these  terms  if  it  is  understood  that  they  are 
employed  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  distinguish  grave  cases 
from  those  that  are  not  grave. 

Huchard  also  classifies  eases  of  angina  which  are  purely  neu- 
rotic and  not  likely  to  terminate  fatally  under  the  head  of  pseudo- 
angina,  which  he  makes  include  the  reflex  and  toxic  forms.  In 
certain  cases,  however,  he  believes  that  nicotine  poisoning  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  fatal  form  of  angina  pectoris. 

The  confusion  and  obscurity  which  so  long  characterized  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and  which  indeed  may  be  said  to 
prevail  largely  even  now,  arose  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  same 
pathology  responsible  for  all  cases  of  pain  that  merit  the  term  of 
angina  pectoris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of  two  en- 
tirely diverse  groups  renders  the  subject  clear  and  simple,  so  that 
we  are  able  to  get  a  tolerably  definite  notion  of  its  pathology. 

The  angina  which  always  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  sud- 
den death,  and  which  therefore  may  l)e  called  true  or  grave,  is  usu- 
ally associated  with,  and  therefore  thought  to  be  dependent  upon, 
structural  disease  of  the  heart.  Various  lesions  have  been  found 
in  fatal  cases,  but  they  are  all  of  such  a  kind  as  to  interfere  with 
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the  l)lrx>d-supply  to  the  heart  imiscle.  CV»roiiury  sclerosis  is  the 
uiust  freiiuetil,  but  iiuisiuueh  as  all  eases  of  this  disease  are  not 
attended  with  angina  |»eetorit4,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
something  more  than  mere  sclerosis  of  these  arteries*  According- 
ly it  has  heen  detenu  in  ed  that  it  is  not  so  mwch  the  fact  of  disease 
of  these  vessels  as  it  is  that  this  disease  must  interfere  with  cardiac 
circulation  if  it  is  to  give  rise  to  attacks  of  angina  pectoris. 

Shutting  off  of  the  bl<wHl-suj>idy  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
myoeardimu — i.  e,,  by  thronihosis  of  terminal  twigs  or  even  of  a 
braneli  *if  considerable  siise — does  not  apparently  always  occasion 
this  j>ain.  If,  hnw^ever,  one  main  trunk,  or,  still  more,  if  both 
trunks  are  occluded,  or  if  their  lumen  is  siifHciently  narrowed 
without  b(nng  actually  obstructed,  then  attacks  of  angina  are  very 
likely  to  occur.  Accordingly,  a  condition  wdiich  is  specially  apt 
to  result  in  anginal  seizures  is  narrowing  of  the  mouths  of  the 
coronary  arteries  by  the  sclerotic  process,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  at  the  necropsy  in  eases  of  this  terrible  agony. 

It  is  iii>on  the  evidence  furuig^hed  by  such  discoveries  that  the 
theory  has  been  reared  of  ischirniia  of  the  heart-muscle  being  the 
essential  pathological  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  fatal  forui 
known  as  true  or  grave  angina  |>ectoris.  In  this  variety  pain  is 
usually  absent  sn  long  as  the  individual  is  at  rest  or  is  not  making 
exertion  fhat  retjuires  unwonted  labour  on  the  part  of  the  heart. 
Under  such  conditions  the  circulation  of  blood  within  the  myo- 
cardium is  sufficient  for  its  needs,  but  when  some  emotion  or  extra 
physical  effort  csdls  fur  unusual  hcart-wi^rk,  the  narrowed  coronary 
arteries  are  incapable  of  supplying  the  organ  with  an  additional 
v^iluuie  of  bltKMl  and  tlie  ischanuia  is  intensified  for  the  time  being, 
'['hereuiion  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  is  evoked.  According  to 
this  hyjHithesis,  the  nerve-filameuts  or  ganglia  with  which  the 
nmtcardium  is  so  richly  supplied  lH*come  irritated  by  this  depriva- 
tion of  re<piired  blood  and  send  an  impression  through  the  cardiac 
plexus  U]>  to  the  centre,  which  then  responds  by  discharging  a 
sensation  of  pain  along  certain  nerve-trunks  connected  with  cer- 
tain segments  of  the  sjnnal  cord.  This  w^ill  again  be  considei*ed  in 
greater  detaib 

The  pain  thus  induced  promptly  causes  a  cessation  of  exertion 
and  consequent  lessening  of  the  heart's  work.  As  the  organ  re- 
sumes its  accustomed  tranquility  its  blood-stipply  proves  again 
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suflBcient  for  its  needs,  irritation  ceases,  and  with  it  at  last  goes 
the  pain.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  actual  modus  operandi  of  the 
attack,  the  assumption  that  it  depends  upon  a  diminution  of  the 
blood-supply  seems  borne  out  by  the  nature  of  other  cardiac  and 
vascular  lesions  sometimes  discovered  in  fatal  cases  of  angina — 
i.  e.,  aneurysm  and  atheroma  of  the  ascending  aorta,  insufficiency 
of  the  aortic  valves,  and  very  rarely  extreme  degrees  of  aortic  and 
mitral  stenosis.  In  cases  of  angina  that  appear  due  to  aortic  scle- 
rosis the  mouths  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  very  commonly  found 
extremely  reduced  in  size  by  reason  of  calcareous  plaques  on  the 
surface  of  the  intima  or  by  calcareous  thickening  of  the  aortic 
wall,  while  the  coats  of  the  nutrient  arteries  are  also  generally 
invaded  by  the  same  sclerotic  ])rocess.  In  cases  of  aneurysm  the 
coronariea  are  narrowed  either  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  aneurysm 
or  by  associated  atheroma.  In  the  diseases  just  mentioned  the 
changes  must  he  of  a  kind  to  obstruct  bloo<l-flow  into  the  coronary 
arteries  if  they  are  to  occasion  the  agonizing  symptom  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  adequate  blood-pressure  in  the  nutrient 
vessels  is  not  maintained,  and  under  conditions  of  extra  effort  rela- 
tive ischipmia  of  the  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  is  produced. 
Mitral  and  aortic  stenosis  prevent  the  discharge  of  a  normal  vol- 
ume of  blood  into  the  aorta,  and  consequently  hinder  the  adequate 
flushing  of  the  coronary  arteries.  By  some  authors  the  influence 
of  valvular  defec»ts  in  the  causation  of  angina  is  denied  without 
associated  sclerosis  of  aorta  or  corona rios,  and  certainly  angina 
pectoris  is  exceedingly  rare  in  valvular  disease. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  observed  typical  angina  pectoris  in  one 
case  of  pronounced  aortic  stenosis  that  was,  from  the  history  and 
patient's  age,  presumably  of  rheumatic  origin  and  in  two  instances 
of  aortic  insufficiency.  In  the  first  case  no  autopsy  was  obtained, 
but  in  one  of  the  patients  whose  aortic  incompetence  was  associ- 
ated with  angina  and  whose  case  was  described  in  the  chapter  on 
aortic  regurgitation,  the  pain  was  foimd  to  lx»  clearly  due  to  scle- 
rotic narrowing  of  the  coronaries.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  there- 
fore, that  aortic  incompetence  of  itself  is  not  so  likely  to  lead  to 
angina  as  is  stenosis. 

Post-mortem  observation  proves  undeniably  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart-muscle  may  suffer  seriously  in  cases  of  valve-disease 
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witliont  associated  mrniiiirv  sclerosis,  and  that  such  mjocanlial 
degeneration  is  particularly  liktdy  to  be  fovind  in  long-standing 
and  extreme  stenoais  of  the  aortic  oritiee.  This  indicates  that  dur- 
ing a  long  perimi  of  time  tlie  demands  on  the  energy  of  the  heart 
outstripjied  its  nutrition  owing  to  the  small  supply  of  blood  sent 
thi*ough  the  stenoeed  orifiee  into  the  aorta  and  coronary  system. 

li  in  such  a  state  of  things  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart- 
mnscle  is  still  further  dinunisheil,  alf hough  but  temporarily,  then 
it  is  possible  for  a  paroxysm  of  angina  pectoris  to  occur.  The  in- 
riuences  capable  of  determining  such  a  temporary  increase  of  car- 
diac ischamiia  may  be  vaso-motor  spaam,  aifeeting  the  eoronaries, 
as  suggested  by  Powell,  or  the  eontinuance  of  undue  physical  exer- 
tion after  such  effort  has  begun  to  overtax  the  heart.  In  extreme 
aortic  stenosis  cardiac  overstrain  is  shown  by  still  greater  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  coronaries  are  still 
more  imperfectly  flushed.  There  is  temporarily  a  relative  cardiac 
isclneniia  which  makes  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris  jwssible.  For- 
tunately such  attacks  are  rare,  yet  on  |he  bypfithesis  of  cardiac 
ischjemia  as  tlie  cause  of  angina  tlie  conditions  favourable  to  its 
produetiun  are  present. 

Finally,  it  shouhl  lie  stated  that  the  degenerative  changes  dis- 
covered in  the  myocardium  of  perscms  who  have  died  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  angina  pectoris  probably  l>ear  no  direct  etiological  rela- 
tionship to  the  j»ain.  Were  it  not  sii,  this  formidable  agony  wviuld 
be  far  more  common  than  it  really  is.  Such  degimerations  of  the 
heart-niusele  are  to  h^  hniked  u|)on  as  the  result  of  the  patliological 
condition  in  the  coronaries  or  af»rta  which  have  led  to  the  angina. 

It  now  renuiins  to  consider  how  the  morbid  anatomical  condi- 
tions just  mentioned  act  in  the  pathogenesis  of  this  obscure  com- 
plaint. They  are  to  be  reganleil  as  predisposing  factors  merely, 
which  to  be  operative  require  some  a<lc!itional  influence,  since, 
if  such  were  not  the  case,  all  persons  in  whose  heart  such  changes 
are  found  after  death  ought  to  have  suffered  from  angina  pec- 
toris. This  we  know^  is  not  the  case.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  various  hypotheses  projKuinded  in 
explanation  of  the  symptonwomplcx.  The  best  knowTi  of  the  the- 
ories have  been  stated  already  in  the  bintory  of  the  complaint  and 
do  not  call  for  repetition.  T  would  direct  attention  particularly 
ta  Kosenbach's  and  to  that  of  cardiac  ischtcmia, 
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With  reference  to  the  latter,  I  think  one  should  also  bear  in 
mind  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Douglas  Powell  that  oftentimes  wo 
are  obliged  to  assume  the  possibility  of  relative  cardiac  ischcemia 
if  we  are  to  understand  how  some  cases  originate — i.  e.,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  originate,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of 
certain  lines  of  metlication.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  vaso- 
motor spasm  may  affec»t  the  coronary  arteries  and  temporarily 
seriously  diminish  the  flushing  of  the  heart-muscle  with  art^rial- 
ized  blood.  The  irritation  thus  evoked  is  declared  by  pain  and 
often  by  disordered  cardiac  acti(m.  Wlien,  upon  administration  of 
vaso-dilators  or  on  cessation  of  arterial  spasm  from  other  influ- 
ences, the  coronaries  become  relaxed,  and  hence  better  flushetl, 
irritation  ceases. 

Whatever  is  the  exact  condition,  however,  the  g(»nerally  ac- 
cepted view  is  that  there  is  abnormal  and  excessive  cardiac  irrita- 
tion which  initiates  the  paroxysm.  This  is  Huchard's  view  at  all 
events,  and  lierein  lie  appears  to  coincide  with  liosenbach. 

According  to  Iluchard,  the  course  of  vents  in  cases  of  grave 
angina  is  as  follows:  The  heart  itself  is  the  starting-jwint  of  the 
attack.  From  here  the  stimulus  ascends  by  way  of  the  sensory 
centres  and  finally  reaches  the  medulla.  Thence  it  is  reflected  along 
the  intercostal  nerves  and  brachial  plexus  as  a  manifestation  of 
pain.  The  stimulus  next  reaches  the  vagus  centre,  and  from  here 
an  inhibitory  impulse  is  sent  down  to  the  heart,  the  original  start- 
ing-place, and  declares  itself  by  slowed,  and  it  may  be  intermittent 
action  of  the  heart. 

Such  an  inhibitory  action  explains  the  sense  of  constriction 
and  of  impending  death,  as  well  as  the  dilatation  of  the  cardiac 
cavities  sometimes  noted. 

In  pseudo-angina,  on  the  contrary,  tlu»  ])oint  of  departure  of 
the  irritation  is  an  intercostal  nerve  or  some  other  peripheral  or 
visceral  nerve,  whence,  as  in  true  angina,  it  also  ]>asses  to  the 
medulla.  From  there  an  impulse  is  sent  out  not  along  intercostal 
nerves  and  brachial  plexus,  but  is  passed  down  along  the  vagus  or 
accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart  to  this  organ.  According  to  the 
route  thus  selecte<l,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  either  rapid  or 
slow  and  otluM'wisc*  disordc^red. 

In  these  two  forms,  tlierefore,  the  original  source  of  irritation 
is  entirely  difl'erent  and  the  circuit  is  traversed  in  a  contrary  di- 
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roetioB.  To  my  min<l  this  is  a  lujL^lily  sutisfaotory  expknation  of 
tli6  diHferiTR'es  in  their  elinieal  plieiimjieiia.  It  likewise  proves 
serviceable  in  making  up  diagnosis  and  prognosis  and  in  deciding 
on  tlie  mode  of  manageinent 

Leaving  now  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris,  wlxieh,  however 
much  we  may  speculate  upon  it^  is  undeniably  obscure,  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  predisposing  causes  as  well 
as  the  irvfluences  which  directly  excite  an  attack- 
Aside  from  the  anatomical  conditions  already  considered,  wc 
are  at  once  impressed  by  the  impoiiant  part  played  by  age*  An- 
gina pectoris  of  coronary  origin  is  emphatically  a  complaint  of 
individuals  w^ho  have  passed  middle  age  and  have  entered  their 
sixth  or  seventh  decade.  This  is  an  age  in  which  tlie  effects  of 
arteriosclerosis  usually  declare  themselves,  and  yet  angina  of  this 
origin  is  sometimes  observed  before  the  fiftieth  or  even  the  fortieth 
year.  One  or  two  instances  are  on  reecird  of  its  occurrence  in  chil- 
dren. Nevertheless  such  facts  <lo  not  invalidate  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  mmie  cmicerning  tlu*  importance  of  age. 

Males  are  nuich  nun'v  fre<]Ucntly  iilTeetcd  than  are  females,  and 
of  men  who  are  befaJlcn  it  is  a  notew^irthy  fact  that  it  is  espe- 
cially the  well-to-do  and  well-fed.  Ttegarding  the  influence  of  sex, 
Osier  states  that  out  of  his  40  cases  Imt  3  occurred  in  woraen*  I 
have  notes  of  32  cases,  and  of  these,  7  were  in  the  female  sex. 
Of  2  that  came  to  autopsy,  1  was  a  woman  of  sixty-six  with  aortic 
and  mitral  stenosis,  with  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  and  corouaries; 
wliile  in  the  other,  as  already  stated,  there  was  coronary  obstruc- 
tion and  aortic  regurgitatioUj  both  of  sclerotic  origin.  Of  the  re- 
maining 5  casesy  1  was  in  an  aged  woman  presenting  well-marked 
signs  of  arteriosclerosis,  a  hypertrophied  left  ventricle,  and  a 
harsh  systolic  basic  bruit.  Another  was  a  comparatively  young 
fentale  with  aortic  regurgitatiim  of  uncertain  origin,  but  whose 
questionable  habits  always  nnnle  me  suspicious  of  the  likeliluxKl 
of  syphilitic  infection.  The  third  was  in  the  lady  of  forty-four 
with  signs  of  pure  aortic  stenosis  whose  case  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Stenosis,  and  \vill  be  again 
alluded  to  in  this.  The  fourth  was  in  a  woman  of  fifty  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  due  prol)ably  Ut  arteriosclerosis,  to  judge  from  her 
history  and  the  arterial  thickening.  The  fifth  case  was  that  of  a 
woman  of  fifty-aix  who  was  corpulent  and  had  thickened  arteries 
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with  a  greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated  heart.  As  regards  this 
striking  discrepancy  between  the  two  sexes,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  greater  prevalence  of  angina  pectoris  among  elderly  men  is  to 
be  referred  not  so  much  to  sex  per  se  as  to  those  conditions  which 
are  responsible  for  the  greater  frequency  of  arteriosclerosis  in  the 
male  sex. 

Heredity  is  also  a  predisposing  factor,  what  was  said  under 
this  head  concerning  coronary  sclerosis  and  myocardial  degenera- 
tion being  also  applicable  to  the  symptom  now  considered.  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  this  formidable  complaint  having  been 
passed  down  through  three  generations.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon for  both  father  and  son  to  suffer  or  even  die  from  angina 
pectoris.  The  most  notable  instances  of  the  kind  occurred  in  the 
persons  of  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  his  equally  well-known 
son,  Matthew  Arnold. 

Gout  predisposes  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  therefore  to  angina 
pectoris.  Syphilis,  alcohol,  and,  according  to  Iluchard,  tobacco, 
are  also  predisjwsing  causes.  The  last  named  may,  however,  be  an 
exciting  cause. 

The  exciting  causes  of  true,  or  coronary  angina,  as  Huchard 
calls  it,  are  conditions  that  suddenly  raise  blood-pressure  in  the 
aortic  system,  or,  according  to  the  theory  of  cardiac  ischemia,  re- 
quire more  work  of  the  heart  than  it  can  ])erform  in  consequence 
of  its  diminished  blood-supply.  Foremost  among  these  is  muscu- 
lar effort.  The  patient  may  have  had  no  premonition  of  the  mal- 
ady, when,  one  day,  perchance  immediately  after  breakfast,  he 
starts  out  for  a  walk  and  is  arrested  by  an  indescribable  attack 
of  pnecordial  pain.  In  other  instances  the  first  paroxysm  is  expe- 
rienced upon  the  patient  attempting  to  hurry  to  reach  a  car,  or 
the  like,  and  thereafter  is  repeated  whenever  he  quickens  his  foot- 
steps beyond  his  usual  pace.  Atmospheric  conditions  undoubtedly 
intensify  the  influence  of  exertion,  for  on  a  day  w-hen  the  wind  is 
easterly  and  raw  these  patients  find  themselves  unable  to  walk 
at  even  their  accustomed  gait;  w-hile  in  warm  weather  and  on 
still  days,  or  here  in  (^hicago,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter 
when  the  air  is  dry  and  cold  and  the  sun  bright,  these  patients 
frequently  find  themselves  able  to  get  about  with  comparative 
comfort.  if 

I  have  known  patients  who  could  walk  with  ease  when  the 
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stoeiach  was  empty,  yet  who  invariably  experienced  pain,  of 
greater  or  less  severity,  whenever  attempting  to  walk  soon  after 
breakfast.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  he  explained  by  the  augnienta- 
ticm  of  arterial  tensii>nj  produced  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the 
stomaek  i^evertliele.ss  the  rise  of  blood-pressure  thus  occasioned 
ia  of  itself  not  sufticient  to  evoke  an  attack,  since  it  requires  in 
addition  physical  exertion. 

Emotional  states,  as  anger,  worry,  or  excitement  from  what- 
ever cause,  which  accelerate  and  intensify  cardiac  action,  are  also 
capable  of  evoking  an  attack  of  angina  i>ectori8.  This  was  illus- 
trated in  the  historic  case  of  Jfihn  nunter,  who  was  wont  to  say 
that  '"  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy 
or  tease  him."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hunter  died  during  a  parox- 
ysm brought  on  by  a  fit  of  silent  rage  in  consequence  of  having 
been  flatly  contradicted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
St,  Oeorge*s  Hospital,  October  1*j,  1T&3,  His  coronary  arteries 
were  found  ossified  and  the  aorta  dilated.  I  knew  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  a  great  suflFerer  from  ferocious  attacks  of  angina  for 
many  years,  who  frequently  declared  that  nothing  was  so  had  for 
him  as  a  fit  of  temper. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  diverse  are  the  eflft^cta  of  exertion  in 
different  persons,  or  iu  the  same  individual  at  clifforent  times.  I 
recall  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  uf  tifty-tw<t,  who,  by  the  way, 
had  been  an  inveterate  smoker  of  strong  Havana  cigars,  and  who 
could  not  walk  out  of  an  evening  without  suffering  from  his  an- 
gina. Yet  on  one  oecasion  be  assisted  in  carrying  a  loaded  book- 
case up  a  flight  of  stairs  witbuut  experiencing  the  slightest  pain. 
This  patient  ultimately  died  suddenly.  I  have  another  gentleman 
under  occasional  observation  who  invariably  ex|>eriences  more  or 
less  pain  of  a  true  anginal  character  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
when  he  goes  into  the  bath-room  to  dress.  The  taking  of  a  cool 
bath  ia  almost  sure  to  evoke  one  of  his  seizures.  Excitement  and 
exertion  combined  are  particularly  apt  to  call  forth  an  attack. 
For  this  reas^tn  ci»itus  is  esjiecially  injurious  to  some  of  these  pa- 
tients. The  influence  of  cold  in  deternnning  a  paroxysm  has  been 
referred  to,  and  is  show^  by  the  inability  of  patients  to  face  a 
cold  wind,  particularly  when  damp  as  well  as  cold,  and  by  the 
effect  of  a  cold  hath. 

Distention  of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  flatus  and  the  taking 
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of  a  full  meal  are  enumerated  among  the  exciting  causes  by  some 
authors,  but  in  my  experience  these  have  been  operative  only  in 
connection  with  other  determining  factors,  as  exertion.  Tobacco 
is  counted  by  Iluchard  as  both  an  exciting  and  a  predisposing 
cause,  and  he  narrates  instances  of  individuals  who  had  abandoned 
smoking  because  of  the  attacks  of  angina  it  induced,  and  who  upon 
returning  to  their  former  habit  again  found  it  promptly  followed 
by  the  same  unpleasant  effect. 

Gibson  likewise  speaks  of  tea  and  coffee  in  this  connection, say- 
ing they  also  claim  their  victims.  Regarding  the  angina  due  to 
tobacco,  Iluchard  recognises  three  fonns:  (1)  Functional  or  rela- 
tively benign  form,  resulting  from  spasm  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
without  disease  of  the  myocrardium,  and  which  is  the  *'  Angina 
spasmo-tabagique,"  and  which  is  recovered  from  by  giving  up  the 
use  of  tobacco.  (2)  An  organic  angina  of  a  grave  character,  re- 
sulting from  coronary  sclerosis  and  which  is  not  recovered  from  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  tobacco  habit.  This  is  the  "  Angina 
sclero-tabagique."  (3)  The  form  most  l»cnign  of  all  results  from 
digestive  troubles  produced  by  the  tobac*co  habit  (gastralgia,  dila- 
tation of  the  stonuich,  and  insensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane). 
This  is  the  "  Angina  gastro-tabagique."  Strictly  speaking,  these 
all,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  second  form,  belong  to  the 
pseudo-angina. 

In  the  group  of  cases  known  as  false  angina,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  Iluchard,  l)elong  to  tlie  peripheral  or  visceral  neuralgias, 
and  which  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  cardiac  neuroses, 
the  exciting  causes  are  not  always  easy  of  recognition,  yet,  as 
stated  emphatically  by  Ilucliard,  are  never  due  to  (effort.  Herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  great  distincticm  In'tween  true  and  false  an- 
gina. Occasionally  in  true  angina,  the  paroxysms  occur  at  night, 
arousing  the  patient  from  sleep,  but,  according  to  Iluchard,  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  stat(»ment  that  coronary  angina  is  evoked 
by  effort,  nor  are  these  cases  to  be  classed  as  ]>seudo,  because  com- 
ing on  at  night. 

Their  advent  during  sleep  is  ref(»rable  to  some  con<Htion  which 
augments  blood -pressure  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
effort  made  by  these  individuals.  Some  of  these  conditions  may 
be  flatulent  distention  of  the  bowels,  coldness  of  the  air  in  the 
sleeping  apartment,  an  uncomfortable  ])ositi()n  during  sleep,  or 
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the  reciiitibcnt  posture  itself,  wliii-h  is  known  to  augment  blood- 
pressure  ( 1 1 1  lelia  rd ) . 

Clinical  History  and  FeatErea  of  an  Attack. — Tliu  sufferer  from 
iinginii  of  t*oroniiry  disease  is  most  often  an  elderly  nuiii  of  al>out 
sixty  years  of  age  who  Las  been  c*ngagtMl  in  merra utile,  profes- 
sional, or  literary  pursuits  rather  than  in  manual  labour,  and  who 
uften  presents  the  ai^pearanee  of  well-preserved  health.  Ue  not 
infreiiuently  states  that  prior  to  bis  first, attack  cif  angina  he  never 
bad  any  symptoms  that  made  bim  think  his  heart  was  affected, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  this  symptom  he  would  still  think  his 
beiirt  as  sound  as  ever. 

tjuestioned  concerning  the  symptoms  for  wdiieb  he  consults  the 
physician,  he  says  he  has  a  pain  in  the  front  of  the  ehest,  which 
he  bx*ates  at  the  upper  and  mi<bye  portion,  fn^quently  putting  his 
hand  over  the  manubrium  sterni.  lie  describes  this  jmin  an 
coming  on  suddenly,  usually  during  a  walk,  and  becfmiing  so 
intense  as  to  compel  him  to  stand  still  until  it  goes  away,  wbieb 
it  usually  di^es  in  a  few  moiuents.  Further  inquiry  brings  out 
the  fa(*t  that  associated  with  (be  pain  is  a  feeling  of  <ippression 
or  weight  on  the  chest,  and  in  some  cases  a  sense  of  impending 
death.  The  essential  features  of  an  attack,  therefore,  or  the  char- 
acteristic triad  of  symptoms,  as  it  may  be  called*  are  (1)  a  subster- 
nal pain,  that  is  usually  so  severe  as  to  Im3  an  indescribable  agony, 
(2)  a  sense  of  great  constriction  of  the  chest,  a  feeling  as  if  this 
were  I>eing  crushed  or  sijueezed  togetlier,  and  (3)  a  sense  of  speedy 
or  impending  dissolution. 

The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  is  not  long,  generally  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes*  probably  because  the  violence  of  the  agony 
necessitates  a  cessatirm  of  tlie  effort  *K*caHif»ning  it,  and  with  the 
removal  of  its  exciting  cause  the  attack  subsides.  Oc<'asionally  it 
persists  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and  when  it  occurs  in  the 
mi<ldle  of  tlie  night  it  is  apt  to  last  longer  than  do  day  attacks. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  pain  may  come  on  either  by  day  or  by 
niglit,  l»ut  as  a  rule  and  particularly  in  mild  cases  it  is  more 
likely  to  manifest  itself  during  the  waking  hours  and  when  the 
patient  is  exi»ose<l  to  some  obviously  exciting  cause,  Nocturnal 
seizures  are  apt  to  Iw  more  severe  as  well  as  of  greater  duration, 
because,  according  to  Tlucbard,  the  rise  of  blood -pressure  incident 
to  the  recumbent  posture  does  not  subside  quickly  even  after  the 
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patient  leaves  his  bed,  whereas  that  due  to  effort  or  emotion  yields 
promptly  to  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

The  first  seizure  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal,  and  on  the 
other  hand  attacks  have  recurred  at  varying  intervals  for  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty-five  years.  A  single  sharp  paroxysm 
has  been  followed  by  years  of  immunity,  and  in  other  instances, 
after  having  been  absent  for  a  long  period,  the  malady  has  then 
assumed  a  frequently  recurring  type.  Huchard  speaks  of  the 
paroxysms  as  sometimes  occurring  with  such  frequency  as  to  over- 
lap each  other,  and  thus  become  practically  continuous  with  only 
remissions  in  severity,  a  condition  which  he  terms  Vetat  de  mal 
angineux.  Some  patients  are  aware  so  soon  as  they  arise  in  the 
morning  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  "  bad  day,"  as  they  say,  or 
that  they  will  have  to  bo  more  than  usually  cautious  lest  they  pre- 
cipitate an  attack.  As  a  rule,  however,  anginal  seizures  come  on 
abruptly  without  warning  and  with  such  agonizing  intensity  that 
the  sufferer  is  compelled  to  stop  in  his  tracks  and  remain  standing, 
scarcely  daring  to  stir  or  breathe  lest  he  intensify  his  pain  beyond 
all  possibility  of  endurance. 

At  other  timej  he  leans  against  a  tree  or  wall  for  support,  or 
he  stands  in  some  peculiar  attitude  which  experience  has  taught 
him  will  somewhat  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pain.  lie  may 
lean  forward  or  bend  backward,  let  his  arms  hang  motionless  at 
his  side  or  stretch  them  above  his  head  in  an  effort  to  fix  the 
pectoral  muscles  so  as  to  thereby  increase  the  expansion  of  his 
chest,  which  seems  to  him  to  be  compressed  and  too  small  for  its 
contents.  But  whatever  his  attitude,  it  is,  according  to  lluchard, 
always  an  upright  ratlier  than  a  recumbent  position,  which  latter, 
by  augmenting  arterial  tension,  increases  the  severity  of  the  attack. 

Most  happily  for  the  patient  the  angina  usually  departs  as 
quickly  as  it  comes,  and  unless  the  attack  has  been  one  of  un- 
usual length  or  severity  the  victim  feels  as  well  immediately  after 
as  he  did  before  the  seizure.  He  is  generally  able  to  resume  his 
walk,  although  perhaps  rather  more  cautiously  than  before.  Such 
is  the  history  of  a  comparatively  mild  angina  pectoris,  but  in  some 
sad  cases  the  attacks  grow  more  fre<]uent  and  more  agonizing  until 
at  length  the  patient  is  not  able  to  move  in  bed  or  engage  in  con- 
versation without  frightful  suffering,  and  life  becomes  a  miserable 
existence. 
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It  now  bccoiiH's  necessary  to  coosidcr  the  features  of  anginal 
attacks  in  detail  It  ba>s  been  stated  that  the  pain  is  subster- 
nal; that  is,  tlnit  its  seat  of  maximnni  intensity  or  its  point  of 
departure  is  beneath  t!ie  upper  or  middle  third  of  the  breast- 
bone. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Bannies  applied  to  the  eouiphunt 
the  name  of  sternalgia.  The  pain  may  remain  centred  beneath 
the  sternum,  but  in  most  instances  it  radiates  into  the  side 
of  the  thorax  and  along  the  course  of  the  brachial  plexus  into 
the  left  shoulder  or  dtjwn  the  corresponding  arm  to  the  elbow 
or  still  farther,  as  far  as  tlie  wrist,  or  even  into  the  two  fingers 
supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  some  cases  the  pain  takes 
origin  in  the  region  of  the  apex-beat  or  epigastrium,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  of  my  patients,  just  alxwe  the  ensiform  appen- 
dix, whence  it  shoots  into  the  left  shouhler  and  down  the 
left  aruL 

In  rare  instances  the  attack  starts  in  the  arm,  at  the  wrist  or 
elbow,  and  thence  passes  into  the  chest  to  the  region  of  the  heart. 
In  one  of  Trousseau's  patients  the  paroxysm  began  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  then  darted  forward  into  the  tongue  and  front 
of  the  thorax.  Very  exceptionally  the  pain  may  take  origin  in 
the  left  interscapular  region  or  at  the  adjacent  dorsal  spines.  But 
whatever  is  its  point  of  departure  the  anguish  radiates  more  or 
less  widely  throughout  the  chest,  flashing  from  the  cardiac  area 
into  the  left,  sometimes  tlie  right  arm,  and  in  some  cases  into  both 
AvmSf  or  upw^ard  into  the  side  of  the  neck  or  the  occiput,  or, 
instead,  downward  iiito  the  left  half  of  the  abdomen,  and  now  and 
then  even  to  the  thigh.  These  latter  lines  of  radiation  are,  how"- 
ever,  very  uncommon  as  compared  with  its  course  into  the  left 
shoulder  and  arm. 

Very  diverse  terms  are  employt*d  by  patients  in  attempts  to 
describe  their  agony.  It  is  spoken  of  as  crushing,  grinding,  tear- 
ing, cutting,  burning,  scalding,  or,  in  want  of  appropriate  adjec- 
tives, as  indeseribalde,  frightful,  and  the  like.  One  of  my  pa- 
tients, a  lady  with  extreme  aortic  stenosis,  depicted  her  anguish  as 
**  a  feeling  as  if  my  chest  were  being  crushed  beneath  the  wheels 
of  a  passing  train." 

The  sensation  of  pain  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  terrible  distress 
occasioned  by  the  sensation  of  the  chest  being  sfpieezed  in  a  vise, 
or  of  tlie   walls  being  forced  together   from   before  backward. 
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Balfour  describes  it  as  if  the  lieart  were  being  '*  grasped  by  a 
mailed  hand." 

Then,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  sensation  of  impending 
death  is  added,  to  complete  this  awful  suffering.  The  lady  just 
mentioned,  said  in  reply  to  a  query  uix)n  this  j)oint :  '^  Oh,  yes !  of 
course  1  feel  as  though  I  were  going  to  die,  but  I  have  learned 
by  experience  that  I  do  not  die,  and  therefore  I  no  longer  speak 
about  it.  I  always  used  to  dc^clare  that  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
die."  Nearly  all  sufferers  from  severe  angina  pectoris  agree  in 
the  assertion  that  no  other  pain  can  compare  with  the  awfulness 
of  its  agony,  and  if  it  were  not  happily  of  short  duration,  life 
could  not  endure. 

The  physician  is  not  often  a  witness  of  the  terrible  agony,  the 
attack  Ix^ing  over  l)i»fore  he  arrives,  or  his  attention  is  so  occupied 
in  efforts  for  the  patient's  relief  that  he  cannot  note  the  several 
features.  Nevertheless,  from  such  observations  as  have  been  re- 
corded, we  possess  certsiin  facts  concerning  obje(*tive  symptoms. 
The  face  is  expressive  of  unsi>eakable  agony;  it  is  anxious  and 
usually  pale,  and  bedewed  with  jK^rspiration,  but  it  may  be  con- 
gested. The  patient  is  ui^ualhj  motionless  durhuj  the  he'ujhi  of  the 
paroA'ysm,  yet  it  may  be  ushered  in  and  terminated  by  restlessness. 
The  extremities  are  usually  cold,  and  the  pulse  is  variable.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  to  bt^  unchanged,  but  is  for  the  most  part  small 
and  tense. 

It  nuiy  be  regular  or  irregular  and,  if  accelerated  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  likely  to  bec*ome  slower  than  nornuil  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  pain.  The  size  and  rate  of  the  pulse  have  given  rise 
to  much  discussion,  but  the  consensus  of  (»pinion  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  small,  sharing  in  the  condition  of  spasm,  and  that  its  rate  is 
slow,  indicating  vagus  stimulation.  The  heart  sounds  arc  usually 
clear,  but  feeble,  although  in  some  instances  a  systolic  apex-mur- 
mur has  be<'n  audible. 

As  already  stated,  the  seizure  usually  subsides  suddenly,  leav- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  feeling  of  weakness  behind.  The  pain  in 
the  upper  extremities  may  be  accompanied  but  is  more  often 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  numbness,  even  by  transient  paresis.  The 
lady  to  wh(»m  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made,  said  her  left 
arm  was  always  h(*l|)less  after  cessation  of  the  suffering. 

In  the  case  of  my  aged  female  patient,  already  mentioned  as 
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having  arteriosclerosis,  the  face  was  flushed  during  tlie  aMaek, 
aud  the  censatiou  of  jiain  was  followed  by  voiuiting.  I  have  stated 
that  patients  remain  motionless  during  the  paroxysms,  yet  I  have 
known  two  instances,  l>oth  men,  who  thought  they  obtained  mme 
relief  by  walking  gently  alK>ut  the  room  while  the  pain  was  on. 
One  of  them  was  a  well-known  attorney,  in  whom  the  necropsy 
verified  the  diagnosis  of  coronary  sclerosis  and  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  left  ventricle.  In  the  other  case  the  age  of  the 
}«itient,  the  thickened  pcri|>herol  arteries,  and  the  history  of  the 
attacks,  left  no  dtmht  as  to  the  nature  of  his  angina.  Doughia 
Powell  states  that  when  relief  is  produced  by  quiet  walking  it  has 
seemed  to  him  to  indicate  a  fairly  sound  state  of  the  heart*nniscle. 
This  may  be  so  in  some  but  not  all  eases.  Mr.  IL,  the  attorney, 
vvas  found  to  have  extensive  myocardial  degeneration,  and  hence 
sr-'me  other  explanation  is  needed  in  his  case.  In  my  other  pa- 
tient, the  gentleman  was  n<jt  only  able  to  endnre  without  pain 
certain  gymnastic  and  breathing  exercises  which  produeed  grt'at 
perspiration,  but  he  declared  that  he  felt  bettor  for  them.  That 
they  did  not  call  forth  bis  suffering  the  saiue  as  did  walking 
against  a  wind,  may  have  lieen  due  to  the  lowering  of  arterial  ten- 
sion which  they  induced. 

The  extremely  variable  course  of  the  malady  and  its  not  in- 
frequent tcnnination  in  death  during  an  attack  are  also  note- 
worthy features.  An  liistoric  instance  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr* 
Chalmers,  who  is  thought  to  have  died  during  a  paroxysm  of 
angina,  since  be  was  found  d^ad  in  his  bed  with  a  bowl  Ix^side 
him  into  which  he  had  emptied  the  contents  of  his  stonuich.  I 
knew  a  similar  instance  of  an  old  gentleman  who,  after  having 
suffered  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  for  twenty  years,  was  found 
lifeless  in  his  bed  in  a  hotel  with  a  wash-bowl  resting  on  the  bed  in 
front  of  him  and  containing  vomite<l  nuitter,  1  knew  of  another 
ehlerly  gentleman  who,  while  in  attendance  upon  a  ]^vm  fete,  was 
geiased  with  a  paroxysm  of  pnecordial  pain,  vomiterl,  and  imme- 
diately died  before  assistance  cx)nld  reach  him.  So  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  it  was  his  first  and  only  attack. 

Before  leaving  this  stdiject,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Qaird- 
ner  has  descril»ed  what  he  calls  angina  sine  dolore.  \Vhat  he 
means  by  the  term  is  Wst  described  in  bis  own  words:  "Apart 
from  what  has  been  variously  termed  cardiac  asthma,  dyapncea, 
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or  orthopn(£?a,  which  in  many  cases  receives  its  clear  explanation 
from  the  associated  states,  either  of  the  pulmonary  circulation 
or  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  pleura?,  as  disclosed  by  physical 
signs,  there  is  often  an  element  of  subjective  abnormal  sensation 
present  in  cardiac  diseases,  which,  when  it  is  not  localized  through 
the  coincidence  of  pain,  is  a  specially  indefinable  and  indescrib- 
able sensation,  almost  always  felt  to  be  such  by  the  patient  him- 
self. I  make  this  remark  deliberately,  as  the  result  of  exfjerience, 
and  well  knowing  it  is  liable  to  be  brought  into  question  in  par- 
ticular instances — that,  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  what  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  titles  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  para- 
graph has  been  inextricably  confounded  by  systematic  writers 
with  the  sensation,  or  group  of  sensations,  to  which  I  refer. 

To  this  group  of  sensations,  when  not  distinctly  accompanied 
by  local  pain,  I  have,  in  various  instances,  given  the  name  of 
anyina  sijie  dolorCy  recognising  thereby  what  I  believe  to  be  its 
true  diagnostic  and  pathological  significance,  and  its  alliance  with 
the  painful  angina  of  Ileberden;  the  pain  in  which,  however,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  an  exceedingly  variable  element,  both  in 
degree  and  in  kind." 

Diagnosis. — Two  (juestions  present  themselves  for  answer 
in  the  diagnosis  of  this  formidable  complaint :  First,  is  the  attack 
of  pain  angina  pectoris  ?  and  seci/nd,  what  is  the  pathological  con- 
dition underlying  the  attack  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  paroxysm 
to  be  classed  as  coronary  angina  '(  or  is  it  a  disorder  of  the  nervous 
svsteni  independent  of  anv  cardiac  or  vascular  disease?  In  at- 
tempting  to  answer  the  first  (juery,  one  should  ke(»p  clearly  in 
mind  the  fact  that  all  pni'cordial  or  so-<*alled  he»art-pains  are  not 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  ^lany  of  these  i>ains  are  simple  inter- 
costal neurnlgias,  and  although  variously  described  as  cutting, 
stabbing,  tearing,  shcM)ting,  darting,  burning,  smarting,  or  only  as 
dull,  sore,  heavy,  and  the  like,  they  lack  two  features  essential  to 
angina  ])ectoris — namely,  tlu^  feeling  of  the  chest  being  crushed, 
and  the  sense  of  the  near  j)resence  of  death. 

The  fact  that  pain  is  felt  in  tln'  n»gion  of  the  left  nipple  or 
that  it  radiates  from  that  ]K>int  into  the  left  shoulder  and  arm  does 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  angina.  Indeed,  a  pain  that 
takes  its  point  of  departure  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  fourth  left 
interspace  or  in  the  fifth  left  interspace  below  the  breast,  wl^at^ver 
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be  its  direction  of  radiatioiij  is  more  likely  to  be  an  intercostal 
neuralgiiij  since  tbe  ugouiziug  j^uffering  meriting  the  name  angina 
peetoris  is  most  freciiiently  substernal  Moreover,  in  cases  of  in- 
tereostal  neuralgia  there  are  usually  well-defined  tender  spots  cor- 
responding to  the  points  of  origin  of  tlio  pain.  Anotber  ebaracter- 
istic  of  these  iutereostal  neuralgias  is  tbeir  coming  like  a  sudden 
stab  or  thrust,  and  then  leaving  as  quickly,  tbe  points  where  they 
apt>eiiretl  being  sore  to  the  tuiielL  When,  as  in  some  instanceSj  the 
pain  is  perini*nent  or  is  eontinnons,  with  exacerbations  and  remis- 
sions, the  very  length  of  the  attack  stamps  it  as  intercostal  neural- 
gia and  not  angina  pectoris. 

Moreover,  these  pains  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  ame- 
mic,  neurastbenicj  or  otherwise  neurotic  individuals,  or  such  as 
present  symptoms  of  gastric  disorder,  and  altliougb  by  no  means 
limited  to  tlte  female  sex,  tbey  are  move  frequent  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  generally  in  such  as  have  not  yet  reached  tbe  age  at 
which  vascular  degenerations  are  to  be  expect eiL  In  most  cases 
attention  to  tbe  points  just  mentioned  enables  one  to  readily  differ- 
entiate iuterenstal  neuralgias  from  tbe  true  heart -pa  in  of  angina. 
It  is  far  othf-rwiscy  however,  with  those  attacks  of  priecordial  pain 
wliit'h  di.spbiy  the  features  of  true  angina  iHi'ctoris,  yet  which  in 
reality  do  not  belong  to  that  elasss. 

In  other  wonls,  is  it  lleberden''s  angina  with  its  possibility  of 
sudden  death  i  or  is  the  pain  a  pseud^j-augina,  and  bi*nce  not  of  the 
same  serious  injixrrt  i  The  answer  to  these  queries  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cunsideratinu  of  tbe  following  ]M>ints:  (1)  the  age  and  sex 
of  tbe  individual^  {2)  the  state  of  the  arteries  and  heart,  (3)  the 
influence  of  eiffort  in  evoking  a  paroxysm. 

Attacks  of  pnecordial  pain  ibut  occur  in  young  persons,  no 
matter  hi>w  closely  tliey  resend>le  coronary  angina,  arc  presumably 
s\^npromatic  of  irritation  in  some  other  organ  than  tbe  heart,  and 
if  such  attacks  are  in  women  the  presumption  is  the  stronger  that 
they  are  false  angina.  If,  on  tbe  contrary,  they  occur  at  an  age 
when  vascular  degeneration  is  conmlon;^  tbey  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  of  tbe  grave  kind,  even  though  tbey  occur  in  females* 

The  detection  of  stiff  arteries  or  of  signs  of  heart-disease  is  in 
favour  of  true  angina,  and  yet  pain  of  visceral  disturbance  may 
occur  in  women  past  forty  with  hypertrophied  hearts,  particularly 
at  the  menopause  or  in  such  as  have  suffered  all  their  life  from 
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constipation  and  defective  elimination.  Tlie  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  young  persons  of  either  sex  who  long  before  they  reach 
forty  are  victims  of  aortic  valvular  disease. 

Conscijuently  in  all  such  cases  particular  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  influence  of  physical  exertion  over  the  attacks  of  pain. 
If  the  initial  paroxysm  took  place  during  exercise,  if  the  pain  is 
aroused  by  a  hurried  walk  or  by  walking  after  a  meal  or  against 
a  cold  damp  wind,  if  it  compels  the  patient  to  stop  in  his  tracks 
and  remain  standing  until  it  passes  away,  it  is  in  all  probability 
a  true  angina.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  is  able  to  con- 
tinue his  walk,  if  he  sits  or  lies  down,  instead  of  standing,  during 
the  acme  of  the  pain,  and  if  he  is  restless,  moaning,  and  throwing 
himself  about,  the  attack  is  probably  one  of  pseudo-angina  pec- 
toris. 

In  cases  of  a  mixed  nature  described  by  Iluchard,  in  which 
cardiac  or  vascular  disease  is  complicated  with  attacks  of  pain  of 
an  hysterical  nature,  there  is  often  great  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 
Their  precise  nature  can  only  be  deterinined  by  noting  carefully 
the  influence  of  effort  in  provoking  the  seizures  and  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  stigmata  of  hysteria. 

Furthermore,  in  attempting  to  distinguish  the  false  from  the 
true  angina,  one  should  never  forget  that  the  occurrence  of  pain 
alone  is  not  sufficient  for  a  trustworthy  diagnosis,  but  that  the 
symptom-complex  of  pain,  constriction  of  the  chest  and  a  sense  of 
impending  death,  is  essential.  Pain  is  the  paramount  sensation, 
but  in  ty])ical  coronary  angina  there  is  more  or  less  blending  of 
the  otln^r  two.  There  are  doubtless  border-line  caseSy  as  they  may 
he  called,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  assert  positively  the  real 
nature  of  the  pain,  especially  in  elderly  well-to-do  males  with  stiff 
art(;riert,  yet  in  whom  constriction  and  the  feeling  of  overhanging 
death  are  wanting  or  not  pnmounced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  is  young  and  a  female  and  the  two  symjUoms  just  men- 
tioned are  absent,  the  pain  may  quite  safely  be  set  down  as  a  false 
angina  pectoris. 

Finally,  the  j)athological  c(mdition  underlying  the  angina  is  to 
be  determined  so  far  as  possible.  Thickened  arteries  in  a  person 
past  forty  and  signs  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  should  be  carefully 
sought  for.  Curschmann  has  pointed  out  that  the  elongation  and 
widening  of  the  arch  incident  to  sclerotic  changes  may  be  recog- 
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nised  by  careful  ^\ndy  of  tlie  cervical  arteries.  In  the  fossa  jiigu- 
laris,  partieularly  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  may  be  seen,  or, 
still  better,  felt  the  pulsation  of  the  transverse  iMjrtion  of  the 
aorta,  while  the  pulsation  of  the  suhdavianti  is  situated  abnor- 
iiially  high  and  the  earotiils  arch  unnaturally  forward  and  feel 
stiff  and  perhaps  slightly  irregular.  There  may  be  slight  dulnesa 
at  right  of  the  sternum,  apprcn^iable  only  upon  deep  percussion, 
and  the  second  aortic  tone  is  sharp  and  ringing.  The  ilcteetion 
of  such  signs  would  strongly  siipjwrt  the  conclusion  that  the 
angina  w^as  due  to  coronary  degeneration,  and  was  therefore  most 
grave. 

Musser  has  reported  a  series  of  cases  in  which  there  was  typi- 
cal anginal  seizures  so  long  as  the  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied, 
yet  in  which  with  supervention  of  dilatation  the  attacks  of  paiu 
disappeared.  These  observations  have  led  Musscrr  to  conclude  that 
in  some  cases  angina  pectoris  is  due  to  increased  intracardiac 
bliMsd-pressure.  In  all  such  instances  the  exact  nature  of  the 
nmlerlying  condition  cannot  Ik?  made  with  certainty,  and  one  must 
content  himself  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  angina  and  of  the  ear- 
iliac  condition  w^ithout  att(mtpling  to  do  more  than  speculate  on 
the  connection  Ixttween  the  two. 

Prognosis,— As  has  l>een  repeatedly  stated,  there  is  always 
a  posbibiliiy,  jind,  a<x*ording  to  Iluehard,  a  strong  probability  of 
sudden  death  in  a  part>xysm  of  angina  ptHitoris.  Even  if  the 
patient  does  not  sucenuib  during  an  attack,  the  complaint  is  in- 
curable, lie  shouM  be  advised,  therefore,  concerning  the  gravity 
of  his  affection,  and  his  inunediate  fainily  should  be  w^arned  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  fatal  tenuinaiion.  llow  long  a  patient  is 
likely  to  live,  sultject  to  these  attacks,  is  a  matter  of  too  great 
uncertainty  for  an  exjiression  of  opinion  by  a  prudent  physiciam 
It  is  always  well  to  reassure  the  sufferer,  however,  by  the  state- 
nu^iit  thnt  patients  have  Ijeen  known  to  experience  the  sjTnptom 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  that  its  severity  and  the  fretpiency  of 
its  occurrence  are  likel}'  to  be  modified  by  appropriate  medical 
treatujent  and  by  the  care  exercised  by  the  patient. 

Other  things  l>eing  equal,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  severe 
the  attacks  the  greater  the  danger  of  death.  Also,  the  more  easily 
the  paroxysms  are  evoked,  the  more  extensive  is  the  coronary  ob- 
struction, and  the  graver  the  comjdaint.  Increasing  frequency  of 
IS 
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recurrence  is  likewise  of  evil  import.  On  the  contrary,  the  prog- 
nosis may  be  said  to  improve  in  proportion  as  the  attacks  become 
less  severe  and  the  intervals  between  them  longer. 

According  to  Powell's  assumption,  previously  mentioned,  the 
prognosis  should  be  better  when  relief  is  afforded  by  slow  walking, 
but  the  case  I  have  cited  of  the  attorney  proves  the  contrary. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  my  other  patient  his  condition  grew  stead- 
ily worse  in  spite  of  his  ability  to  endure  the  exercises  to  which 
he  resorted  in  the  vain  hope  of  improving  his  general  health,  since 
his  attacks  of  pain  became  more  frequent  if  not  more  intense. 

Treatment. — This  includes,  first,  measures  addressed  to  the 
relief  of  the  paroxysms,  and  second,  the  management  of  the  pa- 
tient's daily  life  during  the  intervals  between  the  seizures,  with  a 
view  if  possible  to  lessening  their  fre<|uency  and  severity.  The 
treatment  of  the  attacks  has  already  been  considered  in  the  chap- 
ter dealing  with  myocardial  diseases  secondary  to  coronary  scle- 
rosis, but  may  be  again  discussed  at  this  time  at  somewhat  greater 
length. 

Very  many  and  divers  remedies  have  been  used  either  solely 
to  relieve  the  pain,  or  to  strengthen  and  regulate  the  heart's  action, 
and  are  therefore  either  anodynes  or  stimulants.  Inhalations 
of  chloroform  and  ether,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  opiates,  carminative  draughts,  such  were  the  measures 
relied  upon  prior  to  the  discovery  and  introduction  by  Richardson 
and  Lauder  Brunton  of  nitrite  of  amyl.  Two  medicaments  which 
in  tlie  exi)erience  of  the  profession  the  world  over  have  proved  of 
the  highest  value  in  controlling  tlie  attacks  of  angina  pectoris, 
and  now  universally  employed,  are  the  nitrites  and  opium.  The 
action  of  the  nitrite  of  sodium  is  too  slow,  and  therefore  we  have 
recourse  either  to  tlie  inhalation  of  a  few  drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl, 
or  to  a  minim  of  a  l-i>er-cent  solution  of  nitroglycerin  dropjied  on 
the  tongue.  If  amyl  nitrite  is  preferred,  it  should  be  carried  about 
by  the  patient  in  the  fonn  of  nitrite-of-amyl  pearls,  containing 
3  to  5  minims  each  of  the  remedy.  Kept  in  this  way  the  drug 
does  not  lose  strength.  So  soon  as  the  patient  perceives  his  pain 
a  pearl  is  to  be  crushed  in  the  handkerchief,  or  a  few  drops  from 
a  vial  may  be  poured  thereon  and  the  fumes  inhaled,  or  the  suf- 
ferer may  breathe  them  directly  from  the  vial.  The  action  of 
the  remedy  is  usually  very  prompt,  rarely  failing  to  afford  relief. 
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There  is  usimllj  no  danger  attending  its  use;  at  the  most^  only  a 
dnll  headaehe  is  prod  need.  If  nitrogljeerin  be  prefer  red  ^  it  is 
most  conveniently  and  nsually  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
tahlet  triturate  containing  1  minim  of  a  1-per-eont  sohition.  If 
tlie  tablet  is  dissolved  on  the  tongue  instead  of  being  swallowed,  its 
effect  is  more  promptly  indueed.  This  is  especdally  the  case  if 
the  occasion  for  its  use  is  soon  after  the  taking  of  food.  The 
remedy  can  also  be  dropped  on  the  tongue  or  taken  in  a  swallow  of 
water  when  the  solution  is  preferred,  but  this  method  is  not  only 
less  convenient,  but  it  necessitates  the  loss  of  valuable  time,  when 
seconds  of  agony  seem  like  hours  to  rhe  sufferer. 

Abatement  or  cessation  of  the  attack  generally  takes  place  in 
a  few  seconds;  but  should  this  not  be  the  case  a  secon*!  or  even  a 
third  tablet  may  be  employed  at  intervals  of  two  or  tliree  minutes. 
Special  indications  for  one  or  another  of  these  remedies  are  found 
in  pallor  of  the  countenance  and  a  small  and  tense  pulse,  whether 
slow  or  accelerated,  regidar  or  irregular,  and  intennittent  or  not, 
and  in  other  signs  of  arterial  spasm.  The  nitrites  are  essentially 
vaso-ditators^  and  stimuh»te  the  heart  only  imlirectly  through  their 
dilating  influence  on  the  arterioles.  Through  their  action,  the 
wiry,  and  it  may  be  slow,  pulse  grows  softer,  fuller,  and  more 
rapid,  %vhile  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  felt  some  constriction 
of  the  throat  and  tense  or  throbbing  headache,  symptoms  which 
to  the  patient  are  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with  the  relief 
from  his  frightfti]  agony. 

It  has  generally  been  my  observation  that  in  elderly  individ- 
uals with  sclerosis  of  the  temporal,  and  presumably  therefore  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  the  head  symptoms  occasioned  by  the  nitrites 
are  far  less  pronounced  than  in  younger  persons  whose  vessels  are 
less  stiff,  and  Itence  more  responsive  to  the  action  of  the  drug. 
When  pheuonu»na  of  vasenlar  spasm  are  absent  or  when  relief  does 
not  promptly  follow  the  use  of  the  nitrites,  recourse  would  better 
be  had  to  opium  in  some  form.  A  method  of  administration  that 
yields  speedy  results  is  indicated,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  give 
morphine  hypodemiically  and  in  a  dose  that  will  suffice  without 
repetition — e.  g.,  ^  or  even  i  of  a  grain. 

V  The  lady  to  whom  reference  has  been  repeatedly  made  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  both  nitroglycerin  and  morphine,  and  in 
addition  frequently  took  a  teaspoonful  of  sulphuric  ether  in  sweet- 
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eiied  ico-water.  Relief  was  not  obtained  until  under  their  com- 
bined effect  the  pulse  became  full  and  bounding,  and  the  skin,  pre- 
viously cold  and  perspiring,  grew  flushed  and  warm.  In  her  case 
there  was  extreme  aortic  stenosis  with,  it  may  Im?,  coronary  scle- 
rosis, and  a  more  decided  stimulation  of  the  heart  was  required 
than  w^as  indirectly  occasioned  by  nitroglycerin.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ether,  cardiac  contractions  are  both  invigorated  and 
quickeneil,  so  that  the  coronaries  previously  dilated  by  nitroglyc- 
erin receive  a  more  adequate  supply  of  blood. 

In  comparatively  mild  cases  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
by  the  administration  of  diflFusible  stimulants,  as  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia,  Hoffman's  anodyne,  camphor,  whisky,  or  brandy, 
and  their  effect  is  hastened  by  being  taken  in  hot  water.  Elixir 
of  valerianate  of  ammonia  in  teas^ioonful  doses  is  a  particularly 
eligible  preparation,  and  admirably  meets  the  indications  when 
rapid  stimulation  is  recpiired.  Any  one  of  these  remedies  may 
be  administered  directly  following  the  nitroglycerin  and  will 
sometimes  obviate  the  necessity  for  morphine,  a  consideration  of 
some  importance  in  elderly  individuals  who,  as  well  known,  are 
sometimes  peculiarly  sensitive  to  this  drug. 

In  nocturnal  attacks,  which  are  apt  to  be  severe  and  prolonged, 
it  is  often  well  to  supplement  the  action  of  medicinal  agents  by 
the  application  of  hot  bottles  to  the  extremities  or  by  heat  to  the 
praH?ordium,  the  epigastrium,  or  between  the  shoulders.  There  is 
no  indication  during  an  attack  for  the  use  of  digitalis  and  strych- 
nine, for  not  only  is  their  action  too  slow,  but  when  arterial  spas^m 
is  responsible  for  the  paroxysm  the  former  will  do  harm.  Aco- 
nite and  veratrum  viride  should  never  be  employed  at  such  a  time. 

During  the  intervals  between  attacks  the  daily  life  of  the  pa- 
tient should  1m»  so  regulate<l  as  to  minimize  if  possible  both  the  fre- 
quency aii<l  severity  of  his  seizures.  If  the  complaint  has  existed 
for  some  time  the  sufferer  is  likely  to  have  learned  by  experience 
that  moderation  in  the  matter  of  exercise  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  immunity  from  his  attacks.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  well 
to  caution  him  against  undue  exposure  during  cold  and  inclement 
weather,  or  going  about  insufliciently  clad,  against  carrying  heavy 
hand  baggage  or  parcels,  against  att(Mii])ting  to  walk  soon  after  a 
meal,  Inirrying  to  catch  a  train  or  street  car,  etc.  lie  should  be 
explicitly  instructed  to  make  use  of  surface  transportation  in  pref- 
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erc'iiee  to  elevated  roadf^,  wliieli  have  to  Ik*  reiielied  by  long  fliglits 
of  stairs,  since  the  inelinutinn  to  haateii  iij>  the  last  few  steps  as 
tho  tniiii  is  heard  approachiug  is  alinost  irresistible,  and  such  a 
sipiirt  may  precipitate  an  attacks  Patients  shonld  also  be  in- 
structed concerning  the  liannfnlness  of  immoderate  eoituH,  fits  of 
passion,  overeating,  the  too  free  indulgence  in  tobacco  and  alco- 
liolie  stimulants,  of  beeoming  excessively  fatigued,  etc. 

The  hands  and  feet  should  be  kept  warmly  covered,  and  it  is 
often  well  for  these  patients  to  wear  a  chest-protector  both  front 
and  back.  Thfvse  w^ho  can  afffird  to  pass  the  inclement  seasons  in 
a  warm,  etpinble  climate  should  be  advised  to  do  so,  since  they 
can  there  take  outdoor  exercise  without  fear  of  encountering  cold 
winds  and  of  contracting  attacks  of  bronchitis, 

Sufferers  from  coronary  angina  have  habitually  high  and  sxis* 
tained  arterial  tension,  and  as  it  is  sudtlen  and  nnexi>ectcd  aug' 
mentation  of  this  tension  wbicli  often  precipitates  a  paroxysm,  it 
18  essential  that  their  blood-pressure  be  lowered.  This  can  usually 
be  accomplished,  in  a  measure  at  least,  by  revision  of  the  dietary 
-that  is,  by  the  restriction,  or  in  some  instances  by  the  exclusion, 
meats  and  the  substitution  of  a  largely  vegetable  dietary, 

Tiunipf,  of  Ilamburgj  interdicts  the  use  of  foods  rich  in  lime- 
salts,  as  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  spinach,  etc.  Theoretically,  such  a 
restriction  is  called  for  when  there  is  arteriosclerosis,  but  practi- 
cally, it  will  be  found  rlitfleult  to  adequately  nourish  the  patient 
if  all  foods  rich  in  phosphates  as  well  as  meats  are  excluded. 
Furthermore,  a  too  restrictod  dietary  grows  monotonous  and  leacls 
to  anorexia  and  feeble  digestion. 

The  principles  laid  down  for  the  dietary  of  cases  of  myocar- 
dial  degtmeration  are  equally  applicable  to  these  patient^s,  and 
therefore  the  Header  is  referred  to  that  chapter  for  details.  Should 
arterial  tension  be  not  sufiiciently  rerluced  liy  regulation  of  the 
diet,  then  attempts  must  be  made  to  accomplish  this  in  other  ways. 
To  this  end  ap]>ropriate  doses  of  nitroglycerin  may  be  given  every 
tw^o  or  three  hours  during  the  day,  or  moderate  doses  of  an  iodi*le 
salt,  three  times  daily,  may  accomplish  the  result.  That  such  is 
the  effect  of  iodine  internally  is  generally  held,  and  yet  Romberg 
asserts  that  both  clinical  observation  and  exiieriment  show  this 
not  to  be  the  case.  In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give 
nitroglycerin  daily,  but  only  on  those  days  when  the  patient  finds 
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walking  particularly  difficult,  or  there  is  a  raw  easterly  wind.  I 
have  known  striking  amelioration  of  the  patient's  condition  follow 
regulation  of  the  diet,  together  with  the  prolonged  use  of  nitro- 
glycerin and  iodide  of  soda.  Men  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco 
should  be  informed  of  its  baneful  effects  and  advised  to  abandon 
the  habit  altogether.  If  this  is  not  acceded  to,  then  the  matter 
may  be  compromised  by  the  patient's  being  allowed  to  smoke 
only  mild  domestic  cigars.  This  will  sometimes  affect  a  cure  of 
the  tobacco  habit  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  choice 
TIavanas. 

In  cases  that  have  begun  to  manifest  cardiac  insufficiency  or 
in  which  abnormally  high  blood-pressure  threatens  to  soon  over- 
power the  heart,  attempts  must  be  made  to  restore  cardiac  strength 
or  at  least  to  stay  its  further  decline.  To  this  end  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  usual  heart-tonics.  Strophanthus  appears  to  me  prefer- 
able to  digitalis  by  reason  of  its  inferior  constricting  effect  on  the 
arterioles,  a  virtue  of  the  drug  to  which  Frazer  originally  directed 
attention.  If  digitalis  is  selected,  then  its  vaso-constrictor  effect 
must  be  offset  by  the  iodides  or  nitroglycerin.  Strychnine  and 
arsenious  acid  are  also  of  benefit,  and  the  former  nlay  be  continued 
in  moderate  doses  for  many  months.  Strychnine  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  raise  pulse-tension,  but  this  action  is  slight  and  not  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  as  against  its  value  as  a  heart-tonic. 

The  one  method  of  treatment  that  is  particularly  adapted  to 
this  class  of  patients  at  this  time  are  the  so-called  resistance  exer- 
cises, and  very  favourable  results  have  been  reported  from  their 
employment  in  angina  pectoris.  Theoretical  considerations,  and 
indeed  actual  experience,  indicate  that  benefit  is  also  likely  to  fol- 
low the  careful  use  of  the  saline  baths  with  artificial  as  well  as 
natural  waters.  Nevertheless,  the  lady  w^iose  case  has  been  so 
often  cited  in  these  pages  experienced  her  first  severe  paroxysm 
of  angina  pectoris  shortly  after  her  first  bath  at  Bad  Nauheim 
upon  having  been  wheeled  to  her  hotel,  and  then  attempting  to 
walk  slowly  from  her  wheel-chair  to  the  elevator  on  her  way  to  her 
apartments.  Subsequent  baths,  however,  were  not  followed  by  a 
similar  distressful  effect.  Details  concerning  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment are  found  elsewhere.  (See  chapter  on  Treatment  of  Valvu- 
lar Disease  in  General.) 
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SYPHILIS  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM-NEW  GROWTHS 
SN  THE  MYOCARDIU1V1- ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART 
—SEGMENTATION  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF  THE 
MYOCARDIUM 

I.  SYPnnJS  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM 

Morbid  ^Ajxatomy. — The  most  common  myocardial  iimni- 
fetation  of  svpiiilitic  infection  eouaists  in  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  cardiac  muscle.  Tliis  is  not  different  in  any  way  from  fatty 
degeneration  from  other  causes,  and  so  is  not  recognisable  except  in 
the  |ireseiiee  of  other  evidences  of  the  diFiease.  AssfK-iatod  with 
the  arteriortcleroi^is  of  sypliilia  is  a  diffuse  interstitial  myocarditis, 
which  is  also  usually  classed  as  a  luetic  lesion.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  the  induration  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  arterial  diseascj  rather  than  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
syphilitic  poison. 

Gumma  of  the  heart  is  very  rare,  and  especially  so  in  the  con- 
genital form  of  the  affection.  The  part  of  the  heart  most  com- 
monly affected  is  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  gnmmata 
appear  as  soft  grayish  masses  surrounded  by  hyperplastic  fibrous 
tissne,  or  if  older,  as  dry  caseous  areas  of  a  yeIlo%vish  white  colour. 
Very  rarely  a  softening  gunmia  may  rupture  into  one  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  h part- 
Etiology. -^Syphilis  attacks  the  myocardium  only  in  the  ter- 
tiary jx^riod  of  the  disease,  and  after  a  lapse  of  five  or  ten  years  or 
longer  following  the  initial  sore.  It  is  not  confined  to  either  sex, 
but  api>ears  to  have  \yeen  rather  more  frequently  discovered  in 
males.  As  regards  age,  it  may  be  said  to  be  more  frequent  at  or 
after  middle  life,  rarely  in  childhfK>d  for  the  reason  that  the  dia- 
ease  is  generally  acquired,  not  eongenitaL 
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Sjnnptoms. — Not  only  is  heart-syphilis  a  comparatively  rare 
affection,  having  been  for  the  first  time  detected  by  Ricord,  but 
its  clinical  recognition  is  still  less  frequent  than  is  its  post-mortem 
discovery.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  possessing  no  pathogno- 
monic features  as  yet  recognised.  Not  only  have  patients,  in  whom 
this  myocardial  disease  has  been  discovered  after  death,  been 
known  to  exhibit  no  clinical  evidence  of  heart-affection  during 
life,  but  when  symptoms  were  present  they  were  found  on  analysis 
to  differ  in  nowise  from  those  displayed  by  persons  suffering  from 
other  non-syphilitic  forms  of  myocardial  degeneration.  ^lost  ob- 
servers agree  in  this  statement  that  the  cardiac  action  is  likely  to 
be  disordered.  This  is  generally  though  not  invariably  acceler- 
ated, and  some  authors,  as  Semmola,  lay  great  stress  on  arrhyth- 
mia and  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Another  symptom  that  has 
been  noted  is  an  indescribable  pnwordial  distress  which  may  or 
may  not  amount  to  actual  pain.  Philips  has  called  attention  to 
angina-like  pain  as  having  been  present  in  one  or  tw^o  cases  ob- 
served by  him.  This  symptom  was  remarkably  distressing  on  one 
occasion  in  a  professional  man,  who  subsequently  died  suddenly 
and  in  whom  Philips  found  syphilis  of  the  myocardium  at  the 
autopsy.  Cardiac  dyspna»a  has  also  been  complained  of  by  some 
patients,  but  there  was  nothing  about  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
that  was  in  anywise  peculiar. 

Upon  examination  of  tlie  patient  there  may  or  may  not  be 
evidence  of  specific  infection,  such  as  old  scars  on  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes,  glandular  induration,  gummata,  etc.,  and  the 
arterial  system  may  or  may  not  furnisli  evidoiico  of  sclerosis. 
Physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  not  infrei]uently  negative, 
while  in  some  cases  there  are  signs  of  cardiac  disease.  When  these 
are  present,  they  are  apt  to  be  those  of  dilatation  with  feebleness 
or  altered  quality  of  the  sounds,  iluriiiurs  are  not  present  as  a 
rule  unless  as  an  accidental  complication  or  due  to  the  dilatation — 
i.  e.,  to  n*lative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valves,  for  example. 

Diagnosis. — Uiil(*ss  there  is  a  dear  history  of  previous 
syphilitic  infection  the  diagnosis  of  myocardial  syphilis  is  not  pos- 
sible with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand,  even  with  such  a  history, 
one  is  not  always  justified  in  making  the  diagnosis  merely  because 
an  individual  of  middle  age  displays  cardiac  symptoms.  They 
may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  heart-muscle  incident  to  his  age  and 
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not  at  all  to  syphilis.  If  one  cannot  discover  sypliilides  of  one  sort 
or  another,  he  should  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  \mtil 
the  fntilit}*  of  all  other  modes  of  treatment  has  been  proved.  The 
association  of  s\Tiaptom3  and  signs  of  myoearJial  disease  with  a 
history  and  with  clearly  donjonstrahle  lesions  of  the  specific  in- 
fection renders  the  existence  of  syphilis  of  the  heart-wall  very 
probable.  If  the  cardiac  manifestations  occnr  in  an  individual 
not  yet  fifty  years  of  age  the  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened. 
Very  often  the  diagnosis  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the  results 
of  sj>ecific  treatment  have  been  ascertained.  Except  by  raen  of 
wide  experience  in  this  particular  line  of  diseases  the  diagnosis 
of  this  cardiac  affection  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  guesswork 
in  most  instances.  The  clinical  obscurity  enveloping  this  affection 
is  shown  by  the  relative  frequency  with  which  it  is  found  at  the 
autopsy  as  compared  with  its  intra  vitam  recrignition. 

Prognosis. — This  may  be  said  to  be  good  provided  the  disease 
is  recognised  in  time  to  institute  proper  treatment.  In  undiag- 
nosed cases  the  prognosis  is  bad,  since  they  are  likely  to  terniinate 
fatally.  Death  is  apt  to  In*  suilden  and  imexpectcd,  I  know  oi  no 
statistics  going  to  show  how  long  may  be  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  probably  a  very  chronic  affection,  having  existed 
years,  it  may  be,  before  the  coming  on  of  cardiac  symptoms.  The 
rapidity  with  which  death  is  likely  to  follow  the  development  of 
ajmptoms  is  likewise  a  nnitter  of  individual  difference  depending 
on  the  extent  of  the  niyrx^ardial  change,  which  is  itself  a  matter 
we  cannot  obtain  definite  knowledge  of  tlnriug  life.  If  the  heart 
be  extensively  dilated,  its  action  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  pa- 
tient's s>^uptoms  pronounced,  the  prognosis  is  grave,  and  even 
specific  treatment  is  not  likely  to  do  more  than  effect  a  partial 
recovery. 

Treatment. — This,  it  needs  hardly  be  stated,  is  the  employ- 
ment of  ioilides,  witli  or  with  on  t  mercurials^  as  the  physician  de- 
tennines.  Being  a  tertiary  manifestation,  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
chielly  on  the  iodiiles»  Ordinarily  other  remedies  of  the  class  of 
cardiac  tonics  are  not  necessary.  But  here  again  the  medical  ad- 
viser nmst  decide.  Their  employment  is  symptomatic,  and  digi- 
talis in  conjunction  with  the  8ix?eific  medication  may  be  of  service 
in  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  much  deranged  and 
the  patient's  distress  from  dyspncea  is  considerable.     What  has 
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been  said  in  other  chapters  on  the  hygienic  management  of  heart 
patients  applies  equally  to  these,  so  long  as  cardiac  power  is  de- 
ficient. 

II.   NEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  MYOCARDIUM 

Under  this  head  are  included  various  tumours  and  parasites. 
They  are  rare,  some  of  them  as  parasites  being  excessively  so, 
and  aside  from  gummata  jus^  considered  possess  interest  for  the 
pathologist  rather  than  the  clinician.  They  will  therefore  receive 
only  brief  mention  in  this  work. 

Tubercles  of  the  myocardium  may  be  encountered  as  miliary 
nodules  scattered  through  the  heart-muscle,  or  still  more  rarely 
as  caseous  masses.  The  affection  may  also  be  declared  as  an  inter- 
stitial myocarditis,  which,  however,  possesses  no  distinctive  fea- 
tures. 

Parasites  and  cysts  in  this  situation  are  still  more  infrequent 
and  usually  fail  to  declare  their  presence  by  either  subjective  or 
objective  symptoms.  Thus  Knaggs,  in  the  Lancet  of  1896,  vol.  i, 
p.  29,  narates  the  instance  of  a  man  who  died  suddenly,  and 
had  not  previously  manifested  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  yet  in 
the  wall  of  whose  left  ventricle  a  hydatid  cyst  was  found  at  the 
necropsy. 

Of  other  growths  in  the  myocardium  cancer  is  the  most  fre- 
quent, and  yet  this  is  absolutely  very  uncommon.  Lipoma  and 
fibroma  have  also  been  met  with,  but  are  still  more  rare.  Ma- 
lignant tumours  occur  in  either  the  primary  or  secondary  form, 
but  of  the  two  the  latter  is  much  the  more  frequent.  The  rarity 
of  the  primary  form  may  be  judged  of  by  Gibson's  statement  that 
in  21,954  autopsies  mentioned  by  Koehler,  Tanchon,  and  Willigk 
there  wore  only  21  instances  of  heart-cancer,  while  Petit  found 
but  7  in  the  literature. 

From  Bodenheimer's  analysis  of  45  cases  of  secondary  can- 
cer, also  cited  by  Gibson,  it  appears  that  the  growth  occurs  most 
often  as  multiple  nodules  scattered  throughout  tlie  myocardium, 
since  it  was  limited  to  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  but  seven  times, 
to  that  of  the  right  ventricle  three  times,  and  to  the  right  auricle 
twice.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  even  in  infancy,  but  most  often 
after  forty-five,  and  is  more  frequent  in  males. 

The  clinical  manifestations  of  myocardial  cancer  are  too  in- 
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ilofiiiite  ami  uiK^ertaiii  to  permit  an  tnlni-rilam  d'nif^m^h.  The 
heart  may  be  irregular  and  feeble  in  aetiun,  may  furnish  percua- 
gion  evidence  of  dilatation,  but  in  sueb  findings  there  is  nothing 
to  distingui.sh  thei^e  from  ordinary  eases  of  myocardial  degen- 
eralion. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  and  yet  for  the  most  part  life 
is  destroyed  in  seeondary  eases  by  the  original  disease.  In  pri- 
mary  beart'caneer  the  tenure  of  life  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
seat  and  nature  of  the  tumour. 

Treatment  is  of  course  purely  sj^nptomatic,  since  if  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  h  disordered  and  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder  is 
uni^nspeeted  or  not,  physicians  tind  themselves  limited  to  the 
administration  of  he€irt'tonies. 
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By  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  meant  a  diminution  of  the  organ 
in  weight  and  size.  The  condition  may  be  partial  or  general. 
The  former  h  exempli  tied  in  the  smallness  of  the  left  ventricle 
been  in  extreme  mitral  stenosis. 

General  atrophy  may  he  the  result  of  age,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  physiological,  or  the  effect  of  disease — i.  e,,  pathological. 
Congetutn!  smallness  of  (he  heart  is  sometimes  designated  as 
atrophy,  but,  as  preferred  by  Virchow,  should  be  properly 
termed  hypoplasia  of  the  heart.  It  is  usually  associated  with  con- 
genital sniidhii'ss  of  tlie  genitalia. 

Uorbid  Anatomy* — The  atrophied  heart  is  of  a  brownish 
red  or  yellowish  colour,  often  tirmcr  than  normal,  sometimes  pre- 
senting a  wrinkled  apjiearanee,  owing  to  puckering  of  the  epicar- 
dium  (like  a  withered  pear,  Eichlinrst ),  and  beneath  the  micro 
scope  the  individual  musck-tibres  are  seen  to  be  diminished  in 
size,  their  transverse  striation  obscured  and  stained  by  a  deposit 
of  brown  or  yellow  pigment  near  their  nuclei.  Adipose  tissue  ia 
e%'ervwhore  absent. 

Etiology* — Various  causes  of  general  cardiac  atrophy  are 
enumerated,  but  those  most  often  and  powerftxUy  operative  are 
conditions  which  induce  marasmus — i.  e.,  pulmonary  phthisis, 
cancer,  diabetes,  and  chronic  suppuration,  as  from  disease  of  a 
bone.  Thus  W.  Church  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  the  body  of 
a  woman  w*ho  died  of  slow  starvation  in  eonsequenoe  of  pylorus 
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obstruction  by  carcinoma  a  heart  that  weighed  only  3^  ounces. 
Of  171  cases  of  phtliisis  analyzed  by  Quain  the  heart  was  atro- 
phied in  54.4  i)er  cent,  while  Engel  is  reix)rted  to  have  found 
cardiac  atrophy  in  about  25  per  cent  of  males  who  died  of  the 
same  wasting  disease  between  the  ages  of  twenty-eight  and  thirty. 
It  may  here  be  stated  that,  according  to  Wunderlich,  a  heart  is  to 
be  regarded  as  atrophied  if  it  weighs  less  than  200  grammes. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  clinical  manifestations  of  atrophy  of  the 
myocardium  are  obscured  by  those  of  the  general  complaint,  but 
may  be  said  to  be  such  as  always  characterize  cardiac  inadequacy 
— i.  e.,  rapidity  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  feebleness  of  cardiac 
impulse  and  sounds,  without,  however,  signs  of  venous  stasis  other 
than  slight  (inlema.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  tedema  is  due  to  mal- 
nutrition rather  than  to  stasis. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  likewise  obscured  by  the  signs 
of  the  i)rimary  disease.  It  rests  on  the  determinaticm  by  percus- 
sion, or  better  by  the  fluoroscope,  of  marked  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  heart,  together  with  evidence  of  prolonged  and  extreme 
emaciation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  that  of  the  general  cachexia, 
and  yet  a  wasted  heart  may  l)ecome  so  feeble  as  to  cause  death. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  that  of  the  primary  disorder, 
since  it  can  do  but  little  good  to  administer  heart-tonics. 

IV.   SEGMENTATION  AND  FRAGMENTATION  OF  THE 
MYOCARDIUM 

The  precise  nature  of  this  condition  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Opinion  is  still  unsettled  as  regards  its  causa- 
tion, the  time  of  its  occurrence,  whether  jirior  to  or  during  the 
death  agony,  and  consequently  on  the  quest i(m  whether  or  not  it 
possesses  any  practical  clinical  im])ortance.  Kenaut  first  de- 
scribed it  as  a  segmentation  of  the  heart-muscle  due  to  chemical 
and  nutritional  changes  and  assigned  to  it  definite  clinical  fea- 
tures. His  original  view  was  that  the  muscle-fibres  became  broken 
up,  segmented,  in  consecjueuce  of  softening  of  tlie  cement  sub- 
stance holding  the  cells  together.  Various  French  and  German 
writers,  notably  Przewoski  and  Klein  an<l  Browicz,  confinned 
Renaut's  observations  and  indorsed  his  views.  Otliers,  chiefly 
von  Kecklinghausen  and  Tcdeschi,  discovered  disintegration  of 
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the  cardiac  muscle-fibrea,  but  declared  it  was  due  to  rupture,  i.  e., 
fragmentation  of  the  cells,  which  occurred  during  the  death  agony 
in  consequence  of  overstimulation  and  irregular  contractions. 

Although  they  found  fragmentation  in  otherwise  normal 
hearts  of  individuals  who  had  died  suddenly  by  violence  or  other- 
wise, still  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  was  in  hearts  that  showed 
chronic  fibrous  and  fatty  change,  or  the  fragmentation  was  discov- 
ered in  persons  who  had  suffered  from  acute  infections  or  lesions 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  Indeed,  Tedeschi  found  the  condi- 
tion in  48  per  cent  of  2130  cases  of  death  from  all  sorts  of  causes. 
The  statements  of  von  llecklinghauscn  caused  Renaut  to  modify 
his  views  somewhat,  and  in  1894,  at  the  first  French  Congress  for 
Internal  Medicine,  he  describinl  the  process  as  due  to  swelling, 
*'  gigantism  "  of  the  muscle-cells  and  alteration  of  the  intercon- 
tractile  plasma  which  render  the  cells  brittle  and  disj^sed  to 
fracture,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  softening  of  the  cement 
that  leads  to  segmentation.  Renaut  still  held,  therefore,  to  his 
assertion  that  the  process  constitutes  a  distinct  and  recognisable 
clinical  entity. 

Since  that  time  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by  numerous 
observers,  chiefly  in  France  and  Germany.  English  and  Ameri- 
can writers  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause, it  may  be,  of  its  being  still  sub  judice,  and  as  yet  not  be- 
lieved to  possess  practical  value  to  the  clinician.  The  only  impor- 
tant contributions  that  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  api)eared  in  this 
country  at  this  present  writing,  are  by  Ludwig  Ilektoen  and  John 
Bruce  MacCallum.  Tlie  former  made  a  careful  study  of  a  large 
number  of  hearts  from  Iowct  animals,  lM)th  small  and  large,  and 
from  over  100  human  beings  that  had  died  sud<lenly  as  a  result  of 
violence,  or  slowly  or  suddenly  in  conscfpience  of  a  great  variety 
of  acute  and  clironic  affections,  some  of  them  cases  of  either  in- 
dependent or  secondary  heart-disease.  Ilektoen's  observations 
agreed  with  those  of  writers  on  the  Continent  as  res]>ects  the  fre- 
<Hieney  with  wliicli  dissociation  of  the  heart-muscle  occurs  in  both 
s(»x(»s,  at  all  a^es,  in  all  sorts  of  acute  inflections  and  chronic  dis- 
eases without  asso<*iat<ed  cardiac  lesions  and  in  hearts  manifest- 
ing the  ordinary  iiiy<K*ardial  d<*generations,  hy])ertrophy  and 
atrophy. 

Thus,  of  IDO  cases  of  deaths  from  a  great  variety  of  causes 
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and  in  both  sexes,  he  found  segmentation  in  65.78  per  cent,  while 
in  10  instances  of  trainnatic  and  usually  instantaneous  death  the 
condition  was  present  in  all.  Hektoen  states  that  whenever  seg- 
mentation was  present  to  any  extent  there  was  also  more  or  less 
fragmentation.  It  is  his  opinion  that  segmentation  is  due  to  a 
disproportion  between  the  violence  of  fibrillar  contractions  and 
the  cohesive  strength  of  the  cement  substance,  and  thinks  that  in- 
travital alteration  of  the  muscle-cells  may  predispose  to  cement- 
softening  and  consecpient  segmentation ;  it  is  not  impossible,  there- 
fore, for  excessive  cardiac  contractions  during  excitement,  coitus, 
etc.,  to  lead  to  sudden  death  through  segmentation  of  the  myocar- 
dium. 

The  symptoms  attributed  by  Renaut  to  disintegration  of  the 
muscle-fibres  are  disordered  action  and  feeble  apex-impulse  of  the 
heart,  some  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  an  uncertain 
systolic  murmur,  and  it  may  be  slight  a*dema.  These  are,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  peculiar  to  segmented  hearts,  but  are  observed  in 
hearts  that  have  undergone  other  forms  of  degeneration.  It  is 
strange,  therefore,  that  Renaut  and  his  pupils  should  consider  the 
process  susceptible  of  clinical  recognition.  I  shall  not  devote  more 
space  to  its  consideration,  but  allow  the  following  sentences,  taken 
from  Ilektoen's  paper,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  "  All  the 
other  authors  regard  general  and  focal  segmentation  as  an  acci- 
dental or  secondary  jJienomenon  occurring  in  the  course  of 
infections  and  intoxications  in  connection  with  the  primary  and 
secondary  lesions  of  asystolic  hearts,  and  with  fatal  traumatism. 
It  constitutes  an  episode  in  the  course  of  the  principal  affection. 
While  it  possesses  an  anatomical  individuality,  it  is  so  common 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  disease  it  would  surely 
be  absent  after,  say,  the  twentieth  year,  and  it  would  take  a  very 
long  time  to  enumerate  all  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  found 
present." 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

PEDUNCULATED    AND    BALL-THROMBI    OF  THE 

HEART 

Among  the  tumours  of  the  heart  may  be  ineluded  those  rare 
fonualioijs  whieh  are  found  in  the  cardiac  cavities  and  are  in 
reality  tliromhi.  They  differ  from  cardiac  thrombosis  (marantic) 
in  the  t^hroiiicity  of  their  deveh»pinent,  the  changes  they  undergo, 
mul  in  tlieir  clinical  lii^story,  since  they  do  not  give  rise  to  emboli. 
TJke  vascular  thrombi,  some  of  them  undergo  organization,  and 
wlien  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart-wall  by  a  pedicle 
are  known  as  pedunculated  thrombi  or  true  polypi  of  the  heart. 

Others,  called  hitfl-fkromhty  hove  either  become  detached  from 
their  pedicle^  or  having  been  formed  by  the  depodtion  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  fibrin  upon  a  primary  nnclens,  and  unattached, 
roll  about  free  in  tht^  ehamber  where  they  arc  fi»rmed.  Both 
varieties  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  of  the  two,  ball-thrombi  have 
been  much  less  freipiently  encountered. 

At  the  Reunion  of  Itussian  Physicians  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1S93,  in  honour  of  Pirogoff^  Pavvhnvski  reported  a  ease  of  true 
heart  polypus  that  had  come  iinder  his  observation.  In  this  paper 
he  stated  that  diligent  research  in  the  literature  up  to  that  date 
had  enabled  him  to  collect  only  25  eases,  including  his  own,  Wil- 
liam Welch,  however,  in  his  admirable  article  on  cardiac  throm- 
bosis in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine,  states  that  he  has  found  8 
others  in  the  literature,  making  XI  in  all  Small  as  is  this  num- 
ber, that  of  ball'tkromhi  is  still  k^ss*  Von  Ziemssen,  in  the  report 
of  a  ease  at  the  Vienna  meeting  of  the  German  Congress  for  In- 
ternal Medicine  in  1890,  stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
only  4  cases  besides  his  own.  His  research  for  published  cases 
had  lieen  su^K^rficiah  however,  for  Welch  mentions  4  cases,  with  a 
reference  to  a  fifth,  that  had  been  reported  in  England  prior  even 
to  von  Recklinghausen's,  w^hieb  by  German  authors  was  consid- 
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ered  the  earliest  recorded.  Since  von  Ziemssen's  there  liave  been 
others  reported,  so  that  up  to  date  there  have  been  20  published 
instances  of  ball-thrombi.  Some  of  these  1  had  myself  discovered 
in  the  literature  before  I  had  the  goml  fortune  to  peruse  Welch's 
article.  The  others  have  been  taken  from  Welch's  list.  The  en- 
tire number  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

Pedunculated  thrombi  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  cardiac 
cavities  excepting  the  right  ventricle,  although  by  far  most  fre- 
quently in  the  left  auricle.  Twenty-five  were  in  this  cavity,  4  in 
the  right  auricle,  and  a  like  number  in  the  left  ventricle.  The 
point  of  attachment  is  various,  although  the  interauricular  sa»i>- 
tum  seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the  polypi,  near  the 
foramen  ovale.  Of  Pawlowski's  list  of  cases,  12  arose  from  the 
saeptum,  5  being  from  the  fossa  oval  is.  Two,  including  Paw- 
lowski's,  were  attacheil  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  left  auricle, 
2  within  the  appendix,  and  1  to  the  mitral  valve.  In  the  other 
cases  the  precise  point  of  attachment  is  not  stated.  In  size  and 
form  the  polypi  differ,  being  likened  to  a  pear,  a  small  heart,  a 
cone,  a  bullet,  a  walnut,  and  a  hen's  egg,  the  average  comparison 
being  to  a  walnut. 

The  i)edicle  is  generally  compact  and  strong,  and  in  most 
cases  the  polyp  is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane  thought  to  be  an 
extension  of  tlie  endocardium  (Pawlowski).  He  also  states  that, 
according  to  Wilkinson  King,  some  i^lypi  couM  be  injected 
through  the  coronary  vessels,  while  in  otluTS  this  did  not  succeed. 
In  some  of  the  recorded  eases  the  tumours  contained  calcareous 
deposits,  others  were  cysti<'.  In  all  instances  of  these  heart- 
thrombi  there  is  disease,  usually  narrowing,  at  tlie  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifice  or  some  other  condition,  as  dilatation,  that  has  led 
to  stagnation  of  the  hloo*!  in  the  cardiac  cavity  containing  the 
tumour.  In  Pawlowski's  case  tliere  was  mitral  stenosis  of  an 
extreme  degree. 

Von  Ziemssen  states  that  hall'thromhi  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  spherical,  smooth,  with  no  rounded  cor- 
ners, and  showing  no  trace  of  a  pedicle.  In  liis  case  the  mass  was 
l)eautifully  round  and  smooth,  as  if  turned  by  machinery,  and  ex- 
hibited numerous  in<lentations  upon  its  surface.  The  thrombus 
was  firm,  and  upon  being  sliced  into  swtions  showed  successive 
layers  of  fibrin-formation.     In  the  centre  was  a  small  mass  that 
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had  efficiently  served  as  the  basis  upon  wliich^  the  fibrin  had  been 
deposited.  Running  up  through  the  thrombus  in  radiating  Hues 
towards  the  circumference  were  delicate  fibrous  bands^  which  ter- 
minated each  in  a  depression  on  the  siirfaee,  and  af»peared  by 
their  organiziition  and  contraction  to  have  occasioned  the  super- 
ficial indentations.  The  mitral  orifice  was  also  greatly  stenosed  in 
von  Zienissen's  case»  It  may  l>o  remarked  in  passing  that  in 
his  paper  von  Zienissen  alludes  to  his  baving  had  two  other  cases 
of  pedunculated  heart-thn»nd>i,  but  Pawlowski  does  not  include 
them  in  his  list,  and  I  have  not  discovered  where  they  were  pub- 
lishetl^ 

In  WixkI's  case  the  ball  measured  1^  inch  in  diameter,  was  of  a 
dark-red  colour,  and  made  up  of  an  outer  wall  |  of  an  inch  thick, 
composed  of  a  large  number  of  fibrinous  laminte  and  containing 
a  mass  of  coagulated  bLKMh  The  feature  in  this  case,  considered 
by  Welcli  as  unique,  was  that  **  adlierent  to  the  wall  of  the  auri- 
cle, near  tlie  mitral  valve,  was  a  firm,  oval  thrombus  on  the  free 
surface  of  which  was  a  superficial  concavity  which  formed  a 
*^  kind  of  socket  for  the  loose  ball  to  roll  in." 

In  one  of  Legg's  cases,  that  of  a  woman  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital dead»  two  loose  balls  were  discovered  in  the  left  auricles  In 
Osier's  second  case  Welch  states  that  an  ovoid  thrombus,  resem- 
bling in  size  and  shape  a  thick  chestnut,  was  found  with  its 
smaller  end  sticking  in  the  moderately  narrowed  funnel-shaped 
mitral  orifice,  from  which  it  was  readily  removed.  **  At  one 
pole  of  the  thnunbus  was  an  irregular  rougliened  sprit  indicating 
a  former  attaelinient,  j^robably  to  a  thrombus  in  the  appendix/' 

In  Arnold's  case  the  ball-thrombus  was  elastic,  as  if  composed 
of  fluid  incased  by  a  thin  membrane.  At  one  8|>ot  the  surface 
was  rongbene^l  and  of  a  speckled  appearance,  as  if  at  this  point  it 
bad  onee  been  in  contact  with  the  wall,  while  close  by  was  a 
short  thread-like  prolongation  which  might  have  served  as  its 
means  of  attachment.  The  endocanlium  of  the  auricle  was  smooth 
and  of  normal  ap^warance.  The  appendix  was  filled  by  a  throm- 
bus, broken  down  at  its  centre,  and  attached  by  a  ribbon-like  ex- 
tremity to  the  internal  aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  appendix.  This 
mass  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the  auricle.  It  is  reasonable  to 
infer,  therefore,  that  these  two  thrombi  were  originally  one,  a 
small  fragment  having  become  detached  and  ultimately  converted 
41 
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into  the  ball.  The  mitral  orifice  was  the  seat  of  obstructive 
disease. 

In  Redtenbacher's  case  there  was  a  funnel-shaped  mitral  ori- 
fice and  valve  that  barely  admitted  the  tip  of  one  finger.  In  the 
greatly  dilated  auricle  were  two  thrombi,  one  a  ball  3.5  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  roimd,  and  even  in  contour,  of  a  brownish-red 
colour,  and  covered  with  fine  fibrous  threads,  soft  and  elastic ;  the 
other  a  long  mass,  which  was  attached  inside  the  appendix  by  a 
pedicle,  extended  into  the  auricle. 

From  the  very  meagre  description  I  have  been  able  to  find  of 
Stange's  case,  it  appears  that  a  thrombus  was  found  free  in  the 
interior  of  the  left  auricle,  which  thrombus  was  described  as  flat- 
tened (abgeplafteten).  The  mitral  valves  w^ere  slightly  insufli- 
cient,  and  there  was  evidence  of  old  aortic  valvular  disease.  It 
may  be  questioned,  therefore,  if  this  case  can  be  properly  classi- 
fied with  von  Ziemssen's  and  the  others,  since  they  all  showed  more 
or  less  stenosis  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  ring,  and  von  Ziemssen 
expressly  states  that  in  typical  instances  mitral  narrowing  is 
present. 

Ewart  and  Rolleston  have  descril)ed  a  cardiac  thrombus  which 
w^as  discovered  at  the  necropsy  in  a  forty-three-year-old  female. 
It  was  hour-glass  in  form,  attached  to  the  lower  back  part  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  projected  through  the  mitral  orifice  into  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  without  disease  of  the  ring  or 
valve.  The  clot  was  old  at  its  centre,  with  fresh  fibrin  dejwsits  on 
its  surface.  The  patient  had  had  some  chest  trouble,  probably 
pleuro-pneumonia,  in  February,  1S$)G,  and  afterward  a  systolic 
apex-murmur  with  a  snapping  first  sound ;  subsequently  a  pre- 
systolic bruit  developed,  and  she  died  with  symptoms  of  failing 
circulation  from  mitral  disease. 

This  interesting  case  api>ears  to  be  unique,  since  the  orifice 
was  not  narrow^ed. 

Pathogenesis  and  Etiology. — Two  theories  are  offered  to 
explain  the  formation  of  pedunculated  heart-thrombi.  One  is 
that  they  are  due  to  the  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  dilated  cavity 
in  consequence  of  the  retardation  of  the  stream  incident  to  the 
obstruction  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  To  this  must  also 
be  added,  according  to  von  Recklinghausen's  view  of  thrombosis 
in  general,  an  eddying  or  whirling  motion  of  the  blood.     These 
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tLrooibi  become  attaebetj  to  tLe  wall,  ami  siihsoqiiently  undergo 
organization. 

The  other  explanation  is  the  mw  advanced  by  Bostroeni,  and 
accepted  by  both  Welrli  and  Rond>erg  as  applicable  to  some  of  the 
cardiac  jwlypi  at  least.  This  is  that  true  heart-polypi  are  throm- 
Ikised  \^aricos  of  small  veins  in  the  interanricnlar  Sieptvun  or  result 
from  ha^nifirrba^es  into  the  sieptnm.  This  view  is  based  on  Bos- 
troenrpi  exaniiriati<*n  of  two  sncb  polypi,  mi*'  of  wliirb  he  showed  to 
Ix'  a  thrombosed  varix,  tbc  other,  vvhieh  tilled  the  right  auricle,  to 
be  the  result  of  haemorrhage  into  the  wall.  ^*  Therefore/'  says 
Welch,  **  it  would  appear  that  the  nature  of  these  ftKrmations  is  not 
always  the  same,"  It  is  this  difference  in  the  nature  of  beart- 
pnlypi  \vhi(*h  has  led  to  the  iliversify  of  opinion  concerning  their 
origin. 

Balf-fttromhi  are  witlnnit  flou]>t  true  lieart-chvts  which  itiay  have 
been  formed  by  the  deposition  of  suceessive  layers  of  tibriu  p reli- 
ably upon  a  central  nucleus  or  matrix.  The  question  that  <locs  not 
appear  t(»  have  been  settled  in  respect  to  every  reported  case  is 
whether  they  were  formed  as  detached  masses,  or  were  originally 
parts  of  an  attatdird  coagulum,  from  which  they  had  become 
brok(m  off.  Some  of  the  balls  have  presented  roughened  spots 
and  tiny  rudimentary  jiedicles,  which  seemed  to  make  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  they  w^ere  once  attached  to  thrombi  discovered  in 
the  ap^KMuiix.  The  smooth  rounded  form  appears,  as  suggested 
by  von  Reeklinghausen,  to  have  been  caused  by  their  rolling 
about  in  the  hlrHid'Streain. 

Neither  sex  is  exempt,  yet  wT>men  are  more  frequently  be- 
fallen than  are  males,  probably  for  the  reason  that  they  furnish 
a  larger  contingent  of  examples  of  mitral  stenosis.  Polypi  have 
been  found  in  the  young  and  the  old,  yet,  singularly  enough,  Paw- 
lowski's  list  fails  to  comju-ise  any  case  bc*tween  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty,  a  circumstance  which  he  thinks  may  be  utilized  in 
arriving  at  a  diagnosis.  As  regards  ball-thrombi,  however,  there 
are  several  cases  which  were  observed  in  ]iersons  of  an  age  falling 
in  this  third  di*<jadp  of  life.  Finally,  there  must  be  a  constrictive 
valvular  disease  to  lead  to  stasift  and  eoagiilation  of  the  blood, 

SymptomB. — Whether  the  tumour  is  a  pedunculated  polypus 
or  a  l>alhtljrombus,  the  sympttnns  are  sucli  as  characterize  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  circulatory  embarrassment  arising  from  stenosis 
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of  one  or  the  other  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  generally  the  left. 
The  patients  usually  suffer  much  from  dyspna?a,  even  while  at 
rest,  the  difficulty  often  assuming  a  paroxysmal  or  asthmatic  type. 
Cough  is  present  in  most  instances,  and  cyanosis  is  a  noticeable 
feature.  There  is  severe  congestion  of  all  the  viscera,  scanty  albu- 
minous urine,  and  a»dema  of  the  lower  extremities,  it  may  be  of 
the  serous  cavities.  The  pulse  may  or  may  not  be  accelerated,  but 
it  is  always  strikingly  small  and  feeble.  Indeed,  the  scanty  filling 
of  the  arterial  system  evinced  by  the  pulse,  and  the  exaggerated 
congestion  in  the  veins,  are  features  commented  on  by  all  observ- 
ers. The  almost  total  obliteration  of  the  pulse  is  far  in  excess  of 
what  is  observed  even  in  high  grades  of  mitral  stenosis.  In 
rhythm  the  pulse  is  not  peculiar,  since  it  may  be  irregular,  inter- 
mittent, or  unchanged. 

A  very  striking  symptom,  which  von  Ziemssen  lays  stress  upon 
as  having  been  present  in  all  three  of  his  cases,  was  gangrene  of  a 
circumscribed  area  on  the  foot,  associated  with  (rdema  and  a  truly 
cadaveric  coldness  of  the  extremities :  phenomena  due,  in  his  opin- 
ion, not  to  embolism,  but  to  arterial  thrombosis.  This  results 
from  the  very  deficient  filling  of  the  aortic  system  and  sluggish 
flow  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities. 

In  Pawlowski's  case  the  patient,  a  female  aged  forty-seven,  a 
school-teacher,  the  fatal  illness  lasted  five  weeks,  and  was  char- 
acterized by  an  intermittent  pyrexia,  which  at  first  gave  rise  to 
the  diagnosis  of  typhoid.  Great  circulatory  embarrassment  and 
a  mitral  umrmur  did  not  at  first  attract  attention,  and  indeed 
were  variable,  particularly  the  presystolic  murmur.  At  the  au- 
topsy there  was  foimd  in  addition  to  the  polypus  and  mitral  ob- 
struction a  splenic  tumour  due  to  infarcts  in  its  centre.  These 
were  broken  down  and  purulent,  and  probably  accounted  for  the 
septic  fever. 

One  of  Hertz's  patients,  a  woman  of  thirty-nine,  was  admitted 
in  a  state  of  advanced  cardiac  feebleness  and  consequent  circula- 
tory embarrassment,  and  in  spite  of  treatinont  died  at  the  end  of 
forty-eight  hours.  Arnold's  patient  was  a  servant-girl  of  twenty- 
three  who  entered  the  hospital  with  all  appearances  of  some  bron- 
chial or  pneumonic  affection.  A  mitral  lesion  was  discovered. 
Death  took  place  four  weeks  after  admission. 

In  Proust's  case  the  patient  was  a  man  of  fifty-eight  who  was 
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ill  live  riiontlis  with  most  distres-sing  syniptonis  of  cinburrassctd 
circulation,  bn5iithlcs,sDes8,  vertigo,  cold  sweats,  and  jibst*nco  of 
pulae  that  were  thought  to  dciK^iid  upon  uiitral  dtseaBC  and  secon- 
dary failure  of  the  right  ventricle.  Death  wfis  the  result  of 
aaphjTcia.  The  necropsy  flii*elosed  a  petlunenlutcd  rhruTHhus  in 
the  right  auricle  3  inches  in  length  and  attached  to  the  sspptum. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  however  great  may  be  the  diflFerences  in 
the  duration  of  the  s^ymptoms,  these  all  evince  a  sitnilarity  in  the 
manifestations  of  valvular  obstniction  of  an  extreme  degree. 

Afl  regards  the  physical  signs,  these  may  be  said  to  be  those  of 
a  fitenosis  of  an  aiiriculo-veutricular  lU'ifice,  usually  the  left.  It 
must  be  reujarked,  however,  that  the  characteristic  presystolic 
murmur  is  not  always  present.  Indeed,  von  Ziemssen  states  that 
after  the  thronibus  has  formed  and  begun  to  produce  sjTiiptoms, 
the  diastolic-presystolic  murmur  which  previously  existed  may 
disappear.  A  very  suggestive  character  of  the  unirmur  in  such 
a  case  is  its  intcrmittcncy,  coming  and  going,  audible  upon  one 
examination  and  absent  at  another.  This  must  de|>eud  in  some 
way  u]n>u  the  presence  r»f  the  luass,  at  one  time  the  flow  Ixung 
sntticiently  ffircible  to  generate  a  bruit,  at  another  too  languid 
and  small  to  produce  sonorous  %*ibrations. 

Dia^rnosis. — This  is  idivifiusly  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
if  nttt  of  actual  impossibility.  So  far  as  1  can  learn,  an  intra- 
viiam  diagnosis  bus  not  Im*cu  ret^ordcd.  The  existence  of  the 
thrombus  must  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  cer- 
tainty. However,  if  in  a  case  of  apparent  mitral  disease,  or 
indeed  of  cardiac  fci'Iilcness  from  any  otlier  cause,  the  embar- 
rassment in  the  circulation  lie  grc^ater  than  seems  accounted  for 
by  the  lesion  rlise»»vcred,  if  l^icalizcd  gangrene  of  the  fcMjt  occurs 
in  a  case  of  mitral  disease,  and  evidently  not  due  to  arteriosclero- 
sis or  embolism,  an<l  lastly  if  a  presystolic  or  other  murmur  comes 
and  goes  in  an  unaccountable  fashion^  one  may  entertain  the  sus- 
picion of  a  h(vart-throml>us.  One  cannot  froiu  these  data  diagnose 
it  with  certainty. 

Von  Zierassen  considers  three  conditions  iutlispcnsahle  to  an 
intra-vilam  diagnosis  of  an  autochthonous  cardiac  thrombus:  fl) 
There  must  l^e  the  physieid  signs  of  a  mitral  stenosis,  since  this 
lesion  was  present  in  all  the  tyiucal  cases  on  record.  The  evidence 
of  this  valvular  defect  must  have  been  found  at  a  time  prior  to 
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the  formation  of  the  tlirombus,  however,  because  the  luurniur 
characteristic  of  stenosis  disapj^ears  after  the  symptoms  of  throm- 
bosis make  their  appearance.  (2)  Manifestations  of  an  obstruc- 
tive lesion  of  the  left  heart  are  not  only  indispensable,  but  they 
must  be  present  to  a  degree  not  seen  in  simple  stenosis.  These 
are  orthopncra,  cyanosis,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  but,  above  all, 
extraordinary  smallness  and  feebleness  of  the  arterial  circulation 
as  evinced  by  the  pulse.  (3)  The  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the 
foot  which  was  present  in  all  of  his  and  one  of  Hertz's  cases. 
With  regard  to  this  symptom,  however,  Redtenbacher  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  its  absence  in  his  case,  although  expressly  stat- 
ing that  had  the  patient's  life  been  sufficiently  prolonged  he  be- 
lieves it  would  have  eventually  resulted,  such  was  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  pulse. 

Prognosis. — This  is  absolutely  unfavourable,  since  the  de- 
gree of  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is  incompatible  with  recov- 
ery of  the  patient  or  even  with  a  tolerable  existence  after  symp- 
toms have  once  declared  themselves.  The  exact  mode  of  death  is 
a  matter  of  discussion.  Hertz  thought  the  ball-thrombus  acted  as 
a  ball-valve  and  occasioned  a  total  arrest  of  circulation  by  being 
driven  into  the  orifice  by  the  blood-current.  Von  Recklinghausen 
show^ed  this  to  be  unlikely,  owing  to  the  anatomical  character  of 
the  stenosed  opening.  This  is  apt  to  present  not  a  funnel-like  cav- 
ity into  which  the  ball  might  be  pressed,  but  is  a  shallow  depres- 
sion of  a  transversely  elliptical  form  so  smooth  as  to  favour  the 
mass  being  rolled  off  again  after  once  resting  against  the  greatly 
contracted  mitral  opening.  It  is  this  supposed  action  ])resent  in 
Osier's  case  which  has  led  to  the  ap])ellation  of  **  ball-valve " 
sometimes  given  to  the  conditicm.  Death  is  likely  to  supervene, 
therefore,  through  strangulation  or  in  consequence  of  cardiac  or 
general  asthenia,  or  through  some  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
dissolution,  such  as  occur  in  severe  valvular  disease,  or  by  reason 
of  complications  on  the  side  of  the  lungs  and  general  system. 
The  fatal  result  is  usually  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
of  suflFering,  and  yet  in  Hartell's  case  the  })atient,  a  farmer  aged 
fifty-nine,  ate  breakfast  apparently  in  usual  health,  went  to  the 
field  to  work,  and  was  found  dead  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later. 

Treatment. — This  is  purely  symptonuitic.  Xothing  can  be 
done  to  remove  the  thrombus,  even  if  its  presence  can  be  diagnos- 
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ticated.  The  associated  valvelesion  will  cause  death  eventually, 
and  wo  can  do  no  more  than  ameliorate  the  patient's  distress. 
Indeed,  we  may  deem  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  can  accomplish 
tbis. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII 

DEXTROCARDIA 

This  term  signifies  a  transposition  of  the  heart  into  the  right 
side  of  the  thorax.  This  condition  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
Most  congenital  displacements  of  the  heart  occasionally  met  with 
possess  interest  chiefly  for  the  pathologist.  The  organ  may  be 
situated  in  the  cervical  region,  within  the  abdominal  cavity  or 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  chest  (ectopia  cordis). 

CONGENITAL  DEXTROCARDIA 

This  form  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  displacements  and  is  of 
clinical  as  well  as  pathological  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  physi- 
cian may  be  called  on  to  determine  wliether  tlie  displacement  is 
pathological  or  normal  to  the  individual  concerned,  and  therefore 
devoid  of  danger.  In  most  instances  this  abnormal  situation  of 
the  heart  is  ass(K*iated  with  transposition  of  the  other  viscera,  a 
condition  which  has  received  the  name  situs  xnscerum  inversus. 
That  this  is  not  invariable  has  been  notice<l  by  Breschet. 

The  displaced  heart  occu])ies  the  same  relative  ]M)sition  on  the 
right  si<le  as  it  <loes  normally  at  the  left,  while  the  stomach  and 
spleen  are  in  tli(»  right  and  the  liver  in  the  left  hypochondrium. 
The  position  of  th(»  intestines  is  also  reversed,  so  that  the  rectum 
lies  in  the  right  instead  of  in  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

Sjrmptoins. — (Congenital  dextrocardia  occasions  no  symp- 
toms unless  it  1k»  ass<K*iated  with  other  cardiac  anomalies,  as  some- 
times is  the  case.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  patients  with  this 
displacement  of  the  h(»art  are  a])t  to  develop  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. Apropos  of  this  ]>ossibility  I  recall  the  case  of  a  Miss  A., 
who  applied  to  me  for  an  examination  because  she  had  had  her 
attention  dire<*t(Ml  to  the  fact  that  her  heart  pulsated  upon  her 
right  side,  and  she  desired  to  learn  if  it  possessed  any  special  im- 
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portance.  Examination  showed  the  apex-shock  was  in  the  fifth 
right  interspace,  about  1  inch  inside  the  vertical  nipple-line.  Car- 
diac diilness  was  of  normal  extent,  and  beginning  a  finger's 
breadth  to  the  left  of  the  sternnm,  reached  nearly  to  the  right 
mamillary  line.  The  heart-sounds  were  of  normal  strength  and 
clearness,  and  were  situated  at  the  right  of  the  sternum.  Per- 
cussion of  the  abdomen  showed  gastric  tympany  beneath  the  right 
costal  arch  and  hepatic  dulness  in  the  left  hy]HX*hondrium.  At 
that  time  the  patient  was  in  perfect  health  and  gave  no  history  of 
tul)erculosis  in  the  family.  Yet  before  two  years  had  elapsed  she 
developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  to  which  she  succumbed  about 
a  year  later. 

Diagnosis. — The  detection  of  the  dextrocardia  depends  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  dulness,  and  sounds  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line  and  their  absence  at  the  left.  Its  congeni- 
tal nature  is  shown  by  the  transjwsition  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
which  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  of  determination. 

ACQUIRED  DEXTROCARDIA 

Morbid  Anatomy. — This  form  of  dextrocardia  may  be 
complete,  the  heart  lying  entirely  within  the  right  half  of  the 
thorax,  or  it  may  be  partial,  in  which  case  the  organ  is  situated 
mainly  but  not  wholly  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  As  this 
transposition  of  the  heart  is  a  pathological  condition,  the  other 
viscera  remain  in  their  customary  position.  The  morbid  anatom- 
ical appearances  in  these  cases  are  foimd  chiefly  in  the  lungs  and 
their  investing  membranes,  since  the  heart  is  not  necessarily  the 
seat  of  any  other  disease  than  that  incident  to  the  torsion  of  its 
supports. 

The  organ  is  fixed  at  its  base  by  the  great  vessels,  and  cannot 
become  displaced  in  either  direction  without  undergoing  more  or 
less  rotation  upon  its  long  axis.  In  dextrocardia  there  must  he 
twisting  of  the  arteries  and  veins  at  its  base,  and  hence  authors 
have  speculated  on  the  direction  in  which  the  heart  must  turn  to 
admit  of  displacement  to  the  right.  Sibson  maintained  that  the 
heart  rotates  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  left  ventricle  to  the 
front  and  the  right  chand>ers  to  the  rear,  while  von  Schroetter 
argued  that  the  right  ventricle  turns  towards  the  left  so  that  the 
left  ventricle  recedes  still  further  into  the  backgroimd. 
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A  iiK^iiicnfH;  rdleetioii  will  convince  one,  lioweverj  that  tlie 
dire<;ti<>u  in  whieli  the  heart  rotates  is  detoniiiiied  by  the  displace- 
ment and  twisting  of  its  snp{x>rt8  or  by  the  |K>int  of  attachment  of 
adhesions  anH  the  angle  in  whieh  they  pnlL  In  a  pajter  on  dex- 
troeanlia,  euiitril>iitecl  liy  nie  in  ISSS,  this  question  was  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  1  there  reported  2  cases  which  proved  conclusively 
tiiat  t\w  heart  may  rotate  in  either  direction,  so  that  both  Sibson 
and  von  Sehroetter  were  right.  (For  details  sec  Medical  Xews, 
1SH4-1SS8.) 

I  The  twisting  and  strain  to  whieli  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  are  suhjeete<l  may  exert  a  detrin^mtal  effect  on  tlie  heart. 
Thus  in  the  ease  of  a  child  which  1  rejjorted  the  aorta  was  found 
con8t;*icted  by  the  snperior  vena  cava,  which  w^aa  stretched  tiglitly 
across  it,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  aorta  thus  occasioned  had  led 
to  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  this 
ahnoruuil  and  constrained  positron  of  the  heart  to  lead  to  its 
hypertrophy  nnd  tlihitatiim  and  to  constriction  as  well  as  stretch- 
ing of  the  large  vessels  at  its  base. 

Etiology. — This  is  found  in  pathological  processes  that  exert 
cither  |>ressnre  or  traction  ujxin  the  heart.  The  fonner  is  brought 
about  through  the  aeeumulation  iti  the  left  pleural  cavity  of  air 
(pneimiothorax)  or  of  !iqui<ls  (plcnritis  with  effusion  and  einpy- 
cma).  With  the  absorption  or  artificial  removal  of  the  exuda- 
tion the  heart  usually  returns  to  its  normal  situation,  but 
the  formation  uf  pleuritic  adhesions  and  obliteration  of  the  left 
pleural  sac  may  serve  to  maintain  the  organ  in  its  acquired  loca- 
tion. The  pressure  exerteil  nuiy  lie  snffieient  to  push  the  heart 
entirely  beyond  the  median  line,  so  that  its  apex  strikes  the  chest- 
wall  outside  the  right  miunillary  line,  and  Wali^^he  says  this  may 
take  phiee  within  fhirty-six  hours.  Ordinarily  the  organ  is  not 
greatly  displaced,  and  the  apex  may  come  to  lie  at  any  point 
between  the  midstemal  line  and  the  right  nipqile. 

When  tlie  heart  is  ilrawn  over  intu  thr^  right  side,  it  is  through 
the  traction  exerted  by  |deur(>jK^ricar<lial  adhesions  acting  in  con- 
junction with  more  or  less  cirrhosis  of  the  right  lung.  This  wa« 
the  cause  in  all  three  of  my  cases.  The  primary"  cause  may  be  a 
traiiDui,  or  rnljercnlosis  of  the  lung  may  bo  the  initial  etiological 
factor*  Whatever  be  the  predisp>siiig  cause,  the  pleuritic  adhe- 
sions undergo  contraction  slowly^  and   a  considerable  length  of 
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time  must  elapse  before  the  dextrocardia  is  completed.  In  this 
class  of  cases,  moreover,  are  seen  the  most  extreme  examples  of 
cardiac  transposition,  the  heart  assmuing  a  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  its  new  situation.  It  lies,  of  course,  under  these  condi-* 
tions,  immediately  beneath  the  anterior  chest-wall  and  is  uncov- 
ered by  lung. 

Symptoms. — These  may  consist  of  those  phenomena  ordi- 
narily associated  with  venous  stasis — i.  e.,  cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  fee- 
bleness and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  palpitation,  and  after  a  time 
oedema,  scantiness  of  the  urine,  and  other  evidences  of  visceral 
congestion,  or  the  clinical  picture  may  be  rather  that  of  the  pul- 
monary affection  with  or  without  symptoms  of  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency. The  symptoms  may  be  of  a  severe  type  throughout,  but 
more  frequently  the  course  of  the  disease  is  protracted,  and  the 
symptoms  are  mild,  dej^ending  upon  the  nature  of  the  associated 
pulmonary  affection.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  distinctive  of 
the  clinical  history  of  these  cases  unless  it  be  their  chronicity. 

Diagnosis. — The  detection  of  the  fact  of  the  dextrocardia 
can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  associated  with  or  dependent  u{>on  chronic  disease  of  the  right 
lung.  When  due  to  accumulation  of  air  or  liquid  in  the  left  pleu- 
ral cavity  with  compensatory  emphysema  of  tlie  right  lung,  the 
condition  may  escai)e  the  detection  of  the  careless  observer.  It  is 
conceivable  also  that  an  aneurysm  pulsating  low  down  and  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  or  a  pulsating  em}>yema  between  the  ster- 
num and  right  nipple,  might  mislead  the  inexjwrienced  or  super- 
ficial oxamiiier.  The  history  of  the  case  and  careful  exploration 
of  the  chest  ought,  however,  to  ])roteet  against  so  gross  an  error. 

Insprdion  and  Palpation, — These  disclose  pulsation  in  the 
region  of  the  right  nipple  and  its  absence  in  its  usual  situation. 

Percussion. — This  reveals  an  area  of  absolute  an<l  relative 
duliiess  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  having  the  characteristic  out- 
line of  the  heart,  while  a  similar  area  of  dulness  is  absent  on  the 
left.  Unlike  congenital  cases,  percussion  <lis<'loses  gastric  tym- 
l>any  and  he])atic  diilness  in  their  normal  position. 

Auscultation, — This  enables  one  to  perceive  that,  instead  of 
the  heart-sounds  l>eing  audible  in  their  normal  situation,  they  are 
heanl  at  the  right  of  the  median  line. 

The  physical  signs,  by  which  are  recognised  the  pulmonary 
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diseases  that  bring  about  an  acquired  dextrocardia,  do  not  need 
to  be  here  stated. 

If  occasionally  cardiac  murmurs  are  heard  in  this  class  of 
cases,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  organic 
from  valvular  disease,  or  are  accidentaV  and  due  in  some  way  to 
the  alterations  in  the  cardiac  walls  and  large  vessels  incident  to  the 
rotation  of  the  organ.  The  history  of  cases  of  acquired  dextro- 
cardia shows  that  accidental  bruits  are  not  uncommon.  For  the 
differentiation  of  the  murmurs  one  must  rely  on  the  rules  that 
have  been  stated  already  in  the  introductory  chapter. 

Prognosis. — In  most  instances  this  may  be  said  to  be  that 
of  the  lung  condition,  and  yet  in  a  case  of  complete  acquired  dex- 
trocardia with  presumably  considerable  torsion  of  the  vessels,  the 
condition  is  likely  to  shorten  the  prospect  of  the  patient's  life. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  my  patients  was  alive  and  in  ordinary 
health  fourteen  years  after  my  first  examination.  The  prognosis 
in  each  case  depends  upon  the  evidence  or  not  of  cardiac  feeble- 
ness and  disordered  circulation,  all  of  which  signs  have  been  suflS- 
ciently  set  forth  in  previous  chapters. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  based  on  the  indications  of  each 
case  and  the  principles  that  apply  to  other  forms  of  cardiac  in- 
adequacy. It  is  needless  to  remark  that  nothing  can  be  done  for 
the  relief  of  the  dextrocardia  in  those  instances  in  which  it  is 
owing  to  traction  from  permanent  disease  within  the  right  half 
of  the  thorax. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 
CONGENITAL   DISEASES   OF  THE    HEART 

Some  of  these  j)ossess  a  pathological  rather  than  a  clinical  in- 
terest, since  they  render  extra-uterine  existence  inij)ossible.  For  a 
detailed  description  of  such  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
pathology.  Congenital  cardiac  affc^ctions  were  the  object  of  much 
interest  and  even  of  su|M»rstition  in  the  early  days  of  anatomic 
investigation.  Tt  is  to  ^leckel,  Bouillau<l,  Kokitansky,  Dorsch, 
Peac<K'k,  Kussniaul,  and  Lehert  that  the  profession  is  chiefly  iu- 
<l(»hte<l  for  a  scientific  elucidation  of  their  various  mmles  of  de- 
velopment. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Of  the  congenital  defects  of  the  heart 
that  are  the  result  of  developmental  errors,  the  most  frequently 
found  and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  clinically,  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cusps  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  or  pulmonary  artery.  This  condition  is  more  frequent  at 
the  pulmonary  than  at  the  aortic  ojKMiing.  Four  and  even  five 
segments  have  lM»en  foun<l.  The  supernmnerary  cusps  are  usu- 
ally smaller  than  the  others,  but  the  ring  nuiy  be  equally  divided 
between  the  increased  number  of  segments.  The  presence  of  a 
diminished  number  is  of  less  frequent  cK'currence.  Two  cusps 
have  then  l)ecome  united,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  line  of  imion, 
or  at  best  a  very  slight  one.  According  to  Osier,  this  condition 
is  more  common  at  the  aortic  oritic(\  but  two  of  his  twenty-one 
instanc(»s  having  4K*<*urred  at  the  pulmonary.  Osier  further  states 
that  this  <l(»fect  is  an  important  one,  as  the  conjoined  cusps  are 
very  apt  to  undergo  sclerotic  changes. 

Sten<»sis  <)f  the  pulmonary  or  aortic  orifices  may  result  from 
the  more  or  less  complete  fusion  of  all  three  cusps  (Fig.  78),  and 
this  may  even  proceed  to  complete  atresia.  The  fusion  may  be 
th(»  result  of  foetal  enilm-arditis  or  devel(>pmeiital  error.  Tn  the 
former  case  the  valve  ])resents  much  the  same  appearance  as  after 
686 
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postnatal  eficliM'anlitis.  Vegetations  mav  cover  the  cusps,  project 
into  the  ventricle,  or  fill  the  sinnses  of  Valsalva.  At  other  times, 
however,  the  united  valves  may  present  no  signs  of  endocarditis, 
being  coni1*ined  to  form  a  funnel^  whieh  may  show  signs  of  very 
slight  sclerosis.  Stenosis  or  atresia  of  the  an riculo- ventricular 
orifices  is  of  mnch  less  freqnent  fxx?nrrence  than  of  the  arterial 
openings.  In  either  case  the  congenital  disease  is  more  freipient 
on  the  right  side  on  aeconnt  of  the  more  frequent  Icx*ation  of  ftctal 
endocarditis  on  that  side.  Pott  says  that  for  one  congenital  aortic 
defect  there  are  twenty-five  pnhnonary  and  tricnspid. 


t%^<^ 


Fia.  105. — pKrtrv>AATK  IxTBavsimuovLAK  Sju*tvm* 


Pulmonary  stenosis,  already  considered  in  a  special  chapter,  is 
a  by  no  means  infrequent  congenital  anomaly.  Aortic  obstruction 
is  far  less  frequently  congenital    In  either  case  if  the  obstruction 
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arises  earlier  than  the  eighth  week  of  foetal  life,  it  leads  to  an 
imperfect  formation  of  the  interventricular  sa»pt\im.  This  is  due 
to  the  inequality  of  blood-pressure  in  the  two  ventricles  occa- 
sioned by  the  stenosis,  and  the  consequent  passage  of  a  stream  of 
blood  from  one  to  the  other  througli  the  still  imperfect  sseptum, 
with  each  systole  of  the  ventricles.  This  stream  prevents  the 
union  of  the  two  fundaments  of  the  sa^ptum,  and  in  consequence, 
the  imperfection  is  almost  always  situated  at  the  pars  fnembrana- 
cetty  or  point  where  the  two  embryonic  fundaments  fuse  (Fig. 
105).  Tliis  is  high  up  on  the  seeptum  in  the  portion  separating  the 
two  coni  arteriosu 

If  the  obstruction  be  established  later  in  embryonic  life,  the 
interventricular  sa»ptum  is  usually  foimd  entire,  but  the  inter- 
auricular  saeptum  is  usually  imperfect,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus 
open.  The  stenosis  need  not  necessarily  be  located  at  the  valve 
to  produce  these  effects,  since  narrowing  of  the  conus  on  either 
side,  the  so-called  stenosis  of  the  heart,  acts  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  imperfect  closure  of  the 
sa^ptum  preceded  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  ostiimi  or  of 
the  conus,  or  wliether  it  followed  the  other  lesion.  In  the  light  of 
Kiissmaul's  conclusions,  that  defects  of  development  predisposes 
to  endocarditis,  tlie  former  hypothesis  is  not  unlikely. 

Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  results  from  any  condition 
causing  a  considerable  inequality  in  the  blood-pressure  in  the  two 
auricles  at  the  time  when  it  is  normally  closed.  This  may  be  due 
to  stenosis  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices, 
or  obstruction  at  either  of  the  arterial  ojx^nings  may  secondarily 
influence  the  blood-pressure  in  the  auricles,  and  so  cause  persist- 
ence of  the  foramen.  The  condition  is  often  combined  with  a  de- 
fective interventricular  sa'i)tum,  or  patent  ductus  arteriosus,  for 
the  reason  that  all  these  imperfections  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Patency  of  the  foramen  ovale,  or  rather  an  incomplete  union  of 
the  valve  with  the  ring,  is  by  no  means  always  to  l>e  considered 
a  pathological  condition.  According  to  Koni])erg,  such  a  condi- 
tion exists  in  at  least  half  of  all  cases.  This  may  not  produce 
symptoms,  however,  as  when  the  valvular  tlaj)  is  of  sufficient  size 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  left  auricle  keeps  it  closed  and 
prevents  any  interchange  of  blood. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  persists  as  a  patulous  vessel,  when,  at 
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the  time  it  should  normally  be  obliterated,  the  blood-pressure  in 
the  aorta  and  pulinonarv  artery  is  so  unequal  that  a  current  flows 
through  tlie  ductus  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  in  a  case  of  pul- 
monary stenosis  developing  early  in  fietiil  life,  the  eon  tents  of  the 
right  ventriele^  experien<"ing  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  pul- 
monary orifice,  enter  the  left  chamber  througli  the  imperfect  in- 
terventricular sa'ptum,  and  only  a  diminished  quantity  of  blood 
passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

On  the  other  liantl,  the  aorta  receives  an  increased  amount  of 
blood  on  account  of  the  extra  supply  to  the  left  ventricle  from 
the  right  chamber  tlirmigb  the  inipprf<'ct  strptuuL  Thus  the  ten- 
sion in  the  aorta  is  rendered  higlier  than  that  in  the  pulmo- 
nary arteryj^  and  a  portion  of  blood  passes  into  the  latter  vessel 
tlirough  the  ductus  Botalli.  The  stream  in  the  ductus,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  is  in  this  case  flowing  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  norma!  in  fcctal  life,  which  is  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  aorta. 

IVrsistence  of  the  ductus  may  depend  on  aortic  as  well  as 
juihntmarv  <lt'fcct,  and  may  be  due  to  a  eongenitnl  retluetion  of 
the  calihre  of  the  vessel,  as  in  Fig.  107.  The  extreme  ease  of 
atresia  of  either  artery  necessitates  the  patem-v  of  tbr  du(*tiis  for 
the  carry ing  on  of  the  circulation. 

Etiology,^ — There  lias  been  much  speculalifni  ujmn  the  de- 
termining factors  in  (he  ilevelopment  of  congenital  affections  of 
the  heart,  Fietal  cndrn'arditis  is  quite  generally  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  infe<'tious  diseases  operating  through  the  nuUernal  circu- 
lation. It  has  not  been  at  all  ch*ar  what  influences  leafl  to  the  pro- 
duction of  developmental  anomalies.  Some  have  sought  to  ac- 
count for  these  in  tendency  or  inclination  to  perversion  of  growth 
inipresse<l  upon  the  germ  hy  the  parent,  and  hence  regard  such 
ahnormalities  as  stigixuita  of  degeneracy.*  This  hy|>othesis  is 
based  largely  on  the  fact  that  developmental  defects  of  other  parts 
nf  the  IkkIv  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  congenital  car- 
diac anomalies.     Others,  again,  hold  that  these  abnormalities,  de- 


•  F.  Siriipsion.  in  4.252  autnpsie??  of  the  insane.  fc»ijn<l  ft^neiilriUifiri  of  the  aortic 
Tttlvc  75  tiijjes;  of  the  right  semiliitiHr,  18;  nf  the  mitral,  6;  jiod  of  the  tricuspid. 
2.  It  wa^  eHfwt-ittlly  frequent  in  men,  Supernimiemrv  uml  rmlimenfary  valves 
were  found  very  often.  It  wouhl  be  inten\Hting  to  know  how  t  hese  findings  would 
conipurc  with  tho«ie  from  the  same  numtier  of  necropsies  of  the  sane, 
45 
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velopniental  as  well  as  ondocarclitic,  are  the  result  of  pathogenic 
agencies,  the  differences  in  result  being  determined  by  the  period 
of  fa'tal  life  at  which  these  agencies  work.  This  conclusion  ap- 
pears justified  by  the  results  of  Fere's  experiments. 

This  investigator  found  that  if  eggs  in  the  stage  of  incubation 
were  inoculated  at  a  sufficiently  early  period  with  pathogenic  or- 
ganisms or  their  toxins  errors  of  development  resulted.  This  is 
certainly  a  very  satisfactory  explanation,  and  is  one  that  accords 
with  our  modern  notions  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  most  maladies, 
It  is  more  reasonable  also  than  the  assumption  that  defects  in  the 
septa  are  secondary  to  an  inflammatory  process  that  was  limited 
to  the  orifice  affected,  since,  as  pertinently  suggested  by  Osier, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  inflammation  could  fail  to 
attack  the  whole  heart  at  a  time  when  the  foetus  and  heart  are  so 
diminutive. 

The  reason  for  the  predominance  of  endocarditis  in  the  right 
as  compared  with  the  left  heart  in  utero  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  greater  blood-pressure  within  the  right  chambers.  After 
birth  has  altered  the  course  of  the  blood-stream  by  calling  into  use 
the  vessels  of  the  pulmonic  system,  blood-pressure  becomes  higher 
in  the  left  heart,  and  this  half  now  becomes  relatively  more  liable 
to  inflammatory  processes. 

Symptoms. — The  disorders  now  under  consideration  do  not 
possess  individuality  as  regards  their  clinical  features.  Patency 
of  the  foramen  ovale  even  when  of  considerable  size  does  not  nec- 
essarily ])rechide  the  possibility  of  long  life  and  may  not  give 
rise  to  symptoms.  Duroziez,  cited  by  Gibson,  discovered  such  a 
conditicm  in  a  woman  who  died  of  erysipelas  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six. 

When  not  dependent  upon  pulmonary  stenosis  or  other  valvu- 
lar defect  there  may  even  be  an  absence  of  murmur  or  other  ob- 
jective evidence  of  the  i)atency. 

A  defect  in  the  interventricular  sa^ptum  may  also  fail  to 
manifest  itself  by  subjective  symptoms,  and  there  may  not  be 
even  cyanosis,  which,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  is  ordinarily  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  significant  features  of  congenital  heart- 
disease. 

Stenosis  or  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  or  artery,  on  the 
other  hand,  rarely  fails  to  occasion  grave  circulatory  embarrass- 
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chapter  on  Pulmonary  Stenosis,  denied  having  siiflFered  any  incon- 
venience from  his  cardiac  lesion,  although  this  was  pronounced, 
and  indeed  was  not  aware  of  its  existence  until  informed  of  it  by 
myself.  Even  up  to  the  last  his  symptoms  were  chiefly  attributa- 
ble to  the  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  which  was  secondary  to  his 
valvular  disease. 

Children  who  are  born  with  serious  disorders  of  the  heart 
evince  notable  backwardness  of  development,  both  mental  as  well 
as  bodily.  Their  intellectual  processes  are  sluggish,  and  they 
learn  to  talk  at  a  later  age  than  do  normal  children.  In  stature 
they  are  usually  stunted,  even  dwarfish,  and  they  are  apt  to  pre- 
sent certain  striking  peculiarities  in  appearance.  The  nostrils 
and  lips  are  thick  and  protruding,  and  the  chest  is  more  or  less 
deformed  in  consequence  of  bulging  of  the  praH»ordia.  There  is 
marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes  with  incurvation  of  the 
nails,  so  that  by  German  authors  they  are  likened  to  drum-sticks 
(  Trom  me  Isch  laege  r) . 

The  most  characteristic  feature,  however,  in  persons  with  con- 
genital cardiac  affections  is  cyanosis.  This  morbus  cceruleus  of 
old  authors  is  a  general  but  not  uniform  blueness  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  which  is  sometimes  of  so  deep  a  hue  as 
to  be  actually  purple.  It  is  most  intense  in  those  parts  that  are 
naturally  red — the  lips,  nostrils,  ears,  cheeks,  nails,  elbows,  and 
knees.  It  is  always  intensified  by  exertion  and  during  the  act 
of  coughing. 

The  cyanosis  and  other  visible  circulatory  effects  of  congenital 
cardiac  disease  is  well  exhibited  in  Fig.  106,  which  is  the  copy 
of  a  photograj)!!  taken  of  a  nine-year-old  girl  whom,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Drs.  Houston  and  Breid,  T  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
at  the  Maurice  Porter  Hospital  for  (liiMren.  The  little  patient 
had  been  a  hlue  baby  from  birth,  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
on  account  of  attacks  of  praK'ordial  pain  during  which  she  moaned 
continuously  and  displayed  aigijs  of  great  cardiac  feebleness.  I 
saw  her  in  one  of  these  attacks  and  noted  the  following:  Uniform 
bluish  hue  of  the  surface,  excepting  the  lips  and  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers, which  were  of  a  deep  purple  tint;  pronounced  emaciation  of 
the  extremities,  with  exquisitely  bulbous  tenninal  phalanges;  pro- 
nounced prominence  of  the  cardiac  area  and  distention  of  the 
hepatic  region  as  far  as  the  umbilicus ;  turgescence  of  the  external 
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jugulars;  rupid  and  exti*enielj  tlireiidy  pnlse;  epigastric  piilsa- 
tioii,  but  iiQ  teJeina. 

SuiKirficial  cardiac  d illness  was  greatly  increased  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  dec{>'Seate<l  dulness  was  of  a  quadrangular  outline, 
reaching  fruiii  the  second  costal  cartilage  to  the  seventh  in  the 
median  line,  and  fnini  2  inches  outside  of  right  sternal  tnargin 
nearly  to  the  left  anterior  axillary  line.  Its  great  breadth  at  its 
upper  part  over  the  auricles  was  especially  noticeable.  The  heart- 
sounds  were  very  feeble,  and  over  the  body  of  the  heart  was  a 
scarcely  audible  yet  apparently  systolic  Tiuirmur.  When,  however, 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  i^.of  a  grain  of  morphine,  given  to  re^ 
lieve  the  patient's  distress^  bad  stiniulate<l  rbe  heart  and  enabled 
it  to  partially  empty  its  overdistended  cbanibers,  and  the  little  suf- 
ferer had  grown  quiet,  the  bruit  came  out  lond  and  distinct.  It  was 
then  found  to  have  its  luaximnin  intensity  in  the  third  left  inter- 
space, close  to  the  sternnm,  and  to  possess  a  very  short  [jresystolic 
portion. 

From  the  great  dilatatifin  of  the  aiirieles,  the  position  and 
character  of  the  nnirrnnr  and  evident  signs  of  inij>eded  venous  cir- 
culation, it  was  thought  likely  that  this  was  a  case  of  patent  fora- 
men (jvale,  or  other  sa^ptuni  defect,  but  whether  or  not  with  any 
other  lesion  could  not  be  determined.  The  congenital  nature  of 
the  defect  was  attested  by  the  jihis  percentage  of  ha'mttgl(»liin, 
which  was  115  per  cent,  and  the  ninuber  i»f  red  cells,  whicli  were 
in  the  neigh bourb<x>rl  of  7,000,000. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  cyanosis  is  not  limited  only  to 
congenital  heart-lesions,  since  it  is  also  present  at  times  in  ac- 
quired cardiac  disease.  In  the  latter  cases,  however,  it  is  never  so 
intense. 

Many  attempts  have  Ijcen  made  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
cyanosis,  but  as  yet  none  is  generally  accepted  as  quite  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  l)een  attributed  to  venous  stasis  and  to  deficient 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  apropos  of  this  theory  it  is  stated  by 
Vierordt  that  Moritz  found  the  COj  increase  to  lM?twcen  45  and 
46  per  cent.  Romberg  thinks  the  cyanosis  may  l>e  attributed  to 
the  abnormal  admixture  of  arterial  and  venous  blood*  The  in- 
tensity of  its  hue  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  tlie  capillaries  (Vie- 
rordt), which  takes  place  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ean  be  the 
case  in  those  diseases  in  which  stasis  develops  more  rapidly* 
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Striking  as  is  tlio  tint  of  the  intugiunent,  there  arc  certain 
other  changes  in  the  bhwHl  that  are  still  more  remarkable.  Toe- 
niessen  first  annomiced  that  in  cyanosis,  examination  of  the  blood 
shows  an  increase  in  its  specific  gravity  and  its  corpuscular  in- 
gredients. His  observations  have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by 
niunerous  investigators.  The  sjxKiific  gravity  in  a  boy  of  ten 
years  was  found  by  Banholzer  to  be  1071.8,  while  the  hiemo- 
globin  was  1(50,  the  red  cells  0,44:7,000.  The  white  corpuscles  have 
be(»n  rei>eatedly  ascertained  to  be  as  high  as  1(),000.  In  a  case 
of  congenital  defect  recently  observed  by  me,  haemoglobin  was 
115;  total  red  cells  jwr  centimetre  7,120,000;  total  white  cells 
]x»r  centimetre  10,400. 

Xo  theory  to  explain  this  peculiarity  of  the  blood  is  gener- 
ally accepted,  ^lalassez  appi^ars  to  have  demonstrated  that  the 
blood  of  the  superficial  parts  contains  a  greater  number  of  reil 
ctdls  than  d(H»s  that  of  the  deeper  i)arts,  and  accordingly  Penzoldt 
concludes  this  diflFerence  is  due  to  an  evaiH)ration  of  fluids  at  the 
surface.  This  th(H)ry  of  a  thickening  of  the  blood,  which  Rom- 
lx»rg  mentions  as  having  Ikh^u  established  by  Krehl,  is  objected  to 
by  (iihson,  and  T  think  justly,  on  the  ground  that  the  volume  of 
the  l)l<K»d  would  have  to  Iw  reduced  at  least  a  half  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  nundx^r  of  red  corjmstdes  is  doubled. 

It  has  also  becMi  claimed  that  this  augmentation  in  the  num- 
ber of  coloured  corpuscles  is  a  com]>ensatorv  process  on  the  part 
of  natun^  in  ordc^r  thereby  to  su]>ply  more  oxygen  to  the  tissues, 
and  also  provide  a  more  adequate  means  of  having  the  COo  re- 
moved. (lil)son's  hypothesis  is  so  ingenious  that  it  is  here  quoted 
at  length.  **  In  venous  stasis  the  corpuscles  are  insufliciently  oxy- 
genated, they  cannot  thoroughly  jMTform  their  duties  as  oxygen 
carriers,  and  tli(»v  cannot  yield  so  much  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  It 
must  further  he  renienibenHl  that  in  cyanosis  there  is  l(»ss  metabo- 
lism of  the  tissues,  and  theiefore  less  waste  produced.  In  a  word, 
th(^  functions  of  the  corpuscles  IwMUg  lessened,  the  tear  and  wear 
which  tJK^y  undergo  is  nnluced,  and  the  duration  of  their  indi- 
vidual existence  increased.  The  nund)er  of  the  corpuscles  must 
in  t^lis  way  be  ])ro])ortionately  augmented,  and  this  must  lead  to 
the  numerical  increase,  as  wc^ll  as  to  the  high  percentage  of  ha?mo- 
globin,  until  a  balance  is  struck  between  the  production  and  de- 
struction of  the  blood-corpuscles." 
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In  contrast  to  the  usual  results  of  blood  examinations  in  these 
cases  Ifoiiillo  is  eited  by  Vierordt  as  having  found  a  reduction^ 
the  red  cells  ranging  between  3,500,000  and  4,500^000,  yet  this 
in  no  way  invalidates  the  general  proposition  that  the  eorpuBCU- 
lar  elements  are  increayed  in  eyanoHis.  Finally,  it  should  he 
stated  that  a  similar  thotigh  less  striking  increase  is  observable  in 
cyanosis  in  acquired  heart  disorders. 

Laennee  and  Kokitansky  attributed  to  cyanosis  a  protective 
influence  against  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Their  views  are  erroneous,  however,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  ru!m»mary  Stenosis,  that 
patients  with  this  affection^  in  which  cyanosis  is  particularly 
apt  to  occur,  are  especially  prone  to  tubennilous  disease  of  the 
lungs. 

Atiother  ,s^^n|ltom  in  eases  of  cyanosis  is  coldness  of  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  extremities,  and  tience  these  palients  are  re- 
markably sensitive  to  cool  atmospheres.  They  are  also  very  sub- 
ject to  dyspnrea  and  often  manifest  pronounced  shortness  of 
breath  on  comparatively  trifling  exertion,  as  was  present  in  my 
case;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  s\^nptoni  common  to  all  forms 
of  cardiac  disease  in  the  stage  of  defective  conqiensation.  In 
these  cases,  when  dyspnoea  is  a  marked  feature,  there  is  usually 
evidence  of  considerable  visceral  stasis.  In  congenital  cases,  on 
the  contrary,  breathlessness  is  not  infrequently  pronounced  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  signs  of  engorgement  in  the  various  organs, 
aside  from  the  capillary  <lilatation  emphasized  liy  Vierordt. 

lias  lack  nf  such  vemnis  stasis  an  wciukl  ordinarily  be  ex- 
pected in  cardiac  disorders  of  such  evident  gravity,  is  attributed 
by  Romberg  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  veins  have  been  re- 
quired to  accommodate  themselves  to  their  abnonmil  burden 
iueherlasiuntj).  Nevertheless,  the  deficient  arterial  blood-supply 
and  the  sluggish  return  of  venous  blood  and  the  defective  metab- 
olism lead  to  disturbances  of  functiim  on  the  part  of  the  various 
viscera  more  or  less  severe  and  commensurate  with  heart-power. 
The  variations  in  the  pulse  will  bc^  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  physical  signs  now  to  be  considered. 

Physical  Sig^ns. — Inspt'dion. — This  is  of  special  value 
only  in  the  cases  in  wliich  there  are  cyanosis,  a  dwarfish  appear- 
ance, clubbing  of  the  fingers,  pnecordial  bulging^  and  other  signs 
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of  a  long-standing  circulatory  embarrassment.  In  such  a  case, 
moreover,  there  is  usually  the  history  that  the  patient  "  was  a  blue 
baby."  Scrutiny  of  the  cardiac  area  may  detect  displacement  of 
the  apex  indicative  of  hypertrophy,  but  in  all  this  there  is  noth- 
ing to  attest  the  exact  nature  of  the  lesion.  In  not  severe  cases  of 
congenital  disease,  as  i)ersistence  of  the  ductus  or  patency  of  tho 
foramen  ovale,  there  may  be  nothing  whatever  in  the  patient's 
aspect  to  suggest  the  existence  of  cardiac  mischief. 

Palpation. — Of  the  serious  congenital  defects  which  come  to  a 
clinical  recognition  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  or  conus  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  it  is  in  this  affection  that  palpation 
is  of  8j)ecial  value.  This  usually  detects  a  systolic  thrill  in  the 
second  and  third  left  intercostal  spaces  close  to  the  stermun.  This 
may  be  so  soft  and  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  jwrceptible,  or  so  coarse 
and  strong  as  to  tickle  the  hand.  In  patency  of  the  foramen,  of 
the  duct,  or  even  of  the  interventricular  sivptum,  there  may  be  no 
thrill  unless  asscfciate<l  with  some  obstructive  lesion,  as  just  men- 
tioned. 

For  the  most  part  authors  j)ay  but  little  attention  to  tlie  pulse, 
since  it  is  thought  to  i)osserts  no  distinctive  characters.  It  should, 
however,  Ix^  given  particular  study  in  cases  of  ])ulmonary  steno- 
sis, since,  according  to  Starck  and  Kenvers,  its  volume  assists  in 
determining  the  question  whether  or  not  there  is  closure  of  the 
interventricular  sieptum.  If  the  sieptum  is  jwrfect  the  supply  of 
bl(K>d  to  the  left  heart  is  diminish(»(l,  and  hviiee*  the  pulses  of  the 
u'ppt»r  extremities  are  small.  When,  on  the  contrary,  communica- 
tion exists  lM»tw(»en  the  ventricles,  a  side  channc^l  is  ])rovided  by 
which  the  left  ventricle  r(H*eives  a  large*  supply  <»f  l)loo<l,  and  hence 
the  pulses  are  of  greater  volume.  ('onscHjuc^ntly,  if  in  a  given 
case  of  pulmonary  constriction  the  jMilse  shows  a  degree  of 
strength  and  volume  out  of  proportion  to  what  would  1k»  naturally 
exi)ected,  it  suggests  the  likelihood  of  inc^omplete  closure  of  one  or 
both  of  the  septa. 

Kolisko  is  reported  to  have  stat(»d  that  when  persistence  of 
Botalli's  duct  exists  secondary  to  atn^sia  or  great  narrowing  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  aorta  or  to  congenital  stenosis  of  its  ostium,  the 
pulses  in  the  lower  extremities  are  lar«rer  than  those  in  the  upper. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  arteries  giv(»n  off  from  the  aortic 
arch  receive  an  abnormally  small  volume  of  blood,  whereas  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  blood  pont  up  in  thu  pulmonary  artery  and  intended 
for  the  ai^eending  aorta  tlirongli  the  left  ventricle  is  switched  oflF 
throiigli  the  patent  duet  antl  enters  the  descending  aorta,  thus 
t5Ui>plying  the  lower  extremities  with  a  disproportionate  share  of 
blood. 

Percussion. — As  in  acquired  heart-disease  this  means  of  in- 
vestigation nhoiild  not  l>e  neglected,  since  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tanee  to  discover  possible  moditications  of  cardiac  dulness.  In 
puhnonary  obi?truclir>n  I  be  absolute  and  relative  dulness  are  both 
increased  to  the  right  and  dow^iward  in  consequence  of  the  right- 
ventricle  bypc>rtrnpliy*  In  patent  foramen  ovale  and  a  defective 
ventricular  sicptum  the  cardiac  <nitline  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
creased trnnsversely,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  lesion. 
When  rhc  ventricular  8tvptum  is  incomplete  the  greater  hlood- 
jireasure  in  the  left  ventricle  forces  a  portion  of  the  contents 
through  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  This  cliand>er  be- 
comes surchargedj  and  tends  therefore  to  hyi:>ertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion, which  condition  is  shown  by  increase  of  cardiac  dulness  in 
that  (iirtH'tioiL  xVevcrtlielnss,  in  both  |>utency  of  the  sa*ptuni  and 
foramen  unanstwiated  willi  ntlier  lesions  j)nv*cordial  dulness  may 
in  some  cases  retnain  nocnial 

.1  tisciillaiiotK — This  usmilly  furnishes  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  presence  and  nature  of  these  congenital 
affections  by  the  ilete<'tion  of  r  irnirnuir.  Yet  in  cases  of  8a*ptnm 
defects,  including  of  urmrsr  (be  foramen,  there  nuiy  1m?  no  mur- 
mur of  any  kind.  When  snch  a  bruit  exists,  it  is  usually  a  loud 
systolic  mnrmur  beard  throughout  the  cardiac  area,  particularly 
over  the  l>ase.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  any  area,  as 
are  the  murmurs  of  acquired  valvular  disease;  and  this  fact,  when 
noted,  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  value. 

Robert  ifagnire  tbtjiks  that  the  systolic  bruit  of  a  defective 
ventricular  sieptum  is  most  distinct  over  the  situation  of  the  inter- 
ventricular groove,  and  decreases  in  intensity  as  the  stetho9CO]>e 
recedes  from  this  line  in  either  direction.  As,  however,  the  only 
C4i8e  he  has  reported,  so  far  as  T  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  not 
yet  come  to  a  necropsy,  the  proof  of  his  contention  is  wanting, 
and  although  the  statement  may  appear  plausible^  it  cannot  yet  be 
ao(?ept ed  un  reserved ly. 

Worcester  has  reported  a  case  of  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
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together  witli  a  small  defect  in  the  interventricular  sa^ptum  just 
below  the  right  semilunar  valves,  which  was  discovered  post  mor- 
tem in  a  negro  of  fifty-seven  who  died  of  general  paralysis.  Sev- 
eral years  before  there  was  detected  a  long  loud  systolic  murmur 
audible  over  the  entire  chest.  The  absence  of  symptoms  during 
life  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  served  as  a  soldier 
during  the  civil  war.  The  heart  was  found  only  moderately 
hypertrophied.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  distinctive  of  the  mur- 
mur of  foramen  or  ventricular  siC})tum  patency.  Cabot  s{)eaks 
of  the  quality  of  the  bruit  as  harsh  and  vibrant;  but  there  is  in 
this  statement  nothing  at  all  distinctive.  In  the  case  of  a  boy 
recently  seen  by  me  there  was  a  loud  systolic  murmur  not  trace- 
able to  any  particular  ostium. 

For  a  description  of  tli(»  murmur  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  as 
well  as  the  other  signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
that  subject. 

The  auscultatory  phenonu^na  due  to  {x^rsistence  of  Botalli's 
duct  are  best  described  in  the  narration  of  a  case  I  had  under 
observation  for  sev(Tal  years,  and  which  finally  came  to  necropsy. 
The  patient  was  an  undersized  woman  of  twonty-one  who  suffered 
from  breathlessness  upon  rapid  walking  and  an  uncomfortable 
pounding  of  the  heart.  Her  mother  reported  her  as  having  been 
a  small  delicate  baby,  but  as  not  having  shown  cyanosis  even  dur- 
ing fits  of  crying.  Her  only  illness  had  iK'en  scarlatina  at  the 
age  of  nine.  The  radial  pulses  were  small,  regular,  equal,  and 
in  rate  between  00  and  100.  There  was  no  cyanosis  or  venous 
turgescence.  The.  pnvcordium  was  prominent,  particularly  at  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  but  was  not  pigeon-breasted.  The  apex-beat 
was  in  the  sixth  left  interspace,  2  inch(»s  from  the  sternum,  strong 
and  diffused. 

There  was  a  soft,  not  very  distinct  thrill  in  the  second  and 
third  left  intersj)aces  close  to  the  sternnni,  which  was  not  syn- 
chronous with  either  systole  or  diastole,  but  was  most  pronounced 
at  the  end  of  expiration  and  beginning  of  inspiration.  It  seemed 
to  follow  the  apex-shock  by  a  very  brief  instant,  and  to  run  into 
the  long  pause.  Absolute  cardiac  <hilnoss  was  but  slightly  in- 
creased, whereas  the  relative  apjx^anMl  rather  too  broad.  The 
heart-sounds  were  feeble  and  obscured  hy  a  loud  harsh  murmur 
that  seemed  to  be  systolic  and  audible  throughout  the  entire  prae- 
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cordiu,  hilt;  most  plahily  at  tlie  base,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
lower  angle  of  the  leli  scapula. 

Upon  closer  observation  it  was  peroeived  tliat  at  the  site  of 
the  thrill  the  murnuir  beeame  a  continuous  remitting  roar,  having 
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ita  niaxijntnn  intensity  jnst  after  the  first  sonnd  and  its  niinimnra 
towards  the  end  of  the  long  silence,  but  never  entirely  ceasing. 
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Everywhere  the  quality  of  the  bruit  seemed  to  be  the  same.  The 
lungs,  abdomen,  and  urine  were  negative,  but  the  blood  examina- 
tion showed  a  pronounced  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  ha?mo- 
globin. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  lesion  was  not  clear,  but  was  evi- 
dently congenital.  In  time,  however,  the  affection  was  decided  to 
be  either  patency  of  the  foramen  or  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  As 
compensation  appeared  threatened,  appropriate  treatment  was  in- 
stituted, and  soon  a  satisfactory  degree  of  hypertrophy  became  re- 
established. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  this  patient  ultimately  married 
and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  passing  through  both  pregnancy 
and  labour  without  special  diflSculty.  Unfortunately  she  became 
infected  through  the  carelessness  of  her  nurse,  and  died  of  sep- 
ticaemia in  the  second  week  of  her  puer{>erium. 

The  necropsy  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  who  found  foci 
of  suppuration  in  the  right  kidney  and  liver,  but  no  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  the  cardiac  structures.  The  si>ecimen  is  pre- 
sented in  Fig.  107.  The  left  ventricle  was  concentrically  hyper- 
trophied,  its  wall  measuring  22  millimetres.  The  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle  measured  11  millimetres,  and  was  therefore  also  thicker 
than  normal.  Both  septa  were  complete  and  the  foramen  was  not 
patent.  All  four  sets  of  valves  were  healthy,  but  the  aortic  orifice 
was  so  small  as  to  barely  admit  the  index  finger.  This  was  foimd, 
however,  to  correspond  in  size  to  the  lumen  of  the  artery,  which 
was  abnormally  narrow  throughout.  The  circumference  of  the 
aortic  ring  w^as  43  millimetres;  of  the  aorta,  just  central  to 
branches,  45  millimetres;  at  opening  of  ductus,  43  millimetres; 
and  6  centimetres  beyond,  40  millimetres.  Of  pulmonary  ring, 
55  millimetres;  and  of  pulmonary  artery,  55  millimetres. 

The  ductus  was  patulous,  and  upon  searching  for  the  cause 
of  this  persistence  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  the  isthmus  being 
constricted,  or  the  aortic  arch  smaller  than  the  portion  of  the 
artery  below  the  origin  of  the  duct,  it  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  half 
a  centimetre  wider. 

In  this  case  the  narrowing  of  the  aorta  below  the  origin  of  the 
duct,  slight  as  it  was,  was  yet  sufficient  to  cause  a  portion  of  the 
blood-wave  to  be  diverted  into  the  duct  and  through  it  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  murmur  and  thrill.    The 
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rventriele  hyportr*^pliy  was  secondary  to  the  aortic  narrowing. 
This  wtis  an  instance  of  elilorosis  aortica^  and  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  treatment  had  never  bccni  able  to  restore  the  hirmo- 
globin  to  its  norm  til  percentage, 

I  have  under  observation  at  the  present  time  two  other  pa- 
tientSj  one  a  woman ^  the  otiier  a  young  man,  who  present  aknost 
identical  physical  Higirs  and  who,  I  believe,  are  also  instaneeg  of 
this  i^nine  conu^enital  anonudy. 

DifiigiiosiSr — As  there  are  several  affections  embraced  by 
the  term  Congenital  Canliac  Affections,  it  w^ouhl  be  w^earisome 
and  unnecessary  to  reca|>itubite  the  physical  §i|;ns  by  which  each 
nniy  be  diagnosticuted,  and  beiK*e  the  reader  is  referred  to  what 
is  stated  above  under  the  cniJtion  of  lihifsirtil  signs.  It  only  needs 
to  be  here  stated  that  the  conofenital  nature  of  the  affection  must 
he  determined  hy  the  history  an<l  in  some  cases  by  a  blood  exami- 
nation* If  tliere  is  a  history  of  the  individual  having  been  "a 
bine  baby  ''  or  of  his  having  been  feeble  from  birth  with  evi- 
dence id*  circiihitiiry  emljarrassment  directly  after  birth,  and  if 
the  child's  appearance  corresponds  more  or  less  to  that  described 
undef  ifispectffm,  there  is  strong  likelihood  of  the  cardiac  dis- 
ease being  congenital.  Tn  many  instances  the  parents  are  able  to 
state  that  the  family  drn'tor  tliscovere^l  signs  of  heart-disease  as 
soon  as  the  infant  was  born  or  in  its  earliest  weeks  of  life. 

If  tlie  person  presents  welbmark^d  cyanosis,  and  if  exami- 
nation of  the  Idood  disclnsc^s  the  elianges  previously  described — 
i,  e,,  an  increase  of  luenioglobin  and  red  corpuscles  over  the  nor- 
mal—the diagnosis  uf  a  congenital  defect  can  Ik*  positively  made. 
In  some  cases,  as  of  pulmonary  stenosis,  there  may  be  nothing  to 
prove  conclusively  during  life  whether  the  fliseasc*  is  congenital 
or  acquired.  In  such  a  case,  however^  probabilities  are  always 
in  favour  of  ifs  prenatal  origin,  owing  to  the  great  rarity  of  the 
acquired  form. 

Finally,  in  doubtful  cases  of  fK^rsistence  of  Botalli's  duct,  it 
is  stated  that  by  means  of  the  tluoroscope  a  positive  diagnosis  may 
be  mad(\ 

Prognosis.- — As  stated  in  the  svmptonuitology  of  ]>ersistence 
of  the  fiu^ameu,  this  abnormality  may  occasion  no  sigiis  of  its  pres- 
ence, and  patients  may  reach  an  advanced  age,  and  die  of  some 
intercurrent  affection.     Unassociated  with  an  affection  of  the  pul- 
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iiionic  or  other  orifice,  a  defective  sa^ptuin  veiitriculonim  or  a  patu- 
lous ductus  arteriosus  may  also  in  no  wise  affect  the  prospect  of 
longevity.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  as  regards  pulmonary 
stenosis.  Even  when  the  patient  does  not  succumb  to  the  heart- 
lesion  directly,  he  is  most  likely  to  develop  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs.  In  comparing  the  gravity  of  this  with  other  forms  of  con- 
genital cardiac  disc^ase,  excepting,  of  course,  the  uncomplicated 
sa»ptum  anomalies  just  mentione<l,  Romberg  states  that  up  to  the 
twelfth  year  of  life  affections  of  the  pulmonary  ostium  and  conns 
constitute  three-fifths  of  all  cases,  whereas  after  the  twelfth  year, 
owing  to  the  mortality  of  other  lesions,  these  comprise  four-fifths 
of  the  cases.  Taking  all  forms  of  congenital  cardiac  defects  to- 
gether, he  cites  Stoelker's  figures,  whicli,  condense<l,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Out  of  71)  cases  of  all  kinds,  24  <lied  in  the  first  six  months 
of  life,  42  had  <lied  In^fore  the  end  of  the  first  y(»ar,  ;")<)  before  the 
tenth  year,  an<l  71  ha<l  died  before*  the  twentieth  year  of  life  was 
reached. 

It  shouhl  be  remembere<l,  m<»reov<'r,  that,  acconling  to  Kuss- 
maul,  congenital  disonlers  of  the  lieart  predispose  to  endocarditis. 
In  other  respects  the  prognosis  is  influenced  favourably  or  not  by 
all  those  conditions  of  environment  that  have  been  fully  consid- 
ered in  previous  chapters.  Lastly,  when  compensation  has  once 
begun  to  fail  in  these  cases  there  is  small  prospect  of  much  being 
accomplishe<l  by  treatment. 

Treatment. — As  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, this  must  be  largely  or  wliolly  symptomatic — that  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  indications  of  each  <»nse.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred, therefore,  to  the  discussion  of  tlie  management  of  valvular 
diseases  in  general  for  the  principles  of  treatment. 


SECTION   IV 
CAEDIAO  JOItJEOSES 

SYN. :  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OB^  THE  HEART 


chaptp:r  XXX 

PALPITATION,  TACHYCARDIA,  CARDIAC    PAIN, 
PSEUDO-ANGINA    PECTORIS 

Fattology.^ — There  is  a  class  of  disorders  which  manifest 
theniselves  elinieally  by  a  perverted  action  of  the  heart,  or  by 
pain  and  other  t^eiisations  in  the  cardiac  region,  or  by  a  eonihina- 
tion  of  the  two,  yet  in  which  no  structural  alteration  of  the  organ 
can  he  detected,  Tliey  are  often  spoken  of,  therefore,  as  func- 
tional <lis4in!ers  of  the  lieart.  Objection  is  made  to  this  term  on 
the  e:round  tluit  in  or^iinic  cardiac  discii^e  there  is  a  distnrbanee 
of  fiiiietirm,  and,  strictly  si>eaking,  such  affections  may  also  be  des- 
igaated  functional  derangements.  Furthemiore,  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  absolutely  that  some  as  yet  undiacoverable  alteration  of 
the  structure  of  the  heart  does  not  underlie  or  attend  its  perver- 
sion of  function.  However  logical  such  rens*»ning  may  be,  the 
term  functional  has  been  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  is  generally 
understood  Ijv  the  profession  and  the  laity  to  mean  an  affection 
whicii  is  not  associated  with  demonstrable  structural  lesion.  For 
this  very  reason  it  is  often  advisable  in  speaking  to  the  patient 
or  his  friends  to  designate  the  disturbance  as  funetionab  A  fear 
or  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  gravity  of  the  complaint  may  thus 
be  allayed.  ,  Alrhough  from  force  «»f  habit  I  frequently  speak  of 
these  affections  as  fimetional,  I  yet  prefer  tlie  designation  cardiac 
neuroses,  since  one  cannot  observe  these  eases  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  manifestations  on  the  side  of  the  heart  are 
the  expression  of  a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system. 
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One  may  be  unable  to  detect  any  definite  pathological  lesion 
underlying  this  disturbance  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  some  neurosis  is  responsible  for  the  cardiac 
symptoms.  In  some  instances  the  disorder  of  the  heart's  ac- 
tion jx)ints  to  vagus  influence,  while  in  others  the  accelerator 
nerves  of  the  heart  are  responsible  for  the  manifestations.  The 
exciting  cause  may  or  may  not  be  discoverable,  but  an  attentive 
study  of  the  history  and  close  analysis  of  the  sj^inptoms  during 
and  between  attacks  render  no  other  conclusion  tenable  than  that 
the  cardiac  and  circulatory  phenomena  are  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  some  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  hence 
outside  the  cardio-vascular  apparatus. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  more  in  accord  with  the  pathology  of 
these  cases  to  relegate  these  so-called  cardiac  neuroses  to  the  do- 
main of  neurologj',  where  they  properly  belong ;  but  the  symptoms 
calling  attention  to  the  heart  are  so  often  the  dominant  ones  that 
they  mislead  the  patient  into  the  belief  he  has  heart-disease.  In- 
deed, the  correct  interpretation  of  the  sensations  is  often  puzzling 
to  the  physician,  and  hence  it  is  customary  to  consider  these  cases 
in  works  of  this  kind. 

Romberg  classifies  them  as  neurasthenic,  hysterical,  and  reflex, 
in  accordance  with  the  nervous  disorder  underlying  them.  This 
would  be  well  if  all  cases  belonged  strictly  to  these  categories,  or 
if  the  pathology  of  these  neuroses  was  clearly  understootl.  Such 
is  not  the  case,  an<l  thcTofore  T  prefer  to  <lescril>e  the  various 
manifestations  without  attempting  to  divide  them  according  to 
their  apparent  etiology  into  special  groups. 

Symptoms 

Palpitation — This  is  a  transient  derangement  of  cardiac  ac- 
tion characterized  by  an  increase  in  both  the  frequency  and  force 
of  its  contractions.  Without  warning,  the  heart  suddenly  begins 
to  beat  in  a  more  or  less  disordered  manner.  an<l  to  give  to  the 
individual  the  sensation  of  a  pounding  or  knocking  against  the 
ribs.  Whatever  may  be  the  variations  in  rate  and  rhythm  in  in- 
dividual cases,  it  is  this  subjective  consciousness  of  the  heart's 
action  that  constitutes  the  special  cliaraoteristic  of  an  attack  of 
palpitation,  and  it  appears  to  be  this  feature  which  alarms  the 
patient.     The  heart  may  be  rapid,  120,  130,  or  more,  or  it  may 
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remain  below  100,  |>nt  whatever  its  rate  its  action  is  ^aolent.  In 
the  matter  of  rhvtlmi  also  there  are  differences.  Ordinarily  the 
pulse  is  regular,  but  it  niuy  be  irregular  in  frequency  and  force, 
and  may  be  even  intermittent.  When  this  is  the  case  the  indi- 
vidual in  bkely  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

Eaeli  time  tlie  lieart  intermits,  it  is  announced  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  organ  suddt^nly  falling  or  sinking  in  the  chest;  it  ia 
often  deseribc"d  as  a  *'  sinking  feeling.'*  This  is  snceceded  the 
next  instant  by  a  powerful  throb,  a  sensation  as  if  the  heart  gave 
a  flop  or  jimii>ed  up  into  the  throat,  and  with  this  very  uncom- 
fortable feeling  the  patient  is  apt  to  make  a  sudden  exclamation 
or  outcry,  and  ju^rhaps  quickly  press  the  hand  against  the  prieeor- 
dia,  as  if  trying  to  grasp  the  refractory  organ.  The  heart  may 
then  quiet  down,  or  it  may  race  off  as  madly  as  before.  It  apjieara 
t*>  me  that  in  strictly  neurotic  pt^rsons  without  any  diset>ve rabid 
organic  mischief  it  is  more  eoninion  for  the  hearths  action  at  these 
times  to  be  rapid  and  regular  (tachycardia). 

During  the  attack  uf  palpitation  there  is  often  a  violent  throV 
bing  or  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  tlie  neck  or  in  the  abdominal 
aorta,  or  in  l>oth  situations.  The  band  placed  against  the  pTa^ 
cordinm  readily  appreciates  the  energetic  beating  of  the  organ, 
and  not  infrequently  the  eye  perceives  a  rapid  rising  and  falling 
of  the  cardiac  region.  As  it  is  so  often  expressed  by  tlie  friends, 
"yon  can  see  the  heart  beat  through  the  clothes."  If  the  radial 
pulse  is  examined  during  such  an  attack  or  **  spell  with  the  heart/* 
to  quote  the  popuhir  jdirase,  it  may  be  found  full  and  ipiirk,  or  if 
the  rate  be  extremely  rapid,  small  and  feeble.  Vaso-niotor 
changes  are  also  very  a  fit  to  accompany  the  seizure*  The  face 
flushes  or  pales^  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are 
usually  cold. 

One  of  the  most  typical  exam  pies  of  palpitation  was  presented 
in  a  young  man  who  consulted  me  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  was 
twenty-two  and  an  athlete  of  superb  physique,  standing  6  feet  2i 
inchc^s,  weighing  200  pounds,  and  with  muscles  of  steel.  lie  is 
an  expert  boxer,  and  can  endure  an  arduous  sparring-match  with- 
out palpitation  or  shortness  of  breath.  Two  years  ago  he  passed 
through  an  unusually  severe  typhoid  fever,  from  which  be  made 
a  good  recovery  wnth  the  single  exception  of  sudden  attacks  of 

rapid,  violent  beating  of  the  heart,  that  abnost  invariably  came  on 
4a 
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shortly  after  a  meal.  They  were  accompanied  and  followed  hy  a 
feeling  of  exhaustion,  and  were,  naturally  enough,  very  alarming 
to  both  the  patient  and  his  family.  The  attacks  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  sometimes  daily.  I  examined  the  young  maq  at  that 
time  and  was  unable  to  discover  any  indication  whatever  of  car- 
diac disease. 

The  history  of  a  recent  severe  typhoid  fever  made  me  con- 
sider the  possibility  either  of  an  acute  myocarditis  during  his  ill- 
ness or  of  the  myocardium  having  been  seriously  enfeebled  in  con- 
sequence of  fatty  degeneration,  such  as  has  been  so  well  described 
by  Quain.  But  the  heart's  dulnesi  and  the  heart-sounds  were  nor- 
mal, and  inquiry  elicited  the  statement  that  he  was  able  to  exer- 
cise, indeed  had  but  just  returned  from  a  shooting  trip  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina,  without  experiencing  any  shortness 
of  breath,  vertigo,  or  palpitation.  The  pulse  was  rapid  during 
my  examination,  but  its  volume  and  force  were  excellent.  I  there- 
fore assured  him  that  his  attacks  were  of  a  functional  nature  and 
did  not  indicate  heart-disease. 

His  flesh  at  that  time  was  rather  too  flabbv,  and  he  said  he 
had  been  gaining  weight  ra])idly  since  his  recovery  from  his  fever. 
Minute  inquiry  into  his  habits,  diet,  etc.,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
he  was  eating  enormously  and  altogether  too  much  carbohydrates, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  large  amount  of  water  with 
his  meals.  He  acknowledged  some  feeling  of  being  bloated  after 
eating.  It  was  concluded,  in  the  absence  of  other  etiological  fac- 
tors, that  gastronomic  errors  were  at  the  bottom  of  his  complaint, 
and  he  was  advised  to  cut  out  his  sweets  and  starches,  to  limit  his 
consumption  of  fluids  at  meals,  to  drink  lithia  water  between 
meals,  and  to  begin  his  former  systematic  exercise  both  in  the 
gynmasium  and  out  of  doors. 

This  regime  was  faithfully  carried  out,  with  the  result  that 
his  palpitations  almost  entirely  disappeared.  During  the  follow- 
ing two  years  he  came  to  see  me  twice,  once  a  few  weeks  after  his 
initial  visit,  merely  to  report  progress,  and  the  second  time  to  re- 
ceive an  examination  for  life  insurance,  which  on  my  recommen- 
dation was  granted  him. 

This  past  week,  however,  he  came  again  with  his  father,  who 
said  he  wanted  to  know  how  it  could  bo  that  so  robust  a  young 
man  could  still  have  his  attacks  of  palpitation  without  there  being 
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soinetliiTip  wrong  with  his  heart,  lie  then  explained  that  the  Sun- 
day previous  his  son  was  about  to  start  for  eliiireh  with  his 
mother,  when  all  at  once  he  was  discovered  by  his  father  lying  on 
the  floor  and  liis  heart  boating  so  fast  and  hard  that  it  could  l>e 
seen  through  tlie  clothes.    The  attack  lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  young  man  then  spoke  up  and  said  be  <lid  not  see  any  use 
of  l>eing  concerned  about  the  affair,  as  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
had  brought  the  attack  on.  lie  had  eaten  too  h€*arty  a  breakfast, 
consisting  of  coffee  and  three  pieces  of  German  coffee  cake,  besides 
fried  chicken  and  frnit.  An  examination  was  then  made,  and  a 
more  normal  heart  I  have  never  listened  to.  The  pulse  was 
steady,  regular,  and  80,  standing.  The  apex-heat  w^as  in  the  nor- 
mal situatioiij  aljsolufe  dnlness  was  not  increased,  and  the  rela- 
tive measured  3  inches  to  the  left  and  1  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  The  sounds  were  clear,  of  normal  relative  intensity, 
and  entirely  free  from  murmnrs  of  any  kind. 

It  was  without  hesitati<m,  therefore,  that  the  opinion  expressed 
two  years  previoUHly  was  reiteraU'd.  It  was  not  quite  clear  why 
the*  attacks  should  take  jdace  in  sr>  iK)werfid  and  an  apparently 
perfectly  well  young  man,  but  there  was  certainly  an  etiological 
connection  between  the  attacks  and  indiscretions  in  the  way  of  a 
too  liberal  allowance  of  carbohydrates.  There  was  either  a  tem- 
porary abeyance  of  vagus  control  or  a  stimulation  of  the  acceler- 
ator nerves  of  the  heart.  Whether  this  was  an  instance  of  reflex 
irritation  or  of  some  toxic  inilnnnce  resulting  from  iuiligestion, 
was  not  at  all  clear.  But  it  would  be  ordinarily  classified  as  a 
reflex  cardiac  neorosis. 

In  the  foregoing  case  pran^ordial  pain  or  other  sensations  of 
an  allied  nature  were  never  complained  of.  It  is  quite  common 
for  an  attack  of  palpitation  to  lie  accompanied  by  a  painful  sen- 
sation in  the  reginu  of  tlie  heart  or  fur  the  exaggerated  cardiac 
action  to  follow  the  pain.  At  other  times  the  patient  may  com- 
plain of  the  heart's  pulsations  as  puiufuL  In  still  other  cases  the 
chief  complaint  is  of  an  indescribable  feeling  of  distress  or  dis- 
comfort **  at  the  heart./*  which  is  usually  but  not  invariably  at- 
tended or  succeeded  by  palpitation.  Sncli  symptoms  are  frequent 
in  individuals  who  are  hysterical.  This  class  of  eases  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  example: 

A  physician,  aged  tw^nty-four,  height  C  feet  1  inch,  weight 
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156  pounds,  gave  a  history  of  "  heart-weakness  "  for  a  year.  His 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  all  living  and  in  good  health 
and  free  from  neurotic  tendency,  so  far  as  the  patient  knew. 
With  exception  of  measles  in  childhood  he  had  never  been  ill, 
and  he  denied  venereal  disease  or  sexual  excess,  and  did  not  use 
tobacco,  alcohol,  or  narcotics. 

During  the  summer  of  1899  he  had  been  particularly  hard 
worked  in  his  profession,  and  comix^lled  to  lose  much  sleep.  In 
November  he  suddenly  developed  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart  that  were  speedily  followed  by  accelerated  forcible  beat- 
ing of  the  organ.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  throb  of  the  heart 
produced  pain  just  below  the  left  nipple.  These  attacks  were  pre- 
cipitated by  exertion,  such  as  walking,  or  even  a  long  drive  into 
the  country.  After  they  had  endured  for  about  ten  days  he  be- 
came so  bad  that  he  used  to  faint  away  during  his  attacks,  and  ho 
remained  unconscious  for  an  hour  or  more  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
revive  him. 

This  statement  made  me  suspicious  that  the  so-called  sjTicope 
was  not  in  reality  a  true  fainting  fit,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  be- 
came absolutely  insensible  to  his  surroundings,  or  whether  or  not 
he  knew  in  a  dim  way  what  was  being  done  to  him.  lie  then 
replied  that  he  believed  he  was  vaguely  conscious  of  his  surround- 
ings at  those  times. 

These  attacks  recurred  for  about  four  months,  and  were  finally 
cured  by  the  taking  of  j  of  a  grain  of  codeine  4  times  daily  dur- 
ing three  we(»ks.  The  drug  then  had  to  be  discontinued  because 
of  the  obstinate  constii>ation  it  (X'casioned.  During  those  four 
months  he  was  much  troubled  by  insonmia.  Since  April,  1900, 
his  condition  had  improved  somewhat,  Init  at  the  date  of  his  ex- 
aminaticm  by  me,  October,  1900,  he  was  still  unable  to  endure 
exertion  because  of  the  palpitation  it  evoked. 

The  young  man  was  a  blond,  evidently  highly  nervous  and 
not  strong,  since  he  lolhnl  on  the  lounge  in  my  office,  as  though  too 
weak  to  sit  up.  His  hands  were  cold  and  moist,  and  his  arm  trem- 
bled whih^  the  pulse  was  being  examined.  This  was  full,  tense, 
regular,  and  varied  from  105  to  110.  The  ai)ex-l)eat  was  in  the 
fifth  loft  interspace  well  inside  the  nipple,  and  the  strong,  rather 
broad  shock  was  accompanied  by  a  coarse  thrill.  Absolute  and 
relative  cardiac  dulness  were  normal,   the  latter   measuring   3 
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inches  to  the  left  of  the  sternal  margin  and  1  inch  outside  the 
right  sternal  border. 

The  first  sound  at  the  apex  was  partially  obscured  by  a  rough 
vibrant  murmur  of  whizzing  quality,  wliich  was  loudest  in  the 
ereet  position,  disappeared  in  the  right  lateral  decubitus,  and  was 
scarcely  audible  when  tlie  patient  lay  on  his  left  side.  It  was 
increased  in  intensity  at  the  end  of  deep  inspiration  and  grew 
almost  inaudible  at  the  close  of  expiration.  The  second  puhnonic 
sound  was  not  accentuated. 

The  liver  was  not  palpable  and  its  dulness  did  not  pass  below 
the  inferior  costal  niargiuj  right  ni|>ple-line.  The  abdomen  was 
negative.  The  patient  repurteil  liis  urine  as  negative,  ermtaining 
neither  albumin  nor  sugar*  He  was  not  conaeious  of  indigestion^ 
and  the  bowels  were  nnt  constipated. 

The  diagnosis  was  made  of  a  eardiac  neurosis  with  an  acci- 
dental murmur  and  palpitation. 

The  patient  was  advised  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  South, 
where  he  con  Id  be  in  the  ripen  air,  to  take  moderate,  regular  exer- 
cise, and  endeavour  to  build  up  his  nervous  system,  and  to  sebool 
himself  to  regard  his  malady  as  not  organic.  In  the  way  of 
medication  he  was  advised  to  tmke  strychnine^  give  up  the  use  of 
digitalis  and  allietl  heart  tonics.  Up  to  the  present  writing  t  have 
had  no  further  re^iort  from  this  case. 

This  patient  illustrated  another  feature  of  hysterical  ratients 
with  disordered  heart  action.  He  deelare<l  he  was  always  eon- 
scions  of  its  pidsations,  and  euuld  tell  how  it  was  beating  withant 
having  to  feel  his  pulse.  To  test  him  in  this  matter  I  took  hold 
of  the  wrist  and  ccuinted  the  pulse,  and  then  told  him  to  count 
aloud  his  heart-beats.  In  this  he  utterly  failed,  and  I  bc?came  con- 
vinced that  his  sensations  were  imaginary.  This  is  not  always 
the  ease^  however,  for  in  some  instances  the  cardiac  action  is  suffi- 
ciently exaggerated  to  be  pereeiveil  by  the  patient.  Sometimes, 
tmn,  when  the  pulse-tension  is  high  the  individual  can  perceive 
pulsations  in  the  extremities. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  imagination  and  the  readiness 
with  which  an  attack  of  palpitation  can  be  elicited  by  trivial 
causes  are  illustrated  by  the  following  case; 

A  law  student.  age<l  tAventy-four,  S4night  advice  because  of 
palpitations  since  the  age  of  fourteen*    Family  history  was  nega- 
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tive,  and  the  patient  had  not  siifTered  from  any  acute  disease  that 
might  have  led  to  endocarditis  or  j)ericarditis.  He  thought  his 
trouble  with  his  heart  dated  from  his  study  of  physiology  in 
school,  when  he  observed  that  his  pulse  was  too  rapid. 

At  aU  events,  from  that  time  on  he  has  been  subject  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  violent,  rapid  beating  of  the  heart,  and  has  been 
told  repeatedly  that  he  had  heart-disease.  He  is  greatly  fright- 
ened by  his  attacks,  which  often  come  on  without  apparent  cause 
or  when  fatigued  by  study,  during  unwonted  exercise  and  excite- 
ment, or  even  too  close  application  to  his  books.  He  is  greatly 
troubled  with  flatulence,  and  this  often  sets  the  heart  to  palpi- 
tating. During  an  attack  he  is  exhausted,  alarmed,  and  notices 
particularly  a  violent  beating  in  the  stomach.  Pollutions  occur 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  and  are  followed  next  day  by  extreme 
weariness,  nervousness,  and  liability  to  his  palpitations. 

Examination  showed  him  to  be  a  tall,  slender  man  with  thin 
chest  and  broad  intercostal  spaces.  The  abdomen  was  thin,  rather 
scaphoid  when  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  and  the  abdominal  aorta 
pulsated  visibly.  There  was  gurgling  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  but  no  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  and  no  demonstrable 
enteroptosis.  The  pulse  was  full,  soft,  rai)id,  and  regular.  The 
action  of  the  heart  was  excited  and  abnormally  forcible,  and  the 
cervical  arteries  pulsated  strongly. 

The  apex-beat  was  in  the  normal  position,  cardiac  dulness  was 
not  increased,  and  the  sounds  were  clear,  but  tcH)  ringing.  No 
murmurs  could  be  detected.  During  the  examination  the  patient 
became  very  nervous  and  exhibited  a  fine  tremor,  the  hands  being 
warm  and  moist. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  his  fancied  heart- 
disease,  and  he  was  emphatically  assured  that  his  trouble  was  a 
neurosis  and  that  ho  need  ap]>rehend  no  danger  from  his  attacks. 
It  was  concluded  also  that  in  this  cast*  thc^re  was  a  reflex  element, 
and  thai  the  cause  of  his  palpitations  lay  in  such  an  excitability 
of  the  cardiac  accelerator  nerves  that  they  were  sensitive  to  con- 
ditions which  would  be  wholly  inadecpiate  to  arouse  them  in  a 
normal  individual.  The  chronicity  of  the  aflFection  made  prog- 
nosis rather  unfavourable. 

So  much  suflFering  was  caused  by  the  pollutions  that  the  ure- 
thra was  explored,  resulting  in  the  detection  of  nothing  more  than 
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hjperspsthesia  of  its  posterior  portion.  Local  treatment  was  in- 
stituted by  the  s|)Ociali8t  to  whom  the  patient  was  referred,  hut 
with  no  appreciable  effect  on  his  attacks  of  palpitation* 

The  following  extreinoly  instructive  case  exemplifies  the  as- 
sociation of  a  veritable  phobia  with  a  distinct  hysterical  element 
and  a  reflex  irritation^  or  at  all  events  an  imaginary  reflex  irrita- 
tion: 

The  patient  was  a  German- American,  married,  aged  twenty- 
six,  of  medium  height  and  weiglit.  She  sought  medical  aid  be- 
cause of  ^*  weakness,  palpitation,  and  sinking  spells,"  Her  fam- 
ily history  was  negative,  excepting  that  her  mother  and  sisters 
were  nervous.  The  patient  was  doubtful  concerning  her  having 
had  the  ordinary  diseases  of  childhood,  but  denied  rheumatism  or 
other  illness  of  an  acute  or  infections  nature.  Said  she  had  had 
stuinach  trouble  and  Ijcen  ner\^oiis  all  her  life,  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  had  heart-trouble  that  came  from  her  stomach  and  persisted 
about  a  year.  From  that  attack  she  recovered  without  treatment, 
and  she  remained  well  with  exception  of  nervousness  until  two  or 
three  years  before  marriage,  at  which  time  she  had  some  nervous 
trouble  that  lasted  a  year  and  a  half. 

During  her  pregnancy  she  suffered  much  with  her  heart  and 
stomach.  The  confinement  was  difficult,  necessitating  the  admin- 
istration of  chloroform  and  delivery  with  forceps.  She  thought 
the  chloroform  weakened  her  heart  very  n»uch,  and  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  nurse  her  baby.  That  was  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  and  ever  since  she  has  been  a  nervous  wreck. 

She  has  **  heart  attacks  '*  from  exercise,  excitement,  and  after 
eating.  These  have  been  much  worse  the  last  four  months  in 
spite  of  treatment,  and  last  week  came  as  often  as  twice  a  day. 
Excitement,  as  from  anger  or  domestic  wrangles,  which  unfortu- 
nately are  too  frequent,  at  once  give  her  a  sinking  spell,  and  she 
lies  exhausted  for  hours,  her  heart.  l>eating  very  rapidly  at  such 
times,  occasionally  as  nuieh  as  160  a  minute,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling paroxysmal  tachycardia.  At  times  the"  taking  of  some 
article  of  food  or  a  remedy  which  disagrees  with  her  stomach  will 
instantly  produce  palpitation  with  extreme  exhaust  inn »  At  these 
times  she  is  alarmed,  but  is  speedily  quieted  and  her  pulse  slows 
dowTi  upon  the  arrival  of  a  physician.  She  thinks  she  has  been 
relieved  a  little  by  atrophanthns,  and  has  very  strong  notions  re- 
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garding  the  effect  on  her  of  certain  medicaments — e.  g.,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  twice  gave  her  a  violent  and  prolonged 
attack  of  palpitation. 

Her  symptoms  are  always  more  likely  to  occur  about  ten  days 
before  menstruation,  but  when  the  menses  have  become  estab- 
lished, her  heart  is  more  quiet  and  she  feels  better.  Attacks  are 
also  very  apt  to  follow  looseness  of  the  bowels,  and  conversely  are 
not  so  easily  called  forth  when  she  is  constipated.  Ever  since 
the  birth  of  her  child  she  has  been  subject  to  the  appearance  on 
her  extremities  of  "  spots  that  look  just  like  bruises,  are  dark  red, 
gradually  grow  yellowish  and  fade  away.''  Of  late  she  has  eaten 
only  beef  and  wine,  because  anything  else  produced  gas  on  the 
stomach  and  the  attacks  of  palpitation  and  sinking  spells. 

She  notices  some  shortness  of  breath  on  fast  walking  and  as- 
cending stairs ;  has  appetite,  and  could  eat  if  her  stomach  would 
let  her,  and  after  eating  her  stomach  feels  heavy.  The  bowel 
movements  are  irregular,  but  menses  are  regular,  lasting  two  days. 
Her  sleep  is  disturbed  by  palpitation,  and  she  nearly  always  feels 
dizzy.  During  the  rapid  heart's  action  she  notices  pulsation  in 
the  carotids  and  in  the  stomach,  and  she  has  a  feeling  as  if  her 
lungs  filled  up  with  blood,  her  face,  feet,  and  hands  are  cold,  and 
she  feels  also  as  if  she  could  not  breathe. 

The  attacks  persist  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  and  are 
not  followed  by  a  flow  of  co])iou8  pale  urine.  In  a  word,  there  is, 
excepting  severe  pain,  scarcely  a  sensation  connected  with  the 
heart  of  which  this  highly  neurotic  and  imaginative  woman  does 
not  complain.  It  is  apparent  that  she  is  only  too  glad  and  ready 
to  talk  and  dilate  upon  her  symptoms.  She  is  sure  she  is  going 
to  die  in  one  of  her  attacks. 

Physical  examination  showed  pulse  106,  small,  regular,  but 
not  of  noticeably  low  tension,  and  carotids  throbbed  slightly. 
Apex-beat  was  in  fifth  left  interspace,  3^  inches  from  midsternal 
line,  and  accompanied  by  a  slight  thrill,  which  disappeared  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  although  the  apex-shock  l>ecame  more  defined. 
Relative  cardiac  dulness  reached  from  1  inch  to  right  of  sternum 
to  3^  inches  to  the  left  of  that  bone.  The  first  sound  was  accom- 
pained  by  a  faint,  short,  high-pitched  systolic  whiff,  which  was  of 
limited  transmission  upward  and  to  right  and  was  slightly  louder 
at   end   of   inspiration — and   both   pulmonic   and   aortic   second 
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soumls  seemed  aecentoated.  In  the  standing  position  the  abdomen 
bulged  relatively  too  much  below  and  was  too  flat  alwve  the  urn- 
bilieus.  The  right  kidney  descended  to  a  little  below  the  costal 
areh,  but  cuiild  not  be  grasped.  The  liver  could  not  be  made  out 
as  having  dropped  downward.  Gastric  tympany  reached  3  inches 
below  and  1  inch  too  far  to  right  of  the  iirabilicusj  and  there  was 
splashing.  The  abdominal  aorta  pulsated  with  abnormal  force, 
but  could  not  be  distinctly  palputCHh  The  abdominal  viscera 
evidently  dragged  somewhat  upon  their  supports,  and  gas- 
troptosis  was  undoubtedly  present.  The  pelvic  organs  were  nega- 
tive. The  Inngs  were  negative,  and  there  was  no  axlema  about 
the  ankles. 

A  week  gubsequently,  after  having  been  limited  to  two  meals 
a  daVj  and  having  enjoyed  a  week  of  immunity  {rum  her  attacks, 
her  heart's  action  was  found  slow  but  somewhat  irregular  in  fre- 
quency. The  apex-thrill  previously  noted  was  discovered  to  be  a 
short  but  very  distinct  presystolic  one,  and  the  first  sound  was 
nnmistakably  thumping.  IT] urn  the  patient  assuming  the  recum- 
bent posture  tlie  second  sound,  exactly  at  the  seat  of  apex,  was 
doubled  and  a  low-pitched  short  murmur  accompanied  the  first 
sound.  T  was  thenfore  fcjrced  to  conclude  that  this  patient  had 
mitral  stenosis.  Nevertheless,  her  symptoms  were  those  of  a  car- 
diac neurosis  rather  than  of  an  organic  lesion. 

She  was  sent  to  a  well-known  neurologist,  who  reported  that, 
although  distinct  hysterical  stigmata  were  not  diseoverable,  he 
yet  iKdievrnl  there  was  an  liystericiil  element  in  the  case.  In  addi* 
tion,  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  howels  had  uuich  to  do  with  the  production  of  her 
attacks.  At  one  time  they  would  follow  an  indigestible  meal  or 
a  relaxation  of  the  bowels  sufficient  to  merit  the  term  of  diarrhcea, 
at  another  some  emotional  disturbance,  as  a  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band or  an  ungratified  sexual  desire — in  short,  a  considerable 
variety  of  disturbing  causes. 

This  case  gave  me  endless  trouble  and  perplexity,  imtil  at 
last,  acting  on  a  hint  furnished  by  her  statements  concerning  the 
etiological  influence  of  diarrhrra,  T  prescribed  a  combination  of 
astringents  which  kept  her  bowel  soTuewhat  constipated^  She  then 
beeame  more  and  more  free  from  lier  fearful  attacks,  and  with  in- 
creasing freedom  from  them  regained  a  measure  of  confidence,  so 
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that  at  the  present  writing,  1901,  I  have  not  seen  her  for  nearly 
two  months. 

AuffUitf  1902,  hearfi  action  being  quiet,  there  wu  entire  dbience  of  cardiac 
fnurmur$j  and  the  organ  imm  to  M  appearance$  free  from  dieecue.  The  preeyetolic 
murmur  and  doubling  of  9eoond  rnund  abote  noted  muet  thertfore  hate  been  qf  acci^ 
dental  origin  and  in  eome  way  due  to  the  disturbed  cardiac  rhythm, 

A  clergj'man's  widow,  German,  consulted  me  because  she  was 
sure  something  was  wrong  with  her  heart,  and  she  feared  she  was 
suffering  from  the  disease  her  husband  died  of.  This  was  Graves's 
disease,  the  man  having  been  frequently  seen  by  me  during  his 
life  and  final  illness.  For  two  years  after  his  death  she  remained 
in  her  usual  health,  but  about  a  year  ago  she  began  to  suffer  from 
"  spells  with  her  heart,"  which  were  brought  on  by  excitement, 
and  sometimes,  she  thought,  by  the  taking  of  food  that  did  not 
agree  with  her  stomach,  for  with  the  eructation  of  gas  the  palpi- 
tation began.  At  still  other  times  the  attacks  came  on  without 
any  apparent  cause. 

The  action  of  the  heart  was  likened  to  "  rope  jumping."  She 
feels  a  "  clutch  at  the  heart,"  then  her  heart  begins,  and  the  next 
moment  she  is  "  entirely  gone,"  the  face  being  "  deathly  pale  and 
the  hands  cold  as  ice."  Nothing  relieves  her  so  quickly  as  a  little 
brandy.  Last  week  she  had  two  attacks.  She  said  she  often 
noticed  a  gurgling  in  the  left  side  of  her  abdomen,  and  this  gave 
her  much  uneasiness.  Her  appetite  was  poor,  and  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  coffee  four  or  five  times  a  day.  She  was  con- 
stipated, but  her  menses  w^ere  regular.  Her  account  of  her  com- 
plaint was  not  that  of  a  neurasthenic,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
her  symptoms  or  ap|)earance  to  suggest  that  she  belonged  to  that 
class  of  sufferers.  Neither  was  there  any  history  of  neurotic  dis- 
turbances in  her  family. 

She  was  thirty  years  of  age,  rather  spare,  and  of  medium 
height.  There  was  no  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  no  tremor,  no 
perspirations,  no  enlargement  of  the  thyroid — in  short,  no  indica- 
tion of  Graves's  disease.  The  pulse  was  90,  equal,  regular,  and  of 
fair  tension.  The  apex-lx^at  was  in  the  normal  situation,  cardiac 
dulness  was  normal,  and  the  heart-sounds  were  normal  excepting, 
perhaps,  that  the  first  was  rather  too  ringing.  There  were  no 
murmurs.  The  lungs  were  negative  also.  Within  the  abdomen 
was  the  interesting  finding  that  accounted  for  her  gurgling.     The 
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alKloininal  walls  were  relaxed,  depending  l>agllke  and  bulging  in 
thi*  livpogastriunij  while  tlic  epigastric  region  was  too  flat.  An 
iniliiitinet  s;plai^liing  was  elicited,  and  guBtrii:  tympany  extended 
well  down  into  the  pelvis,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  the  median  line.  It  began  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  instead  of 
the  seventli  costal  cartilage,  and  was  too  long  vertically  in  propor- 
tion to  its  lateral  dimensions.  The  kidneys  and  other  viscera 
could  not  be  made  out  as  prolapsed.     She  hx»ked  aniemic. 

Here,  then,  was  an  individual  whose  organs  w^ere  apparently 
normal  with  exception  of  the  stomach,  which  was  prolapsed  but 
not  dilated,  ^o  other  condition  could  be  discovered  to  account 
for  her  palpitations,  and  aeeordingly  she  was  told  that  the  attacks 
were  probably  due  to  the  gastric  disorder,  perhaps  intensified  by 
the  undue  use  of  coffee.  She  was  emphatieally  assured  that  her 
attacks  were  not  dangerous  and  was  ordered'  to  secure  an  abdom- 
inal supporter*  and  so  adjust  her  clothing  as  to  avoid  the  dragging 
of  her  skirts  upon  the  abdominal  parietes  and  pressure  upon  her 
stoniaeh. 

Slie  was  given  tincture  of  uux  vomica  before  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  essence  of  pepsin  after  meals.  For  the  attack  of 
palpitation  with  pallor  of  face  and  coldness  of  the  extremities  she 
was  given  tablets  of  nifroglycerin.  Coffee  was  forbidden,  and  in- 
struct  ions  were  given  regartling  a  simple  and  nourishing  diet.  At 
present  writing  the  symptoms  still  persist,  but  are  less  severe. 

Tachycardia. — The  physician  is  fretpiently  called  on  to  treat 
cases  uf  habitually  rapid  heart's  action,  which  are  so  annoying  to 
the  patient  by  reason  of  his  subjective  consciousness  of  the  same 
that  tliey  may  l>e  said  to  be  a  persistent  palpitation.  In  many  in- 
stancoH  this  is  the  exaggerated  cardiac  action  of  Uraves's  disease, 
yet  it  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  that  it  brings  the  patient  to  the 
doctor  in  the  belief  that  the  heart  is  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble. 
As  exophtluilniif  goitre  is  a  ilisorder  of  the  nervous  system  instead 
of  the  heart,  it  will  not  receive  s]x*cial  consideration  in  this  work. 
There  is  another  class  of  cases,  however,  whicli  likewise  present 
tachycardia  and  attacks  of  palpitation  as  their  main  symptoms, 
and  which  because  sometimes  associated  with  thyroid  enlargement 
w*ould  seem  tv  be  incomplete  forms  of  Graves's  disease.  The  indi- 
viduals are  highly  nervtms,  easily  agitated,  manifest  more  or  leas 
tremor,  and  in  some  instances  have  a  warm  unduly  perspiring 
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skin.  They  do  not  ahow  exophthalmos,  and  if  groitre  is  not  pres- 
ent, it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  whether  they  belong  to 
the  category  of  exophtljahiiie  gtiitre  or  not.  Moat,  if  not  all,  the 
caseii  I  Juive  seen  have  Ikh  n  in  women,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  below 
the  age  of  forty» 

T  have  frer^uently  discovered  enteroptosis  in  these  persons,  and 
I  am  not  al>lo  to  escape  the  conviction  that  them  is  j^ome  intimate 
etiological  connection  between  this  concliti«ai  and  tliat  of  the  nerv- 
ous gysteni.  In  some  there  has  been  evidence  of  moderate  cardiac 
h^'pertrophy  and  in  others,  not 

This  form  of  cardiac  neurosis,  as  it  may  not  inaptly  be  termed, 
was  well  illustrated  by  tlie  case  of  a  married  wonian  of  twenty- 
seven  who  came  fur  treatment  on  account  itf  symptoms  that  made 
her  fear  heart-diseaHc.  One  jiister  had  die<l  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  I  nuty  i^ay,  in  passing,  that 
in  my  cases  I  have  been  struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  a 
hifcstory  of  consumption  in  some  near  relative  has  been  obtained. 
The  patient  hml  imt  been  in  her  provitmsly  good  health  since  her 
last  continenu'nt,  two  and  a  half  years  before* .  Her  home  was  in  a 
remote  suburb  in  a  lonely  situation,  and  as  night  approached  and 
her  husband  did  not  return  she  regidarly  grew  nervous  and  appre- 
hensive. She  had  lost  weight,  and  for  a  considerable  time  had 
noticed  that  her  heart  lieat  t(M>  fast.  Kecenlly  it  had  taken  to 
giving  a  "  flop,*'  and  every  time  this  occurred  it  threw  her  into 
a  stato  nf  alarm  and  agitation.  Her  neck  bad  grown  full,  but  she 
had  given  this  no  attention  in  comparison  with  the  action  of  her 
heart.  She  was  a  hearty  feeder,  and  all  her  functions  appeared  to 
\*e  normab  Physical  examination  showed  pronounced  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid,  which  was  firm  and  without  thrilh  There 
was  no  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  but  tliore  was  a  fine  tremor 
and  the  pulse  was  so  rapid,  in  consequence  of  extreme  nervous  agi- 
tation, that  no  attempt  \vas  made  to  count  it.  Cardiac  impulse 
was  exaggerated,  but  the  area  of  dnlness  was  not  demonstrably 
increased,  and  the  sounds  were  clear,  ringing,  and  free  from  mur- 
murs.  The  luugs  were  negative  and  there  was  no  enteroptosis. 
The  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  inccmiplete  exopbtbalmic  goitre, 
and  a  guarded  prognosis  was  expressed.  The  patient  was  assured 
that  she  had  no  heart-disease,  and  I  observed  that  this  assurance 
at  once  favourably  influenced  the  heart's  action  and  nen^ouaness. 
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In  eoncliisionj  it  may  be  stated  that  under  the  prolonged  use 
of  iodine  to  the  neck  and  internal  medication  addressed  to  relief 
of  symptoms  and  improvement  of  digestion  and  general  health, 
this  patient  ultimately  made  a  complete  recovery,  the  thyroid 
becoming  of  normal  size  and  the  tachycardia  dif=iappearing  en- 
tirely. There  was  evidently  a  neurosis  in  this  ease,  as  shown  by 
the  powerful  domination  of  her  emotions  over  the  aetion  of  her 
heart.  Whether  there  was  any  direct  ccinneetion  between  the  thy- 
roid enlargement  and  the  taehyeardia  and  jmlpitalions  I  am  not 
able  to  say,  but  her  nervousness  certainly  disajvpoared  pari  passu 
with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  gland.  NeverthelesSj  her 
pnlse-rate  was  invariably  influenced  by  the  state  of  her  digestion 
and  elimination, 

I  recall  another  ease  of  rapid  and  pounding  cardiac  aetion 
in  a  female  who  presented  fine  tremor  of  the  extremities,  but  no 
other  signs  of  Graves's  disease,  and  who  was  ultimately  found  to 
be  pregnant  at  the  time.  As  she  was  positive  that  her  symptoms 
had  first  attracted  hi*r  notice  after  the  cessation  of  her  menses, 
and  the  heart's  aetion  quieted  clown  somewhat  as  the  pregnancy 
advanced,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  the  connec- 
tion, if  any,  was  between  the  twu  conditions.  This  patient  was 
unmistakably  neurotic,  as  shown  by  both  her  family  and  personal 
history.  Whi'ther  sncli  eases  are  instances  of  incipient  or  incom- 
plete Graves^s  disease  or  not,  they  are  instances  of  cardiac  neuro- 
813  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  cfmeerned. 

The  foregoing  cases  present  some  of  the  symptomatology  of 
heart-neuroses  so  graphically  that  it  was  thought  best  to  intro- 
duce them  before  considering  the  etiology,  altlifiugh  in  so  doing 
the  general  plan  of  this  work  is  departed  from.  It  is  believed 
they  will  throw  s«:>me  light  on  the  causation  of  some  of  the  mogit 
common  manifi'statitms  of  functional  cardiac  disordei's.  As  there 
ia  no  demonstrable  alteration  in  tlie  structure  of  the  refractory 
organ  in  typical  cases,  there  is  no  morliid  anatomy  to  be  described. 
If  a  valvular  lesion  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  found  in  a  person 
displaying  the  synjptums  of  neurotic  disturbance  of  cardiac  ac- 
tionj  a  combination  which  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  the  anatomico- 
pathological  changes  on  the  part  of  the  heart  are  not  to  he  re- 
garded as  dependent  ujion  the  neurosis.  There  may  be  an  etiologi- 
cal connection  in  so  far  as  the  organic  heart-lesion  may,  through 
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its  influence  over  metabolism,  aid  in  the  development  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  neurosis  and  may  help  to  explain  the  ease  with 
which  the  heart's  action  is  perturbed.  It  may  also  be  claimed  that 
the  palpitation  and  tachycardia  induce  the  dilatation ;  but  in  my 
experience  these  cases  do  not  display  permanent  cardiac  enlarge- 
ment to  an  extent  that  calls  for  treatment. 

As  previously  stated,  the  pathology  of  palpitatian  is  obscure.  It 
is  argued  that  it  may  be  due  to  loss  of  vagus  control,  which  allows 
the  accelerator  to  gain  the  ascendency,  or  that  there  may  be  stimu- 
lation of  this  latter  independent  of  an  abeyance  of  the  inhibitory 
apparatus.  Again,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  there  may  not  exist 
some  histological  change  in  the  heart  structures  or  nerve-centres 
which  may  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  the  action  of  the 
heart  becomes  disturbed  under  conditions  that  are  inoperable  in 
the  healthy  individual.  As  Romberg  says,  arteriosclerosis  some- 
times develops  in  neurasthenics  at  an  unusually  early  period  of 
life;  and  who  can  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  connection  be- 
tween this  fact  and  the  cardiac  manifestations?  These  are  mat- 
ters of  speculation  purely,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge we  must  content  ourselves  with  8j)eculation  and  theory. 

Cardiac  Fain. — This  is  another  exceedingly  frequent  symptom 
in  neurotic  patients  who  suffer  from  fancied  disease  of  the  heart. 
It  possesses  no  uniformity  in  intensity  or  character,  being  in  one 
case  sharp  and  darting,  in  another  dull  and  continuous.  Its  one 
feature,  common  to  all,  is  its  location  in  the  heart-region,  usually 
in  close  proximity  to  the  left  nipple.  It  is  sometimes  intensified 
or  even  evoked  l)y  exercise — e.  g.,  sweeping,  which  calls  into  use 
the  muscles  of  that  portion  of  the  chest.  In  some  instances  it 
seems  to  be  influenced,  in  part  at  least,  l)y  atmospheric  conditions. 
Very  frequently  this  pain  is  assfwiated  with  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
or  oppression  in  tlie  prax*ordia,  whicli,  because  it  occasions  a  vague 
feeling  of  appreliension,  is  by  the  Germans  called  herz  angsty  or 
anxiety  of  the  heart. 

This  sensation  may  be  wholly  independent  of  any  demon- 
strable change  in  the  heart  action,  but  is  apt  to  be  attended  by 
palpitation,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  other  indications 
of  vaso-niotor  disturbance.  As  stated,  it  may  accompany,  but  as 
a  rule  it  seems  to  replace,  actual  ])ain.  Whatever  the  exact  char- 
acters of  this  pra'cordial  feeling,  it  is  very  unlike,  and  is  not  to 
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be  ^unfounded  with  the  painful  seizures  which  are  designated 
angina  jieetoris,  whether  true  or  fake.  The  differences  are  m 
marked  that  no  mistake  ought  to  be  made,  and  yet  it  is  possible 
fur  the  feeling  of  eardiae  anxiety  to  be  mistaken  for  the  eonstric- 
tiou  of  the  chest  jKetient  in  grave  angina  and  the  feeling  of  appre- 
hension for  the  sense  of  impending  death. 

Pseudo-ani^iia  Pectoris, — From  the  Btandpoint  of  scientific  ac- 
curacy thiii  term  may  he  and  doubtless  is  objectionable,  since  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  false  chest  pain.  Nevertheless,  this 
term  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  in  this  country 
RU<1  Enrn|>e.  Tt  includes  those  pnecordial  pains  which  closely  re- 
semhie  attacks  of  coronary  angina,  anil  are  therefore  spoken  of  by 
f  Osier  as  **  allied  states."  The  essential  difference  between  them 
lies  in  the  fact  that  pseudo-angina  is  independent  of  structural 
disease  of  the  heart  or  its  nutrient  vessels,  and  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  cause  sudden  death. 

Tu  true  angina  there  is  some  condition  within  the  hctart  which 
initiates  the  stimulus  sent  to  the  nerve-centres.  In  the  psoudo 
form  the  starting-point  of  the  painful  attack  is,  according  to 
Iluehard,  not  the  heart,  but  some  peripheral  or  visceral  nerve, 
moat  commonly  one  of  the  intercostals.  The  impulse  thence  passes 
to  the  medulla,  and  there,  reaching  the  sensory  centres,  evokes  a 
sensation  of  pain  that  radiates  into  the  cliest  or  down  the  arm 
writh  phenomena  that  point  to  a  coincident  stimulation  of  the  vaso- 
motor and  vagus  centres.  Often  it  is  some  painful  point  on  the 
chest,  generally  one  in  tlie  region  of  the  left  nipple,  whicli  acts  as 
the  starting'place  for  an  attack.  Whether  such  is  the  pathology  of 
these  cases  or  not,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  fairly  satis- 
factory explanation  of  t!ie  essential  difference  between  these  two 
forms  of  angina. 

Writers  recognise  three  great  varieties  of  this  neurotic  fonn: 
the  reflex,  the  vaso-motor,  and  the  toxic.  Of  these,  angina  re* 
fleetoria  is  the  most  common,  although  no  one  can  observe  these 
cases  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  very  apt 
to  blend  indistinguishahly  with  each  other.  Irritation  within  the 
abdominal  organs  is  thought  to  be  the  most  common  starting-point 
of  an  attack  of  the  reflex  variety,  and  yet  the  vaso-motor  form 
may  likewise  find  its  origin  in  some  disturbance  within  the  abdo- 
men as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  body.    Huchard  dwells  much  on 
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the  toxic  angina  and  finds  its  causation  in  toxic  agencies  intro- 
Jiieed  into  the  system  from  withotit,  siieh  as  tobacco. 

An  attack  of  pseudo-un^iTia  |x*t'tf»rLs  is  agonizing^  and  becatide 
it  usually  K*gins  in  the  cardiac  area  it  excites  a  feeling  of  fear  or 
apprehent^ioii  that  is  ck>sely  allied  to  a  sense  of  impending  death. 
Ordinarily,  however,  the  patient  admits  that  this  feeling  is  subor- 
dinate to  that  f)f  pain.  This  latter  radiates  thronghont  the  chest 
and  into  the  left  arm,  which  is  apt  to  feel  luunb  and  cold.  There 
is  often  a  *'  elotebing  feeling  at  the  heart,"  and  the  patient  is  apt 
to  have  a  sensation  as  if  she  were  **  sinking  away/'  At  such  times 
the  pulse  is  said  to  Wome  "^*  very  low,"  by  which  seems  to  be 
meant  slow  and  weak.  In  cases  of  the  vaso-motor  type  the  face  is 
pale  and  anxious,  the  extremities  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  pulde 
is  small,  usually  slow,  and  often  irregular  or  interuiittent. 

The  sufferer  from  pseudoangina  is  not  eompelled  to  assume 
an  erect,  motionless  attitude,  as  iii  true  angina,  but  lying  on  the 
bed  or  couch  moves  about  restlessly  and  moans  or  cries  aloud  with 
pain.  It  is  this  feature  of  the  attack  on  which  reliance  is  chiefly 
placed  in  the  determination  of  its  real  nature.  Exceptionally, 
patients  pass  into  a  cataleptic  state,  apparently  though  not  actu- 
ally unconscious,  rigid,  and  it  may  be  cold,  presenting  in  this 
state  an  appearance  which  la  very  alarming  to  the  friends,  who 
think  it  presages  speedy  death.  The  attacks  usually  come  on  sud- 
denly and  without  warning,  frequently  at  night,  but  in  some  in- 
stances there  are  prodromata,  such  as  chilliness,  restlessness,  or 
vague  nervous  sensations.  Some  authors  state  that  this  neurotic 
form  of  angina  displays  a  tendency  to  periodicity  by  recurring  at 
the  same  hour  on  successive  days. 

The  duration  of  the  seizures  is  longer  than  that  of  true  angina, 
lasting  for  one  or  more  hours;  their  departure  is  apt  to  leave 
the  patient  weak  and  exhausted.  They  may  abate  gradually  or 
suddenly  or  they  may  terminate  in  an  attack  of  violent  palpita- 
tion, Nundmess  and  belplc'^sness  of  the  arm  into  which  the  pain 
radiates  are  not  infrequent  sequels  of  a  paroxysm.  Patients  are 
naturally  terrified,  not  only  by  the  seizure,  but  also  by  the  pros- 
pect of  its  return.  Its  fretjuency  of  rvccurrence  is  variable,  but 
usually  the  intervals  of  freedom  from  pain  are  not  long.  IIu- 
chard  observed  cases  in  which  as  many  as  200  or  300  attacks  were 
experienced  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
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In  pure  angina  rcflecioria  without  vasomotor  phenomena 
irritation  originates  in  some  distant  ]iart  and  the  pain  radiates 
thence  into  the  eardiae  aiea^  from  winch  it  spreads  a  king  the  in- 
tercostal nerves  and  even  into  the  left  arnu  There  is  iisnally  an 
associated  fetding  of  anxiety  and  eonstricticmj  hnt  the  netiralgic 
element  is  the  more  prononnced.  Ilnehard  cites  a  case,  not  ob- 
served hv  himself,  however,  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  pain  origi- 
nated in  the  cicatrix  of  a  woimd  received  many  years  before. 
This  was  situated  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  attack  of  pain 
was  precipitated  by  movements  of  the  joint,  by  friction  of  the 
clothing,  and  even  by  gentle  stroking  of  the  scar.  Squeezing  of 
fhe  middle  finger  was  also  capable  of  arousing  a  paroxysm,  and 
this  fact  together  with  their  cure  by  acupuncture  led  him  to  con- 
clude there  must  have  been  an  hysterical  element  in  the  ease. 
He  also  quotes  the  instance  of  an  officer  who  experienced  an 
attack  of  pseudo-angina  in  consequence  of  painful  irritation  of  his 
foot  by  one  of  his  decorations,  which  had  fallen  into  his  boot,  and 
there  remained  during  fhe  day.  In  such  an  individual  there  must 
be  a  highly  neurotic  tendency.  Osier  narrates  a  single  case  in 
which  this  form  of  angina  followed  attacks  of  vomiting,  and  there- 
fore appeared  due  to  gastro-intestinal  irritation.  Such  attacks 
have  also  been  known  to  result  from  exposure  to  cold. 

In  the  vaso-mofor  form  the  exciting  cause  may  likewise  be 
exposure  to  cold  or  even  the  washing  of  the  hands  in  very  cold 
water.  In  this  group  there  are  phenonicma  of  widcspreail  vaso- 
motor spusm  as  well  as  pain,  as  niiglit  \wi  expected* 

The  strictly  loitic  fomi  is  exceedingly  uncommon  and  presents 
considerable  diversity  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  attacks  and 
the  i)roridnencc  of  certain  features.  Pain  is  often  subordinate  to 
a  feeling  of  anxiety  or  pnecordial  oppression  and  there  is  dis- 
turbed cardiac  rhythm  in  the  way  of  retardation  or  acceleration, 
irregularity,  and  intennittcnce  of  the  pulse.  In  tobacco  angina 
there  may  lie  vertigo,  pallor,  a  contracted  pulse,  tendency  to  syn- 
cope, prarordial  anxiety,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  cold 
[KTspirations.  According  to  Iluchard,  there  may  be  other  asso- 
ciated s^Tuptoins  which  are  referable  to  nicotine  intoxicatioOj  as 
dizziness,  tinnitus  aorium,  dysphagia,  and  cephalalgia,  a  sense  of 
suWocation  or  dyspnoea,  general  weakness,  cerebral  confusion, 
spinal  tenderness^  and  disorders  of  vision.  Although  anginal 
47 
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attacks  from  tobacco  may  be  incomplete  in  all  their  manifesta- 
tions, they  are  none  the  less  severe,  and  may  be  of  great  intensity. 

Btiolofify. — Although  the  automatic  action  of  the  heart  prob- 
ably depends  upon  some  quality  inherent  in  the  cardiac  muscle- 
cells,  and  not  upon  the  nerve  filaments  or  ganglia  situated  in  the 
heart-walls,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  powerful  influence 
of  mental  and  nervous  states  uix)n  cardiac  action.  The  class  of 
disorders  now  considered  is  generally  thought  independent  of 
structural  disease  of  the  heart,  although  persons  with  organic  car- 
diac lesions  may  undoubtedly  present  some  sjTnptoms  closely  akin 
to  those  of  the  so-called  cardiac  neuroses. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  the  so-called  functional  or  neurotic 
disturbances  of  cardiac  action  and  of  the  various  sensations  refer- 
able to  the  heart  are  those  disorders,  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  etc., 
which  for  want  of  definite  knowledge  of  their  pathology  are  called 
neuroses.  Psychoses,  such  as  hypochondria,  may  also  be  attended 
by  disturbance  of  cardiac  action  and  other  symptoms  referable 
to  the  heart.*  Consequently  in  every  case  of  cardiac  neurosis  the 
physician  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  and  expect  to  deal  with 
some  such  underlying  neurotic  or  psychical  clement. 

Heredity,  age,  and  sex  have  an  undoubted  etiologic  influence 
over  functional  disorders  now  considered.  Most  of  these  patients 
present  a  clear  family  history  of  neuroses,  and  some  of  them  have 
manifested  unstable  cardiac  action  from  childhood.  It  is  particu- 
larly in  the  female  sex  that  the  symptoms  which  have  been  de- 
scribed are  encountered,  and  yet  some  of  the  most  pronounced 
cases  are  seen  in  young  men.  Women  appea  especially  prone  to 
these  symptoms  during  the  child-bearing  j>eriod  and  at  the  meno- 
pause. Their  attacks  of  palpitation,  licart-pain,  or  what  not,  are 
very  apt  to  be  evoked  during  the  days  immediately  preceding 
menstruation.  This  is  not  because  of  any  direct  etiologic  connec- 
tion between  the  two,  but  simply  because  at  this  time,  as  at  the 
climacteric,  the  nervous  system  is  more  than  usually  unstable. 
Whatever  serves  to  lower  nerve  tone,  or  otherwise  deteriorate  the 
general  health,  predisposes  to  cardiac  neuroses,  and  therefore  mas- 
turbation, excessive  venerj^,  loss  of  sleep,  sorrow,  worry,  too  close 
confinement  to  mental  pursuits,  are  all  predisposing  factors. 

The  influences  which  act  as  exciting  causes  are  too  numerous 
and  various  and  often  too  obscure  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  enu- 
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morate  them  in  detaiL  Patients  are  very  apt  to  sj:t€*ak  of  having  a 
**  iKTvuiis  shock,- '  by  whicli  may  be  meant  some  sudden  start  or 
fright,  an  unexpected  piece  of  bad  news,  and  the  like.  In  many 
instances  the  mere  suggestion,  whether  subjeetive  or  made  by  an- 
other, that  tliey  have  heart-disease  suffiees  to  excite  an  attack  of 
palpitation.  This  is  partienlarly  the  ease  with  hysterical  sub- 
jects, and  I  have  known  a  wfird  casually  dropped,  by  being  wrong- 
ly understood  to  apply  to  himself,  to  throw  such  a  person  into  a 
violent  tit  of  palpitation  with  coldness  of  the  hands  and  a  feeling 
of  intense  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reassuring  word  will 
sometimes  as  promptly  quiet  the  action  of  the  heart 

There  is  often  a  close  connection  between  the  taking  of  foorl 
or  a  remedy  and  the  onset  of  symptoms.  This  is  sometimes 
doubtless  the  result  of  suggestion,  at  others  of  the  formation  of 
products  of  indigestion,  and  when  this  latter  is  the  ease  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  it  is  through  a  reflex  or  mechanical  action 
or  is  the  effect  of  the  absorption  of  toxins.  The  symptoms  not 
infrequently  come  on  so  quickly  that  there  would  hardly  seem  to 
be  time  for  the  formation  and  action  of  toxins.  In  neurasthenic 
individuals  fatigue  is  undoubtedly  an  exciting  factor.  1  have 
known  a  woman  to  take  a  short  walk  and  immediately  upon  her 
return  to  be  seized  by  a  sinking  spell  with  either  rapid  or  slow 
and  feeble  pulse  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  s^inptoms  easily 
thought  to  indicate  heart-failure,  yet  in  reality  due  not  at  all  to 
cardiac  weakness.  Ordinarily  in  cardiac  neuroses  an  attack  of 
palpitation  is  not  produced  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise. 
In  fact,  moderate  exercise,  as  walking,  is  more  likely  to  quiet 
dowfi  the  heart.  Nevertheless  exceptions  may  occur,  as  was  the 
case  with  one  of  my  patients,  a  highly  neurotic  young  man  with- 
out demonstrable  signs  of  organic  disease. 

Cases  of  pseudo-angina  reflector i a  have  been  shown  in  the  de- 
scription of  s\Tiiptonis  to  result  from  irritation  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  from  irritation  of  a  peripheral  nerve,  and  undoubterlly 
also  from  disturbances  within  the  pelvic  organs.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  same  sort  of  influences  may  excite  an  attack  of  palpita- 
tion instead  of  pain.  The  same  thing  is  true,  I  believe,  as  regards 
the  impressions  which  are  said  to  arouse  an  attack  of  pseudo- 
angina  through  the  vaso-motor  centres.  Palpitation  of  this  origin 
is  not  common,  however,  any  more  than  is  pure  vaso-motor  pseudo- 
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angina.  Instniit'es  in  whk'li  an  attack  of  jmin  is  culled  forth  by 
washing  the  handti  in  too  cold  water  or  hy  the  impression  made 
by  a  cold  wind  upon  the  intercostal  nerves  are  certainly  excep- 
tidnah  Of  the  toxic  agencies  accredited  with  the  pro<hiction  of 
psendo-angina  pectoris,  disordered  action  of  the  heart,  precordial 
anxiety,  oppressian,  etc.,  tobacco  is  by  far  the  most  frequent. 
This  influence  of  the  weed  is  in  it  very  common,  and  yet  I  have 
under  observation  at  the  present  time  a  gentleman  who  assures 
me  that  he  cannot  smoke  a  single  pijx^ul  of  mild  tobacco  without 
feelinir  his  heart  beat  mt»re  rapidly  and  strongly  than  ordinary. 

DiagnosiB.— In  deciding  the  question  whether  or  not  a  pa- 
tient's svmptonis  warrant  their  Inking  classified  as  a  cardiac  neu- 
rosis, one  should  I  tear  in  mind  that  thcv  are  independent  of  struc- 
tural alteration  of  the  h(*art,  and  are  in  reality  one  of  the  mani- 
festations  of  a  disordt^rcnl  nervous  system.  Consequently  one 
must  tirst  seek  in  the  ]x*rsonal  and  family  history  and  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  syuiptoms  for  evidence  of  hysteria,  neuras- 
thenia, or  of  n  higldy  neurotic  temperament,  conditions  which 
liave  bc*en  shown  fu  pi>ssess  an  etiitlogie  infliience  over  the  phenom- 
ena that  form  a  clinical  picture  of  cardiac  neurosis. 

This  being  so  far  as  |Missible  settled,  it  is  next  necessary  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  heart-disease.  If 
such  can  be  excluded,  and  the  patient  belongs  to  the  age  and  sex  in 
whieli  neuroses  are  most  prevalent,  a  correct  diagnosis  cannot  for 
I  he  most  part  be  difficult.  If,  on  the  ecmtrary,  structural  altera- 
tion of  the  heart  is  detected,  or  if  the  |mtient  has  arrived  at  the 
time  of  life  when  myocardial  degeneration  is  likely,  then  one 
should  be  most  cautious  about  expressing  a  positive  opinion.  It  is 
very  possible  thnt  be  has  to  dti  with  a  case  in  which  there  is  a 
blending  of  neurosis  with  structural  cardiac  disease.  In  all  in- 
stances, even  in  the  young,  one  must  carefully  study  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms,  carefully  discriminating  those  pointing  to  insta- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  from  such  as  indicate  cardiac  as- 
thenia. One  should  therefore  inquire  minutely  concerning  the 
effect  of  exercise,  for  although  one  cannot  assert  positively  that 
physical  effort  is  without  influence  upon  s^^nptom8  in  cardiac 
neuroses,  still  such  is  ordinarily  the  case.  This  applies  as  well 
to  anomalies  of  cardiac  action  as  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
pseudo-angina. 
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Furtbermore,  without  wishing  to  set  it.  down  as  an  infallible 
guide,  I  (leriire  to  give  it  as  the  result  of  ycara  of  observatiou  that, 
if  the  piitient  is  not  subjectively  aware  of  disorders  of  bis  cardiac 
rhythm,  there  is  probablv  niyoeardial  disease  even  if  objeetivo 
proof  of  tbe  same  cannot  be  had.  Tlic  reverse  does  not  obtain. 
The  matter  of  dy&pmea  requires  close  study.  Patients  with  car- 
diac inadequaey  from  whatever  cause  experience  shortness  of 
breath  tipon  exertion  and  not  during  repose  except  in  an  advanced 
stage.  Neurotic  individuals,  on  the  contrary,  unless  markedly 
neurasthenic,  are  able  to  walk  w^itbout  breathlessness,  wdiereas 
they  are  very  apt  to  complain  that  they  iire  unable  to  draw  a  long 
breath,  or  that  they  feel  a  '*  catch  in  their  breath**'  They  breathe 
superficially,  and  every  now  and  then  take  an  unusually  deep  in- 
spiration, which  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  great  relief. 

If  one  is  suuimoned  hastily  to  administer  relief  to  a  patient  in 
an  attack  of  palpitation,  a  sinking  spell,  etc*,  a  correct  diagnosis 
13  not  always  easy  at  first.  Valuable  information  may  be  obtained, 
however,  from  inquiry  into  the  history  as  regards  previous  at- 
tacks^ mode  of  onset,  etc.,  and  from  attention  to  tbe  absence  of 
signs  of  organic  heart-disease  and  of  secondary  stasis.  Further- 
more, the  patient  generally  displays  nervous  agitation,  fright,  etc. 

In  those  cases  of  pali>itation  \vlii<'b  uutuifest  throbbing  of  the 
aorta  either  in  the  episterual  notch  or  in  the  epigastrium,  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  from  aneurysm  may  be  made  by  attention  to 
tbe  following  points:  (1  )  Tbe  history  of  attacks  of  palpitation 
and  their  association  with  s;\^nptotns  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria; 
(2)  tbe  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  who  is  generally  young  and 
more  often  a  female;  (3)  the  absence  of  pain,  of  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  prej?sure,  of  a  kK^alized  tumour  having  an  expansile  pulsa- 
tion and  thrill:  (4)  tbe  absence  of  an  area  of  dulness  upm  the 
manidirium  sterni  or  at  either  side,  or  at  some  point  along  the 
course  of  the  abdominal  aorta;  (5)  the  failure  to  detect  the  aus- 
cultatory pbenomena,  of  bruit  and  accentuation  of  tbe  vascular 
sounds  usually  present  in  aneurysm;  (0)  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  sphygrnograph  and  the  X-ray. 

In  determining  tbe  significance  and  nature  of  pain  in  the  car- 
diac region  one  should  meet  with  but  little  difficulty  if  he  remem- 
bc*rs  the  following  p*-»ints:  (1)  The  absence  in  neurotic  cases  of 
signs  of  structural  cardiac  disease;  (2)  the  spontaneous  origin  of 
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the  pain,  independent  of  exercise  or  of  any  other  evidently  excit- 
ing cause;  (3)  the  presence  of  painful  areas  in  the  course  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  intercostal  nerves,  shown  by  Head  to  be  symp- 
tomatic of  both  functional  and  organic  disorders  of  the  stomach. 
These  hypera^thetic  zones  are  generally  found  on  the  left  side  as 
follows:  (A)  near  the  left  nipple,  upon  the  fifth  rib,  or  in  the  in- 
terspace immediately  above  or  below;  (B)  another  upon  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  or  in  the  fourth  interspace  near  the  ster- 
num ;  (C)  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  or  upon  its  appendix. 
There  are  frequently  other  painful  points  upon  the  back  near  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  tender  areas  symptomatic  of 
disorders  of  the  thoracic  organs  are,  according  to  the  same  author, 
located  higher  up,  being  in  front  on  the  sternum  near  the  level  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage,  and  on  the  third  rib,  or  near  by,  just 
within  the  vertical  mamillary  line.  When  the  tender  points  first 
mentioned  are  discovered  close  inquiry  will  usually  elicit  symp- 
toms of  indigestion  or  the  so-called  auto-infection. 

For  the  most  part  the  correct  diagnosis  of  the  pseudo-anginas 
is  difficult  only  in  patients  at  or  after  middle  age,  and  in  them 
the  question  is  likely  to  be  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  dis- 
covery of  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  arterial  thickening.  In  such  an 
event  a  positive  diagnosis  must  often  be  deferred  until  time 
throws  further  light  on  the  case.  In  most  cases,  however,  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  is  possible  by  the  discovery:  (1)  That  the  attacks, 
as  previously  mentioned,  arise  independent  of,  and  are  as  a  rule 
uninfluenced  by,  physical  effort;  (2)  the  sufferer  is  not  compelled 
to  seek  the  erect  posture,  but  frequently  prefers  to  lie  down;  (3) 
he  does  not  present  a  picture  of  silent  motionless  agony,  but  moans 
or  cries  aloud  and  moves  about  restlessly;  (4)  the  attack  is  of 
much  longer  duration,  often  lasting  several  hours;  (5)  it  is  often 
possible  to  discover  signs  of  peripheral  disease  that  may  exert  a 
reflex  influence  or  to  get  a  history  of  infljienees  that  are  operable 
through  the  vaso-motor  system  or  act  as  a  toxin.  As  regards  tobac- 
co, however,  it  should  be  needless  to  suggest  that  in  middle-aged 
men  who  are  smokers  coronary  sclerosis  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
the  cause  than  is  their  tobacco. 

Prognosis. — This  is  practically  that  of  the  underlying  neu- 
rosis. These  cases  are  often  of  very  long  standing,  and  therefore 
present  a  correspondingly  unfavourable  prospect  of  cure.     In  the 
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yoiiTijEr,  when  the  case  is  uiiiiiistakalily  one  of  neurosis,  the  aastir- 
anee  can  xin hesitatingly  be  given  that  death  will  not  result  from 
the  attack  of  palpitation  or  pseudo-angina*  When  the  diagnosis  is 
doiihtful,  the  putient  may^  for  the  moral  effeet,  be  told  that  his 
cardiac  syniptoma  are  functional,  yet  the  friends  should  bo 
warned  of  the  possibly  grave  nature  of  the  case.  In  strictly  neu- 
rotic snbjeets  the  j)ri»gBosi8  depends,  moreover,  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  the  removal  of  all  those  influences  of  environment  which 
unfavourably  affect  the  patient.  In  Graves's  disease,  or  those 
allied  states  associated  with  enteroptosis^  the  prospect  of  oI>taining 
immunity  from  their  tachycardia  and  palpitations  is  very  un- 
promising. 

Ireatmant. — This  must  be  directed  not  alone  to  the  relief  of 
the  paroxysms  of  palpitation  or  pain,  but  alsn  in  the  removal  if 
pnssibfe  of  the  umlerlying  neurosis.  It  is  nnt  the  province  of  this 
work  to  discuss  the  management  of  neurasthenia  and  hysteria, 
and  therefore  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  need  only  be  remarked  here  that  the  physician  who  would 
anecessfully  treat  canliae  neuroses  must  command  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  patient,  and  he  must  use  the  influence 
thus  gained  for  their  proper  moral  management.  He  must  dis- 
play no  hesitation  or  vacillation  in  his  suggestions  and  no  irreso- 
hit  ion  in  their  enforcement. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack, — In  most  instances  the  medical  at- 
tendant first  sees  the  patient  in  one  id'  bis  seizures,  and  is  there- 
fore called  on  in  act  energetically  aitd  prom|>tly.  Yet  he  should 
never  Im?  in  such  haste  that  iie  cannot  tirst  gain  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  lie  should  never  display 
alarm,  and  even  if  he  thinks  so,  he  should  never  tell  the  patient  he 
is  in  danger  of  dying.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  endeavour  to 
reassure  the  patient  both  hy  word  and  the  calmness  of  his  manner. 
Wliether  the  attack  is  one  of  palpitation  merely,  or  one  of  intense 
paiif,  the  treatment  is  essentially  the  same,  for  there  are  usually 
associated  s\aui:jtoras  of  vasomotor  disturbance. 

Palpitation, — I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  wisdom  of  re- 
sorting to  digitalis  or  remedies  of  similar  action  for  the  arrest  of 
an  attack  of  palpitation.  These  remedies  are  slow  of  action,  the 
attack  is  in  most  instances  short-lived,  and  l>efore  the  digitalis 
takes  effect  the  tumultuous  heart-action  subsides  spontaneously,  or 
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because  some  other  ineasui'e  has  met  the  indication.  If  there 
are  paUor  of  the  eimntenance,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a 
SBiall  contracted  jndse,  a  nipidly  diffusible  stiiiiidiim  is  indicated. 
The  arterioles  should  hv  dilated  so  as  to  cause  warmth  and  flush- 
ing of  the  surface,  evf^n  though  the  pulse  be  rapid  as  well  as  small. 
To  this  end  nitroglycerin  is  efficient  and  usually  affords  prompt 
relief.  It  is  better  to  ilissidve  a  tablet  or  to  drop  a  minim  of  a 
l-per-ccnt  solution  on  the  tongue,  for  its  action  is  more  prompt 
than  w^hen  swallowe<l.  Whisky,  ammonia,  camphor,  or  even  hot 
ginger  tea  or  hot  peppermint  water  may  be  given,  while  heat 
should  als(»  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  pnwordium.  If  in- 
stead of  being  cold  the  i-urface  of  the  U*dy  is  warm  and  the  face 
flushed,  pulse  full  mid  bounding,  then  diffusible  stimulants  are 
contra-indicated.  It  is  now  Wtter  to  apply  ice  to  the  pnccordium 
and  to  give  a  full  dos*:*  of  one  nf  the  bromides,  w^ith  possibly  2  or  3 
drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  root.  This  may  be  follow^ed  by  a  dose 
of  digitalis  or  strophanthus.  In  most  cases  fear  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  nuiiutaining  the  attack,  and  consequently  the  very 
presence  of  the  iloct^irj  provided  his  manner  is  calm  and  reassur- 
ing, will  do  much  to  aid  the  action  of  remedies.  If  the  seizure  is 
uiuisually  refraetury  mu\  the  patient's  agitation  does  not  subside 
after  a  suthciently  long  trial  of  the  line  of  treatment  indicated 
above,  then  it  may  be  well  to  inject  4  of  a  grain  of  mor|>hine  for 
its  calmative  effect, 

l^he  At  lack  of  Pain, — If  the  |>rsiH'ordial  distrc^ss  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  merit  the  term  of  pseudi> angina,  fjeiug  plainly  a  pleuro- 
dynia with  cardiac  anxiety,  it  may  yield  to  the  application  of  a 
sinapism  or  of  simple  lieat  to  the  chest.  If  there  are  signs  of 
vaso-motor  spasm,  or  if  the  pulse  is  weak  and  perhaps  slow^  and 
irregular  or  intermittent,  a  rapidly  acting  stimulant  of  the  kind 
mentioned  above  should  be  given. 

If  the  paroxysm  is  a  pseudo-angina  either  one  of  two  remcclie^ 
is  indicated:  nitroglycerin  where  there  is  arterial  spasm,  and 
morphine  subcutaneously  where  there  is  or  is  not  such  spasm. 
This  latter  not  only  allays  pain  and  acts  as  an  efiicient  cardiac 
stimulant,  but  it  calms  the  patient  and  promotes  subsequmt  sleep. 
Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  bear  in  min<l  that  there  is  ahvays  danger 
of  these  neurotic  patients,  wdio  suffer  from  frequent  attacks  of 
pain,  learning  to  depend  upon  the  drug,  and  thus  in  time  becom- 
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ing  victims  of  tho  morphine  habit.  The  same  objection  applies  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  rtliinidants  for  the  treiilineiit  of  an  attack  of 
palpitation,  linking  spells,  etc.^  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  rely 
on  other  harmless  but  equally  cffeefive  stiimilants. 

In  conclueion,  the  physician  should  search  for  and  endeavour 
to  remove  all  those  sources  of  visceral  or  peripheral  irritation 
which  serve  to  disturb  tlie  nervous  system  between  attacks  or  may 
seem  to  act  as  exciting  causes. 

Enteroptosis,  dilatation  of  the  stomachj  digestive  indiscrc* 
tions,  or  any  other  condition  that  may  account  fr>r  the  cardiac 
symptoms  are  to  be  treated  in  acconhince  with  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  such  cases  and  the  special  indications  of  each  case. 
Great  amelioration  and  sometimes  entire  relief  of  the  distressing 
attacks  of  palpitation  follow  so  simple  a  measure  as  the  wearing 
of  a  }>ropcrly  fitted  abdominal  j^upporter  in  cases  of  ptosis  of  the 
stomach  or  other  viscera.  In  addition,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  clothing,  that  too  tight  skirt-bands  or  corsets  may  not  in- 
crease the  dragging  of  the  abdominal  contents  upon  their  sup- 
ports. Properly  given,  massage  is  often  of  much  benefit  in  these 
cases. 

Finally,  in  all  cases  the  exciting  causes  shoidd  be  carefully 
sought  out  and  the  patient  impressed  with  tlie  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing all  those  influences  which  may  precipitate  an  attack.  He 
should  be  told  that  if  he  is  to  get  better  he  is  to  aid  in  his  cure  by 
obeying  instructions  to  the  letter,  since  medicines  alone  are  in- 
capable of  eradicating  his  disorder. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 
ESSENTIAL   PAROXYSMAL  TACHYCARDIA 

This  is  a  highly  interesting  and  very  puzzling  derangement 
of  the  heart's  action  which  has  received  much  attention  from  the 
medical  profession  since  1867,  the  date,  according  to  Herringham, 
of  the  publication  by  Payne  Cotton  of  the  first  i-ecorded  case. 
This  disorder  of  cardiac  rhythm  consists  in  exceeding  rapidity  of 
action,  and  occurs  in  attacks  of  variable  duration  and  frequency, 
during  which  the  heart-beats  number  160  or  more  to  the  minute. 
Medical  men  in  the  British  Isles  have  always  been  keen  observers, 
and  here  again,  as  in  angina  pectoris  and  bradycardia,  have  sig- 
nalized their  powers  of  observation.  Cotton,  Edmunds,  Watson, 
and  Bowles  led  the  way,  and  in  the  next  few  years  other  observa- 
tions were  recorded  by  Nunnely,  Cavafy,  and  Farquharson.  On 
the  Continent  we  find  the  names  of  Tuchzek,  Gerhardt,  Bouveret, 
Oettinger,  Probsting,  and  many  others.  Gerhardt  suggested  the 
term  Tachycardia  in  the  year  1881,  and  in  1888  Bouveret  sug- 
gested the  appellation  Essential  Paroxysmal  Tachycardia,  to  dis- 
tinguish cases  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  excessively  rapid  action 
furnished  the  only  clinical  evi(Jence  of  cardiac  disease. 

Acceleration  of  the  heart's  action  to  140,  150,  and  even  to  170 
in  the  minute  is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  valvular  lesion, 
and  may  be  assumed  to  depend  in  some  way  upon  structural  alter- 
ation of  the  walls  due  to  the  valve  defect.  But  in  those  cases 
which  Bouveret  characterizes  as  essential  tachycardia  there  is  no 
clinical  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  and  therefore  the  paroxysms 
cannot  be  considered  symptomatic.  This  distinction  is  objected 
to,  however,  by  Tlerringham,  Gibson,  and  others,  who  prefer  to 
call  the  condition  simply  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  since  this  ap- 
plies broadly  to  all  cases  in  which  typical  attacks  of  excessively 
rapid  action  occur. 
780 
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Clifford  Allbiitt  oljjefts  to  the  term  paroxysmal,  saying,  *'  The 
interpretation  is  that  taehveardia  is  a  fairly  uniform  symptom 
group;  and,  as  one  of  its  eminent  characters  is  its  paroxj'smal 
oi'currence,  the  addition  of  this  qualification  to  the  name  is  super- 
fluous."' 

Pathology. — There  are  no  anatomical  changes  that  can  be 
definitely  aji^ociated  with  essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  and 
likewise  there  is  no  established  pathological  basis  upon  which  an 
explauatiun  of  the  phenomenon  nmy  rest.  Prior  to  1897  six  post- 
mortem observations  had  been  made  in  this  class  of  cases,  but 
'they  failed  to  disclose  any  constant  or  uniform  lesion.  In  one, 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  was  in  a  state  of  pronounced  fibrous 
degeneration,  and  in  two  the  hearts  were  extensively  fatty,  while 
in  three  others  no  special  changes  were  noted  aside  from  dilata- 
tion. As  these  alterations  have  been  found  over  and  over  again, 
indeed,  are  very  common  in  hearts  tliai  have  never  ujanifested  this 
peculiar  disorder  of  action,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  nothing  in 
these  post-mortem  findings  to  explain  the  oceiirrence  of  parox- 
ysmal tachycardia,  C'faisequcntly  varirms  tbenries  have  been 
offered  to  accHiunt  for  the  attacks, 

Tnchzek  suggested  paralysis  of  the  vagus,  and  Nothnagel,  irri- 
tation of  the  sympathetic,  sufficient  to  overcfmie  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  pneumogastric.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
there  may  be  a  combined  action  of  the  two,  vagus  paresis  and  ac- 
celerator stimulation.  Objections  are  urged  against  all  of  these 
theories.  Tuchzi^k's  theory  has  been  widely  accepted,  and  yet  ex- 
periments on  animals  have  failed  to  produce  so  extreme  a  rapidity 
of  heart-action  as  is  setm  in  these  attacks,  and  Allbutt  believes 
that  in  man  abeyance  of  the  inhibitory  control  of  the  vagus  would 
not  send  the  pulse  up  beyond  120,  Likewise,  stimulation  of  the 
cardiac  accelerator  nerve  is  said  not  to  increase  the  pulse-rate 
beyond  150.  Ascribing  the  rapid  action  to  a  combination  of  both 
necessitates  the  assumption  of  some  cause  which  acts  simultane- 
ously on  both  nerves,  and  this,  in  Allbutt's  emphatic  words,  "  sins 
against  the  economy  of  causes." 

Bouveret's  suggestion  that  it  is  a  bulbo-spinal  neurosis,  and 
Talamon's  that  it  is  of  an  epilpetic  nature,  are  both  not  acceptable. 
Samuel  West  has  urged  that  the  attacks  are  due  to  alterations  in 
the  myocardium,  to  which  Herringham  would  add  changes  in  the 
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nerve  endings  situated  in  the  heart,  a  view  that  seems  to  appeal 
strongly  to  Giht^on.  Other  suggestions,  as  a  neuritis,  are  of  still 
less  importance.  They  are  all  mere  surmises;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  without  numerous  and  careful  nwropsies 
to  throw  light  on  the  anatoiiiiciil  changes  underlying  this  interest- 
ing symptom  or  disease,  whichever  it  may  be,  we  can  only  say 
with  pHsiiivt'uess  that  we  know  nothing  concerning  its  true  natiire. 

Etiology. — Tliis  is  likewise  ol»s<nire.  Most  of  the  recorded 
cases  have  Ijeen  in  adults.  Of  the  53  cases  eolleeted  by  llerring- 
hara,  the  age  was  stated  in  40,  and  of  these  there  were  7  instances 
in  children,  12  k^twci-n  the  ages  of  twenty  and  iliirty,  and  13  in 
the  following  decade  of  life,  the  renuiinder  being  in  persons  past 
forty.  Age,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  exert  sjxx'ial  predispos- 
ing influence.  Both  sexes  are  subject  to  attacks,  and  although  30 
of  Herri ngham's  collected  instances  were  in  males,  the  prepon- 
derance of  this  s€\\  is  so  slight  that  it  scarcely  w^arrants  the  eon- 
clnsiim  that  in  sex  alone  resides  any  predisposing  influence. 

That  in  some  cases  there  may  lie  an  hereditary  element  ap- 
I>ears  to  he  established  by  Oettinger's  ease,  since  there  was  history 
of  the  same  sort  of  attacks  in  three  preceding  generations.  In  some 
nf  the  rep(trted  eases  there  has  been  a  history  of  previous  disease 
— rlu-nmatisui,  influenza,  diphtheria,  malaria,  aniemia — that  may 
pussihly  have  been  a  |»redisp<*sin^  factor,  but  a  definite  relationship 
of  this  kind  has  not  In^en  estalilislied- 

In  the  way  of  pc*ssihle  vxciimij  causes  have  been  a  blow  on 
the  chest,  fright  or  other  strong  emotion,  and  a  sudden  physi- 
cal eff*ort.  Atta<'ks  have  also  followed  disturbances  in  the  digest- 
ive tract. 

Ki>mberg  states  that  paroxysmal  tachycardia  rests  on  a  nerv- 
ous hasis,  and  may  arise  reflexly  from  disorder  in  any  of  the  vis- 
cera or  may  result  from  some  cause  acting  directly  through  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  is  indc*]>endeot  of  any  demonstrable 
cardiac  disease.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  after  all  has  been  written 
im  the  8ubjt*cl  of  its  pathogenesis  we  are  no  wiser  than  we  were 
liefore* 

Features  of  the  Paroxysm — Two  conditions  are  essential  if 
rapid  action  of  the  heart  is  to  be  considered  an  instance  of  essen- 
tial paroxysmal  tachycardia:  (1)  The  apparently  heaUhy  heart 
must  beat  at  least  100  times  a  minute.     (2)   The  onset  and  ter- 
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""minatimi  of  tlte  attack  must  be  so  sudden  and  ahnipt  as  to  give  it 
the  character  of  a  in*roxysiii.  Althoiigli  a  pulse-rate  of  less  than 
160  is  frequently  observed  in  persons  with  some  structural  disease 
of  the  heart,  still  in  essential  tachycardia  the  number  of  cardiac 
contractionH  is  often  vastly  in  excess  of  this  number,  running  as 
high  as  200,  and  in  ii  few  instances  even  to  300  a  minute.  The 
pulse  is  snuill,  thready^  and  often  uncountable,  because  the  ex- 
treme frequency  of  the  waves  and  the  emptiness  of  the  vessel 
cause  the  pulse-waves  to  run  together  in  an  indistinguishable 
manner.  To  determine  the  heart-rate,  therefore,  one  nuist  e^unt 
the  heart-beats  by  auscultation  inetead  of  by  palpating  a  |>eriph- 
eral  artery. 

The  rhythm  of  the  contractions  is  usually  regular,  hut  irregu- 
larity and  inequality  in  their  force  are  sometimes  observed.  The 
extreme  rapidity  of  the  cardiac  systoles  is  at  the  expense  of  their 
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strength  and  efHeiency,  blood-waves  of  normal  vohuuc  are  not  dis- 
charged intc»  the  aiirta,  the  arterial  system  becomes  relatively 
empty,  and  the  pulse  is  one  of  strikingly  low  pressure.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  appen<lctl  tracing  (Fig.  108)  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Dr.  E*  F.  Wells  from  one  of  his  eases. 

The  paroxysms  begin  abruptly  and  generally  without  premoni- 
tion. Indeed,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  first  attack  the  patient 
does  not  always  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  is  only 
able  to  say  he  feels  had.  If  the  tachycardia  is  short  lived,  the 
patient  may  experience  nothing  more  than  a  vague  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort and  his  outward  appearance  may  not  disclose  anything 
unusual  to  the  ordinary  observ^er.  There  may  be,  however,  pallor 
or  flushing  of  the  countenance.  In  some  instances  there  are  pra>- 
cordial  oppression  and  even  pain,  numbness  or  tingling  of  the  arm 
(Gibson).  Palpitation  or  fluttering  of  the  lu^art  may  be  com- 
plained of,  and  vertigo  is  sometimes  experienced.  Most  sufferers 
from  this  complaint,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacka  and  the 
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fact  that  experience  has  shown  the  termination  to  be  in  sudden 
recovery,  become  greatly  alarmed,  and  if  the  attack  is  prolonged 
to  several  days  fall  into  a  state  of  great  mental  and  physical  dis- 
tress. 

If  the  case  is  seen  early  there  is  usually  so  little  evidence  of 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  patient's  outward  appearance  that 
the  medical  attendant  on  feeling  the  radial  pulse  is  usually  struck 
with  astonishment  and  even  dismay  at  its  rapidity. 

If  the  attack  lasts  long  enough  it  leads  to  cardiac  inadequacy 
and  the  blood  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  heart-cavities.  The  heart 
becomes  overdist ended  and  the  venous  side  of  the  circulation  en- 
gorged, as  shown  by  increased  cardiac  dulness,  cyanosis,  and  it 
may  be  by  pulsation  of  the  jugulars  (Gibson).  There  is  pulmo- 
nary congestion,  possibly  also  a  small  amount  of  oedema,  and  even 
albuminuria.  The  heart-sounds  are  feeble  and  the  first  at  the 
apex  may  become  almost  inaudible. 

In  most  cases  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  not  sufficient 
to  lead  to  such  marked  signs  of  stasis.  The  attack  subsides  sud- 
denly after  a  few  hours  and  the  patient  is  left  very  much  as  he 
was  before,  feeling  perhaps  tired  and  dreading  a  recurrence,  but 
able  to  return  to  his  ordinary  duties. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  such  a  paroxysm,  whether  long  or 
short,  is  the  persistence  of  the  tachycardia  even  during  sleep. 
Such  attacks  are  usually  repeated  through  a  series  of  years,  and 
yet  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  but  a  single  paroxysm  was 
noted.  Although  recurrences  are  the  rule,  there  is  no  regularity 
in  their  repetition. 

Their  duration  is  likewise  variable,  since  the  paroxysms  may 
last  from  a  few  minutes  to  one  or  more  days.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  tachycardia  persisted  for  two  or  even  three  weeks. 

If  the  tachycardia  is  a  symptom  of  some  visceral  disturbance, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  a  functional  derangement  of  reflex  origin, 
then  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  but  a  single  attack  and  to  understand 
how  this  may  be  of  short  duration.  But,  if  it  is  due  to  some  deli- 
cate and  as  yet  unrecognisable  alteration  in  the  myocardium  or 
bulb,  then  recurrences  should  be  the  rule,  as  indeed  they  are,  and 
the  attacks  should  be  of  considerable  duration. 

Diagnosis.  -  Tlie  determination  of  the  fact  of  tachycardia 
is  not  difficult.     The  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  rapid  ac- 
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tion  is  an  iiistiiuce  of  essential  paroxysmal  tachycardia  or  is  of  the 
kinJ  called  symptomatic.  If  it  belongs  to  the  former  class,  it 
should  fulfil  the  following  requirements:  (1)  A  heart-rate  for  the 
time  being  of  at  least  160  a  minute,  (2)  abruptness  of  onset  and 
equal  suddenness  of  termination,  (li)  failure  to  detect  evidence  of 
heart-disease  either  during  or  between  attacks. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  myocardial  or  endo- 
cardial disease,  the  tachycardia  is  s™iptomatic  and  not  essential, 
no  matter  how  rapid  may  be  the  pulse.  In  this  class,  however,  it 
is  not  usual  for  the  heart's  action  to  exceed  150  a  minute.  Most 
instances  of  **  heart  hurry  "  belong  to  this  class,  and  yet  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  essential  form  occurs  more  often  than  is  reported, 
either  because  the  attacks  come  to  the  notice  of  the  family  doctor 
rather  than  of  the  consultant,  or  because  the  attacks  are  so  tran- 
sient that  no  physician  is  called  in.  Allhtiugh  1  have  repeatedly 
observed  symptomatic  tachycardia  and  have  known  several  indi- 
viduals who  gave  a  history  of  the  essential  form,  among  them  a 
niediral  rimn,  I  have  not  actually  witnessed  a  paroxysm. 

ProgTiosis,— In  the  essential  form  the  prognosis  may  be 
said  to  be  favourable  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  There  is  always 
an  element  of  uncertainty  in  any  case  of  extreme  and  protracted 
**  heart  hurry/'  but  if  a  paroxysm  terminates  speedily  no  damage 
to  the  heart  may  be  sustained.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
uncertainty  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  an  attack  may 
endure.  In  the  aged,  the  feeble,  and  persons  having  a  definite 
cardiac  lesion  such  paroxysms  are  not  devoiil  of  danger.  In 
most  cases  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  the  seizure  may  be  exi>c*cted 
to  terminate  abruptly  and  sjiontane^nisly,  but  bow  long  the  patient 
is  to  remain  immune  from  a  repietition  is  a  matter  of  too  much 
uncertainty  for  the  prudent  physician  to  express  an  opinion.  The 
history  of  cases  shows  tliat  in  most  instances  other  attacks  are  to 
be  expected. 

Treatment. — The  plain  imlication  is  if  possible  to  arrest 
the  paroxysm.  This  is  called  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
the  luajority  of  cases  the  tachycardia  has  not  caused  death.  Al- 
tbuugh  a  patient  may  have  had  repeated  attacks  that  have  ceased 
siKmtaneously,  yet  tachycardia  is  such  an  uncertain  quantity  that 
one  can  never  Ik*  quite  sure  how  another  paroxysm  may  affect  th© 
heart.    Unfortunately  it  is  the  same  with  this  as  with  other  mala- 
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(lies;  our  therapeutic  resources  do  not  always  enable  us  to  meet 
indications  satisfactorily. 

Theoretically,  digitalis  ought  to  enable  us  to  slow  down  a  run- 
away heart,  but  experience  has  shown  its  inefficiency  in  most  cases. 
This  remedy  should  not  be  administered  recklessly  in  paroxysmal 
tachycardia,  for  if  the  attacks  were  to  terminate  spontaneously 
soon  after  the  administration  of  a  single  very  large  dose  or  of 
several  massive  ones  in  quick  succession,  there  might  be  positive 
danger  of  poisonims  effects.  If,  as  stateil  by  Allbutt,  digitalis 
produces  diuresis  even  when  it  does  not  control  the  heart's  action, 
it  is  likely  to  be  eliminated  and  evil  ccmsequences  will  not  result. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  not  to  administer  more  than  10  minims  of 
the  tincture  hourly  for  six  hours,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  time 
no  appreciable  slowing  of  the  pulse  is  pro<luced,  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means. 

Ice  may  be  applied  to  the  pran'ordia,  or  one  may  try  the  effect 
of  prolonged  but  not  too  vigorous  friction  of  the  skin  over  the 
upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column,  which  has  been  said  to  slow 
the  heart.  The  vagus  may  be  compressed  in  the  neck,  or  it  may 
be  stimulated  by  an  electric  current. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  that  the  patient  take  a  deep 
inspiration,  and  then  with  his  arms  folded  across  the  front  of  the 
chest  and  his  feet  pressed  firmly  against  the  foot-board  of  the  bed 
to  make  a  powerful  expiratory  effort  while  the  glottis  is  kept 
closed.  One  of  my  patients  who  is  a  sufferer  from  essential 
paroxysmal  tachycardia  assures  me  that  she  has  sometimes  been 
able  to  check  her  heart  by  drawing  a  full  breath,  then  while  her 
body  is  flexed  so  as  to  compress  her  abdomen,  making  a  powerful 
expiratory  pressure.  In  her  case  also  a  paroxysm  has  been  kno>\Ti 
to  be  arreste<l  by  the  pouring  of  cold  water  over  her  wrists. 

Whatever  remedy  is  administered  or  whatever  method  of  im- 
pressing the  nervous  system  is  tried,  it  is  often  found  useless.  It 
then  btHJomes  the  physician's  duty  to  supjx)rt  the  heart  until  the 
tachycardia  subsides  spontaneously,  and  when  cardiac  dilatation 
sets  in,  this  is  imjwrative.  To  this  end  reliance  must  be  placed 
on  strychnine,  caffeine,  digitalis,  etc.,  while  the  patient  is  kept  at 
rest.  The  diet  is  to  be  simple  and  nourishing,  and  tea,  coffee,  or 
other  stimulants  are  to  be  forbidden.  In  prolonged  attacks  it  may 
be  well  also  to  administer  a  gentle  cathartic. 
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It  may  not  be  possible  to  prevent  recurrences,  and  attempts  in 
that  direction  may  seem  to  be  something  like  firing  in  the  dark, 
yet  the  patient  should  receive  medical  attention  between  attacks. 
In  cases  exhibiting  subsequent  signs  of  cardiac  strain  or  in  which 
there  is  an  unstable  nervous  system,  such  regular  treatment  is  spe- 
cially advisable.  Gibson  recommends  tonics,  a  course  of  the  Nau- 
heim  baths  with  resistance  gymnastics  and  such  other  measures  as 
the  experience  of  the  medical  attendant  and  the  exigencies  of  each 
case  suggests.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  well  to  give  digitalis 
or  other  heart-tonics  for  a  long  time.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  discover  and  remove  any  source  of  reflex  irritation,  and  the 
daily  life  should  be  as  healthful  and  free  from  excitement  as 
possible. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTEEIAL  SYSTEM 


CHAPTER   XXXn 
ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  were 
observed  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Senac  and  Morgagni,  and  by 
these  investigators  were  described  as  an  inflammatory  process. 
It  is  to  Rokitansky  and  Virchow,  however,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  thorough  and  systematic  investigations  concerning  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  process  to  which  Lobstein  had  previously  given 
the  name  of  arteriosclerosis.  Virchow  regarded  it  as  a  chronic 
arteritis  and  pointed  out  its  similarity  to  the  slow  inflammatory 
process  so  often  seen  in  the  viscera,  which  is  attended  by  the  devel- 
opment of  fibrous  tissue.  The  inflammatory  nature  of  arterio- 
sclerosis was  accepted  by  other  pathologists  also,  but  by  certain 
of  them  was  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  some  infectious  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  sclerotic  change  was  by 
Traube  and  others  found  in  mechanical  factors — i.  e.,  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  arterial  blood-pressure  following  persistent  contrac- 
tion of  the  arterioles.  Indeed,  some  went  so  far  as  to  attribute 
to  high  blood-pressure  every  case  in  which  they  recognised  sclero- 
sis and  secondary  cardiac  hypertrophy. 

The  latest  view  of  the  pathology  of  this  vascular  change  and 
the  one  that  is  coming  into  general  acceptance  is  that  of  Thoma. 
Concisely  stated,  his  conception  of  the  process  is  that  in  conse- 
quence of  lessened  resistance  of  the  media  the  vessel  becomes 
widened  with  resulting  slowing  of  the  blood-stream.  Connective 
tissue  then  develops  in  the  subendothelial  layers  of  the  intima  as  a 
compensatory  process  by  which  to  restore  the  normal  relation  be- 
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tween  the  artery  and  its  contents.  Althoiijtrli  in  most  instances  tli© 
vascular  eliange  is  an  attempt  to  make  good  a  loss  of  elasticity'' 
and  widening  of  the  artery,  still  it  may  develop  when  the  normal 
relation  between  the  vessel  and  its  contents  is  lost  by  reason  of 
decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  blood.  Romberg,  to  M'hom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  historical  data  just  given,  finds  Thoma's  view 
highly  satisfactory,  since  it  seems  to  explain  the  development  of 
arteriosclerosis  in  cases  wdiich  were  previously  nnacconntable  by 
Traube's  theory.  Moreover,  it  has  been  founded  on  an  immense 
amount  of  carefully  studied  material. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^Arteriosclerosis  consists  essentially  in 
a  degciieratiuu  of  the  media  with  secondary  Ciimpensatory  thicken- 
ing of  the  intima.  It  may  b<?  localized,  constituting  the  nodular 
form  of  Councilman,  or  it  may  be  diffuse.  In  the  nodular  or  cir- 
cumscribed form  whitish  or  yellowish  patches  are  scattered  along 
t!ie  inner  surface  of  the  vest^elj  which  stand  up  from  the  surround- 
ing level  and  are  of  a  rounded  contour.  In  the  diffuse  variety 
the  arterial  wall  is  stiff,  and  more  or  less  dilated,  while  on  the 
surface  of  the  intima  may  be  zones  of  nodular  thickening  and 
calcareous  or  atheromatous  patches.  In  old  fiersons  the  arteries 
are  stiff,  more  or  less  tortuous  and  dilated.  The  inner  surface 
presents  numerous  calcareous  plates  and  atheromatotis  ulcers. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  thickening  of  the  intima  is 
found  due  to  development  of  connective  tiBstie  between  the  endo 
thelium  and  underlying  elastic  tissue.  After  a  time,  degenerative 
changes  take  place  in  this  newdy  formed  connective  tissue  w^iich 
consist  in  hyaline  transformation  of  the  outer  portion  with  areas 
nearer  the  endothelium  of  tine  detritus  in  which  fat  droplets  are 
seen.  These  areas  of  necrosis  constitute  the  so-called  atheroma- 
tous abscess.  \Vlien  these  areas  break  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel 
depressions  are  left^  known  as  atheromatous  ulcers.  The  borders 
and  bottoms  of  such  ulcers  are  rough,  and  hence  may  become  the 
seat  of  white  thrombi.  By  the  deposit  of  lime  salts  in  these  ath- 
eromatous  patches  calcareous  plaques  are  formed  which  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  intima,  while  by  formation  of  chalky 
particles  in  the  wall  the  artery  may  become  transformed  into  a 
tube  of  almost  bony  hardness. 

In  the  middle  coat  changes  of  a  degenerative  nature  take  place 
which  lead  to  weakening  and  dilatation  of  the  artery  and  conae- 
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qucnt  thickening  of  the  intima.  The  middle  tunic  becomes 
thinned  in  consequence  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  its  muscle- 
fibres  and  of  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  of  its  elastic  ele- 
ments. In  some  cases  these  elements  disappear  entirely  and  are 
replaced  by  connective  tissue.  The  adventitia  in  its  turn  does  not 
escape,  but  becomes  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rasa  vasorum.  The  investing  membrane  be- 
comes tough  and  fibrous  and  may  also  be  of  increased  thickness. 

The  changes  of  arteriosclerosis  which  have  been  thus  briefly 
described  arc  not  distributed  uniformly  in  the  aflFected  vessel  or 
in  all  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  The  lumen  of  small  arteries 
is  apt  to  be  greatly  narrowed  and  even  obliterated  by  the  hyper- 
plasia of  their  coats,  or  it  is  blocked  by  thrombosis.  The  aorta 
and  large  arteries,  on  the  contrary,  are  apt  to  become  more  or 
less  dilated  while  their  walls  are  rigid  and  the  intima  rough  from 
the  presence  of  calcareous  plates  and  atheromatous  patches,  as  pre- 
viously described. 

As  already  stated,  the  various  parts  of  the  arterial  system  are 
not  equally  involved  in  the  sclerotic  process.  Thus  Bregmann 
found  as  a  result  of  analysis  of  the  cases  investigated  under 
Thoma's  direction,  that  the  ulnar  was  involveil  in  94  per  cent, 
anterior  tibial  in  93,  subclavian  in  88,  cerebral  arteries  in  87,  in- 
ternal carotid  in  87,  radial  in  86,  splenic  in  82,  popliteal  in  79, 
external  carotid  in  78,  axillary  in  71,  femoral  in  69,  common  ca- 
rotid in  68,  ascending  aorta  in  67,  abdominal  aorta  in  64,  external 
iliac  in  58,  and  brachial  in  55  i)er  cent.  This  list  shows  some 
very  remarkable  differences  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Why,  for 
instance,  should  there  be  so  marked  a  discrepancy  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  ulnar  and  radial  are  affected? 

This  matter  will  again  be  referred  to  in  considering  the  eti- 
olog.y. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  arteriosclerosis  of  the  nodular 
variety  is  encountered  in  some  arteries  with  greater  frequency 
than  in  others.  These  are  such  as  do  not  run  in  straight  or 
nearly  straight  directions,  but  make  numerous  turns  in  their 
course  or  give  off  branches  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  sclerotic  process 
is  here  found  at  the  points  whence  the  branches  depart  or  where 
the  vessel  undergoes  a  bend  or  curve.     A  glance  at  Bregmann's 
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tables,  quoted  by  Roniberg,  and  compiled  witb  special  reference  to 
tbe  nodular  foniij  showB  Uiat  the  tib<lf»niiDai  aorta  heads  tlie  list, 
while  the  common  carotid,  internal  carotid,  ascending  aorta,  and 
cerehral  arteries  follow  close  after  in  this  order. 

On  tbe  other  band,  the  radial  is  generally  affected  with  the 
difFnse  form,  owing  probably  to  its  nearly  direct  course  and  tbe 
arrangement  of  its  not  numerous  branches,  conditions  which  per- 
mit  uniforiuly  high  blood-pressure,  and  bence  development  of 
sclerosis  tbrouglunit  its  length. 

Associated  witb  sclerotic  changes  in  tbe  vascular  system  are 
alterations  of  a  similar  nature  in  tbe  various  organs,  particularly 
heart,  kidneys,  and  liven  In  tbe  senile  form  the  heart  may  lie 
decreased  in  size,  whereas  in  the  diffuse  variety,  that  encountered 
in  comparatively  young  and  robust  men,  tbe  heart  sometimes 
reaches  enormous  dimensions.  Councilman  found  inntauces  in 
which  tbe  heart  weighed  two  and  nearly  three  times  tbe  normaL 
The  rayocardiimi  is  apt  to  show  fibrous  degeneration,  the  coro- 
naries  to  be  sclerotic,  and  tbe  aortic  valve  to  be  opaque,  sclerotic, 
and  in  some  eases  incfmipetent. 

Tbe  kidneys  are  esj^K^cially  likely  to  show  the  sclerotic  change 
on  microscopic  examination,  although  to  the  naked  eye  the  changes 
may  be  so  slight  as  to  be  easily  overlooked.  The  capsule  is  aflher' 
ent  and  somewhat  roughened  on  its  surface,  which  may  [u'esent 
dark  red  depressed  areas  due  to  atro|>hy.  Tbe  capillaries  of  tbe 
glomeruli  are  thickened  and  may  be  ohliterated  and  exhibit  ex- 
tensive hyaline  degeneration.  Atropbit*  changes  may  be  present 
in  the  liver,  particularly  in  connection  witb  senile  arteriosclerosis. 

Etiology- — The  great  frequency  of  sclerotic  changes  in  the 
arteries  of  old  people  very  naturally  attracted  attention  and  sug- 
gested a  close  etiohigieal  conne<'tion  between  age  and  this  disease. 
It  has  been  thought  directly  due  to  senility,  and  benee  a  necessary 
part  of  advanced  years.  That  arteriosclerosis  is  not  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  age,  however,  is  well  known,  and  Gibson  states 
that  when  Tbomas  Parr  died  at  tbe  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  his  arteries  were  found  by  Harvey  to  be  free  from  any  evi- 
dence of  degeneration.  Such  facts  indicate  that  to  the  mere  influ- 
ence of  age  per  se  cannot  be  attributed  the  development  of  arterial 
degeneration.  The  explanation  given  by  Ilomberg  of  tbe  connec- 
tion between  the  two  conditions  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  I  have 
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yet  seen,  and  is,  that  when  arteriosclerosis  is  found  in  an  old  man, 
it  is  because  the  conditions  of  blood-pressure  which  lead  to  the 
change  have  been  operative  during  his  many  years,  and  therefore 
have  come  to  manifest  themselves  more  extensively  than  in  a 
younger  individual. 

Males  are  without  doubt  more  often  and  extensively  affected 
with  this  change  than  are  females.  This  is  owing  not  to  any 
special  influence  inherent  in  sex,  but  to  the  greater  exposure  of 
men  to  occupations,  habits,  and  conditions  of  life  in  general  which 
affect  blood-pressure  injuriously.  The  influence  of  occupations 
which  necessitate  arduous  physical  exertion,  and  thereby  subject 
the  arterial  system  to  strain,  has  long  been  recognised  and  empha- 
sized, particularly  by  the  English.  Thus  day  labourers,  smiths, 
miners,  etc,  are  very  apt  to  develop  arteriosclerosis,  sometimes  at 
a  comparatively  early  age,  and  Eomberg  points  out  that  in  them 
it  is  the  vessels  of  the  extremities  that  are  specially  prone  to  dis- 
ease. It  is  probable,  also,  that  among  the  labouring  classes  other 
factors  are  at  work  beside  physical  toil,  such  as  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  syphilis.  Nevertheless,  strain  of  the  vascular  coats  by  severe 
and  oft-repeated  muscular  effort  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sclerosis. 

Of  diseases  which  lead  to  this  degenerative  process  syphilis 
is  perhaps  the  most  important.  Its  relation  to  the  form  of  endar- 
teritis known  as  obliterans  was  described  by  Ileubner,  and  is  quite 
generally  recognised,  (^hronic  lead  poisoning  and  chronic  alco- 
holism arc  also  recognised  etiological  factors,  as  is  likewise  gout. 
How  these  act  is  not  quite  clear,  whether  as  suggested  by  Traube 
by  causing  j)ersistent  augmentation  of  blood-pressure  or  through 
the  action  of  their  poisons  directly  on  the  vascular  coats.  The 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  is  also  believed  by  some  writers  (Huchard, 
Romberg)  to  cause  arteriosclerosis,  particularly  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Romberg  likewise  states  that  neurasthenic  subjects  are 
prone  to  arterial  degeneration,  as  he  believes,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  alternations  in  blood-pressure  occasioned  by  their 
unstable  anul  excitable  nervous  state. 

The  manner  in  which  these,  and  other  predisposing  conditions 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  act  in  the  production  of  arterial  degen- 
erations has  long  been  thought  to  be  through  the  persistent  in- 
crease of  blood-pressure  occasioned  by  them.    Nevertheless  expla- 
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nation  based  on  such  hypothesia  was  not  altogether  satisfactory 
and  did  not  clearly  account  for  the  pathology  or  etiology  of  the 
changes  observed.  In  the  light  of  Thoma's  investigations  and 
views,  however,  we  are  now  able  to  understand  much  in  the  etiol- 
ogy* which  was  before  obscure. 

It  will  be  remembered  thatj  according  to  his  view,  the  thicken- 
ing of  the  intima  is  an  attempt  at  the  preser\"ation  of  the  normal 
relation  existing  between  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  and  the  pressure 
of  its  contained  blood.  The  loss  of  such  proper  relation  or  equi- 
librium, as  it  may  be  termed,  is  brought  about  either  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  artery  in  consequence  of  lessened  elasticity  or  by  dimi- 
nution in  the  volume  of  the  contents.  Loss  of  elastic  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  vessel  is  due  to  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the 
elastic  fibres  of  the  media,  and  this  destructive  change  in  the  mid- 
dle coat  may  be  due  to  the  long  continuance  of  excessive  blood- 
pressure  or  to  sudden,  frc(pit'ut  alternations  of  blood-pressure. 

Diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  is  seen  very  much  less  f  re- 
fjuently,  but  is  met  with  in  the  arteries  of  amputated  extremities 
( RfinitM^rg ) ,  and,  according  to  the  same  author,  in  the  renal  artery 
in  interstitial  nephritis.  Of  course  the  former  reqnireuient — ^i.  e., 
increased  pressure — is  far  more  often  and  widely  operative  than 
is  lessened  blood-pressure.  Accordingly,  when  we  have  to  do 
clinically  with  arteriosclerosis  we  have  to  seek  out  some  under- 
lying condition,  disease,  occupation,  or  habit,  that  has  caused 
long-continned  and  greater  internal  or  endarterial  strain  than  the 
vessel  was  able  to  bear.  Slowly  the  initldle  coat  has  been  forced  to 
give  way  before  the  intravascular  blood-pressnrc,  pari  passu  the 
intima  has  taken  on  compensatory  thickening  and  by  degrees  the 
sclerotic  process  has  declared  itself. 

In  some  individuals  blood-pressure  has  been  aburrmally  high 
quite  uniformly  throughout  the  body  and  arteriosclerosis  is  gen- 
eral. More  commonly,  perhaps,  the  conditions  influencing  the 
change  are  local  and  the  degeneration  is  confined  to  or  at  least 
far  more  pronounced  in  certain  parts,  as  extremities,  brain,  coro- 
naries,  etc.  For  example,  the  fre<|nency  with  which  the  anterior 
tibial  is  involved  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  artery  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  distending  weight  of  a  column  of  blood  which  is 
heavy  by  reason  of  hydrostatic  pressure  (Romberg). 

It  has  been  frequently  and  forcibly  pointed  out  (Fraenkel, 
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IlasenfelJ)  that  corpulent  persons  of  a  sedentary  mode  of  life  are 
especially  prone  to  the  development  of  sclerosis  in  the  splenic, 

hepaticy  and  superior  mesenteric  arteries,  and^  according  to  Hasen- 
feld,  earlier  in  these  than  elsewhere. 

The  explanation  is,  that  owing  to  their  sedentary  pursuits  and 
their  hahitual  consumption  of  more  food  than  the  requirements  of 
their  inactive  lives  demand  (luxns  consumption)  the  vessels  of 
their  digestive  organs  are  persistently  overtaxed.  In  other  words, 
blood-pressure  within  them  is  habitually  too  high.  In  time  abnor- 
mally high  and  sustained  pulse-tension  is  everywhere  established, 
more  or  less  wide-spread  arteriosclerosis  develops,  and  in  conse- 
quence gecondary  cardiac  hypertrophy  (Fraentzers  idiopathic  en- 
largement of  the  heart)  results. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  this  question  of  hlood-pres 
relates  to  the  development  of  sclerosis  in  vessels  which  are  ex-" 
posed  to  varying  degrees  of  pressure,  oscillations  from  low  to 
high  pressure,  ^*  sdnrankungen  ^^  (Romberg).  Such  alternations 
subject  the  artery  to  undue  strain  and  probaldy  account  for  the 
sclerotic  change  so  freipiently  present  in  the  arteries  of  the  amis 
of  workingnien.  According  to  RombtTg,  they  also  explain  the 
fact  that  sufferers  from  migraine  sometimes  numifest  sclerosis  of 
the  arteries  of  the  side  of  the  head  affected  by  the  pain. 

It  is  on  this  hypothesis  likewise  that  we  may  explain  the  pre- 
ponderance of  arteriosclerosis  in  tixe  cerebral  vessels  of  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  or  whu^c  occiipaticms  call  for  spe- 
cial activity  on  the  part  of  the  brain  during  a  certain  number  of 
hours  each  day.  May  it  not  he  for  this  reason  that  many  an 
ambitious  business  man  succumbs  to  the  stress  of  modern  com- 
mercial life?  Komberg  explains  the  greater  frequency  of  coro- 
nary sclerosis  in  hyiiertrophied  hearts  as  compared  with  those  that 
arc  not  hypertrophied,  on  the  ground  that  coronary  blood-pres- 
sure  is  higher  in  the  former  on  account  of  their  more  forcible 
contractions. 

If  his  view  is  correct,  then  one  is  tempted  to  query  if  the  car- 
diac excitement  experienced  by  stock-brokers  and  men  of  affairs 
under  the  influence  of  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  stock  or  grain 
market  may  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  relatively  great  fre- 
quency of  coronary  angina  in  modern  business  men.  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  important  etiological  influence  exerted  by  variations^ 
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of  blood -pressure  in  eireiiiusi'riWd  areas,  Horn  berg  cites  the  re- 
markable case  reported  by  Erb  of  iiu  ardent  angler  who  developed 
a  high  degree  of  arterioaelerosis  in  the  lower  extremities,  in  con- 
sequencOj  it  h  thought^  of  his  standing  and  walking  for  hours 
together  in  the  eold  water  of  the  streams  where  be  fished. 

Additional  instances  of  the  injurious  effect  of  long-con tinned 
high  blo^jd-pressure  are  seen  in  the  degenerative  changes  found  in 
the  pulmonary  artery  of  mitral  patients  and  in  chronic  phthisis 
as  well  as  tlie  general  arteriosclerosis  of  diabetic  patients  (Rom- 
berg), In  short,  upon  the  basis  of  Thoma's  conclusions  we  are  now 
able  to  understand  many  a  cai^e  of  arteriosclerosis  the  development 
of  which  was  previously  almost  unintelligible. 

SymptoniB.— Arteriosclerosis  is  latent  so  long  as  it  is  of 
minor  degree  and  not  very  wide-spread.  When  at  length  symptoms 
are  produced,  they  depend  upon  the  decree  and  distribntitm  of  the 
|ir<>cess  and  the  <u"gans  affected.  In  sume  cases  the  clinical  picture 
is  that  of  renal  inadequacy,  in  others  of  cardio-vascular  disorder, 
in  others  again  of  disturbeil  cerebral  circulation,  and  in  still  others 
of  interference  with  the  blood-supply  to  the  extremities,  digestive 
organs,  or  heart-muscle,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

Sclerosis  of  the  renal  arteries  may  be  secondary  to  already  ex- 
isting interstitial  nephritis  in  consequence  of  diminished  supply 
of  bl€K>d  to  the  renal  capillaries,  but  in  most  cases  it  precedes  or 
accompanies  the  development  of  the  nephritis.  The  augmented 
blood-pressure  o<*casioned,  first  declares  itself  clinically  by  in- 
creased secretion  of  urine,  particularly  at  night.  Examination  of 
the  urine  in  this  early  stage  geuerally  shuws  nothing  more  than 
a  lowered  specific  gravity.  When  at  length  the  sclerosis  has  be- 
come so  extreme  as  to  materially  interfere  with  fimv  of  blood  in 
the  renal  capillaries,  the  urine  grows  scanty,  and  is  apt  to  present 
characters  like  those  of  genuine  contracting  kidney. 

In  these  eases  there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  sclerosis  of  the 
arteries  of  other  parts,  particularly  the  heart,  or  general  pulse  ten- 
sion becomes  too  higli  to  Ik?  successfully  combated  by  the  hyper- 
trophied  left  ventricle,  and  symptoms  of  cardiac  incompetence  are 
added  to  those  of  renal  disease.  Thus  I  recall  the  case  of  a  middle- 
aged  physician  who,  aside  from  cardiac  breathlessness,  developed 
symptoms  of  serious  renal  inadefjuacy.  Frine  grew  persistently 
scanty,  contained  an  occasional  trace  of  albumin,  but  rarely  casts. 
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lie  ultimately  died  with  symptoms  that  were  uremic  rather  than 
cardiac,  and  the  autopsy  disclosed  almost  complete  obliteration  of 
the  renal  arteries. 

In  other  cases  the  picture  is  that  of  slowly  increasing,  or  per- 
haps suddenly  induced,  failure  of  heart-power,  with  renal  symp- 
toms of  very  inferior  importance.  Only  to-day  I  examined  a  man 
of  seventy-one  who  for  two  years  past  has  noticed  breathlessness, 
which  of  late  has  become  serious  cardiac  dyspnoea.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  had  increased  nocturnal  micturition,  but  no 
other  evidence  of  renal  disease.  He  has  been  closely  confined  to 
his  desk  daily,  and  has  been  "  a  pretty  heavy  eater,  particularly 
at  breakfast.''  Ilis  chest  is  capacious  and  abdominal  corpulence 
is  quite  marked.  The  radials,  temporals,  an4  carotids  are  stiflF, 
and  the  heart  is  enormously  enlarged,  its  impulse  feeble,  and  its 
sounds  distant  and  muffled.  This  case  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
etiology  and  symptomatology  of  the  cases  in  which  the  clinical  pic- 
ture is  what  may  be  termed  cardio-vascular,  the  chief,  it  may  be  the 
only,  complaint  being  dyspncra  of  eflFort. 

Many  such  cases,  like  the  foregoing,  very  well  represent  the 
clinical  picture  of  chronic  myocarditis.  In  others,  symptoms  of 
failing  heart-power  and  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  so  in- 
timately blended  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  definitely 
which  organ  is  the  more  seriously  involved.  In  others  again,  gly- 
cosuria and  renal  cirrhosis  precede  the  symptoms  of  vascular  and 
cardiac  disease,  yet  when  the  latter  become  marked  they  may  domi- 
nate the  scene.  In  all  these  cases,  when  cardiac  incompetence  su- 
pervenes, it  is  apt  to  prove  most  serious  and  to  progress  under  the 
every-day  appearance  of  increasing  and  unconquerable  stasis, 
since  the  extreme  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  incident  to  arte- 
rial rigidity  renders  restoration  of  heart-power  impossible.  They 
have  been  sufficiently  portrayed  in  preceding  pages  and  do  not  re- 
quire repetition. 

In  comparatively  few  cases  the  symptoms  are  mainly,  almost 
exclusively,  referable  to  the  arterios(»lorosis  as  such.  The  arteries 
everywhere  feel  wiry  and  nodular,  like  a  string  of  beads,  or  thick- 
ened and  tortuous,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak.  The  super- 
ficial veins  stand  out  prominently;  the  heart  manifests  slight  if 
any  change,  being  in  some  moderately  and  in  others  not  at  all 
enlarged;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  of  poor  quality,  and  if  any  albu- 
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rain  is  present,  it  is  a  nww  rnier,  while  vn^is  are  spurity,  being  hya- 
line  or  irranular ;  the  patient  conjplains  of  increui^ing  inability 
to  work  or  exercise;  appetite  au«l  tligestion  fail;  slight  oedema 
appears  at  the  ankles;  the  indivitlnal  einiiciatea,  grows  sallow, 
pale,  steadily  more  feeble,  and  at  length  takes  to  bed  and  dies  from 
what  appears  to  be  general  asthenia. 

I  have  notes  of  such  a  typical  case  in  an  Englishman  who  was  a 
farmer  of  about  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  T"p  to  a  year  or  so  prior 
to  my  seeing  him  he  was  hale  and  hearty,  and  able  to  iierform 
active  work  of  a  not  too  severe  kind* 

Examination  diselosed  no  distinct  evidence  of  heart  or  renal 
disease,  hnt  tlie  radials,  nlnars,  temporals,  femorals,  and  tibials 
all  felt  hard  and  cnijity  and  most  of  them  contained  deposits  of 
lime  that  gave  them  a  pronounced  bea<iy  character.  Venous  stasia 
was  evident  in  the  turgescent  veins,  palpable  liver,  and  slight  pit- 
ting of  the  ankles  and  shins.  He  did  not  complain  espeeiall^^  of 
dyspnoea,  but  was  much  concerned  over  his  growing  weakness  and 
loss  of  weight. 

Treatment  benefited  him  for  a  time,  but  he  nltimately  grew  too 
feeble  to  rejxjrt  at  my  ottice,  and  as  he  resided  in  the  conn  try  was 
lost  sight  of.  It  was  ultimately  learned,  however,  that  he  died 
after  a  tew  months  of  w^liat  appeared  to  Vk:^  general  feebleness  with 
failing  circulation.  In  his  case,  as  in  many,  the  heart  seemed  to 
be  comparatively  unaffected  and  the  ililHenlty  of  eirc*ulation  to  be 
due  to  the  impermeability,  so  to  speak,  of  the  arteries. 

The  rigi<lity  of  the  arterial  system  interferes  with  proper  difi- 
charge  into  the  capillaries — neither  are  the  arteries  able  to  receive 
the  full  supply  of  blood  sent  from  the  veins,  and  stasis  occurs. 

In  a  considerable  pro|>ortion  of  cases  the  clinical  manifesta- 
tions are  lutt  thuse  of  dist^irlted  circulation  in  general,  but  of  dimin- 
ished or  abolished  bkxul-supply  to  a  part,  as  the  brain,  extremities, 
heart,  etc.  The  result  is  perverted  function  and  structural  altera- 
tion of  a  more  or  less  serious  kind.  In  some  instances  such  disturb- 
ances are  plainly  apparent,  while  in  others  the  manifestations  of 
arterial  degeneration  are  obscure  and  often  misinterpreted  or  over- 
looked altogether. 

Thus  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  be  shown  by  impair- 
ment of  memory  and  intellection,  headache,  transient  vertigo,  espe- 
cially upon  quickly  assuming  the  erect  position,  change  in  disposi- 
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tion,  increasing  weakness,  in  a  word,  by  the  manifold  symptoms 
due  to  cerebral  amemia  or  areas  of  softening  (encephalomalacia) 
which  result  from  the  shutting  oflf  of  blood-supply  to  definite  areas. 
One  should  not  forget  also  that  when  epilepsy  develops  at  or  after 
middle  age,  it  may  be  due  to  arteriosclerosis  within  the  brain 
(Ilochhaus).  Disease  of  these  vessels  is  also  a  very  frequent,  ac- 
cording to  Romberg  the  most  frequent,  cause  of  apoplexy.  There 
may  be  either  ha^norrhage  into  the  brain  from  rupture  of  a  miliary 
aneurysm,  a  condition  of  the  arteries  shown  by  Charcot  to  be  very 
common,  or  the  apoplectic  seizure  may  result  from  thrombosis  of 
a  narrowed  cerebral  artery. 

Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  in  the  medulla  is  a  recognised  cause 
of  slowness  of  the  pulse  and  of  recurrent  bradycardia  known  as 
Stokes-Adams  disease,  and  which  has  been  previously  considered. 
(See  page  627.) 

Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  not  uncommon, 
but  apart  from  the  change  it  creates  in  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel — 
i.  e.,  stiffness  and  tortuosity,  as  perceive<l  by  the  palpating  finger — 
it  does  not  often  lead  to  serious  disturbance  of  circulation  in  the 
region  supplied  by  the  sclerotic  artery.  The  sclerosis  may,  how- 
ever, according  to  Erb,  be  responsible  for  disorders  of  sensation 
and  motion,  vaso-motor  and  even  trophic  disorders.  The  first  may 
be  shown  by  pani^sthesia,  formication,  pain,  and  a  feeling  of  heat 
or  coldness;  disorders  of  motility,  by  intermittent  lameness  and 
extreme  degrees  of  arterial  narrowing  by  cramps,  rigidity,  etc. ; 
vaso-motor  disturbances,  by  coldness,  pallor,  cyanosis ;  and  nutri- 
tional disorders,  by  circumscribed  sloughing  of  the  skin.  In  cases 
of  obliteration  from  sclerosis,  as  is  well  known,  there  may  be  local- 
ized gangrene  (senile  gangrene). 

According  to  Romberg,  sensory  and  motor  disturbances  make 
their  appearance  at  first  only  when  the  muscles  are  put  in  use — i.e., 
when  there  is  a  call  for  more  blood  to  the  j)art  than  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  thickened  arteries.  In  more  advanced  degenerations 
these  disturbances  are  produced  by  insignificant  movements,  and 
at  length  the  limb  becomes  stiff  and  useless. 

Not  only  are  vaso-motor  neuroses,  such  as  pain,  redness,  swell- 
ing, stiffness,  etc.,  phenomena  of  arteriosclerosis,  but,  according  to 
Romberg,  there  may  appear  symptoms  of  Reynaud's  disease,  cyano- 
sis, pallor,  and  even  gangrene  of  portions  of  the  skin,  such  phenom' 
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ena  being  particularly  liable  to  nffect  the  fingers.  Fortunately, 
however,  stieh  Berions  disturbances  are  rare,  and  for  the  most  part 
only  minor  degrees  of  sensory  and  vaso-raotor  perversions  are 
present 

The  heart  may  be  affected  by  arteriosclerosis  in  either  or  both 
of  two  ways ;  It  may  be  degenoratetl  and  feeble  in  consequence  of 
thickening,  narrowing  or  thrombosis  of  the  corona ries,  with  angina 
pectoris  and  the  syiuptoin<*omplex  of  myocardial  incompetence,  or 
the  heart  may  be  seconJarily  hypertrophied  in  consequence  of 
diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  abdominal  viscera, 
Ilasenfeld  has  dwelt  on  the  intimate  connection  between  sclerosis 
of  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  general  eanliiic  hy|>ertrophy,  and 
Uombc^rg  also  states  that  it  is  degeneration  of  these*  arteries  which 
calls  forth  secondary  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Extensive 
vascular  change  of  the  brain  an<l  extremities  ujay  exist,  he  states, 
without  ai)ju*eciable  eidargement  of  the  heart*  This  coincides 
with  my  clinical  ex[>erience,  for  the  largest  and  most  inadequate 
hearts  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  in  men  whose  abdominal  cor- 
pulence and  sedentary  lives  have  furnished  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  dcvelo]iuient  of  vascular  disease  in  the  splanchnic  area. 
Moreover,  their  stiffened  radiais  and  high-tension  pulse  have  bomo 
out  the  correctness  of  that  assumption.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  old  men  witli  emaciated  abdomens,  peripheral  arteries  that 
were  like  wires  strung  with  tiny  beads,  and  feeble,  even  flickering 
pulses,  and  yet  wdiose  hearts  could  not  be  made  out  as  hyper- 
trophied. In  some  of  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema renders  the  results  of  percussion  uncertain,  but  the  clinical 
picture  is  that  of  adynamia  or  of  a  cachexia,  but  not  of  myocardial 
failure,  as  in  men  of  the  other  type. 

Lastly,  there  is  still  another  group  of  cases  which  present  them- 
selves in  guise  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emiihysema*  They  are 
usually  at  or  past  middle  age,  not  confined  to  either  sex,  yet  in  my 
experience  more  often  males  of  the  labouring  class.  The  vascular 
system  is  everj^vhere  stiff,  urine  is  of  poor  quality  or  may  contain 
a  small  amount  of  albumin^  and  there  is  manifest  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  emphysema, 
but  a  contributing  factor  of  importance  is  the  sclerosis  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  thia 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  ia  primary  or  secondary,  but  as  it 
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is  associated  with  retrograde  change  of  the  aortic  system  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  it  plajs  a  role  in  the  causation  of  the  emphysema 
and  bronchial  catarrh. 

For  the  most  part  the  course  of  this  vascular  disease  is  slow 
and  indefinite.  Years  are  usually  consumed  in  its  development, 
and  even  after  symptoms  api>ear  the  course  is  protracted  or  more 
or  less  rapid,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  arterial  system  chiefly 
affected  and  to  the  degree  of  the  sclerotic  change. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — There  are  two  main  types  of 
individuals  with  arteriosclerosis.  In  one  class  they  are  large  and 
imposing,  more  or  less  corpulent  and  with  rather  too  flabby  abdom- 
inal walls.  In  such,  there  may  or  may  not  be  evidence  of  vascular 
disease  in  the  i)eripheral  arteries.  The  other  type  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  individual  is  thin,  looks  ill-nourished,  and  the  tem- 
poral, perhajTs  also  the  carotid,  arteries  are  seen  distinctly,  the 
former  looking  like  stiff  tortuous  cords  and  pulsating  visibly. 
Superficial  veins  are  also  prominent,  but  cyanosis  is  not  present. 
The  only  other  information  obtained  by  inspection  relates  to 
changes  in  the  strength  and  location  of  the  ai>ex-beat,  and  to  epi- 
gastric pulsation,  signs  which  may  be  directly  connected  with 
arteriosclerosis,  yet  may  be  independent  of  the  same. 

Palpation, — This  is  the  best  and  usually  most  reliable  means 
of  detecting  arterial  degeneration.  If  an  artery  which  rests  on  a 
firm  foundation,  as  the  radial  or  tibial,  is  carefully  palpated,  it  is 
perceived  to  l)e  thicker  and  stiffor  than  normal.  It  can  be  rolled 
beneath  the  finger  like  a  cord,  and  the  vessel  is  difficult  to  compress. 
In  many  cases  this  is  all,  but  in  others  the  vessel  is  tortuous,  and 
when  the  finger  is  passed  along  its  course,  presents  small  elevations 
that  feel  hard  like  beads,  and  hence  lead  us  to  sjx^ak  of  the  vessel 
as  beady.  In  some  instances  the  artery  shows  minute  elevations, 
which  when  carefully  studied  are  found  to  he  dilatations  of  the 
vascular  wall — in  other  words,  luiliary  aneurysms. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cervical  arteries, 
noting  their  i>osition,  size,  regularity  or  smoothness,  rigidity,  etc, 
since  changes  in  them  may  furnish  valuable  hints  concerning  the 
state  of  the  aorta  and  inferentially  of  the  coronaries.  When  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  is  thin-walled  and  dilated  it  may  sometimes  be  felt 
pulsating  almormally  high  u])  in  the  su])rasternal  fossa.  Litten  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  when  the  abdominal  aorta  is  sole- 
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rotic  and  aecessiWo  to  pal[>atio3i,  Hirill  is  elicited  Iw  very  much  less 
pressure  than  is  refjuired  if  the  vessel  is  lieahhy* 

Percussion  is  of  value  only  in  the  detection  of  ehanges  in  the 
size  of  the  heart  seeoiidurv  to  vascular  disease*  It  may,  therefore, 
by  demonstrating  hypertro|jhy  of  the  left  ventricle,  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  corroborative  information.  Careful  and  deep  percus- 
sion of  the  areas  overlying  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch 
may  detect  a  slight  degree  of  duhiess  due  to  dilatation  of  the  vessel. 
In  such  a  case  resonance  is  apt  to  be  impaired  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond right  interspaces  close  to  the  sternima.  Dilatation  and  elonga- 
tion of  the  arch  may  displace  the  heart  do\vnwardj  the  same  as  does 
true  aneurj'sm  ;  and  hence  in  cases  in  which  the  aorta  is  suspected 
of  being  sclerotic,  it  is  well  to  percuss  the  heart  carefully,  with 
view,  if  possible,  to  ascertaining  its  exact  location. 

AuscuUalion, — Almost  the  only  value  of  this  means  of  investi- 
gation lies  in  the  study  of  the  second  sound  in  the  aortic  area.  This 
tone  is  normally  more  intense  than  is  the  pulmonic  second  in  per- 
sons after  thirty  years  of  age,  and  hence  it  is  the  quality  of  thia 
sound  more  than  its  mere  intensification  that  is  significant.  Gen- 
eral arteriosclerosis  causes  accentimtion  of  the  aortic  second  tone, 
hut  so  also  do  other  conditions,  especially  chronic  interstitial  neph- 
ritis. Taken  in  connection  with  left-ventricle  hypertrophy,  un- 
due intensification  of  this  sound  is  significant  of  arterial  or  renal 
disease  or  both.  If  the  sound  is  not  only  inteni^ified  but  is  also 
sharply  ringing,  even  of  a  metallic  quality  and  is  associated 
with  stiff  arteries  in  persons  of  middle  age,  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  indicate  sclerosis  of  the  aorta.  Should  the  sound  be  not 
quite  pure,  as  well  as  accented,  it  is  likely  that  the  valve  is  also 
involved  in  the  degenerative  process.  Not  infrequently  in  persons 
whoso  vessels  are  resisting,  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  heard  along 
the  course  of  the  ascending  arch,  and  when  present  is,  in  the 
absence  of  signs  and  symptoms  of  aneurysm,  to  be  regarded  as 
due  to  roughening  or  dilatation  or  both  of  the  aorta,  not  of  steno- 
sis of  the  ostium.  Any  other  modifications  of  the  cardiac  sounds 
are  indicative  of  secondary  or  associated  changes  in  the  heart- 
muscle  and  valves. 

Diagnoflis*— The  recognition  of  sclerotic  changes  in  periph- 
eral vessels  that  can  be  reached  by  the  palpating  finger,  as  radial, 
ulnar,  tibial,  etc.,  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  has  been  sufficiently 
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described  under  palpation.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
diagnosis  of  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  within  the  cranial  and  other 
cavities.  In  such,  diagnosis  is  usually  a  matter  of  inference  in- 
stead of  absolute  demonstration,  and  must  be  arrived  at  by  study 
of  the  patient's  history,  age,  symptoms,  etc.  It  is  manifestly 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  discuss  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  tortuosity 
and  rigidity  of  the  temporals  may,  in  connection  with  the  head 
symptoms  previously  noted,  be  taken  to  point  strongly  to  sclerosis 
of  the  cerebral  arteries.  If  doubt  still  remains,  or  the  external 
vessels  are  negative,  the  ophthalmoscope  may  be  appealed  to  and 
is  said  to  furnish  early  and  reliable  information  concerning  the 
state  of  the  cerebral  arteries  (Thoma,  Rehlmann,  Koenig).  The 
changes  said  to  indicate  sclerosis  are  pulsation  and  tortuosity  of  the 
retinal  artery  (w^hen  not  due  to  chlorosis  or  anaemia),  opacity  of 
its  coats,  narrowing,  and  it  may  be  thrombosis  of  the  artery  of  the 
papilla,  and  miliary  aneurysms  and  punctate  haemorrhages  into  the 
retina,  the  choroid,  and  the  enveloping  capsule  of  the  optic  nerve 
(Koenig). 

The  diagnosis  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  cannot  always  be  defi- 
nitely made.  Romberg  states  that  the  condition  of  peripheral 
vessels,  as  radials,  aflFords  no  criterion  of  that  of  the  aorta,  and 
hence  stiffness  of  the  arm  or  leg  arteries  does  not  warrant  a  con- 
clusion that  the  aorta  is  also  sclerotic.  The  state  of  the  latter 
must  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  careful  study  of  the  cervical  ves- 
sels and  of  changes  in  the  size  of  the  heart  or  of  its  sounds.  If 
the  carotids  appear  healthy,  if  the  heart  is  not  appreciably  en- 
larged nor  displaced,  and  the  aortic  second  tone  is  not  unduly  ac* 
centuated,  then  the  aorta  is  probably  healthy.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  carotids  are  unyielding,  the  subclavians  are  situated  abnor- 
mally high  and  feel  stiff,  if  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  and 
lastly,  but  not  least,  if  the  aortic  second  sound  is  ringing  and  metal- 
lic, there  is  probably  sclerosis  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch. 

The  question  of  the  existence  or  not  of  arteriosclerosis  within 
the  domain  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  may  present  great  difficulties. 
The  recognition  of  stiffened  radials  in  a  corpulent  individual  who 
complains  of  dyspnoea  of  effort  out  of  proportion  to  recognisable 
changes  in  the  heart,  renders  extremely  probable  a  similar  state  of 
the  vessels  deeply  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity.    K,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  arressible  Hrtcries  arc?  not  aiiS^  one  must  depend  for  diagno- 
sis on  the  history,  symptoms,  degrei?  of  blood-pressure,  and  adequacy 
as  well  as  size  of  the  heart.  A  history  of  sedentary  pursuits 
and  of  hixus  oansnmptit»n ;  gradually  tkn  elojK?d  and  iuercasiug 
i^hortness  of  breath;  ahdouiinul  eorpiilenee;  high  tension  but  slow 
pulse;  eardiac  hyi>ertrophy  without  dilatation;  these  point 
strongly  to  arteriosclerosis  as  tlie  eause  of  the  symptoms. 

In  susjiceted  eases  one  should  test  the  eftieieney  of  the  heart- 
miisele  as  well  as  search  carefully  for  indications  of  overstrain  of 
the  right  ventricle.  If  the  pulse  is  unduly  rapid  and  feeble  during 
repose,  if  eardiue  duluess  is  increased  Transversely  and  downward 
with  pulsation  in  the  eiugastrinm,  if  su}x>rficial  veins  are  engorged, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  heart  is  no  longer  quite  ade- 
quate and  that  the  dygpna*a  is  cardiac.  Then  if  on  the  patient's 
making  extra  exertion,  as  by  hopping  alnrnt  the  room,  the  action 
of  the  heart  grows  unduly  nc(*el crated,  perhaps  irreguhir  or  inter- 
mittent, and  the  sounds  hecome  feeble,  ]K*rluips  accompanied  by  an 
apex-mnrnuir,  but  little  doubt  is  to  be  entertained  of  myocardial 
insutficieney. 

Even  then  the  state  of  the  internal  vascular  system  may  he  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Prolonged  high  tension  of  the  pulse,  as  shown  by 
Gaertner's  tonometer,  and  a  ringing  metallic  quality  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  strengthen  the  assumption  tliat  the  heart  weakness  is 
secondary  to  arteriosclerosis.  It  is,  of  course,  preaupi>osed  that  all 
other  etiological  data  are  wanting. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  such  eases  from  the  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  ol>esc  (the  so-called  fatty  heart),  is  often  iinjx^ssible, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  conditions  are  not  infrequently 
combined.  In  the  obese,  however,  there  is  a  general  distribution 
of  adipose  tissue  far  in  excess  of  what  exists  where  there  is  only 
exc^essivo  abdominal  corpulence  with  arteriosclerosis. 

Quite  recently  T  examined  a  gentleman  of  fifty-three  com- 
plaining of  hreathlessuess  on  more  than  moderate  exertion.  His 
abdomen  was  very  bulging  and  flabby,  while  his  extremities  and 
chest  were  rather  thin,  his  radials  were  distinctly  stiff,  but  the 
heart  was  not  appreciably  enlarged  except  on  the  left,  and  did  not 
grow  too  rapid  or  irregular  from  the  effort  of  hopping  up  and 
down  my  ofiice.  In  this  case  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
his  symptoms  to  arteriosclerosis,  and  not  to  myocardial  inadequacy, 
40 
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particularly  as  his  habits  were  such  as  tended  inevitably  to  its  de- 
velopment Unfortunately  all  cases  are  not  so  clear,  and  hence 
necessitate  great  reserve. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  vascular  disease  in  other  inac- 
cessible regions,  it  may  be  stated  that  coronary  sclerosis  is  not  often 
possible  of  positive  recognition.  It  may  be  assumed  when  angina 
pectoris  develops  in  a  man  past  middle  age,  when  there  is  reason- 
able evidence  of  sclerosis  of  the  aorta  and  its  great  branches  with 
subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of  myocardial  incompetence. 

Sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  cannot  be  diagnosed  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  but  may  be  assumed  if  a  patient  with  stiff 
arteries  is  a  sufferer  from  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and 
in  addition  there  is  unusual  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Renal  arteriosclerosis  may  be  inferred  if  in  conjunction  with 
stiffened  peripheral  vessels  there  is  nocturnal  micturition,  the 
urine  being  of  poor  quality.  When  in  an  advanced  stage  there  is 
evidence  of  positive  renal  change,  as  sho^vn  by  albumin  and  casts, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  say  definitely  how  much  is  due  to 
nephritis  and  how  much  to  arteriosclerosis. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  vascular 
change  discovered  and  upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  visceral 
disturbance  resulting  therefrom.  The  process  is  inherently  pro- 
gressive, and  I  believe  incurable.  Symptoms  may,  however,  some- 
times be  held  in  check  by  proper  treatment. 

Cardio-vascular  symptoms  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to  the 
conditions  which  influence  prognosis  in  cases  of  myocarditis,  and 
need  not  here  be  dwelt  u^ion.  For  the  prognosis  of  cerebral  and 
renal  arteriosclerosis  readers  are  referred  to  works  devoted  to  dis- 
eases of  the  respective  organs.  The  prognosis  of  sclerosis  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  is  essentially  that  of  the  cardiac  or  pulmonary 
affections  to  which  it  is  secondary,  while  when  vascular  decay  of 
the  arteries  of  the  extremities  has  once  led  to  definite  disturbance 
of  circulation  the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavourable.  Progressive 
emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  in  general  arteriosclerosis  indicate 
so  serious  an  interference  with  nutrition  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  coniniencement  of  the  end. 

Treatment. — This  is  to  be  divided  into  (1)  prophylactic, 
(2)  curative,  and  (3)  symptomatic.  The  institution  ot  preventive 
measures  necessitate  (A)  the  earliest  possible  recognition  of  vaa- 
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cular change  and  (B)  the  proper  regulation  of  habitiii,  diet,  exercise, 
and  excretion  witli  a  view  to  lessening  undue  vascular  strain  and 
correcting  injurious  fluctuations  of  blood-pressure.  The  disas- 
trous effect  of  sedentary  pursuits  must  be  counteracted  by  appro- 
priate gymnastic  and  abdominal  exercises,  including  massage  in 
cases  of  excessive  abdominal  corpulence.  Heavy  feeding  nuist  be 
restricted  and  its  effects  oiTset  by  outdoor  exercise  and  sports,  as 
golf,  hunting,  and  fishing.  Furtliennore,  the  character  of  the 
dietary  should  be  revised  so  as  to  exclude  or  retluee  the  eating  of 
meats  which  are  tissue-forming  foods  and  are  also  harmful  on 
account  of  the  extraclives  they  contain. 

Theoretically,  also,  the  diet  should  not  consist  of  foods  rich 
in  lime-salts,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Rnmpf,  of  Hamburg,  cuts 
out  such  articles  from  the  dietary  of  his  patic^nts.  He  includes 
among  such  forbidden  artides  milk,  eggs,  eheese,  rice,  and  spinaelu 
For  my  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  quantity  cuts  a  far  greater 
figure  than  does  quality,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  every-day  observa- 
tion that  the  individuals  who  live  the  longest  and  are  the  most 
active  with  advancing  years  are  those  who  eat  sparingly  and  of  a 
dietary  relatively  rich  in  vegetables,  cereals,  milk,  and  fruits.  I 
regard  it  as  a  good  indication  when  a  persr>n  past  middle  age  tends 
to  lose  weight  gradujilly  rather  I  ban  to  gain.  Bent  of  all,  he  should 
strive  to  hold  his  weight  about  at  a  standstill  until  well  on  in 
years. 

Exercise  in  the  ojien  is  a  very  important  matter,  especially  for 
the  man  who  having  been  accustomed  to  plenty  of  exercise  in  col- 
lege suddenly  finds  himself  tied  down  to  his  office  desk  many  hours 
each  day.  He  should  endeavour  in  every  way  possible  to  get  out 
for  some  sort  of  active  physical  exertion.  If  his  profession  or  busi- 
ness duties  tax  his  mental  powers  severely  and  keep  him  keyed 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  day  after  day  and  month  after  month,  then 
he  should  make  whatever  sacrifice  is  necessary  to  secure  a  yearly 
vacation,  during  which  he  can  obtain  jierft^et  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion. Otherwise  sclerosis  of  cerebral  or  other  arteries  will  be  his 
fate  after  middle  age. 

If,  as  is  believed,  the  splanchnic  nerves  re|pilate  hlood-pressure 
anvl  irritation  of  these  nerves  increases  blcHKl-pressure,  particularly 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  then,  from  a  prophylactic  stamlpoiut, 
digestive  derangement6|  including  of  course  chroaic  constipation, 
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should  be  corrected.  This  is  desirable  from  another  point  of  view 
— namely,  that  by  improving  excretion  the  system  may  be  rid  of 
toxines  which  may  be  of  influence  in  augmenting  arterial  tension, 
and  eventually  leading  to  arteriosclerosis. 

In  a  word,  the  prevention  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels calls  for  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  minimizing,  of  all  in- 
jurious influences  which  are  believed  to  derange  blood-pressure, 
and  thereby  subject  the  vascular  system  locally  and  generally  to 
strain. 

The  curative  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis  is,  I  believe,  unprom- 
ising. The  French,  and  of  late  some  German  clinicians,  as  Vie- 
rordt,  express  faith  in  the  ability  of  iodine  to  arrest  and  even  cure 
vascular  degeneration.  The  remedy  is  administered  in  the  form 
of  iodide  of  sodium  rather  than  of  iK)tassiimi  because  of  its  being 
better  tolerated.  It  is  begun  in  small  doses,  2  or  3  grains  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  at  first,  and  as  the  system  learns  to  tolerate  the  remedy 
it  is  gradually  increased  until  15  grains  three  times  a  day  are 
reached.  In  this  dose  the  iodide  is  continued  over  a  long  time — i.e., 
from  eighteen  months  to  three  years — but  with  occasional  intervals 
during  which  the  drug  is  not  taken.  Vierordt  is  said  to  omit  the 
remedy  one  week  out  of  five  and  one  month  out  of  every  five  months. 
Given  in  this  manner,  and  from  the  start  increased  so  cautiously  as 
not  to  cause  undue  irritation,  he  has  seen  very  gratifying  results. 
I  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  get  my  private  patients  to  perse- 
vere in  the  use  of  iodide  of  sodium  after  the  manner  recommended 
bv  Vierordt,  but  alwavs  without  success.  It  has  invariablv  disor- 
dered  appetite  and  digestion,  and  at  length  has  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

This  therapeutic  agent  may  favourably  affect  the  patient's  gen- 
eral condition,  and  even  the  vascular  disease  in  cases  of  syphi- 
litic origin  (although  I  believe  the  claim  is  made  that  favourable 
results  are  obtained  even  when  there  is  no  specific  taint),  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  any  drug  can  promote  resolution  of  the 
sclerotic  process,  or  why  it  should  be  well  to  do  so.  If  the  develop- 
ment of  connective  tissue  in  the  intima  is,  as  Thoma  believes,  a 
compensatory  process  by  which  is  attorn ptjed  to  make  good  atrophic 
changes  in  the  media,  then  how  can  any  line  of  therapy  be  bene- 
ficial that  does  not  restore  the  media  to  its  former  normal  state? 
The  iodide  may  in  some  way  prevent  or  remove  deposits  of  lime 
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and  tlio  hyaline  Jegenpraiimi  tlnit  iil*imiitel>'  occur  in  t]w  newly 
fornii^d  ctiiniective  tissue,  Init  ran  it  du  more  t»r  wuiild  it  be  well  to 
liave  it  do  more? 

It  seems  to  oie,  therefore,  that  when  arteriosclerosis  has  once 
become  prtmoimeed,  our  efforts  must  he  limited  to  the  prevention 
or  lessening  of  symptoms— in  short,  mnst  be  ,si/nipfomaiii\  To  do 
this  we  must  endeavour  to  promote  better  circulation  in  the  arterial 
system,  since  it  is  in  this  respect  that  evils  arise, 

Cardio-vasjenlar  derangements  are  to  he  combated  in  the  same 
manner  as  disorders  due  primarily  to  cardiac  insutheiency,  and 
these  do  not  need  to  be  repeateiL  I  should  like  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity, however,  of  freely  using  vasodilators,  as  the  nitrites,  that  if 
jTOSsihle  the  arterial  paths  may  be  somewhat  o])encd  up  and  the 
hi  boil  r  of  the  left  ventricle  thereby  lessened.  In  this  class  of  cases 
nitroglycerin,  etc.,  should  ahvays  be  given  whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  digitalis.  It  is  beeanse  r»f  the  constricting  action  of 
digitalis  on  the  arterioles  that  stniphantbus  ought  to  be  tried 
instead,  and  only  replaced  by  digitalis  when  it  has  proved  IB- 
efficient. 

Nc»tliing  is  of  greater  service  in  eases  of  diffuse  arteriosclerosis 
with  secondary  venous  engorgement  than  a  periodic  purge  by 
means  of  calomel.  The  catharsis  should  bt^  brisk  to  be  of  benefit, 
for  relief  dues  not  follow  until  several  watery  st*Kils  have  been 
secured.  I  have  seen  truly  surprising  results  from  such  simple 
treatment.  One  instance  in  particular  comes  to  mind  as  I  write, 
that  of  an  old  German  with  very  stiff  vessels  who  exhausted  both 
my  patience  and  my  resources  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  procure  relief 
from  fonuication  and  coldness  of  the  Ibighs.  At  last,  in  despair, 
I  prescrilied  5  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  his  return  to  my  clinic,  lie  did  not  reappear  for  two 
or  three  months,  when  one  day  he  returned,  and  on  entering  the 
clinic  room  exclaimtxl  that  he  had  come  back  for  another  powder, 
as  he  had  never  had  anything  do  him  so  much  good. 

I  recall  also  an  Irishman  with  stiff  arteries  and  an  obsiinate 
chronic  bronchitis  that  had  defied  the  efforts  of  several  wclbknown 
practitioners,  and  who  obtained  greater  relief  from  his  djrspnoea 
and  cough  by  a  single  dose  of  5  grains  of  calomel  than  from  all 
the  cough  mixtures  he  had  previously  taken. 

Fraenkel  reports  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  case 
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of  a  man  with  general  arteriosclerosis  who  was  relieved  of  his 
nocturnal  asthma  for  a  period  of  three  months  by  a  single  sharp 
attack  of  cpistaxis.  This  suggests  that  in  cases  of  cardiac  asthma, 
which  so  often  fonn  a  distressing  feature  in  the  clinical  history  of 
arteriosclerosis  of  the  cardio-vascular  type,  it  might  be  well  to 
resort  to  venesection  when  catharsis  has  failed  of  ameliorating  the 
symptom. 

In  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  stimulants 
and  vaso-dilators  are  indicated.  Judgment  and  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  their  administration,  however,  lest  the  heart  be  too 
vigorously  stimulated  and  rupture  of  a  miliary  aneurysm  result. 
The  safety  of  such  medication  may  be  estimated  by  the  state  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  They  are  certainly  indicated  when  the  systoles  are 
feeble  and  the  brain  is  not  sufficiently  flushed. 

The  treatment  of  coronary  sclerosis  and  its  resulting  angina 
pectoris  has  already  been  considered  in  the  chapters  on  Chronic 
Myocarditis  and  Angina  Pectoris. 

The  management  of  renal  sclerosis  is  essentially  that  of 
chronic  nephritis,  since  the  two  conditions  are  so  frequently  com- 
bined. When  vascular  disease  in  the  extremities  has  led  to  gan- 
grene, the  treatment  is  of  necessity  surgical.  Sclerosis  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  practically  that  of  arteriosclerosis  in  general  plus 
that  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Only  general  principles  can  here  be  laid  down.  In  every  case 
special  symptoms  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 
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ACUTE  AORTITIS- ACUTE  ARTERITIS  -  SYPHILITIC 
ARTERITIS-ENDARTERITIS  OBLITERANS-PERI AR- 
TERITIS NODOSA^STENOSIS  OF  THE  AORTA  AND 
PULMONARY  ARTERY-CONGENITAL  SMALLNESS 
OF   THE    ARTERIES 

I  ACUTE  AORTITIS 

When  acute  inflammation  of  \}w  aorta  is  discoverf^d  it  is  in 
luost  cases  assoeiated  with  the  diangps  of  aclerosis  in  tlie  same  situ- 
tion  or  with  an  acute  endocarditis,  French  authors,  however,  have 
described  a  form  of  acute  aortitis  which  they  claim  is  independent 
of  antecedent  sclerotic  change  and  occurs  in  the  course  of  acuto 
infections  diseases.  Such  statements  are  received  with  eonsider- 
able  reserve  by  the  Germans,  and  von  Sehroelter  in  Xothnagers 
System  seems  qnite  sceptical  on  the  subject,  particularly  as  regards 
iU  clinical  reco^ilion. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Thp  aorta  is  found  more  or  less  dilated, 
and  tfie  surface  «>f  the  intinia  looks  rough  from  the  presence  of 
reddish  or  grayish  translucent  more  or  less  thickly  scattered 
patches  of  a  gelatinons  consistency.  These  are  minute  thrombi, 
and  it  is  through  the  detachment  of  these  that  cutaneous  and  other 
infarcts  occur,  the  same  as  in  acute  valvulitis.  Indeed,  acute  aor- 
titis is  80  similar  to  acute  endocarditis  that  the  description  of  the 
latter  may  answer  for  the  former. 

The  process  may  be  of  a  benign  type  and  proceed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  so-called  vegetations,  or  it  may  behave  like  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis and  lead  to  serious  destruction  of  the  vessel  and  rupture. 
In  this  manner  communication  may  be  esfahlished  between  the 
aorta  and  one  of  the  auricles,  a  contiguous  vesscd  or  the  pericar- 
dium with  fatal  haemorrhage  (Romberg),  The  media  and  even 
the  adventitia  becomes  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  and  if  the  pro* 
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cess  is  sufficiently  prolonged  newly  formed  vessels  may  penetrate 
into  the  intima. 

As  already  stated,  degenerative  changes  are  usually  found  as- 
sociated with  the  evidences  of  acute  inflanmiation.  There  may 
also  be  an  associated  valvulitis  affecting  previously  healthy  valves 
or  more  often  as  an  acute  process  ingrafted  on  an  old-standing 
aortic-valve  lesion.  In  other  distant  parts  of  the  body  there  may 
be  discovered  local  changes  due  to  benign  or  septic  emboli  cast  off 
from  the  aortic  intima. 

Etiology. — The  aorta  may  become  acutely  inflamed  in  conse- 
quence of  direct  extension  of  an  identical  process  of  the  endocar- 
dium. French  clinicians  (Iluchard,  Leger,  Siredi,  etc.)  maintain 
that  acute  aortitis  may  arise  in  the  course  of  scarlatina,  measles, 
variola,  independently  of  involvement  of  the  endocardium,  and 
Fiessingcr  is  said  to  have  seen  it  in  a  case  of  influenza  (Gibson). 
The  latter  says  also  that  acute  aortitis  may  be  associated  with  acute 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis.  The  disease  has  also  been 
attributed  to  trauma,  and  has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  chronic 
nephritis. 

Sjrmptoms. — Acute  aortitis  in  most  instances  is  latent  or  is 
overlooked  by  reason  of  its  occurrence  in  the  course  of  some  other 
distinctive  affection.  The  case  discovered  by  Thoma,  and  which 
occurred  during  measles,  had  produced  no  symptoms  whatever. 
Von  Schroetter  apjwars  to  think  that  the  clinical  features  de- 
scribed by  Iluchard  in  such  a  brilliant  and  interesting  fashion  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  acute  aortitis  per  se,  but  are  such  as  are 
so  often  observed  in  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  affecting  the  aortic 
arch.  In  Chapter  IV,  page  158,  I  have  depicted  a  case  which  I 
took  to  be  acute  endocarditis  because  of  the  subjective  symptoms 
and  clinical  findings,  and  in  which  post-mortem  examination  dis- 
closed an  aortitis  together  with  endocarditis,  the  acute  process  hav- 
ing develoj)ed  on  top  of  old  sclerotic  changes  that  had  masqueraded 
under  the  guise  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

I  will  briefly  portray  the  features  that  are  claimed  by  the 
French  to  have  been  observed  in  acute  aortitis  unconnected  with 
other  aortic  or  endocardial  lesions.  Fever  is  usually  absent,  but  if 
present  it  is  due  to  the  primary  infection,  not  to  the  aortitis  as  such. 
The  countenance  is  apt  to  be  i)ale  and  anxious.  The  pulse  is  small 
and  weak,  regular  or  not,  as  circumstances  in  each  case  may  die- 
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tate.  The?  patient  is  likely  to  complain  nf  pain  in  the  upper  ster- 
luil  region,  and  soiuetiiiies  extend iii^^  thrtni^h  tlie  iiieciiastinuin 
and  down  the  back  along  the  spinal  cohiinn.  The  pain  is  described 
as  hurnmg,  sticking,  smarting,  etc.,  and  in  some  instances  is  said  to 
railiute  into  the  left  shonlder  and  down  the  arm,  very  Hke  that  of 
angina  pectoris.  The  resenihlanee  to  this  latter  is  enhanced  by  a 
feeling  of  oppression  and  anxiety  in  some  cases, 

Peter  has  observed  tendemesis  on  pressnre  in  the  intercostal 
spaces  to  the  left  of  the  raannbrium,  and  nndue  throhhing  of  the 
riglit  subclavian  has  been  noted  by  French  writers  (Labonlbcne, 
Faure),  and  by  them  is  attributed  to  the  greater  liability  to  in- 
flammation of  the  left  snWavian  than  of  the  innotninjite  artery. 
Von  Sehroetter,  however,  believes  that  if  such  difTcrencc  in  the 
pulsation  of  the  two  subclavia  exists,  it  is  due  to  sclerotic  changes, 
an  opinion  in  which  Gibson  concurs. 

Dysphagia,  cong!i  with  expectoration,  and  distuii»ance  of  the 
digestive  tract  shown  by  vomiting  and  fh^tulent  distention  of  the 
bowels,  have  l)i*en  observed  in  some  cases. 

In  short,  the  symptoms  of  tliis  aflFection  are  often  wholly  want- 
ing, and  when  present  are  not  at  all  distinctive.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  them  which  may  not  be  observed  in  other  affections  involv- 
ing the  heart,  and  hence  RomlK?rg  states  that  even  when  the  malig- 
nant f^irni  of  aente  aortitis  occurs,  there  is  nothing  in  its  clinical 
pietnre  to  distinguish  it  from  uk*erative  endrjcarditia. 

The  course  of  acute  aortitis  is  often  protracted  and  the  termi- 
nation is  usually  in  (h^ath, 

PhyBical  Signs  an*  usually  indefinite,  or  are  such  as  are 
found  in  orlier  arufe  intlammatir>ns  involving  the  cardiac  struc- 
tures, or  are  tliose  of  the  infection  in  the  course  of  which  acute 
aortitis  occurs. 

Inspection. — ^The  countenance  may  be  pallid  and  anxious,  the 
carotids  throb  strongly,  and  the  right  subclavian  may  pulsate  more 
powerfully  than  does  the  loft. 

Palpation  is  negative  unless  pressure  elicits  sensitiveness  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  to  left  of  the  sternum  and  along  the  course  of  the 
aorta. 

Percussion  is  likely  to  be  negative  unless  dulness  be  revealed  at 
right  of  tlie  manubrium  in  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  leads 
to  dilatation  of  the  aortic  arch. 
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Auscultation. — This  is  not  likely  to  furnish  information  of  a 
positive  kind.  A  systolic  murmur  over  the  situation  of  the  ascend- 
ing arch  may  be  evoked  by  dilatation  of  the  vessel,  and  in  cases  in 
which  the  valve  is  also  affected  there  may  be  impurity  of  tlie  aortic 
second  tone. 

Diagnosis. — This  can  rarely  if  ever  be  more  than  conjectural. 
If  the  character  of  the  pain  and  oppression  simulate  that  of  angina 
pectoris,  it  may  possibly  be  differentiated  from  it  by  the  fact  that 
in  acute  aortitis  this  symptom  is  likely  to  persist,  or  at  the  most 
show  onlv  remissions,  not  intermissions. 

The  differentiation  from  acute  endocarditis  is  not  possible  in 
all,  perhaps  not  in  most  cases.  Aid  may  be  obtained,  however,  if 
one  notes  that  in  the  course  of  a  disease  resembling  endocarditis 
no  changes  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness  or  in  the  heart-sounds 
are  developed,  or  if  on  repeated  examinations  one  should  be  able 
to  detect  increasing  dulness  over  the  ascending  aorta  indicative  of 
dilatation.  In  my  case  this  was  noticed,  but  was  not  correctly  in- 
terpreted, owing  perhaps  to  the  coincident  dilatation  of  the  right 
auricle. 

Prognosis. — This  may  be  said  to  be  very  unfavourable.  The 
occurrence  of  embolic  phenomena  renders  the  outlook  most  un- 
promising. Rupture  of  the  aorta  is  a  possibility  that  should 
always  be  lx)rne  in  mind  in  susjiected  cases  of  the  disease. 

Treatment  cannot  be  exj)octed  to  do  more  than  relieve  s\Tnp- 
toms.  Rest  in  Inyd  is  inij)orativoly  indicated,  and  the  strength  of 
the  patient  must  be  sustained  by  highly  nourishing,  easily  digested 
food.  Pain,  when  severe,  shouhl  be  allayed  by  morphine,  counter- 
irritation,  hot  aj)plications,  etc.  Nitroglycerin  may  be  of  service 
by  diminishing  intra-aortic  l)loo<l-j)ressure,  and  strychnine  is  a  val- 
uable general  and  cardiac  tonic.  Digitalis  is  only  useful  in  case 
of  threatening  cardiac  inadequacy. 

II.  ACUTE  ARTERITIS 

Morbid  Anatomy.  —  Circumscribed  inflammation  of  the 
larger  arteries  is  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  an  in- 
flammatory process  of  surrounding  tissues  or  in  consequence  of 
embolic  plugcing.  Infiltration  with  small  round  cells  takes  place 
in  the  outer  and  middle  coats,  later  on  also  in  the  intima.  The 
endothelial  lining  becomes  swollen  and  of  increased  thickness, 
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wliile  tlio  imderlyiiig  layers  of  tlie  intima  show  the  development 
of  lunvly  foriiieJ  connective  tissue. 

In  cases  in  whieh  the  inflammation  is  the  result  of  plugging, 
thrombosis  also  occurs,  and  in  time  the  thronihus  untk^rgoes  organ- 
ization. If  the  enibtjlns  is  infective,  the  infliuiiniatlon  may  spread 
to  the  parts  outside  of  the  vessel  and  set  np  ahsc^ess.  When  the 
arteritis  results  from  surrounding  intlamnmtiouj  tljromhosis  and 
subsequent  organization  may  likewise  take  plac€\ 

The  etiology  lias  already  been  stated  in  tbe  opening  sen- 
tence. Aoutu  arteritis  results  either  from  adjacent  inHammati<m 
or  from  embolic  occlusion* 

Symptoms  are  likely  to  be  recognised  only  when  the  arteritis 
is  situattjd  in  an  extremity  or  a  part  accessible  to  palpation,  aiul 
when  thereby  one  can  detect  either  embolism  or  thrombosis,  or 
when  there  is  phlegmonous  inflaniniation  of  \\w  tissues  surround- 
ing an  artery  of  consider aljk^  size. 

When  local  inilannjiation  invades  the  artery,  involvement  of 
the  latter  is  likely  to  be  masked  hy  th(*  symptoms  of  associated 
pldebitis.  In  the  latter  event  there  are  circulatory  disturbances 
flue  to  interference  with  return  flow,  swelling*  and  more  or  less 
a'denia,  together  with  pain  and  great  tenderness. 

In  the  case  of  embolism  there  are  pain  and  phenomena  of 
obstructed  circuhition,  coldness  (local  syncope),  cyanosis,  and 
nund)uess. 

Physical  Signs  consist  of  such  phenomena  of  local  inflam- 
mation or  of  the  accompanying  phlebitis. 

hispeclion  perceives  swelling  and  redness  of  the  affected  ex- 
tremity. 

Palpation  is  of  greater  service.  The  limb  is  hot,  painful  to 
touch,  usually  pits  on  pressure,  and  at  some  point  careful  palpa- 
tion is  generally  able  to  detect  resistance  due  to  the  emlxdus  or  to 
thrombosis  extending  for  a  variable  distance  above  the  seat  of  the 
plug.  ^ 

Diagnosis. — This  Is  to  be  made  by  the  history,  local  aymp- 
^toms,  and  the  result  of  palpation.  The  differentiation  of  acute 
rteritis  from  phlebitis  is  not  always  easy  or  p<issil)le. 

Progiiosis  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  the 
completeness  of  collateral  circulation.  Acute  meningitis  is  a  po&- 
Bibility  in  certain  cases,  and  of  course  affords  a  very  grave  outlook. 
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The  prognosis  is  alwavs  unfavourable  in  cases  in  which  the  arte- 
ritis is  secondary  to  acute  malignant  endocarditis. 

The  treatment  of  acute  arteritis  is  partly  medical  and  partly 
surgical.  The  affected  limb  should  be  elevated,  kept  at  absolute 
rest,  and  enveloped  in  moist  heat,  as  poultices  to  which  anodyne 
remedies  may  have  been  added.  Pain  is  to  be  allayed  by  local 
sedatives  or  by  the  use  of  opium  in  some  form.  Should  an  abscess 
occur,  it  is  to  receive  appropriate  surgical  management. 

III.  SYPHILITIC  ARTERITIS 

Vascular  changes  obser\'ed  in  syphilitic  subjects  have  been  the 
object  of  careful  study  by  numerous  investigators,  among  whom 
should  be  mentioned  Lancereaux,  Ileubner,  Weigert,  Doehle, 
Baumgarten,  Vendeler.  Some  of  the  changes  are  unquestionably 
of  luetic  origin,  while  others  are  by  some  authors,  as  von  Schroet- 
ter,  accepted  with  considerable  doubt. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  inflammatory  changes  in  the  arter- 
ies are  of  a  chronic  nature  and  invade  circumscribed  portions  of  a 
vessel  or  are  limited  to  the  arteries  of  certain  regions,  as  of  the 
brain.  The  process  may  show  itself  as  circumscribed  patches  of  a 
grayish  white  translucent  appearance,  or  the  entire  vessel  may  be 
changed  into  a  w^iitish  or  grayish  cord  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
formation of  its  coats  into  fibrous  tissue.  In  this  form  the  adven- 
titia,  and  ultimately  the  media  and  intima,  become  infiltrated  with 
round  or  fusiform  cells.  The  process  may  remain  in  this  stage  of 
inflammatory  infiltration  (von  Scliroettor),  but  as  a  rule  it  goes 
on  to  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  several  coats. 

This  hyj)erplasia  of  the  walls  is  often  extreme  and  leads  to 
very  considerable  narrowing  and  oven  occlusion  of  the  lumen  of 
the  artery. 

In  this  respect  syphilitic  arteritis  difl^ers  from  arteriosclerosis, 
which  is  more  apt  to  lead  to  dilatation  than  to  obliteration  of  a  ves- 
sel, although  it  nuiy  do  this  latter  in  the  smallest  arteries. 

It  has  been  shown,  furthermore,  particularly  by  Baumgarten, 
that  minute  gummata  are  scattered  in  the  middle  coat  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  vasa  vasorum.  Atrophy  and  rupture  of  the 
media  result,  and  in  time  the  rents  are  repaired  by  the  formation 
of  cicatricial  tissue.  The  subsequent  contraction  of  these  areas 
leads  to  pouchings  of  the  intima,  which,  when  they  are  found  in 
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ascending  aorta,  nre  alinodt  patlitj^ims 
berg).    These  pcmehings  of  the  aortic  iiitima  may  prove  the  start- 
ing-place of  future  aneurysms. 

In  another  form  of  arterial  tliseafle  due  tt)  syphilis  tljo  vessel 
heeouu's  invaded  hy  a  syphilitic  prot-ess  In  its  noighbonrhtjod.  The 
vessel  is  surrounded  by  a  gummatous  mass  or  by  dense  cicatricial 
tissue,  and  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  more  or  less  thickened  and 
altered  (Zicglcr).  In  the  early  or  inflammatory  stage  the  outer 
and  inner  coats  are  rich  in  cells,  but  as  the  process  advances 
fibrous  tissue  replaces  the  cells  wholly  or  in  part.  The  media 
is  not  so  much  invaded  hy  lihrous  tissue  as  are  the  adventitia  and 
intima. 

The  cerebral  arteries  aji|>ear  to  be  the  ones  most  frequently 
affected.  The  aorta  and  coronary  arteries  may,  however,  \ye  the 
seat  of  syphilitic  disease,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  vessels  of  the 
extremities  have  iK^en  atTeeled.  {\  (X  We1>er  is  saiil  by  vcm  Scliroct- 
ter  lo  have  fomid  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  arter}'  in  a 
syphilitic  girl  greatly  narrtiwed  by  reason  uf  a  ginmini  in  its  wall, 
Zeissl  is  also  stated  by  tJie  same  author  to  have  found  the  left 
brachial  artery  invaded  hy  a  gummatous  infiltration,  whib*  Lang- 
enbeck  saw  the  same  sort  of  process  in  the  right  brachial  of  another 
case. 

Etiology, — Syphilitic  arteritis  is  a  late  manifestation  of  lues. 

The  Bymptoms  are  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  arteritis. 
In  the  case  of  the  brain  they  are  those  of  distnrbed  or  obstructed 
circulation,  loss  of  memory,  dizziness,  headache^  mental  confu- 
ftion,  epilepsy,  etc, — in  shorty  such  as  arise  from  areas  of  acute 
softening. 

When  the  disease  affects  the  aorta  it  may  lead  to  aneurysm  or 
to  the  syuiptoui-complex  of  sclerosis  of  the  arch. 

Arteritis  of  this  origin  may  he  a  canse  of  angina  pectoris  by 
leading  to  sclerosis  and  occlusion  of  the  coronaries,  particularly  the 
left  anterior  descending  branch.  In  very  rare  instances  a  coronary 
artery  has  been  said  to  be  invaded  and  obliterated  by  a  gumma  of 
the  myocardium. 

In  the  extremities  syphilitic  arteritis  occasions  clinical  mani- 
festations of  obstnieted  circulation  the  same  as  may  other  forma 
of  arterial  disease,  pallor  or  cyanosis,  coldness,  and  eventually 


gangrene. 
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The  diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  history  of  luetic  infec- 
tion and  on  the  discovery  of  unmistakable  lesions  indicating  a  late 
stage  of  the  disease.  Even  in  such  a  case  one  cannot  always  say 
positively  that  the  vascular  changes  obsen^ed  are  of  specific  origin. 
They  may  be  due  to  arteriosclerosis  and  be  independent  of  syphilis 
per  86.  In  some  cases  one  may  be  obliged  to  await  the  result  of 
treatment  before  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  definite  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  is  not  always  favourable  as  regards  recovery, 
although  appropriate  therapy  may  in  some  cases  affect  a  restora- 
tion of  health.  If  the  arteritis  has  led  to  pronounced  fibrous  thick- 
ening and  considerable  obstruction,  to  pouching,  or  even  to  aneu- 
rysm, there  is  small  prospect  of  favourably  influencing  the  process 
by  antisyphilitic  medication  no  matter  how  vigorous. 

The  treatment  should  consist  of  the  administration  of  ap- 
proved sjx^cific  remedies — i.  e.,  mercury  and  iodides.  In  addition, 
one  may  have  to  treat  certain  symptoms,  as  angina  pectoris,  cardiac 
inadeipiacy,  gangrene,  cerebral  disorders,  etc.  The  management 
of  aortic  aneurysm  will  be  found  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

IV.   ENDARTERITIS  OBLITERANS 

The  following  account  is  a  condensed  statement  taken  from 
von  Schroetter's  excellent  description  of  the  disease  in  Xoth- 
nagel's  Specielle  Pathologic  und  Therapie.  No  apology  for  such 
a  transcript  is  necessary,  since  the  disease  in  question  is  rare,  and 
comparatively  few  contributions  to  the  subject  have  been  made. 
The  designation  obliterans  was  suggested  by  Winiwarter,  whose 
case  is  considered  so  tyj)ieal  bv  von  Schrootter  that  he  makes  use 
of  Winiwarter's  des(Tij)ti(>n.  Billroth  gave  it  the  name  Ilyper- 
plaatica,  while  Orth  called  it  Productiva.  Other  observers  to 
whose  views  or  cases  von  Sehroetter  refers  are  Weiss,  Brochard, 
Schlesinger,  Sternberg,  Wiedermann,  Ortmann,  Iladden,  Gold- 
flam,  Weber,  Collet,  diatin,  Rcxpie,  Braim. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  occurs  most  often  in  the 
smaller  arteries  of  the  foot  or  leg,  occasionally  also  in  the  upper 
extremity,  and  exceptionally  in  other  parts.  Upon  macroscopic 
inspection  the  vessels  are  seen  to  be  enveloped  by  a  tough  fibrous 
sheath  which  binds  them  firmly  together.  The  individual  artery 
— e.  g.,  jmsterior  tibial — is  converted  into  a  firm  whitish  cord,  and 
on  section  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  whitish  gray  or  grayish  brown 
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mass,  so  \hnt  n  probe  can  ho  jiasseil  into  the  vessel  only  with  diffi- 
culty or  not  at  sill. 

The  artery  is  nevertheless  not  uiiiforioly  so  iillefJ,  yet  on  the 
whole  is  triviisfornied  into  a  rigid  cord  in  eonseciiienee  of  its  inte- 
rior being  tilled  with  a  somewhat  yielding  wide-nieshed  tissue. 
The  process  begins  at  the  periphery  and  extends  upward,  reaching 
from  the  plantar  pt*roneal  and  posterior  tibial  arteries^  even  in 
some  instances  to  the  femoral,  or  in  the  ease  of  the  arm,  to  the 
braehiaL 

Histological  examination  reveals  in  different  places  a  somewhat 
variable  eoiidition,  yet  which  is  in  reality  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
intinia  whieli  may  augment  its  thickness  to  even  eight  times  the 
normaL  In  the  larger  vessels  the  newly  formed  connective  tisane 
IS  composed  of  round,  spindle-s!uij>ed,  or  stellate  cells,  between 
which  can  be  recognised  an  intercel hilar  sid)stance  made  up  of 
delicate  threads.  According  to  Winiwarter  and  others,  several 
strata  of  elastic  fibres  may  l>e  seen  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  in- 
tinia next  tn  the  media.  Finally,  minute  hi  nod- vessels  are  seen  to 
exist  within  the  connective  tissue  of  the  interior,  which  Winiwarter 
regards  aa  an  extension  or  formation  of  new  channels  by  which  an 
attenjpt  is  made  to  provide  a  collateral  circulation^  and  not  as  an 
organization  of  a  thronduis.  The  capilhiries  thus  formed  permit 
a  partial  injection  of  the  mass  filling  up  the  lumen  of  the  artery. 
In  spite  of  this  attempt  at  a  collateral  circulation  the  stump  after 
an  amputation  does  not  bleed  freely  when  the  Esmarch  bandage 
is  removed. 

Etiology. — This  is  practically  unkno\^Ti,  It  has  been  ob- 
served in  men  far  more  frequently  than  in  women,  and  what  is 
especially  strange  about  it  is  that  it  attacks  comparative^  young 
and  previously  healthy  individuals.  The  process  does  not  neces- 
sarily invade  all  the  arteries  of  a  limb,  for  it  has  been  found  in 
the  posterior  tibial,  while  the  anterior  tibial  was  free.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  o<*eiipation,  but  in  von  Schroetter's  opinion  without 
sufficient  warrant.  The  only  theory  that  seems  to  appeal  to  von 
Schroetter  is  that  the  affection  is,  in  some  manner  as  yet  unknown, 
de]iendpnt  on  some  nerv^ous  influen(»e. 

Symptoms  are  made  up  of  prodromata  extending  through  a 
period  of  years,  as  many  as  twelve,  and  of  such  phenomena  as 
depend  upjn  interference  with  local  circulation.    Individuals  thus 
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afflicted  complain  for  years  of  pains  in  the  leg  or  arm  which  are 
generally  thought  to  be  either  rheimiatoid  or  neuralgic,  and  are 
likely  to  be  treated  as  such,  yet  without  benefit. 

After  a  time  perversions  of  sensation  occur  (paroesthesise), 
as  formication,  numbness,  etc.  At  first  the  pains  are  lessened 
or  disapi)ear  when  the  extremity  is  at  rest,  but  at  length 
grow  extreme,  and  on  use  of  the  affected  member  become  intoler- 
able. As  the  obstruction  to  circulation  increases  movement  be- 
comes difficult  and  the  extremity  feels  heavy,  so  that  the  patient 
favours  the  limb  so  far  as  possible  and  may  actually  walk  lame. 

When  at  last  the  artery  is  wholly  occluded  areas  of  gangrene 
make  their  apjiearance.  These  may  he  superficial  or  may  invade 
a  toe  or  the  whole  foot,  and  show  a  tendency  to  spread  rapidly 
upward.  The  extremity  now  looks  either  pale  or  livid  and  feels 
cold  and  lifeless.  Unless  the  gangrenous  area  is  removed  by  the 
surgeon  septic  phenomena  may  develop  and  lead  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  case.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressive,  and 
the  termination  is  usually  or  invariably  fatal  in  the  course  of 
years. 

The  diagnosis  is  surrounded  by  considerable  difficulty,  par- 
ticularly in  the  prodromal  stage.  The  pains  are  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered rheumatic  or  simply  neuralgic,  and  cannot  very  well  be 
correctly  interpreted  before  there  is  evidence  of  rigidity  of  and 
want  of  pulsation  in  the  arteries. 

Obliterating  endarteritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  arterio- 
sclerosis mainly  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  since  it  has  been  observed 
most  frequently  between  twenty  and  thirty,  next  between  forty 
and  fifty,  and  arteriosclerosis  occurs  most  often  past  fifty.  The 
disease  is  likely  to  be  localized,  while  evidence  of  vascular  degen- 
eration is  usually  more  wide-spread.  Moreover,  arteriosclerosis, 
although  it  may  cause  gangrene,  diM»s  so  far  less  constantly  than 
does  the  endarteritis,  and  then  usually  in  persons  who  present 
well-marked  evidence  of  the  arterial  change  in  both  legs. 

Reynaud's  disease,  for  which  the  endarteritis  may  be  mistaken, 
occurs  most  frequently  in  children  and  young  adults,  especially  in 
females,  sets  in  abruptly,  and  the  dead  feeling  of  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  is  attended  with  slight  anaesthesia.  Moreover,  the  condition 
is  due  to  a  cramplike  constriction  of  the  vessels,  and  is  not  attended 
with  rigidity  and  pulselessness  of  the  vessels. 
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The  prognosis  ts  nnfsivuurjiLli'.  .^iiicc  tlit'  affectiou  is  pro- 
gressive. 

Treatment  is  of  a  nec*essity  syiiiptomatic  and  restricted  to 
such  measures  as  niay  iilloviiito  suffering.  The  occurrence  of  gan- 
grt^ijc  calls  for  svirgit-al  iiiturfcreTice. 

V.  PERIARTERITIS  NODOSA.     SYN.:   CONGENITAL  ANEURYSM 

The  very  remarkable  and  rare  affection  which  bears  the  aliovo 
titles  was  first  iide<iinitely  described  by  Kussinaul  and  Maier  in 
186*1,  although  it  apj>eflrs  that  Rfikitansky  in  1852,  and  possibly 
PcdK^tan  in  IS  10,  observed  each  a  single  case  (von  Schroetter). 
The  designation  Periarteritis  Nodosa  was  liestowcd  ujx^n  it  by 
Kussniaul  because  of  his  conception  of  the  pnxjesa  as  an  inflam- 
mation originating  in  the  adventitia.  The  term  Congenital  Aneu- 
rysm is  applied  to  it  because  it  has  been  thought  to  hi*  due  to  con- 
genital weakness  of  the  arterial  coats  (Kppinger),  leading  event- 
ually to  the  development  of  multiple  aneurysms.  According  to 
von  Srlirot'trcr,  (Jtily  thirteen  authentic  eases  have  been  reported* 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  affected  artery  is  studded  with 
nodular  thickenings  of  a  whitish  colour  and  of  variable  size,  from 
that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  which  are  due  te  circumscribed  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  intima  with  cellular  infiltration  of  the  udven- 
titia  and  uiedia.  The  Inmen  of  the  vessel  may  be  narrowed  or 
the  weakening  of  ita  coats  may  lead  to  circumscribed  dilatations — 
i.  e.,  multiple  aneurysms.  These  may  reacli  such  numbers  as  to  l^e 
uncountable.  The  disease  affects  arteries  of  medium  calibre,  and 
18  found  with  siM?cial  freipiency  in  the  arteries  of  the  muscles  and 
viscera,  as  the  heart,  intestines,  apleen,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and 
also  of  the  skin. 

Its  etiology  h  entirely  unknown,  but  inasmuch  as  the  clin- 
ical picture  is  very  like  that  of  sepsis  or  an  infection  it  may  have 
Bome  such  origin  (Iloinberg).  The  disease  appears  to  attack  both 
sexes  about  equally  and  to  occur  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
fifty-two  (Osier). 

Ssnnptoms. — The  most  striking  features  of  the  affa;tion  are 
weakness,  rapidly  progressing  anaemia,  and  rapidity  of  the  pulse 
out  of  all  proy)ortion  to  the  temperature.  Fever  rnay  be  present  in 
the  Ugirming,  but  is  of  moderate  height*  and  tends  to  ultimately 
disappear.  There  is  pain  in  the  muscles  which  may  eventually 
6a 
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show  atrophic  changes  and  paralysis.  Digestive  disturbances  are 
present,  as  anorexia,  thirst,  and  vomiting,  and  there  may  be  con- 
stipation or  diarrhtra.  There  may  be  albuminuria  and  casts,  and 
when  the  arteries  of  the  abdominal  organs  are  affected  there  is 
severe  epigastric  distress.  Haemorrhages  from  the  bowel  may  also 
be  observed  (Romberg)  in  cases  in  which  the  arteries  of  the  intes- 
tines are  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  course  of  the  malady  is  progressive  as  a  rule,  and  a  fatal 
termination  occurs  in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months.  Very  ex- 
ceptionally, however,  recovery  may  ensue. 

Diagnosis  is  impossible  unless  the  nodular  thickenings  can 
be  felt  along  the  course  of  peripheral  arteries  or  such  as  situated 
within  the  abdomen  are  yet  accessible  to  palpation.  In  suspected 
cases  a  nodule  may  be  excised  and  subjected  to  microscopic  exami- 
nation. 

Prognosis  is  unfavourable,  although  recovery  does  not  appear 
to  be  imjx)ssible. 

Treatment  is  purely  symptomatic  and  is  limited  to  attempts 
to  alleviate  suffering,  build  up  strength,  and  check  or  overcome  the 
destniction  of  the  blood. 

VI.  STENOSIS  OF  THE  AORTA    AND   PULMONARY  ARTERY 
Stenosis  of  the  Aorta  may  be  Congenital  or  Acquired. — In  the 

former  variety  the  narrowing  is  situated  at  the  isthmus  and 
may  be  caused  by  a  Uh)  early  closure  of  Hotalli's  duct  and  conse- 
quent failure  of  the  descending  aorta  to  rweive  the  amount  of 
blood  necessary  for  its  proper  devolopnuait  or  expansion,  or  a 
membrane  may  be  stretched  across  the  vessel  at  the  isthmus,  having 
at  its  centre  an  opening  through  which  the  stream  of  blood  must 
pass. 

Acquired  stenosis  may  Ik?  caused  by  a  fibrous  band  that  con- 
stricts the  aorta  at  some  point  within  the  mediastinum,  or  it  may 
be  compressed  by  a  tumour.  Such  conditions  are,  however,  rare 
as  regards  the  arch,  since  this  ])ortion  of  the  aorta  is  capable  of 
successfully  withstanding  encroachment  ujnm  it  by  new  growths 
(Romberg). 

In  the  chapter  on  Dextrocardia  is  mentioned  the  case  of  a  child 
in  whom  the  rotation  and  displacement  of  the  heart  had  caused 
the  superior  vena  cava  to  be  stretched  tightly  across  the  aorta  and 
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cfiiistrict  its  litinen.  1  have  also  in  the  chapter  on  Aortic  Kegurgi- 
ration  mentioned  the  ease  uf  a  nian  whose  aseending  aorta  was 
greatly  narrowed  bv  a  ring  of  tibroiis  tissue  that  completely 
eiteireled  the  vessel  and  had  irjdiiee*]  relative  msuffieiency  of  the 
valve. 

Symptoms  dejiend  upon  the  degree  and  seat  of  the  stenosis. 
Tn  the  €Ofitjt*ttiftd  fortn  collateral  circulation  may  l>ecunie  estab* 
lished  through  the  intercostal  arterii^s,  the  internal  maniniary,  or 
arteries  in  the  integinjient  and  muscles  of  the  back.  If  such  side 
channels  are  sufficient  there  uuiy  l>e  no  obvious  hindrance  to  the 
bloo<i-snpply  of  the  lower  part^  of  the  body,  and  no  untoward 
eifects  are  experienced. 

Romberg  mentions  a  ease  observed  by  him  in  which  the  arter- 
ies of  the  back  provided  a  means  of  maintaining  the  circulation 
kdow  t!ie  point  of  stenosis,  and  in  which  he  detCH^ted  a  loud  vascu- 
lar bruit  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  trunk  betwi'cn  the  vertebral 
cohonn  and  right  sraimla.  llie  Tourmur  was  attributed  by  him  to 
dilatation  of  the  arteries  at  that  point. 

In  tiie  acquired  form  narrowing  of  the  aorta  is  likely  to  ot'ca- 
sion  compensatory  hypcrlro|diy  of  tlie  left  ventricle  and  |>ossibly 
also  incompefeni-e  of  the  aortic  valve,  as  in  my  case*  Tlie  nlti- 
mute  c^flFeets  nrv  those  of  cardiac  imide<nnicy.  In  cases  in  which 
relative  insuthrifiicy  does  not  occur,  but  the  stenosis  leads  to  left- 
ventriele  hyiKTtrophy,  the  clinical  history  is  likely  to  he  that  of 
narrowing  of  the  ostium  or  of  the  disease  whicli  causes  the  oon- 
strict  ion  »if  thf  .lorta. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  as  a  rule,  and  may  be  impos- 
sible. One  may  re<*ognise  the  signs  of  obst ruction  to  outflow  from 
the  ventricle,  but  may  not  be  able  to  determine  its  real  nature. 
The  detection  of  a  mediastinal  tnmonr  or  of  chronic  fibrous  medi- 
astiTiitis,  tog<*fher  w^ith  the  signs  of  obstruction — i»  e»,  a  systolic 
brnit  over  rho  course  of  the  aortic  arch  with  mcenUmilon  of  the 
aortir  se*"<jn<l  tone  nnd  h* ft- ventricle  hypertrophy — -might  lead  to  a 
correct  diagnosis.  This  would  l>e  strengthened  if  n^  \nnv  \vfnt  on 
^^^  evidence  of  regurgitation  should  appear. 
^^B  Cougenital  narrowing  of  the  isthmus  might  be  diagnosed  if  one 

^^^     were  to  discov^er  conipcnsatory  dilatation  of  the  arteries  by  which 
H  collateral  flow  is  established  together  wntli  hyj>ertrophy  of  the  left 

H  ventricle. 

t 
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Prognosis  depends  ujwn  the  cause  and  degree  of  the  stenosis, 
the  effects  on  the  heart,  and  in  congenital  cases  the  completeness 
of  collateral  circulation.  The  general  health  may  not  be  seriously 
influenced,  or  the  heart  may  suffer' in  its  integrity,  and  death  be 
ultimately  brought  about  through  cardiac  inadequacy.  In  a  few 
cases  the  prognosis  may  be  that  of  the  etiological  condition. 

Treatment  is  to  be  addressed  to  obviating  so  far  as  possible 
the  injurious  consequences  of  the  acquired  stenosis.  We  can  do 
nothing  towards  removing  the  cause. 

Stenosis  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  is  acquired,  and  is  a  relatively 
infrequent  condition.  It  may  be  due  to  constriction  by  a  fibrous 
band,  to  compression  by  an  aortic  aneurysm  and  a  few  other  con- 
ditions, of  which  isolated  examples  have  been  reported.  Thus 
Roml)erg  states  that  Litten  found  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  an  "  echinococcus  embolus,"  while  Gerhardt  discovered  a  case 
of  slight  compression  of  the  vessel  by  the  left  auricle  in  conse- 
quence of  this  having  become  distended  by  a  clot.  C.  O.  Weber, 
cited  by  von  Schroetter,  observed  pronounced  narrowing  of  this 
artery  by  a  bean-shaped  gumma  in  its  wall.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  artery  may  be  constricted  through  retraction  of  the  lung  in 
interstitial  pneumonia. 

SjrmptoniB  are  confined  in  the  main  to  the  secondary  effects 
on  the  right  ventricle  or  to  congestion  of  the  lung  back  of  the  seat 
of  stenosis  when  this  is  situated  within  the  lung  at  a  distance  from 
the  bifurcation. 

If  the  obstruction  is  in  the  nuun  trunk  or  in  a  branch  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  main  stem,  the  right  ventricle  undergoes  hvper- 
troj>hy  and  p(*rhaj)s  dilatation  with  consecpient  turgescence  of  the 
veins  of  the  aortic  system  and  corrt»sponding  feebleness  of  the 
pulse.  It  may  even  lead  to  relative  incomjK^tence  of  the  pulmonary 
valv(»  with  its  evil  c<)ns(Mjuences. 

Diagnosis  is  attended  with  great  cHfKcultv,  and  is  likely  to  be 
impossible.  It  must  (le|K»n(l  upon  the  recognition  of  right-ventri- 
cle hypertroj)hy  for  which  no  other  cause  can  be  determined,  or 
on  this  with  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  ])ulinonic  area  together  with 
ifitensifiradon,  instead  of  diminution  of  the  second  tone,  as  is 
the  case  in  stenosis  of  th(»  pulmonic  ostium.  Systolic  pulsa- 
tion in  the  situation  of  the  trunk  of  the  artery — i.  e.,  in  the 
second  left  intercostal  s])ace  close  to  the  sternum — together  with 
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dulness  in  this  area,  would  greatly  strengthen  the  other  signs  just 
mentioned  (Romberg). 

The  prognoaiB  is  determined  by  the  nature  and  degree  of 
secondary  disturbance.  It  is  of  necessity  more  or  less  unfavour- 
able. 

Treatment  is  entirely  symptomatic,  and,  as  in  stenosis  of  the 
aorta,  must  aim  at  maintaining  cardiac  adequacy,  since  the  cause 
cannot  be  removed. 

VII.  CONGENITAL  SMALLNESS  OP  THE  ARTERIES 

Tliis  state  of  the  aorta  and  arterial  system  was  studied  by 
Virchow,  who  jK)inted  out  its  association  with  chlorosis.  Xot  only 
are  tlic  vessels  of  small  calibre,  but  their  coats  are  thin  and  deli- 
cate, rendering  them  particularly  liable  to  rupture,  and  they  are 
abnormally  elastic.  In  extreme  cases  the  lumen  of  the  arteries 
may  be  reduced  to  a  third  of  the  nonnal  (Romlwrg). 

The  heart  is  also  abnonnally  small,  the  genitalia  are  likely  to 
remain  undeveloped,  an<l  the  individuals  are  small  and  delicate  in 
apj)(»aranc(».  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  present  the  chlo- 
rosis si)<)k(^n  of.  In  other  not  pronounced  cases  of  arterial  hyiK>- 
plasia  there  may  be  nothing  in  the  api)earance  an<l  no  lack  of  body 
deve]()pni(»nt  to  suggest  its  existence. 

Symptoms  of  this  condition  as  such  cannot  l)e  said  to  exist. 
The  heart,  by  reason  of  its  smallness,  is  weaken(»d  in  its  re- 
sistance, and  is  more  than  usually  liable  to  infection  (Romberg), 
and  indeed  general  vigour  and  resistance  nuiy  l)e  said  to  bo 
below  par.  This  is  readily  compn^hensible  in  cases  character- 
ize<l  by  chlorosis.  The  hy|M»j)lasia  is  found  more  often  among 
femal(»s  than  males. 

Fraentzel  was  of  the  opinion  that  congenital  narrowness  of  the 
arteries  predisposed  to  hy|H»rtrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
trichs  and  in  support  of  his  view  cited  instances  of  the  kind  in 
young  n*cruits.  RomlH»rg,  however,  thinks  the  clinical  picture 
drawn  by  Fraentzel  is  to  1m»  interpreted  as  the  result  of  prema- 
turely developed  arterioscl(Tosis.  This  is  favoured  possibly  by  the 
smallness  of  the  arterial  system ;  an<l  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such 
arterial  dcjireneration  does  not  fx?cur  with  sj)ecial  frequency  in  the 
subj(^*ts  of  arterial  hyj)oplasia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  rupture  of  the  aorta  and  dissecting 
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aneurysm  are  said  to  occur  with  relatively  greater  frequency  when 
it  is  congenitally  narrow.  The  patients  are  also  said  to  bleed  more 
easily  than  normal  persons  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  vascular 
coats. 

Diagnosis  of  arterial  hypoplasia  is  difficult  to  make  with  cer- 
tainty. It  may  be  considered  as  ix>ssibly  present  when  palpation 
of  the  large  cervical  arteries  and  percussion  of  the  heart  show  what 
seems  to  be  abnormal  smallness  of  the  same,  and  when,  in  addition, 
the  individual  is  jxwrly  develope<l,  chlorotic,  and  possesses  deform- 
ity or  an  infantile  state  of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  possible  that 
an  expert  in  the  use  of  the  fluoroscojK}  might  be  able  to  recognise 
that  in  a  given  case  the  heart  and  large  vessels  were  abnormally 
undersized. 

Prognosis. — Congenital  narrowness  of  the  arteries  affects 
life  j)rospect  only  when  the  hypoplasia  is  considerable  and  is  at- 
tended with  chlorosis.  In  such  cases  there  is  danger  of  some  of  the 
consequences  that  have  already  been  considered. 

Treatment  cannot  affec*t  the  underlying  condition,  and  is 
therefore  limited  to  attempts  at  relieving  or  modifying  such  eflFects 
as  may  result. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
ANEURYSM  OF  THE  THORACIC  AORTA 

AxEURvsMt*  Ijave  hwu  tlie  i»]jjpc*t  of  intoreatcKl  study  for  several 
centuries  both  to  anutniiiists  ami  dinieiaus,  Tlie  namei^  of  many 
celebrated  men  are  connected  with  the  history  of  this  arterial  dis- 
ease, and,  as  might  hv  vxpvrtvi]^  they  were  at  fir.^t  the  names  of 
anatoinisti^  wliu  studied  the  ^uljject  mainly  on  the  dead  body. 
Methods  of  diagnosis  were  crude  and,  very  naturally,  not  equal  to 
the  discovery  of  such  uhseiire  affeetiona  as  intratluiracic  aneurysm. 
Nevertheless  it  is  worthy  of  rei*ord  that  Vesalius  made  a  diagriosis 
of  aortic  aneurysm  in  15t'i7.  Malpi^hi  and  Murgagni  wrote  on 
the  subject  and  a<ldf*d  to  the  facts  eonceriiing  it.  There  has  been 
ecarcely  an  author  *»f  note  since  who  has  not  attempted  to  add  to 
our  knowledge  on  the  snhjeet,  and  to  some  of  them  tht*  profession 
is  greatly  indebted.  Lancisi^  Scarpa,  Corvisart,  Hodggon,  Stokes, 
and  in  our  own  time  EpjungtT  inid  Thoma,  are  names  that  are  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  history  of  aneurysm. 

In  this  ehajjter  it  is  projiosed  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  dis- 
ease as  it  affects  the  aorta  within  the  thorax,  a  condition  that  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest  for  the  pliysician.  Aneurysms  of  periph- 
eral arteries  l>elong  to  the  jirovinee  tif  the  stirgeon  and  hence  are 
left  to  surgical  works  for  consideration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — An  aneurysm  is  a  circumscribed  dilata* 
tion  of  an  artery;  and  as  such  must  Ix?  distinguished  from  the  uni- 
form widening  of  an  artery,  which  results  from  sclerosis.  The 
three  main  divisions  that  are  made  of  aneurysms  are,  (A)  true, 
(B)  dissecting,  (G)  false.  By  false  aneurysm  is  meant  a  circum- 
scribed collection  of  Idood  that  has  escaped  from  an  artery  into 
the  surrounding  tissues,  hence  a  lucmatoma.  The  walls  of  the 
tumour  are  not  composed  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  von  Schroetter,  it  should  not  have  the  term  aneurysm 
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applied  to  it  at  all.  A  dissecting  aneurysm  is  one  in  which  the 
stream  of  blood  penetrates  through  a  rent  in  the  intima  into  the 
parts  beneath,  and  burrowing  its  way  either  between  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  or  in  the  layers  of  the  media,  thus  dissects  up  the 
intima  for  a  variable  distance.  In  some  instances  the  blood-current 
again  breaks  through  the  intima  and  becomes  reunited  with  the 
main  stream.  This  condition  may  be  of  long  standing  and  is 
scarcely  open  to  recognition. 

True  aneurysm  is  therefore  the  condition  in  which  are  ful- 
filled the  requirements  stated  in  the  definition.  The  two  sub- 
divisions of  this  form  of  tumour  which  best  meet  the  facts  as 
observed  by  the  clinician  are  (1)  fusiform  and  (2)  sacculated 
aneurysm.  By  the  former  is  meant  a  localized  dilatation  of  an 
artery  involving  its  entire  circumference;  while  by  sacculated  is 
meant  a  dilatation  limited  to  one  side,  and  hence  involving  but  a 
portion  of  its  circumference. 

Aneurysm  of  the  aorta  may  be  either  fusiform  or  saccular,  but 
the  latter  is  the  more  common.  All  three  coats  are  involved  in 
the  bulging  but  are  not  all  retained  in  the  wall  of  the  aneurysm. 
The  intima  extends  into  the  sac  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but 
is  then  lost.  The  portion  that  persists  usually  presents  the  changes 
of  arteriosclerosis,  as  does  also  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  tumour. 

The  media  is  also  involved  in  the  destructive  process  which 
has  favoured  the  formation  of  the  aneurysm.  Its  muscular  fibres 
are  degenerated  or  wholly  lost  and  its  elastic  elements  show  signs 
of  granular  change.  In  places,  the  middle  coat  may  be  entirely 
destroyed;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  together  with  loss  of  the 
intima,  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  e(>mj)<)se(l  solely  of  the  adventitia. 
This  latter  is  also  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  inflammatory 
products. 

The  pouch  which  has  thus  been  formed  communicates  with  the 
lumen  of  the  aorta  by  an  o|xming  of  variable  size,  but  almost  al- 
ways sinallor  than  is  the  calibre  of  the  sac.  The  interior  of  the 
aneurysm  is  ai)t  to  be  lined  l)y  coagula  in  the  form  of  layers  of  a 
whitish  colour.  The  most  internal  of  these  lamina  is  likely  to  be 
reddish  and  soft,  while  the  more  deeply  situated  layers  are  firm 
as  well  as  white.  The  degree  of  thrombus  formation  within  the 
aneurysm  is  variable,  but  does  not  usually  fill  up  its  lumen* 
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Except ioriBlly,  however,  when  the  sac  h  iic»t  very  large  iind  its 
opening  into  the  channel  of  the  aorta  is  small,  its  cavity  may  be 
entirely  tilled  with  eoagiila  so  as  to  ohliterate  the  &ac.  The  inner- 
moat  layer  of  filirine  then  foniis  a  firm  wall  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  intima.  Its  snrfaee  is  ajtt  to  he  rougli  and  caleified.  Although 
an  aneurysm  may  in  this  manner  nndergo  spontaneous  arrest,  still 
the  degeneration  of  tlie  arterial  eoats  whieh  led  originally  to  the 
formation  of  that  aneurysm  is  likely  to  favour  the  development  of 
others,  so  that  multiple  aneurysms  are  not  at  all  uneonimon. 

Aortic  aneurysEis  differ  much  in  shajjc  and  size.  Thus  a  sac- 
eulattul  aneurysm  may  have  other  saes  springing  from  its  walls  so 
that  the  tumour  presents  an  irregular  outline.  In  size  the  sac  may 
vary  from  that  of  a  small  nut  all  the  way  to  that  of  a  man's 
head.  Aneurysms  may  be  situated  at  any  point  along  the  course 
of  the  a<>rta  from  just  above  the  ring  to  the  terniiiration  of  the 
abdominal  portion. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  aortic  aneurysm  are  not  Confined  to 
the  vessel,  but  consist  of  all  fhe  ehanges  in  structure  and  position 
of  neighbonring  organs  produced  by  pressure  of  the  sac.  The  na- 
ture and  extent  of  these  secondary  pressure  effects  are  determined 
by  the  situation  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  aneurysm.  Aneurysms 
involving  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  are  not  apt  to  attain  niueh  size, 
yet  their  influence  on  the  heart  is  very  disastrous  ami  they  are 
especially  liable  to  rupture  into  the  perieardimn,  causing  sudden 
death. 

Aneurysms  of  ihe  arch  displace  the  heart  downward  (Fig.  100) 
and  it  may  be  forward  nr  tn  the  left,  Imt  they  rarely  occasion 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  unless  the  aortic  valves  have 
\K^m  rendered  incompetent.  The  latter  condition  is  likely  to  result 
when  the  sac  springs  from  the  ascending  or  transverse  arch  and  has 
attained  great  size.  I  recall  a  man  whom  T  treated]  for  months 
for  aortic  regurgitation  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  an 
aneurysm  until  quite  suddenly  signs  of  pressure  on  the  left  lung 
arose.  Even  then  other  signs  of  the  aneurysm  were  not  at  all  dis- 
tinct^ yet  w*ere  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  its  presence  certain* 

Other  effects  of  aortic  aneurysm  than  those  already  mentioned 
will  be  left  for  consideration  under  Symptoms. 

Etiology* — Arteriosclerosis  has  long  been  recognised  as  pre- 
disposing to  the  development  of  aneurysm.    It  is  objected  by  Ep- 
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pinger  that  the  changes  of  sclerosis  tend  to  render  the  vessel  more 
rather  than  less  resisting,  an  objection  that  is  also  recognised  by 
Thoiua.    (  oiiseqiientlv  the  latter  points  out  that  aneurysm  is  likely 
to  develop  during  the  time  of  primary  degeneration  and  weakness 
of  the  media,  l>efore  eomiK*nsaturv  thickening  of  the  inner  coat 
has  taken  place.    This  will  be  referred  to  again. 

1 
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Kiii.  109.— Skiaouapii  siiowmo  A^eiryhw  or  Aonta  wim  Dju-laukmunt  of  TJIJI  U%AWr 
l>f>wNWAiUi  AJirt*  TO  Till  Ltn 

Syphilis  i.s  an   umhnihtcd    factor   in   tlie  causation  of  aortic 
aneurysm,  and  yet  wide  differences  exist  in  the  opinions  of  writers 
concerning  the  frcHpiency  of  its  relation  to  this  form  of  vascular 
disease.     The  extremes  are  represented  hy  Jf,  Schmidt,  who  finds 
syphilis  present  in  20  per  cent  of  cases,  and  Drnmmond,  who  be- 
lieves that  lues  is  responsible  for  aortic  aneurysm  in  every  in- 
stance— i.  e.,  100  per  cent.    My  experience  leads  me  to  look  upon 
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DruDimond-s  opinion  as  too  extreiue,  and  to  accept  Gerlianlt'g  53 
per  cent  as  mnch  nearer  the  trutli. 

Age  is  a  predisposing  factor  of  great  importance,  since  aneu- 
rysm of  the  tboriK-ic  aorta  is  iintlimbtedly  more  frecinent  after  than 
before  the  fortieth  year.  Tlie  decade  of  life  in  which  it  is  most 
common  is  still  unsettled,  and  figures  differ  all  the  way  from  the 
fourth  decade  (Crisp)  to  the  seventh  ( Juda,  Baradorff).  Thoma's 
notion  is  that  persons  are  especially  liable  to  the  development  of 
aorMc  nueurvsra  at  or  about  the  age  of  forty,  in  eonseipietice  of 
diininished  resistance  of  the  vascular  coats  at  this  time.  There  is, 
he  thinks,  a  period  of  about  a  year  at  this  age  when  the  weakness 
of  the  media  has  not  yet  become  offset  by  growth  of  connective 
tissue  in  the  intium,  and  during  which  time  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
are  therefore  liable  to  yield  to  excessive  blood-pressure  at  one  or 
mure  points  resulting  in  future  aneurysm. 

I  have  under  i*bservatiun  at  the  present  writing  a  muscular 
man  of  forty-four  who  gives  no  histi>ry  or  signs  of  previous  sy])hilis, 
but  who  has  been  a  more  than  usually  active,  energetic  business 
uuiuager  in  t\  line  of  work  tliat  necessilate*!  much  physical  exer- 
tion. This  (latient  sutfers  frotu  symptoms  which,  together  with 
stiff  arteries  and  suggestive  but  not  conclusive  physical  signs,  are 
yet  suspicious  of  fusiform  aneurysm  of  the  ai^h.  The  age*  of  this 
person,  his  r>ccupntion,  and  the  state  of  his  arteries,  are  all,  from 
an  etiologieid  standpoiTit,  highly  suggestive  and  strengthen  the 
conclusion  to  he  drawn  from  the  clinical  findings. 

Sex  is  likewise  a  predisjiosiug  eleuient  in  the  class  of  cascB 
now  luuler  consideration.  Aleii  are  without  doubt  far  more  liable 
to  aneurysm  than  are  members  of  tlie  gentler  sex.  Thus  of  a  total 
of  425  cases  of  aortic  aneurysm  analyzed  by  Tlodgson,  Bizot,  and 
Browne,  and  edted  by  (Jibson,  'i?^0  occurred  in  males  and  only  45 
in  females.  This  striking  preptmderance  of  men  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  tiuality^  inherent  in  sex  per  se  as  inferior  vascular 
resistanee  on  the  part  of  men,  but  to  the  greater  liahility  of  males 
to  all  those  factors  which  fawair  the  development  of  arteriosclero- 
sis as  well  as  their  greater  exposure  to  syphilis  and  conditions 
of  vascular  strain  w^hich,  acting  in  conjunction  with  vascular 
degeneration,  are  known  to  predispose  to  the  occurrence  of 
aneurysm.  Sex  is  therefore  only  Incidentally  of  etiological  in- 
fluence. 
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Two  other  factors  that  are  mentioned  as  predisposing  to  aortic 
aneurysm  are  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  occupations  which  necessi- 
tate vascular  overstrain.  Both  are  recognised  causes  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  as  such  oi>erate  in  the  production  of  aneurysm ;  but, 
in  addition,  overwork  subjwts  the  aorta  to  strain  at  a  period  of  life 
when,  according  to  Thoma's  view,  the  vessel-wall  is  least  able  to 
endure  high  intravascular  pressure.  Such  influences  are  inde- 
pendent of  sex,  and  yet  are  some  of  the  things  which  render  men 
more  liable  to  aneurysm  than  are  women. 

Kace,  which  is  said  to  exert  a  certain  degree  of  influence,  can 
8carct»ly  be  separated  from  conditions  of  work,  habits,  etc.,  to 
which  i)eoples  of  some  countries  are  especially  subjected.  Thus 
aortic  aneurysm  is  particularly  frequent  in  England.  The  English 
ai)i)oar  to  \ye  more  than  commonly  subject  to  arterial  degeneration, 
and  this  fact,  acting  in  conjunction  >vitli  heavy  toil  in  the  manifold 
workshoj)s  of  their  country,  probably  accounts  for  the  relatively 
great  frecjuency  of  thoracic  aneurysm  among  them.  Traumatism 
cannot  l)e  ignored  in  the  j)r(Hluction  of  aneurysm  of  peripheral 
arteries,  and  probably  also  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  but  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  see  how  injury  can  have  direct  etiological  relation  to  aneu- 
rysm of  that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  is  situated  deeply  within 
the  thorax  and  is  protected  by  its  bony  walls.  It  certainly  could 
only  act  in  conn(»c*tion  with  already  existing  degeneration  of  the 
media.  If  under  such  conditions  trauma — e.  g.,  a  fall  from  a 
height — were  to  suddenly  raise  blixnl-pressure,  it  might  possibly 
induce  la<*erati(m  of  the  middle  coat  and  thus  be  an  indirect  cause 
of  aneurysm. 

Tli(»  influence  of  malignant  endocarditis  in  the  causation  of 
so-called  mycotic  aneurysms  has  been  emphasized  by  Eppinger  and 
is  generally  recognised.  AncMirvsnis  of  this  origin  are  usually  lo- 
cated in  ]>(»ri])lienil  vessels,  nnd  yet  it  is  possible  for  such  aneu- 
rysm to  be  aortic,  as  shown  by  the  case  mentioned  by  Osier  as  hav- 
ing occurred  in  the  ^lontreal  General  lIos])ital.  In  this  case  there 
were,  in  addition  to  ulcerative  endo<*arditis,  four  saccular  dilata- 
tions of  the  aorta,  one  large*  and  three  small  ones.  Embolism  may 
also  be  a  cause  of  ancMirysm  of  the  arch  as  well  as  of  other  arteries, 
as  shown  by  reported  instances  in  which  the  lodgment  of  an  em- 
bolus on  the  intinia  of  the  ascending  aorta  has  been  discovered  and 
was  associated  with  circumscribed  inflammatory  change.      Osier 
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thinks  it  possible  for  sudi  an  eiiibolus^  if  ('niisistiii|n:  nf  a  calcareous 
plate,  to  lacerate  the  intima  and  thus  initiate  aueiirvsnu 

Lastly,  Osier  believes  there  may  be  an  inherent  weakness  of 
the  vascular  coats  which  predisposes  individuals  to  aneurysm,  and 
cites  the  instance  of  Dr*  Thomas  King  Chambers,  who,  after  hav- 
ing had  one  of  the  left  popliteal  artery,  and  eleven  years  after- 
ward another  in  ihe  right  leg,  finally  developed  "aneurysms  of 
the  carotid  arteries.'* 

Ssnnptoms. — Cases  of  aortic  aneurysm  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups: 

( 1 )  Those  in  wliich  the  tnmonr  fails  to  declare  its  presence  by 
either  suhjective  or  objective  symptmns.  Such  aneurysms  are  usu* 
ally  small  and  are  only  <iiseavered  at  the  necropisy,  when  they  may 
1m?  found  associated  with  some  other  clinically  recognisable  disease 
or  as  the  cause  of  unexpc?cted  tleath  thmngh  rnjitnre.  When  the 
sac  is  situated  just  above  the  aortic  ring,  it  is  very  apt  to  ru|Jture 
into  the  pericardium.  This  w^as  found  to  be  the  case  in  75  out 
of  280  cases  of  rupture  from  a  total  of  953  instances  of  aortic 
aneurysm  analyzed  by  Hare  and  ITolder. 

(2)  Anenrysms  which  cjccasion  subjective  symptoms  as  the 
leading  feature  of  the  case.  In  the  majority  of  cases  objective  signs 
are  also  present,  but  often  of  so  indefinite  a  character  as  to  furnish 
no  clear  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  tumour  occasion- 
ing pressure.  Such  eases  belong  to  Bramwell'a  secoufl  category. 
They  may  be  said  to  correspond  also  to  Broadbent's  subdivision  of 
cases  which  occasion  swnptoras  but  not  signs  of  aneurysm. 

(3)  Aneurysms  whieli  pni^hice  distinctive  physical  signs.  These 
are  generally  united  with  symptoms  of  greater  or  less  severity, 
but  the  objective  manifestations  of  the  diseiise  are  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  warrant  their  classification  in  a  separate  group. 

Aortic  aneurysms  may  also  be  classified  according  to  their 
situation — e,  g.,  of  the  ascending^  of  the  transverse,  and  of  the 
descending  jmrtion  of  the  arch,  etc.  Indeed,  one  cannot  deal 
with  this  subject  adequately  and  clearly  without  describing  tlie 
features  distinctive  of  aneurysm  in  the  several  locations.  There 
are,  however,  certain  general  features  shared  to  a  greater  or  le^ 
extent  by  all  aneurysms,  whatever  their  position  along  the  course 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  hence  these  will  be  considered  first. 

Such  ayiup turns  arc  the  result  uf  pressure,  and  hence  it  is  plain 
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that  variations  in  pressure  phenomena  are  determined  by  several 
factors,  as  the  size  of  the  sac  and  the  direction  in  which  it  grows, 
as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  aorta  from  which  it  springs.  More- 
over, aneurysms  are  liable  to  change  their  direction  of  growth,  so 
that  symptoms  sometimes  differ  in  character  and  intensity  from 
time  to  time.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  such  lack  of  constancy 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  points  of  distinction  in  favour 
of  vascular  as  against  solid  tumours. 

Pain  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms  of  tho- 
racic aneurysm.  Its  nature  and  severity  depend  upon  the  direction 
in  which  the  sac  develops.  If  this  is  towards  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  or,  as  Walshe  termed  it,  *^  centrifugal,"  pain  appears 
earlier,  is  more  constant,  and  more  like  what  is  called  neuralgic, 
is  sharp  and  lancinating  or  dull  and  aching,  and  is  not  infrequently 
described  as  boring,  grinding,  cutting,  burning,  etc.  As  it  is  due 
to  pressure  ujxrn  the  intercostal  nerves  or  branches  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  it  is  apt  to  radiate  along  the  lines  of  these  nerves,  hence 
around  the  chest,  up  into  the  side  of  the  neck,  down  the  arm,  etc. 

As  a  rule,  the  pain  is  confined  to  nerves  connected  with  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  spinal  segments  (Ilead),  and  is 
associat(»d  with  tender  areas  in  the  uj)j)er  part  of  the  thorax  at 
either  side,  but  es])ecially  at  left  of  the  sternum.  Such  areas  of 
tenderness  are  not  characteristic  of  aortic  aneurysm,  however,  for 
they  may  be  sym])t()matic  of  various  diseases  of  the  intrathoracic 
viscera.  The  ]>ain  of  aneurysm  is  a]>t  to  be  wry  constant,  and  in 
this  regard  indicative  or  suggestive  of  tumour  rather  than  of  any 
other  disease  not  occasioning  pressure. 

If  the  sac  grows  inward  towards  the  more  yielding  and  less 
sensitive  structures,  it  is  not  so  a])t  to  give  rise  to  such  severe  pain, 
and  hence  this  syni])tom  is  likely  to  be  overshadowed  by  some  other 
more  distn'ssing  syni])toni,  as  dyspnn'a  or  cough.  The  character  of 
the  pain,  too,  when  this  is  ex])erienced,  is  apt  to  be  more  dull  and 
oppressive,  and  does  not  radiate  so  widely  in  the  wall  of  the  chest 
or  the  u])])er  extremity.  Although  the  ]>ain  of  aneurysm  is  apt  to 
be  constant,  it  is  liable  to  ])aroxysnial  exacerbaticms  which  greatly 
increase  the  suffering.  Pain  is  also  apt  to  be  influenced  somewhat 
by  the  ])osition  of  the  ])atient's  body.  For  example,  it  is  apt  to 
be  intensified  when  the  ])atient  lies  in  such  a  numner  as  to  permit 
the  sac  to  gravitate  or  press  more  strongly  upon  the  irritated  and 
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p«iiiifiil  nerve.  Per  contra,  aiifferiiig  is  lessened  by  attitiiJes  which 
allow  the  sac  to  fall  away  from  the  part  previoii&ly  pressed  upon. 
Snch  postural  variations  in  the  pain  are  not  often  marked,  but  are 
seen  sufficiently  often  to  merit  attention. 

It  is  stated  also  that  in  some  cases  the  pain  is  what  is  known 
as  intrinsic,  by  w^hich  is  meant  pain  experienced  in  the  sac  itself 
or  in  the  aorta  either  from  acute  aortitis  or  from  internal  pressure. 
Pain  of  this  origin  is  evoked  or  agg:ravated  by  increase  of  blood- 
pressure,  and  is  dull  or  aehing  in  eharaeter  and  substernal  in  loca- 
tion. It  is  likely  to  be  lessened  whenever  vascular  tension  is  low- 
ered. Extrinsic  pain  or  that  due  to  pressure  may  disappear  after 
the  structure  subjected  to  pressure  has  been  destroyed — e.  g.,  after 
the  bony  wall  has  been  eroded  and  the  tumour  is  permitted  to  grow 
without  the  restraint  of  rigid  structures,  I  recall  the  instance  of 
an  enormous  aneurysm  which  had  thus  penetrated  the  chest- wall 
and  was  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  skin,  and  in  which  case 
the  man  made  no  complaint  of  pain  whatever. 

Dyspfia?a  is  another  very  common  sjinptom  of  aortic  aneurysm, 
but  varies  much  in  severity.  It  is  of  course  most  pronounced  when 
the  growth  of  the  tumour  is  inward  and  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
trachea,  large  bronchi,  or  lungs.  Very  distressing  [Miroxysms  of 
dyspnoea  are  occasifmed  by  irritation^  not  paralysis,  of  one  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  more  often  the  left,  and  are  due  to 
laryngeal  spasiti.  Hiere  is  apt  to  bo  an  associated  feeling  of  con- 
striction and  perhaps  pain  in  thf  side  of  t!ie  fhroat.  In  a  case  of 
the  kind  criming  luider  my  oliserviition,  tbe  man  felt  the  painful 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  side  of  the  neck  corresponding  with  the 
recurrent  nerve  affected^  and  descril>ed  the  sensation  as  beginning 
in  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  and  running  thence  along  the  side 
to  the  bark  of  the  neck. 

I  have  quite  recently  seen,  in  consultati«m  with  Dr.  Gorgas,  a 
man  of  fifty  with  aneurysm  uf  the  ascending  and  transverse  arch 
whose  dyspno-a  was  extreme,  and  compelled  him  to  maintain  the 
right  lateral  decubitus,  (*hange  of  position  induced  a  paroxysm 
of  air-hunger  accompanied  by  uncontrollable  emigbing.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  rest  on  the  left  side,  or  indeed  to  He  back 
against  the  pillows.  In  this  resp4'<*t  his  dyspmea  corresponded 
with  what  api>ears  to  l>e  a  quite  common  exj>erience — i,  e.,  the 
influence  of  posture  over  the  intensity  of  the  djspnoBa  and  of 
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change  of  position  in  evoking  a  paroxysm  of  respiratory  difficulty 
that  is  very  like  an  asthmatic  attack.  The  subsequent  history  of 
this  case  is  interesting  and  instructive.  Having  received  a  hope- 
less prognosis  from  his  medical  advisers,  he  resorted  to  a  Christian 
Science  healer.  Owing  to  a  coincident  change  in  direction  of 
pressure,  his  sufferings  abated  and  he  again  got  about,  the  im- 
provement being  attributed  by  himself  and  family  to  this  treat- 
ment. After  a  respite  from  suffering  of  several  weeks,  his  former 
symptoms  recurred  with  aggravated  intensity  and  shortly  there- 
after the  man  died. 

Dr.  Gorgas  made  an  autopsy  and  discovered  an  enormous  sac 
that  had  not  only  produced  pressure  on  the  right  lung  and  sur- 
rounding structures,  but  had  caused  the  erosion  of  several  dorsal 
vertebra*. 

Difficulty  of  breathing  is  very  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  stridor, 
which  may  be  so  intense  as  to  be  audible  at  a  distance  and  occasion 
pronounced  fremitus.  This  stridulous  respiration  is  due  to  con- 
striction of  the  trachea  or  of  a  bronchus  and  consequent  interference 
with  the  expulsion  of  mucus  accumulated  behind  the  point  of  com- 
pression. 

Cough  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rysm, but  is  variable  in  both  frequency  and  severity.  In  some  cases 
it  is  so  diatressing  as  to  rob  the  patient  of  needful  rest,  and  when 
once  excited  is  so  prolonged  and  intractable  as  to  necessitate  abso- 
lute repose  in  a  given  i)osition  and  even  recjuire  the  free  use  of 
morj)liine.  When  due  to  pressure  u])on  the  trachea,  as  occurs  most 
frecpiently  in  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch,  the  cough 
is  apt  to  possess  a  harsh  strident  character;  that  by  Wyllie  was 
likened  to  the  note  of  a  gander,  and  lienoe  is  known  as  the  "goose 
cough/'  In  s<)nie  instances  it  may  l>e  of  a  toneless,  muffled  charac- 
ter, ])r(>l)nl)ly  in  c()ns(M]uence  of  paralysis  of  a  vocal  chord.  The 
causes  of  eougli  are  various,  as  (A)  reflex  irritation  from  pressure 
on  the  vagus  or  reeurrcMit  laryngeal  nerve,  (B)  compression  of 
trachea  or  bronchus,  (C)  direct  impingement  on  the  lung  with  re- 
sulting retention  of  scvretions  or  with  an  actively  destructive 
j)rocess. 

tJ.rperfomfion  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  cough,  and  may  con- 
sist of  mucus  and  serum,  iinico-pus,  and  in  cases  of  pulmonary  gan- 
grene, of  otfensive  material  characteristic  of  this  affection. 
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Ihemopiysis  is  by  no  means  niieoujiiion  in  cases  of  aortic  aneu- 

11,  in  which  event  the  blood  may  come  from  granulations  situ- 
ated on  the  tracheal  nnicosa  (Osier),  from  bronchial  congestion, 
or  from  destruction  of  a  lung,  or  from  the  sac  itself,  what  i&  then 
known  as  weejuug  of  the  aneurysm.  Such  lxa^mo|>ryses  niav  occur 
from  time  to  time  over  a  protracted  period,  even  for  months. 

I  vividly  recall  the  in.stance  of  a  man  with  nnmistakable  aneu- 
rysm of  the  upjjer  portion  of  tlie  deseeuiling  aorta»  whose  clinical 
picture  was  that  of  phthisis.  The  tumour  occasioned  destructive 
pressure  on  the  leit  lung,  with  pronounced  dulness,  bronchial  res- 
pirationj  and  a  multitude  of  coarse  and  fine  bubbling  rales,  fre- 
ipient  harassing  crnigh,  and  copinus  ]iurulent  sputum  wliich  was 
oecaaionally  streaked  with  blood.  In  another  case  of  aneurysm 
similarly  situated,  pressure  was  chietly  exerted  upon  the  left  bron- 
chus w^ith  consequent  dyspnoea,  congli,  and  copious  rales  due  to 
retention,  since  there  w^as  very  little  expei^toration. 

Dysphagia  is  another  very  f retjuent  subjective  symptom,  which 
is  occasioned  by  aneurysms  of  the  transverse  and  descenilijig  por- 
tions of  the  arch,  or  when  a  sac  situated  on  the  deseen<ling  aorta 
exerts  pressure  upon  the  frsophagns.  The  patient  not  inf  rerpiently 
speaks  of  the  ingesta  seeming  to  stick  at  a  certain  point  in  their 
passage  downward.  If  the  aneurysm  is  situated  low  down  near 
the  diaphragm  it  may  cause  regurgitation  of  the  ffXid,  Digestive 
disorders,  pro]M*rly  speaking,  dr>  nnt  form  a  part  of  the  clinical 
history  of  tlioracic  aneurysnxs.  Tliey  may  be  present  nevertheless, 
and  are  then  the  result,  in  ]»art  at  leaet,  of  the  stasis  within  the 
portal  system  and  its  tril>ntaries  occasioned  by  pressure  on  the 
great  veins  in  the  thorax. 

All  aneurysms  of  rhe  arHi  do  nnt  occiision  appreciable  inter- 
ference with  the  flow  of  bloiM]  out  of  the  venous  system.  When^ 
however,  an  nneurysm  attains  considerable  size  it  can  scarcely  fail 
to  affect  circulation  by  mechanical  pressure.  One  or  both  of 
the  vena?  cavje  may  be  compressed,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
eircidation  can  only  be  carried  on  by  means  of  collateral  vesseR 

Such  a  condition  is  admirably  shown  in  Fig.  110,  w^hich  is  taken 
from  a  photograph  kindly  fnnushed  me  by  Dr.  Emil  Beck.  This 
man,  aged  thirty*seven,  was  first  seen  by  Dr,  Beck  in  October  of 
1901,  at  which  time  his  complaint  was  of  cough,  dyspnoea  and  in- 
ability to  lie  down.     He  gave  a  history  of  syphilis  sixteen  years 
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polishing  wheel  Here^  then,  were  two  factors  lK)Th  operative  in 
the  etiology  of  anetirysm. 

His  one  initial  spiiptoiu  uf  hreathles^ness  on  exertion  devel- 
oped slowly,  and  did  not  iiece^i^itate  nbiindontneiit  of  work  and  the 
s]X>rt  of  playing  baHtdiall  nnril  utnirly  a  year  after  it  was  first 
noticed.  When  lh\  13(*<'k  examine  J  the  patient  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible fnlness  of  the  neck  and  bnlging  in  the  aortic  area.  This 
Timionr  pulsated  and  gave  a  syiBtolic  bruit.  The  pulses  of  the  riglit 
half  of  the  neck  and  of  the  corresponding  arm  were  distinctly 
smaller  than  their  fellows  on  the  left  side.  The  diagnosis  was 
accordingly  made  of  aneurysm  nf  the  ascending  and  transverse 
aorta. 

Cyanosis  and  turgescent  veins  were  marked,  lie  was  then  ad- 
kicified  to  enter  8t.  Joseph's  Hohpital,  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Carl 
Beck  J  for  the  purpose  of  treatment.  Rest  and  iodide  of  potasli  did 
not  seem  to  ameliorate  his  cunditiun,  and  he  left  the  hospitab 

An  aggravation  of  symptoms  and  evident  increase  in  the  size 
of  ihe  sac  led  the  patient  to  r<*-entcr,  in  January,  1902,  when  he 
was  given  hypodermic  injectinns  of  gelatin  ('2  per  cent  lu  tiU 
cubic  centimetres  of  normal  salt  solution)  which  were  administered 
once  a  week,  sid>8ef|nently  increased  to  45  cubic  centimetres,  until 
he  had  received  ten  such  injections  in  all. 

Under  this  treatnieiit  pressure  s^^mptoms  nenrly  disapjK?ared, 
and  the  patient  felt  so  well  that  he  again  left  the  hospital  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  Beck,  I  had  tlie  *>piM^rtuiiity  of  examining 
him  a  number  of  weeks  later.  The  distention  nf  the  superficial 
veins  was  then  as  shown  in  Fig.  110,  while,  viewed  from  the  side, 
there  was  the  evident  bulging  of  the  cheat  shown  in  Fig.  111.  The 
arteries  of  the  right  arm  and  corresponding  half  of  the  neck  were 
manifestly  less  filled  than  those  on  the  opposite  side.  There  was 
a  feeble  pulsation  in  the  prominent  area,  and  tracheal  tugging  could 
be  plainly  felt. 

Percussion  elicited  an  area  of  fiatness  liaviti|i  n  Minirirridar 
outline  Ix-low  and  extending  from  beneath  the  middle  of  one  clavi- 
cle across  the  upper  sternal  region  to  about  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side^  This  area  is  shown  by  a  shaded  area  in  Fig*  112. 
Over  this  area  could  Im?  heard  a  dull  first  tone  accompanied  by  a 
systolic  bruit  and  succeeded  by  a  loud,  ringing  second  sound. 

The  area  of  relative  cardie  dulness  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  112, 
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The  liver,  as  indicated  by  the  outline  at  the  bottom  of  the 
figure,  \va&.  evidently  engorged  as  well  as  probably  somewhat  de- 
pressed, 1>eing  palf>ab!e  and  having  an  area  of  greatly  increased 
fiatnes;^. 

The  iiKiii  ailniirted  having  previniisly  noticed  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  He  hail  nut  exiierieiieed  pain  to  any  extent,  but  in 
the  last  two  weeks  bad  begun  to  iiotiee  some  dtill  pain  in  the  front 
of  the  ehpst  at  ri^dit  of  the  .steroinii.  Tbi.^,  ir  seeiuerl  to  lue,  indi- 
cated !in  inrreiisr  uf  pressure 
upon  the  ptirietei*,  the  sac  hav- 
ing elianged  its  direetifiu  of 
gi'owfh,  and  lienee  its  proKsure, 
in  tilt'  weeks  fallowing  his 
al>aMd*jnMjent  of  the  gelatin 
injections.  It  may  be  stated 
in  addition  that  the  nature  of 
this  case  was  conliTnie<l  by  an 
X-ray  examination. 

The  luterfereTiee  with  ve- 
nous circulation  in  these  cases 
may  not  only  be  declared  by 
turgescenee  of  suix^rficial  ves- 
sels, but  by  general  or  local- 
ized o'dema.  Thus  tb«'  neek 
and  npjier  (extremities  nuiy  be- 
come  dropsical,  or  the  icdema  may  Ik?  limited  to  one  arm  and 
a  portion  of  the  thoracic  w^alL  Inet|naHtT  of  the  pulses  on 
the  two  sides  is  very  common,  owing  to  partial  obliteration,  dis- 
placement, or  twisting  of  the  great  branches  given  otf  from  the 
arch.  Displacements  of  the  heart  occur  and  the  function  of  the 
valves,  especially  tlie  aortic,  h  quite  likely  to  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Pressure  effef*ts  in  detail  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  description  of  aneurysms  in  the  various  situations* 

(1)  Aneurysms  of  the  ascendim^  portion  of  the  arch, — ^Theae 
may  lie  situattnl  close  to  the  aortic  ring  and  involve  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva,  or  they  may  spring  from  the  convex  or  concave  surface. 
In  the  tirst  sifmttiim  tliey  ure  iipt  to  be  small  and  to  escape  detec- 
tion, first  declaring  their  presence  by  rupture  into  the  pericardium 
and  death. 


Flu.   112. ShOW«   DlI,WE#»  AM»  LlVKU  UVT- 

uxi  IK  Capk  or  Ankirvsm  (p.  7^5). 


^ 


I   Ttii<K;ii  11*  CktE  or  Aoirric  AKsr»r»]i 

r^iC    ¥lg.    116). 


mH»PS8itate  the  wearing*  nf  a  mptal  s^hipM,  lest  the  tumour  be  acci- 
dentally Htruek  utkI  caused  to  hurst,  Fig:^.  113-115  show  an 
aneurysm  in  this  h^cation  which  had  an  external  diameter  of 
several  inrhes.  1  vividly  recall  aiic»ther  man  sent  to  me  by  Dn  G. 
Frank  lA^dston,  who  presented  a  pulsating  promiBence  which  cK^ 
cupied  the  entire  pnix^ordia,  extending  from  one  nipple  to  the 
other,  and  from  the  upper  border  of  the  second  rib  to  the  inferior 
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extremity  of  the  sternum.  As  nearly  as  could  be  determined  by 
measurement  with  calipers,  the  tumour  projected  4  inches  at  its 
highest  point  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  chest,  and  its 
diameter  was  7X8  inches.  In  places  the  enveloping  skin  was  so 
thin  and  blue  that  it  seemed  on  the  verge  of  rupture,  and  made 
me  actually  shudder  to  touch  it.  I  dared  not  place  a  stethoscope 
upon  it  firmly  enough  to  auscultate  with  accuracy,  but  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  the  dull,  distant  sounds  were  not  accompanied 
by  murmurs.  Where  the  heart  was  I  could  not  determine.  How 
this  man  had  been  able  to  thread  his  way  through  our  crowded 
streets  without  receiving  a  fatal  blow  on  this  thin-walled  sac  I  do 
not  know.  lie  was  advised  to  protect  it  by  wearing  strappe<l  to 
his  chest  a  framework  or  cage  of  woven  wire.  lie  was  seen  by  me 
but  twice,  and  it  is  probable  that  death  from  external  rupture  took 
place  not  long  thereafter. 

Aneurysms  in  this  situation  may  encroach  upon  the  pleural 
cavity  and  lung,  as  witness  an  instance  seen  in  the  Cook  County 
Poor-IIousc  in  which  the  necropsy  revealed  a  sac  of  enormous  size 
that  nearly  filled  the  entire  right  half  of  the  thorax  and  had  caused 
collaj)se  of  the  lung,  the  same  as  would  a  massive  pleuritic  exudate. 
The  side  was  motionless  and  moderately  enlarged  during  life,  flat 
and  intensely  resisting  on  percussion,  with  complete  absence  of 
cardiac  tones  and  nuirmurs.  Breath-sounds  were  heard  feebly  at 
the  summit  of  the  chest  behind,  close  to  the  spinal  column,  all  of 
which  findings,  together  with  distention  of  the  superficial  veins, 
were  held  to  indicate  pressure  by  a  solid  tumour  rather  than  aneu- 
rysm. 

Aneurysms  of  the  convex  portion  of  the  ascending  aorta  are 
likely  to  impinge  upon  the  8ui>erior  vena  cava  and  have  been 
known  to  ruj)ture  into  this  vessel.  They  may  press  also  upon  the 
right  subclavian  vein  and  occasion  passive  congestion  of  the  arm 
and  other  parts  drained  by  this  vein.  In  some  instances  the  right 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  subjected  to  pressure,  with  consequent 
paresis  of  the  right  vocal  cord.  The  heart  is  also  likely  to  be 
crowded  downward  and  to  the  left,  while  the  aortic  valve  is  apt 
to  be  rendered  relatively  incompetent.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  in  such  cases  is  the  result  of  the  regurgitation  rather 
than  of  the  aneurysm  per  se. 

Aneurysms  springing  from  the  concave  portion  of  the  ascend- 
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irj^^  mwtn  iituv,  ncvonliu^  In  Osier,  neeasionally  give  rise  to  a 
hiinoiir  at  tin*  left  of  tUv  8teniyiii  mni  then  oecasion  great  diaplace- 
nient  of  the  hrart.  Tiiere  is  at  the  present  time  in  Ward  10  of 
Cook  ('uuiity  Hospital  a  man  who  presents  snch  a  tiinnmr.  It  lies 
in  tlie  aittiatiori  iionniilly  oeeiipied  by  the  b^^dv  of  the  heart — i.  e., 
between  the  seeond  and  sixth  costal  cartilages,  the  left  Ijurder  of 
the  sterinnn,  and  1  intdi  on t side  of  niannllary  line — has  a  8kiwly 
heaving  cxpanHilp  pnlsatiou  and  gives  forth  a  distinct,  harsh  dnidde 
brnit  that  has  replaced  the  normal  cardiac  sonnds*  The  heart,  as 
shown  by  percussion  and  the  location  of  what  api^ears  to  he  the 
apex-beat  in  the  seventh  interspace  niidaxillary  line,  is  greatly 
displaced  downward  and  to  the  left.  Its  tones  are  rather  feebly 
andible  in  this  jaitnation  and  are  accompanied  hy  the  same  to-and- 
fro  innrnuir,  though  less  distinctly  than  on  f he  Ijmly  of  the  tumour. 
Vascidar  signs  of  aortic  regurgitation  are  present,  and  there  h  an 
indetinite  traclieal  tog.  There  are  no  signs  of  pressure  on  the  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  pressure  effects  on  veins  are  not 
present.  Without  wishing  to  affirm  that  this  sac  arises  from  the 
concave  aspect  f>f  the  ascending  aorta,  I  yet  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  such  is  tlie  l<3cation,  since  the  incomjietencc  of  the  aortic  valve 
is  not  so  likely  in  caaf*s  of  aneurysm  develoi>ed  from  the  descending 
portion  of  the  archj  and  were  the  transverse  arch  the  portion 
affected,  the  tumour  wouhl  be  likely  to  have  a  different  location. 
This  patient  has  \nvn  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  at  various  times 
for  the  past  four  3'ears.  Occasional  dull  pain  over  the  seat  of  the 
growth  and  dyspnrea  of  effort  are  the  only  symjitoms  of  which  he 
complains. 

(2)  Aneurt/sms  of  fhe  fransverse  archj  m  the  same  manner  as 
those  just  consiflered,  produce  a  variety  of  effects  according  to  their 
size  and  directiou  cif  growth.  They  most  frequently  develop  in  a 
backward  direction,  and  then,  when  even  of  small  size^  occasion 
pronounced  symptoms  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  trachea 
and  a^sophagtis,  interfering  w^ith  respiration  and  deglutition. 
Paroxysmal  cough  is  a  very  common  symptom  and  insj>iration  Is 
attemled  with  stridor. 

Growth  of  the  sac  forward  produces  a  tumour  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum  and  to  the  right,  with  absorption  of  the  Ixmy  struc- 
tures. The  tumour  may  occasionally  present  at  the  left  of  the 
breastbone,  but  does  so  so  much  less  commonly  than  at  the  right  of 
51 
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the  median  line  that,  according  to  Osier,  O.  A.  Browne  found  it  but 
4  times  out  of  35  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch.  These 
tumours  sometimes  reach  enormous  size  and  till  up  the  superior 
mediastinum  so  that  they  spread  out  into  both  pleural  cavities. 

Pressure  of  these  aneurysms  is  exerted  on  the  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  and  left  bronchus,  producing  such  characteristic 
phenomena  that  these  cases  have  been  described  by  Dieulafoy  as 
Aneurysms  of  the  Kecurrent  Type.  In  this  class  of  cases  symp- 
toms vary  according  to  whether  the  nerve  is  paralyzed  or  merely 
irritated  by  pressure  of  the  growth.  Paralysis  of  the  recurrent 
nerve  is  shown  by  paralysis  of  the  corresjwnding  vocal  cord,  which, 
examined  laryngoscopically,  is  seen  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity. 

When  the  nerve  is  merely  irritated  laryngeal  spasm  is  evoked, 
shown  by  paroxysmal  dyspncea,  lasting  from  a  few  minutes  to  sev- 
eral hours,  and  causing  very  great  distress.  There  is  also  apt  to 
be  painful  deglutition,  and  there  may  be  attacks  of  angina  pectoris 
from  pressure  on  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  recurrent  (Preble). 
Pain  in  swallowing  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
in  the  pharynx  and  gullet.  Variations  in  the  quality  and  power 
of  the  voice  are  observed  in  these  cases,  and  the  left  vocal  cord 
may  be  paralyzed  for  a  transient  period. 

Mr.  M.,  a  school-teacher,  aged  thirty- two,  was  referred  to  me  by 
Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  bcK»ause  of  paroxysms  of  dyspncra  that  were 
thought  by  the  patient  to  \ye  attacks  of  asthma.  The  history  w^as, 
that  a  year  earlier  ho  had,  one  evening,  without  previous  warning, 
been  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  that  was  immediately  suci'eeded 
by  difticulty  of  breathing  lasting  the  greater  part  of  an  hour.  As 
he  had  become  chilled  the  night  before  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat, 
he  had  attributed  his  attack  to  having  taken  cold  and  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

That  was  not  his  last  attack,  however,  but  during  the  next  few 
months  he  experienced  several  recurrences.  During  the  six  months 
last  past  his  attacks  had  increased  in  frequency  and  intensity. 
They  came  on  at  any  time,  but  more  often  in  the  early  morning, 
waking  him  out  of  sleep,  and  lasting  from  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour.  They  were  accompanied  by  loud  wheezing  in  the  throat 
or  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  gave  him  the  sensation  of  being 
strangled.  When  the  attacks  sul)si<lod  he  felt  as  well  as  ever.  In 
other  respects  he  felt  in  good  health. 
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It  was  {i]»|inrent  that  (his  wiis  nut  the  clinical  history  of  bron- 
chial asthiiiii,  I  (111  was  liighly  suggestive  of  some  orgaiiic  disease, 
especially  of  iiiteriiiitteiit  pressure*  I  therefore  inquired  concern- 
ing syphilitic  infection  and  learned  that  he  had  hud  a  chancre 
twelve  year^  hefore.  This  fat*t  in  connecrion  with  !ii^  symptoms 
j^nggested  thoracic  aneurysm  as  the  |>ossible  cause  of  pressure  on 
the  recurrent  laryugeah  and  led  to  minute  inquiry  regarding  pain 
and  cough.  Witli  exception  of  a  triHing  dry  cough  to  which  he 
paiil  no  attention,  he  declared  lie  was  free  from  all  symptoms  ex- 
cept the  spasmodic  dyspntea  already  descrilx*(l. 

The  results  of  examination  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows; 
The  left  radial  and  carotid  pulses  seemed  not  quite  ?wi  full  and 
strong  as  the  right,  hut  tlie  difference  was  so  trifling  that  I  hesi- 
tated to  accredit  my  senses  lest  I  might  he  deceived  liy  my  siis- 
|»icion  of  aneurys^m  into  recnguising  an  asymmetry  that  did  not 
actually  exist.  Likewise  I  was  nt>t  able  to  |H»sitively  identify  any 
ahnonnal  finding  in  the  investigation  of  the  heart  and  cervical 
vessels,  hut  I  thought  I  i*ect»gnised  a  slight  difference  in  *the  in- 
tensity <if  the  seer>nd  tone  on  the  two  sides  of  the  neck,  that  alcove 
the  left  clavicle  being  somewhat  louder  and  more  ringing  than  at 
the  right.  There  was  certainly  no  abnormal  pulsation  or  inetjual- 
ity  in  the  vessels  to  the  palpating  finger.  The  heart  appeared  in 
its  normal  position. 

Upon  examination  of  the  lungs,  however^  certain  abnonnalities 
were  at  nrict*  detected.  C>vf*F  the  upper  ix>rtion  of  the  cheat  there 
was  a  single  inspiratory  sihilus  with  each  act,  the  rale  seeming  to 
be  more  pronouueeil  on  the  left.  BtU  the  change  that  was  most 
noteworthy  was  duluess  of  the  left  apex  above  the  clavicle  and 
in  the  first  interspace  close  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum*  This 
impairntent  of  resonance  was  not  intense  and  yet  was  distinct. 
Over  this  area  tlie  breath-sounds  were  obscured  by  sulMTcpitant 
rales.  After  several  forc*ed  inspirations  flic  dulness  became  less 
pronounced  and  the  rales  partially  disappeared* 

These  findings  couvinccd  me  that  the  loss  of  resonance  was  due 
lo  atelectasis,  and  that  from  the  history  of  spasmodic  dyspncea  the 
colhipse  of  this  portion  of  the  left  upper  lobe  was  probably  caused 
by  pressure.  From  the  liistory  of  syphilis  twelve  years  before  and 
froiri  the  absence  of  |>ositive  signs  on  the  part  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus,  I  was  led  tu  make  an  inferential  diagnosis  of  aneurysm 
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of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  anil  consequent  irritation  of 
the  left  reinirrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

LarvTigoscopic  examination  was  next  made,  and  aside  from 
slight  congestion  of  the  left  arjienoid  cartilage  was  negative.  The 
patient  was  then  submitted  to  an  X-ray  examination  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  fluoroscopic  screen  revealed  a  pulsating  tumour  be- 
hind the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  while  a  skiagraph  showed  a 
distinct  though  small  shadow  in  the  same  situation. 

The  diagnosis  was  tlms  confirmed  and  the  case  was  shown  to  be 
oiw  of  the  tyi>e  just  descrilxHl.  It  is  interesting,  furthermore,  in 
two  res|KH.»ts:  first,  on  account  of  the  early  age  (thirty-two  years) 
at  which  thoracic  aneurysm  has  develojxjd,  and  second,  because  it 
was  the  peculiar  character  of  the  dyspnanc  attacks  which  sug- 
gt»sted  tlic  iK)Ssibility  of  the  disease. 

Tlie  attacks,  wliich  in  this  case  were  considere<l  asthmatic  by 
the  patient,  were  in  reality  due  to  laryngeal  si)asm ;  and  could  the 
larnyx  have*  In^en  in8i)ectc»d  during  an  attack,  the  arytenoi<l  carti- 
lages would  probably  have  Ix^en  found  apprc^ximated  and  the  left 
vocal  cord  m^cupying  the  median  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  at- 
temi)t  to  insjwct  the  larynx  during  a  si)asm  was  made,  but  the 
attack  was  passing  oflF  and  the  laryngoscopic  examination  was 
negative. 

It  is  furth(T  worthy  of  note,  that  paroxysmal  dysphagia  was 
not  exjHM-ienced  and  that  pain  was  never  complained  of  by  this 
man.  This  accords  with  the  fact  that  dysjmcra  and  dysphagia  are 
not  necessarily  associated  in  all  cases. 

Pressure  on  the  left  bronchus  is  another  eflFect  of  aneurysms 
of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  type  now  considered.  If  the  tube  is 
but  slightly  constricted,  the  lung  iK'comes  retracted  only  sutficientlv 
to  <K'casion  immobility  of  the  side*,  tympanitic  resonance  and  di- 
miiiishcMl  respiratory  sounds.  When  tlu^  bronchus  is  greatly  nar- 
rowed the  side  lu'comes  |K*rceptil)ly  smaller  than  its  fellow,  the 
percussion  note  is  dull,  and  n^spiratory  sounds  are  abolished. 
There  may  Ik*  r(»t(»ntion  of  the  secretions  with  nlles,  bronchorrha?a, 
:ni(l  broiicliiectasis — symptoms  which,  in  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  are  cliaract<»rizr(l  as  *' aneurysmal  phthisis"  (Osier). 

Anciirvsms  of  this  ])ortion  of  the  arch  s(>metimes  o<?casion  pres- 
sure on  the  tlionicic  <lii<'t.  If  they  devcio])  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  involve  the  innominate  or  carotid  artery,  the  condition  is  apt 
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(third  to  sixth),  and  a  tumour  in  this  situation  maj  be  the  result 
of  backward  pressure.  Compression  of  the  spinal  cord  may  oc- 
casion characteristic  effects— e»  g.,  paraplegia. 

(4)  Aueurysnis  of  the  deseendifuj  thoracic  aorta  are  usually 
located  low  down  near  the  Jiaphragui  and  produce  oftentimes  very 
obscure  symptoms.  In  an  instance  of  the  kind  which  1  saw  with  Dr. 
Bayard  Holmes,  and  which  was  not  recugnised  as  aneurysm,  the 
only  complaint  was  dull  pain  vaguely  felt  in  the  lower  zone  nf  the 
thorax  and  upper  abdominal  region.  The  only  thing  that  could 
be  discovered  on  examination  w*aa  an  area  of  impaired  resonance 
and  feeble  l>roncJio-vcx^icular  breatli-souuds  in  the  k'ft  infraseapu- 
lar  region,  close  to  the  spina!  column,  From  the  history  of  previous 
illness,  that  seemed  to  have  been  pleuritic,  and  from  tlie  physical 
iindings,  this  area  was  erroneously  thought  to  indicate  old  adhe- 
sions. The  autopsy,  months  subsequently,  revealed  a  sac  filled  with 
dense  coagula  presj^ing  on  the  base  of  the  left  lung  just  above  the 
diaphragm. 

Aneurysms  in  this  situation  may,  as  previously  stated,  cause 
dysphagia  and  regurgitatitm  of  solid  ingesta,  but  ihey  rarely  t>cca- 
sion  respiratory  embarrassment.  Aside  from  deepseated  pain 
they  are  not  likely  to  produce  subjec'tive  symptoms,  and  unless^  by 
reason  of  their  size,  (bey  give  rise  to  lateral  dulness  and  other 
signs  of  ]>ressure  on  the  lung,  tbey  are  likely  to  escape  recognition. 

It  should  be  bnrne  in  mind  that  an  aneurysm  which  in  the 
beginning  is  confined  to  ouq  portion  of  the  arch  may  as  time  pro- 
gresses  so  increase  in  dimensions  as  tci  eventually  invade  other 
divisions  of  the  vessel.  Tlins,  a  sac  at  first  limited  to  tlie  transverse 
arcli  may  in  time  spread  to  the  ascending  portion,  or  one  in  this 
latter  situati«tn  may  at  length  involve  the  entire  arch;  so  that  both 
subjective  and  objective  svmiptoms  are  very  liable  to  exhibit 
changes  eorrespi>ndi ng  to  the  extension  of  the  aneurysm. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  locomotive  engineer  who  was  for  many 
months  an  inmate  of  the  Hnok  County  Hospital  in  whom  such  a 
change  t«x>k  place.  His  aneurysm  at  first  presented  in  such  a  situ- 
ation that  it  was  believed  to  implicate  the  descending  portion  of  the 
arch.  As  months  went  on,  however,  the  tumour  grew  enormously 
t-owards  the  front,  and  at  the  necropsy  was  found  to  have  involved 
the  entire  arch,  which  had  consequently  lost  all  semblance  to  an 
arch,  being,  in  fact,  but  a  huge  sac  from  heart  to  descending  aorta. 
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Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  some  cases  this  is  wholly 
negative,  minute  scrutiny  failing  to  detect  signs  of  pressure,  and 
the  general  appearance  being  that  of  robust  health.  In  other  in- 
8tanet»s,  on  the  contrary,  patients  look  cachectic,  and  their  chests 
being  uncovered  present  immistakable  evidence  of  aneurysm.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  signs  are  present  in  any  one  case. 
Consequently  the  following  are  the  {K>ints  to  be  carefully 
looked  for : 

(1)  Circumscribed  bulging  of  the  chest-wall  in  the  following 
areas:  (A)  At  the  right  of  the  sternum,  esj^ecially  in  the  second 
and  third  intercostal  spaces,  but  also  the  first,  and  including  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation ;  (B)  at  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum, 
including  the  regions  at  either  side  and  the  fossa  jugularis;  (C) 
in  the  intercostal  spaces  at  left  of  the  breastbone,  from  clavicle 
to  fourtli  rib;  (I))  in  the  left  interscapular  region  below  the  level 
of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  Tliese  are  the  areas  in  which  tho- 
racic aneurysm  most  commonly  makes  its  appearance. 

The  integument  at  these  points  may  appear  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, the  prominence  being  slight,  or  a  tumour  of  such  size  may  pro- 
ject and  have  so  eroded  the  overlying  structures  that  the  skin  is  of 
a  dark  red  or  bluish  hue,  or  may  have  disappeared  in  spots,  leaving 
the  wall  of  the  aneurysm  visible. 

(2)  Signs  of  interference  with  the  circulation:  (A)  visible 
cutaneous  capillaries  on  some  portion  of  the  cheat,  as  over  the  area 
of  bulging;  (H)  distended,  tortuous  veins  denoting  the  establish- 
ment of  collateral  circulation  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  some 
of  the  great  internal  veins,  as  sui)erior  vena  cava,  one  of  the  in- 
nominates  or  subclavians ;  (C)  localized  (iHleiua,  as  of  one  arm  and 
corresiKUuling  half  of  the  neck,  or  when  bilateral,  of  the  upi)er 
part  of  the  body,  but  not  of  the  lower  extremities.  Walshe  speaks 
of  the  n(H*k  being  in  some  instances  so  distended  and  s|>ongy  from 
capillary  turgescence  as  to  look  **  like  a  eollnr  of  flesh." 

(3)  Pulsation  in  some  abnormal  situation — e.  g.,  one  of  the 
areas  in  which  bulging  may  aj)iH'ar;  <»r  an  exaggeration  of  a  pulsa- 
tion in  a  normal  situation — e.  g.,  of  the  cervical  arteries,  particu- 
larly on  one  and  not  the  other  side  or  in  the  episternal  notch. 

(4)  Dislocation  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  in  most  instances 
downward  and  to  the  left.  The  organ  may,  however,  be  pushed 
strongly  forward  against  the  anterior  chest-wall. 
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(5)  Diminution  or  absence  of  respiratory  movement  of  one 
half  uf  the  thorax,  more  often  the  left,  with,  in  some  cases  of 
marked  bronchial  compression,  also  retraction  of  tie  side.  This 
si^  in  eonjnnetion  wifh  jiressiire-i^yniptdins  is  hijirhly  suggestive. 

(G)  Immobility  uf  une  pnpil,  which  may  be  larger  than  its 
fellow,  but  is  more  often  contracted. 

(7)  Sweating  of  tlie  head,  sumetimcs  unilateral,  and  by 
Walslie  said  to  be  very  profuse  in  some  instances.  This  is  another 
sign  of  pressure  on  the  sympathetic,  and  taken  in  conjunction  witli 
other  pressure-symptoms  may  be  of  vahic,  but  found  alone  pos- 
sesses no  significance  as  respects  aortic  aneurysm. 

PuJpaiion  is  of  value  chiefly  as  a  means  of  detecting  abnormal 
pulsation,  its  extent  and  character.  It  is  especially  likely  to  givo 
infoiTuation  when  employed  as  bimanual  palpation,  one  hand 
biTing  pressed  firmly  against  the  chest  in  fnmt  and  the  other  behind. 
In  this  way,  deeply  sitiuiteJ  pulsation  may  sumetimes  be  appre- 
ciated that  otherwise  would  escape  recognition.  If  a  bulging  area 
is  perceived  to  pulsate,  one  should  endeavour  to  feel  the  extent, 
force^  and  direction  of  the  pulsation.  If  the  tumour  is  due  to 
aneurysm,  it  is  likely  that  the  pulsation  includes  the  whole  area. 
If  this  is  forcible,  so  forcible  in  fact  as  to  e*^nal  in  this  regard  the 
beat  of  the  heart,  it  is  highly  suggestive  of  aneurysm  (Balfour). 
Finally,  the  pulsation  of  aneurysm  may  be  slowly  heaving  and  is 
expansile,  and  when  by  palpation  tbis  character  can  be  determined, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  Pulsation  imparted 
to  a  solid  tumour  by  a  vessel  l>eneath  is  a  simple  forward  thrust 
or  shock. 

In  some  cases  the  hand  laid  upon  a  tumour  due  to  aneurysm 
perceives  a  distinct  diastolic  sla^ck  which  succeeds  the  systolic  im- 
pulse. Til  is  is  very  characteristic,  being  due  to  elastic  recoil  in  the 
wall  of  the  sac.  In  some  instances  a  thrill  is  detected  in  the  bulg- 
ing area,  hut  in  my  experience  is  not  at  all  common,  and  is  of  diag- 
nostic niil  only  in  connection  with  other  signi. 

Palpation  is  of  value  also  in  tlie  study  of  the  pulse  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  is  equal  and  synchronous  in  cor- 
responding arteries,  since  when  the  innominate  or  the  left  common 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  are  implicated,  smallness  and  per- 
hajm  retardation  or  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  the  arteries  of  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  neck  or  arm  are  likely  to  be  occasioned. 
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Palpation  is  of  value  also  in  ascertaining  displacement  of  the  hearty 
as  well  as  hepatic  congestion  due  to  pressure. 

The  finger  pressed  gently  into  the  epistemal  notch  may 
sometimes  detect  pulsation  of  the  transverse  arch  of  an  abnor- 
mal character,  or  a  thrill,  as  well  as  the  jogging  impulse  of 
aneurysm. 

The  tracheal  tug  is  another  phenomenon  sometimes  elicited  by 
palpation.  It  is  a  distinct  downward  pull  of  the  trachea  caused  by 
the  impact  of  the  sac  against  the  wundpipe  at  its  bifurcation  or 
against  a  main  bronchus,  and  although  feebly  present  in  some  other 
conditions — e.  g.,  free  aortic  regurgitation — is  never  so  marked  as 
in  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch.  To  elicit  tracheal  tugging  the 
examiner  instructs  the  patient  to  raise  his  chin  so  as  to  strongly 
extend  the  neck,  whereupon  he  inserts  the  tips  of  his  forefingers 
into  the  notch  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  and  pulls 
gently  upward.  If  the  sign  sought  for  is  present,  the  trachea  is 
felt  to  be  jerked  distinctly  downward  with  each  cardiac  systole. 
When  well  marked,  this  tug  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  when  not  pro- 
nounced considerable  care  is  required  for  its  detection. 

Percussion  is  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rysm, especially  when  there  is  no  visible  tumour.  Before  the  sac 
leads  to  protrusion  of  the  chest-wall  it  may  occasion  retraction  of 
a  lung-border  or  more  or  less  collapse  of  a  lobe,  so  that  dulness  in 
one  of  the  areas  in  which  aneurysm  is  usuallv  situated  mav  be  de- 
tected  by  firm  percussion  and  form  an  early  sign  of  such  tumour. 
It  is  especially  iniimrtant  to  j)ercuss  carefully  in  the  right  infracla- 
vicular region  close  to  the  sternum,  since  loss  of  resonance  in  this 
location  is,  together  with  symptoms  and  signs  of  pressure,  strongly 
suggestive  of  aneurysm.  Dulness  over  the  manubrium  is  not  so 
suggestive  as  at  either  side.  Percussion  is  necessary  also  for  the 
recognition  of  pressure  effects  on  the  lungs  and  of  displacement  of 
the  heart. 

Auscultation, — Aneurysms  do  not  always  produce  acoustic  phe- 
nomena, a  statement  which  applies  to  some  large  as  well  as  small 
ones  that  are  deeply  situated.  A  sac  may  be  filled  with  coagula, 
and  be  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  a  solid  growth, 
in  which  event  no  adventitious  sounds  are  generated  and  the  aneu- 
rysm remains  silent. 

In   most    instances,    however,    aneurysms   occasion   abnormal 
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R>im(J8  or  bniits  wliicli  are  aiHliblo  i>vc»r  tlie  sac  nr  in  aomo  iiLngli- 
bouriiig  vesj^el  or  part  to  which  they  are  propagated* 

There  is  no  auscultatarv  |ilH'rjMij»oiion  |vatbognoinoi)k"  of  aneu- 
rysm, hut  certain  8annds  are  inure  suggestive  than  arc  otliers.  The 
two  tunes  uoniiallv  heanl  nvi»r  one  t)f  the  greiU  vessels  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  and  in  the  aortic  area  are  usually  altered  by  the  devel- 
opTiieut  of  aneurysm.  Either  rbe  systolic  or  the  diastolic  may  be 
uiodiiied— i.  e.,  intensitied,  diminished,  or  impure. 

Perhaps  the  most  freqneut  and  striking  change  is  a  loud  pecul- 
iarly ringing  qnality  of  the  second  tone  heard  over  the  growth  or  in 
one  of  the  cervical  arteries  hut  not  the  others.  In  some  instances 
such  a  sound  is  impure  or  split,  in  otiiers  it  is  clear  and  clanging, 
while  the  tirst  is  not  pure  or  has  l>een  replaced  by  a  murmur  of 
harsh  quality.  In  other  cases  again  the  systolic  tone  is  pure  and 
aecentnated  and  the  diastolic  is  accompanied  or  ob^^cured  by  a  dis- 
tinct bruit,  while  in  still  others  there  is  a  double  tf^-and-fro  murinnr 
of  wide  propagation. 

Intensification  or  modi ticat ion  of  the  normal  vascular  sounds 
ocenrring  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  heart^-e.  g.,  in  the  aortic 
area,  are  not  so  suggestive  as  are  sueh  changes  in  regions  in  which 
they  do  not  normally  exist — e.  g,,  the  left  interscapular  region  or 
one  side  of  the  neck.  Another  very  vahiahle  auscultatory  sign  is 
the  propagation  of  the  heart -tones  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
normal' — e.  g.,  to  the  outer  limit  of  an  infraclavicular  region  or 
inttj  an  iixilla,  tlie  lung  tissue  not  being  indurated.  This  condition 
is  easentinl,  fcir  sfdiditication  of  lung  from  tui>ereulosis  may  lead  to 
wide  transmission  of  the  cardiac  sounds  wirhoiif  aneurysm. 

We  do  not  yet  understand  the  conditions  which  determine 
changes  of  one  kind  and  another  in  the  tones  heard  over  an  aneu* 
rysuL  These  sounds  are  probably  not  generated  de  novo  in  the  w^all 
of  the  sac,  but  are  merely  conducted  thither  from  the  heart  and 
are  there  intensified,  reduplicated,  or  otherwise  modified  by  vibra- 
tions set  up  in  the  sac-wall  or  l)v  some  other  condition  that  escapes 
onr  ken.  It  may  well  be  that  bruits  are  generated  in  some  eases  in 
the  aac  itself  in  conBequenee  of  the  blood-stream  swirling  into  or 
out  of  the  sac,  but  probably  the  murmur  is  <lue  in  other  instanees 
to  atheromatous  roughening  of  the  aorta  betw^een  the  heart  and  sac 
or  to  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  leaflets.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  double  aortic  bruit  not  infrequently  heard  in 
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aneurysm  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  Indeed,  Gibson 
states  that  he  can  recall  only  three  cases  in  the  literature  in  which 
such  a  double  bruit  was  found  without  associated  incompetence  of 
the  semilunar  valves.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  all  possible 
combinations  of  tones  and  murmurs  may  be  heard  in  cases  of  intra- 
thoracic aortic  aneurysm. 

Drummond  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pulsation  of 
an  aneurysm  may  he  communicated  to  the  trachea  and  manifested 
by  rhythmical  interruption  of  the  expiratory  murmur.  This  is 
perceived  by  placing  the  stethoscojK*  ujwn  the  manubrium  and  aus- 
cultating while  the  patient  expires  slowly  through  only  one  nos- 
tril, the  other  being  closed  by  his  finger.  This  phenomencm  is  not 
peculiar  to  aneurysm,  being  jwrceived  in  health,  but  is  more  pro- 
nounced. 

In  some  cases  an  aneurysmal  bruit  may  l)e  plainly  heard  when 
the  bell  of  the  stethoscoj)e  is  placed  between  the  patient's  teeth,  his 
lips  being  closed  about  the  instrument.  Sansom  speaks  of  having 
thus  been  able  to  <letect  a  systolic  murmur,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Abbott,  of 
St.  Paul,  has  narrated  to  me  an  instance  in  which  the  detection  of 
such  a  tracheal  bruit  was  the  only  evidence  of  aneurysm  he  could 
discover.  In  Cook  County  Hospital  at  present  writing  is  a  man 
with  aneurysm  in  whom  lx»th  a  systolic  and  diastolic  bruit  can  thus 
be  loudly  heard.  The  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  conduction  of  the 
murmur  to  the  column  of  air  within  the  trachea.  This  sign  may 
be  of  diagnostic  value  in  cases  of  small  sacs  of  the  transverse  arch 
which  are  too  deeply  situated  to  declare  their  presence  by  outward 
pressure-effects. 

Diagnosis. — Under  some  circumstances  the  diagnosis  of  aneu- 
rysm of  the  thoracic  aorta  may  l)o  mjuh*  almost  at  a  glance,  by  the 
discovery  of  an  external  tumour  disphiying  the  expansile  pulsa- 
tion and  other  characters  of  an  aneurysm.  There  are  other  cases, 
on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  most  painstaking  examination  fails 
to  positively  establish  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Between  these 
two  extremes  are  to  be  found  cases  which,  although  obscure,  are  yet 
susceptible  of  elucidation  by  minute  investigation  and  by  ex- 
clusion. 

In  a  suspected  case  the  following  points  may  be  considered  of 
diagnostic  importance:  (1)  A  history  of  syphilis  years  before  or 
of  strain,  as  by  occupation,  to  which  some  would  add  chronic  alco- 
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holic  excess.  (2)  Age,  the  patient  being  at  or  after  tho  middle 
period  of  life.  (8)  The  male  sex,  since  men  are  vastly  inorL*  liable 
to  aneurysm.  (4)  Syinptoma  indicative  of  intratboraeie  prea^ure  j 
as,  (A)  intractable  ]>ain  of  ibe  diaraetors  previously  de&cribed; 
(B)  dyspniTfa,  especially  if  inHnenced  by  posture;  (C)  cough  of 
a  brazen  clang,  also  evoked  or  intensified  by  posture;  (D)  dys- 
j»hagia  or  regurgitation  of  food.  These  four  symptoms,  if  all  pj^es- 
ent,  form  a  very  strong  chain  of  evidence  in  favour  of  an  existing 
anenrvism. 

If  to  ihe  foregoing  history  and  symptoms  the  following  physi- 
cal signs  arc  added,  reasonable  doubt  can  scarcely  be  entertained: 
(p5)  Bulging,  even  if  slight,  in  some  one  of  the  areas  in  which 
aneurysm  is  likely  to  bo  present,  (6)  Duijiess  in  one  of  these 
areas  even  without  jiorceptible  bulging.  (7)  Displacement  *>f  the 
heart,  most  often  downward  and  to  the  left,  (S)  Some  of  the 
anscultatory  phenomena  already  d user iWul,  especially  a  harsh,  aortic 
systolic  bruit  with  a  clanging  second  sound.  If  such  second  tone 
in  split  or  doubled  ajid  is  heard  most  plainly  or  solely  over  a  dull 
area  or  in  the  cervical  arteries,  especially  if  on  one  side  and  not  on 
the  other,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  diastolic  shock,  the  evidence, 
taken  in  connection  with  pressure-symptoms,  may  be  considered 
almost  conclusi%'e. 

Aside  from  an  external  tumour  having  a  distinctly'  expansile 
pulsation  or  a  diastolic  shock,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  signs  so 
distinctive  as  to  be  pathognomonic.  Diagnosis  is  to  be  found  in 
the  association  of  several  important  signs  rather  than  in  any  one 
alone.  Nevertheless  attention  may  be  esijecially  directed  to  what 
Balfour  considers  very  trust  worthy  evidence — namely,  a  pulsation 
in  an  aneurysmal  area  equal  in  intensity  to  the  apex-beat,  so  that 
there  may  be  said  to  be  two  jireas  of  maxinuim  impulse.  Even 
this  is  not  absolute,  however;  fur  a  kyphoscolii»sis  has  lieen  known 
to  push  the  convex  portion  of  the  aortic  arch  so  strongly  against 
the  anterior  eliest-w^all  at  right  of  the  sternum  as  to  simulate,  with 
respect  t«i  the  force  of  its  pulsation,  a  thoracic  aneurysm. 

Tracheal  tugging  is  a  very  strong  si^i  of  aneurysm  of  the  trans- 
Terse  arch,  espc*cially  in  conjimction  with  other  signs ;  but  as  it  may 
be  pHwluced  by  other  conditions,  it  is  not  infallible, 

Differeniidl  Duignosis. — This  concerns  especially  the  three  fol- 
lowing diseases,  which  taken  in  order  of  frequency  and  importance 
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are:  (1)  A  solid  intrathoracic  growth — e.g.,  carcinoma  and  the 
varieties  of  sarcoma;  (2)  mediastinal  abscess;  (3)  pulsating  em- 
pyema in  close  contiguity  to  the  base  of  the  heart. 

(1)  Malignant  Tumour, — This  disease  when  situated  within 
the  thorax  occasions  symptoms  of  pressure  so  identical  in  some  re- 
spects wnth  those  of  aneurysm  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished. 
The  chief  differential  points  are  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  the  his- 
tory and  physical  signs.  As  a  rule,  the  history  is  of  more  rapid 
growth  than  in  aneurysm,  accompanied  by  more  pronounced  ema- 
ciation and  loss  of  strength.  In  the  physical  signs  the  main  dif- 
ferences are  found  in  the  character  of  pulsation,  when  such  exists, 
and  in  the  auscultatory  phenomena. 

A  solid  tumour  occasions  pulsation  which  is  not  expansile,  but 
is  a  forward  impulse,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  growth 
itself  does  not  pulsate,  but  receives  an  impulse  imparted  to  it  by 
the  aorta  or  some  other  artery  or  by  the  heart  against  which  the 
tumour  lies.  More  commonly,  however,  such  a  mass  possesses  no 
impulse.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when 
a  sac  is  filled  with  dense  coagula,  it  is  practically  also  a  solid 
tumour,  and  hence  under  such  conditions  may  be  also  incapable  of 
producing  any  perceptible  pulsation.  I  recall  such  an  instance  in 
Cook  County  Hospital.  A  large,  dense,  intensely  resisting,  non- 
pulsating  tumour  protruded  close  to  the  sternum  in  the  right  infra- 
clavicular region.  It  was,  moreover,  perfectly  silent,  and  very 
naturally  was  for  a  long  time  mistaken  for  a  malignant  growth. 
Only  after  the  lapse  of  time  had  somewhat  altered  the  size  of  the 
sac  and  permitted  vascular  sounds  to  be  generated  was  a  correct 
diagnosis  possible. 

As  regards  the  sounds  audible  over  a  solid  tumour,  it  may  be 
stated  that  when  such  are  present  they  are  usually  clear  and  un- 
changed. It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  cardiac  or  vascular  sounds 
to  be  modified  in  consetjuence  of  pressure  by  the  growth.  Under 
such  circumstances  bruits  may  be  generated  or  the  second  sound 
may  take  on  a  ringing  intensification.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
clanging  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  aneurysm.  Moreover,  a  tu- 
mour of  the  mediastinum  which,  from  its  situation  and  resulting 
area  of  dulness,  simulates  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  arch,  does 
not  occasion  a  trachea]  tug.  Xeither  is  such  a  solid  growth  when 
situated  in  the  area  at  right  of  sternum,  and  hence  simulating 
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orhi,  likelv  to  lead  to 


>f  insuf- 


anenrvsTD  of  tbe  asceiirling  oortii,  likely  to  iea*1  to  signs  ot  ii 
ficiciicy  of  the  semiluiiar  valves.  It  dcK?s  not  change  its  direction 
of  growth  and  cause  sudden  modifications  of  symptoms,  nor  is  it 
apt  to  create  asymmetry  of  the  pulses.  Finally,  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant growths  there  may  he  history  or  symptoms  of  an  ante- 
cedent tnmour  elsewherCj  or  there  niny  be  induration  of  some  of  the 
lymph-nodes  in  axilla  or  neck  which  may  aid  in  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  ease. 

(2)  MedktstiJHil  Abscess, — In  this  infrequent  affection  there 
is  history  of  more  sudden  invasion,  and  j>ain  is  an  early  symptom, 
even  before  pressure  has  hec<»me  sufficient  to  occasion  dyspntea. 
Fever  is  likely  to  l>e  ]»resentj  and  is  an  early  symptom,  wliereas 
when  it  exists  in  aneurysm  it  is  apt  tu  he  late,  after  the  sac  has 
begun  to  exert  pressure  on  the  bronchus  or  lung  with  plithisical 
symptoms.  In  ahscesSj  moreover,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
change  in  the  vascular  sounds  or  the  production  of  new  ones  as 
occurs  in  aneurysm.  The  disease  may  arise  at  any  age  and  in 
either  sex,  showing  no  predilection  for  the  male  sex. 

(3)  Pulsatlfuj  empf/erna  nn\y  simulate  an  aneurysm  when  an 
emjH^ema  nceessitaiis  forms  in  close  proximity  to  the  hn^^  of  the 
heart.  It  isy  however,  exceedingly  rare,  and  may  occur  in  children 
as  well  as  in  a<lults.  The  history  and  examination  of  the  lungs 
ought  to  clear  u]i  the  nature  of  the  case.  Shouhl  a  circumscribed 
empyema  in  innnediale  couri^iiitv  to  the  heart  display  hnlging 
and  pulsation  as  well  as  duluess,  it  may  occasion  considerable 
ditKcidty  of  correct  diagnusis,  hut  might  at  length  tii  he  diagnoswi 
by  e.xehision,  if  not  by  history  and  physical  signs  indicative  of  its 
real  nature. 

Other  diseases  producing  signs  in  the  aortic  area — i.  e..  dila- 
tation of  the  ascending  an-h  a.ssneiated  with  aortic  regurgitation, 
stenosis  of  the  aortic  ostium,  and  sclerosis  of  the  ascending  arch — 
may  and  have  been  mistaken  for  aneurysm.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  mentitmed  a  positive  differential  diagnosis  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely difficult,  when  the  regurgitation  occurs  in  the  male  past 
middle  age,  but  us  a  rule  pressure-effects  are  absent.  Thrill  and 
systolic  murmur  may  in  eases  of  stenosis  give  rise  to  suspicion  of 
aneurysm,  but  error  may  ordinarily  he  avoided  by  study  of  the 
history,  age,  the  second  sound,  the  position  and  size  of  the  heart, 
and  the  characters  of  the  pulse.    Sclerosis  of  the  aorta  may  occa- 
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sion  a  systolic  bruit  and  ringing  second  sound  very  suggestive  of 
aneurysm,  but  does  not  occasion  pressure-effects  noted  in  aneurysm. 
In  all  these  three  affections  the  subsequent  progress  will  probably 
clear  up  the  case. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  fibrosis  and  retraction  of  the  lung  and 
throbbing  of  the  aorta  sometimes  observed  in  neurotic  subjects 
ought  not  to  occasion  material  difficulty  if  due  attention  is  paid 
to  the  history,  symptoms,  and  clinical  findings. 

Formerly  the  sphygmograph  used  to  be  depended  on  to  aid  in 
the  detection  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  and  may  in  favourable  cases 
afford  reliable  information,  by  furnishing  a  tracing  of  one  or  both 
radials  in  which  the  usual  characters  are  wholly  wanting,  but  in 
many  instances  it  fails  to  record  positive  evidence. 

Nowadays  we  are  accustomed  to  resort  to  the  X-ray  in  all 
doubtful  or  suspected  cases.  The  reader  is  referred  for  details  to 
the  appropriate  article  in  the  Appendix. 

Prognosis  may  be  said  to  be  extremely  imfavourable,  for 
although  spontaneous  cure  through  obliteration  of  a  small  sac  or 
one  with  a  narrow  pedicle  sometimes  takes  place,  it  is  unlikely  for 
such  to  happen.  Furthermore,  the  results  of  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  are  not  encouraging.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  not 
of  a  necessity  steadily  downward,  although  such  is  apt  to  be  the 
rule.  Remissions  may  occur  l)oth  in  the  gravity  of  subjective 
symptoms  and  growth  of  the  sac. 

Thoracic  aneurysm  may  nm  a  com})aratively  rapid  course,  par- 
ticularly if  the  sac  dev(»l()j>s  externally  and  ruptures,  but  the  dis- 
ease may  |)ersist  for  years,  depending  of  course  upon  the  size,  direc- 
tion of  growth,  and  physical  conditions  of  tlie  sac.  Ten  years  may 
be  said  to  be  a  long  period  of  time  for  the  continuance  of  thoracic 
aneurysm,  and  yet  this  limit  has  l>oen  reached  and  even  surpassed. 
Finally,  the  outlook  is  influenced  largely  by  the  habits,  general 
status,  and  environment  of  the  individual,  the  same  as  in  any  other 
form  of  cardiac  or  vascular  disease. 

Modes  and  Causes  of  Death. — The  fatal  termination  may 
be  said  to  occur  either  from  rupture  or  the  direct  or  indirect  effects 
of  pressure.  Death  from  rupture  is  not  the  most  frequent  mode  of 
termination,  as  shown  by  Hare's  and  Holder's  figures,  previously 
(in(>ted,  according  to  which  it  was  the  cause  of  death  in  289  out  of 
053  cases.    Kupture  may  take  place  externally  or  into  any  one  of 
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the  contiguous  structures,  pericardium,  heart,  pleural  cavity, 
bronchus,  trachea,  oesophagus,  vena  cava,  pulmonary  artery.  In 
such  an  event  death  may  be  immediate  or  protracted  over  a  period 
of  hours. 

More  commonly,  life  is  terminated  in  consequence  of  mechani- 
cal interference  with  respiration  or  circulation  and  cardiac  inade- 
quacy, or  the  patient  succumbs  to  "  aneurysmal  phthisis  "  or  gen- 
eral exhaustion  and  cachexia.  Under  such  circumstances  the  end 
may  come  slowly  or  suddenly  after  weeks  of  slowly  progressing  loss 
of  strength.  The  last  hours  are  in  many  cases  fraught  with  ex- 
treme suffering  and  death  is  hailed  as  a  blessed  deliverer. 

Treatment.— The  not  infrequent  post-mortem  discovery  of 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  thoracic  aneurysm  by  coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  sac  has  furnished  the  hint  upon  which  all  thera- 
peutic measures  are  based  that  aim  at  anything  more  than  pallia- 
tion of  symptoms.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  presupposes 
certain  favouring  conditions  in  the  sac  itself.  In  the  first  place 
the  aneurysm  must  be  of  the  saccular  variety,  and  in  the  second  it 
must  communicate  with  the  aorta  by  a  narrow  opening.  Given 
these  essentials,  it  is  j>ossible  for  clotting  within  the  sac  to  take 
place. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  present,  there  is  little  or  no  prospect 
of  cure,  and  medical  skill  is  powerless  to  do  more  than  mitigate 
suffering  or  furnish  advice,  which  if  carried  out  may  retard  prog- 
ress. In  the  majority  of  cases,  unfortunately,  we  are  compelled  to 
content  ourselves  with  palliative  measures  and  watching  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

Our  aim  should  be,  however,  to  effect  a  cure  in  every  case  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  such  a  possibility.  Consequently,  the  first 
measure  to  be  advised  is  rest  in  the  recumbent  position.  The  object 
of  this  plan  of  management  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  and  force 
of  cardiac  contractions  that  thereby  the  flow  of  blood  within  the 
aneurysm  may  be  less  swift.  Ever  since  its  introduction  by  Val- 
salva the  value  and  importance  of  this  nieasure  has  l>een  recognised. 
To  be  effective  the  rest  must  be  absolute  and  must  include  rest  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  body.  Whatever  excites  the  heart  to  more  rapid 
and  powerful  systoles  must  be  avoided,  and  to  attain  as  complete 
rest  as  is  necessary,  the  patient  should  be  clearly  instructed  con- 
cerning its  advantages  and  necessity. 
52 
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It  is  also  advisable  that  arterial  tension  be  reduced  and  the  vol- 
ume of  the  blood  diminished.  To  this  end  the  diet  must  be  re- 
stricted, as  was  recommended  by  Tufnell,  of  Dublin.  His  dietary 
was  extremely  rigid,  consisting  as  it  did  of  2  ounces  of  bread  and 
butter  with  2  ounces  of  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper  alike,  while 
for  the  midday  meal  2  to  3  ounces  of  meat  and  3  to  4  ounces  of 
milk  were  allowed. 

Such  a  rigid  restriction  in  the  amount  of  food  requires  for  its 
successful  carrying  out  courage  and  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  and  few  persons  will  submit  to  such  an  almost  starva- 
tion diet.  It  is  probable  that  the  daily  allowance  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  Tufnell's  dietary  jK^rmitted  without  destroying  the 
aim  of  treatment,  provided  one  remembers  that  if  blood-pressure 
is  to  be  lowered  the  quantity  of  fluid  allowed  must  be  small.  Fur- 
thermore, if  such  management  is  to  accomplish  results  it  must 
be  persevered  in  for  several  months  or  until  the  aneurysm  gives 
evidence  of  having  diminished  in  size.  While  carrying  out  this  or 
any  other  mode  of  treatment  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  freely  open 
that  there  may  be  no  straining  at  stool  or  increase  of  blood-pressure 
incident  to  consti]>ation. 

The  next  plan  of  numagement  that  promises  beneficial  results  is 
the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  This  mode  of  treatment 
was  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  recommended  by  Bouillaud  and 
Chuckerbutty,  but  has  been  es])ecially  advot»ated  by  Balfour.  It 
is  not  advised  because  of  the  syphilitic  history  obtained  in  most 
cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  but  for  the  jnirpose  of  influencing  the 
sac  in  some  as  yet  unknown  manner.  Balfour  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  salt  leads  to  tliickenini'  and  contraction  of  the  aneurvsmal 
wall,  while  others  believe  its  beneficial  action  lies  in  decrease  of 
blood-pressure  and  slowing  of  the  heart's  action.  \ 

Whatever  be  its  modus  operandi^  it  is  not  necessary  and  it  is 
not  advised  to  prescribe  enormous  doses,  as  used  to  be  done,  but  to 
administer  it  in  doses  of  5,  10,  or  15  grains  thrice  daily,  since  these 
moderate  doses  accomplish  exactly  as  much  as  do  larger  ones.  The 
dose  of  the  salt  must  not  be  large  enough  to  produce  acceleration 
of  the  pulse,  the  rate  of  which  during  repose  should  have  been  pre- 
viously determined.  The  remedy  should  be  continued  for  many 
months,  and  is  advantageously  combined  with  rest  and  a  restricted 
diet 
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Testimony  is  univiTsul  lliat  Uir  first  and  pronounced  effect  is 
relief  or  verv  considcrahle  innt*liornti<>Ti  <»f  pain  due  to  the  aneu- 
rysm. Why  this  is  eannot  be  said,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  empirical  fact.  This  plan  of  management  shoidd  be  instituted 
in  all  cases,  yet  to  promote  a  cure  of  the  disease  favourable  condi- 
tions of  the  sort  explained  above  must  be  present  in  the  tumour. 

The  foregoing  are  the  simplest  measures,  and  in  most  instances 
are  likely  to  accomplish  as  much  us  any  other  of  the  vari*ais  plans 
of  management  that  have  been  recommended  and  will  now  be 
mentioned. 

The  surgmiJ  procedures  stjmetimes  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  this  forniidahle  complaint  are  five  in  number,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  introduetion  into  the  interior  of  the  sac  of  many 
feet  of  fine  iron  or  steel  wire,  horsehair,  catgut,  or  silk  thread. 
The  object  of  such  treatment  is  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
meshes  of  this  foreign  material^  wire  being  preferalde  to  the  others. 
This  operation,  known  as  the  JIikum?  or  Loreta  method,  has  Ik^u 
done  a  number  of  times,  but  not  with  sufficiently  brilliant  results 
to  make  it  a  ()opular  mode  of  treatment.  Of  the  10  cases  colbn^ted 
by  White  and  Gould  (Gibson  ),  only  2  were  successful,  while  of  the 
8  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm  so  treated  and  collected  by  Hunner 
prior  to  1900  { Osier) ,  all  died.  The  great  objection  to  this  methml 
of  management  is  the  resulting  inflamuu^tion  and  aggravation  of 
the  condition. 

(2)  Electrolysis,  which  consists  in  passing  a  galvanic  current 
through  the  contents  of  the  aneurysm  by  means  of  two  insulated 
needles  introduced  through  the  wall  of  the  sac.  The  points  of  the 
needles  are  to  l>e  left  uncovered  by  the  insulating  niateriah  They 
must  not  be  in  contact  when  inside  the  tumour.  The  electrical 
current  thus  applied  canst\s  coagulation  of  the  sac  contents,  and  in 
Gibson's  opinion  promises  well,  although  the  results  as  yet  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory.     It  is  worthy  of  trial  in  suitable  instanced. 

(3)  The  Moore-Corradi  method^  which  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  procedures  just  mentioned.  A  fine  gold,  silver, 
or  steel  wire  is  passed  into  the  sac,  and  then  a  galvanic  current  is 
sent  through  the  wire.  This  method  is  said  to  have  yielded  sat- 
isfactory results  in  a  few  instancei^.  It  has  been  performed  by 
Burresi  and  Ilershey.  Of  IT  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm  thus 
treated  prior  to  lt)00  only  3  were  successful.    According  to  Ilun- 
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nor,  this  method  is  not  devoid  of  the  following  dangers:  (1) 
embolism;  (2)  the  formation  of  a  secondary  bulging  of  the  wall 
of  the  sac;  and  (3)  obliteration  of  an  artery  springing  from  the 
wall  of  the  aneurysm. 

(4)  The  scratching  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac-wall  with 
the  point  of  a  thoroughly  sterilized  needle,  a  method  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Macewen  (Gibson).  After  the  integument 
has  been  carefully  sterilized  an  aseptic  needle  is  passed  through 
into  the  aneurysm  until  its  point  comes  in  contact  with  the  internal 
surface  at  the  opposite  side.  The  needle  may  then  be  left  in  situ 
to  be  moved  about  and  made  to  scratch  the  lining  of  the  sac  by  the 
pulsations  of  the  aneurysm,  or  the  surgeon  may  irritate  the  wall 
by  moving  the  point  of  the  needle  about  first  in  one  place  and 
then  in  another,  but  without  removing  the  instrument.  If  the 
needle  is  left  in  situy  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  longer 
than  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  This  method  is  simple,  said 
to  be  safe,  and  to  promise  well. 

(5)  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  1-per-cent  solution  of  pure 
white  gelatin  in  normal  salt  solution.  This  method  was  introduced 
by  Lancereaux  in  1896,  and  by  him  was  highly  praised.  At  first 
a  2-per-cent  solution  was  employed,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Hu- 
chard  was  reduced  to  half  this  strength  as  being  safer. 

The  gelatin  solution  should  be  carefully  filtered  and  sterilized 
under  pressure  at  the  temperature  of  120°  C.  Two  hundred  or 
250  cubic  centimetres  of  this  1-per-cont  solution  at  a  temperature 
of  about  100°  F.  are  to  be  very  slowly  injected  into  the  loose 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  thigh  or  abdomen,  after  which  the 
patient  is  to  be  kept  ])erfectly  quiet. 

Injections  should  l)e  ro]>eato(l  every  six  to  eight  days  until  20 
in  all  have  been  given.  The  objections  to  this  j)lan  of  treatment 
are  the  intense  pain  and  sonietinie3  local  and  general  reaction  that 
follr)w.  In  the  case  of  the  patient  treated  in  this  manner  by  Dr. 
Carl  Beck,  and  previously  mentioned  in  these  pages,  the  tempera- 
ture rose  to  101°  F.  or  thereabouts  after  the  injections. 

Cures  have  been  re])orte(l  in  France,  l)ut  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  results  have  bc^en  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  tried 
in  (losj)erato  cases;  but  so  many  ditticnlties  and  dangers  attend  its 
use,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  become  widely  employed.  Among  the 
dangers  is  the  risk  of  sepsis  or  tetanus,  since  10  per  cent  of 
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commercial  gelatin  is  said  to  contain  germs,  especially  the  tetanus 
bacillus.  Moreover,  not  many  patients  will  be  found  willing  to 
bear  the  pain  from  the  injections  and  the  subsequent  febrile  re- 
action. Finally,  of  the  cases  in  which  this  treatment  has  been 
tried,  but  a  small  percentage  has  shown  really  encouraging  results. 
The  use  of  gelatin  in  this  manner  does  not  appear  to  increase  the 
coagulability  of  the  blood,  and  since  the  action  is  as  yet  not  under- 
stood, it  has  been  suggested  that  the  remedy  be  given  by  the  mouth 
as  food,  15  grammes  being  consumed  daily. 

When  one  considers  the  pathology  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  the 
great  internal  pressure  to  which  the  wall  of  the  sac  may  be  sub- 
jected in  cases  in  w^iich  the  mouth  of  the  aneurysm  is  a  wide  one, 
and  usually  the  advanced  stage  of  the  process  when  the  individual 
applies  to  the  surgeon  for  relief,  it  is  not  strange  that  failure,  or 
at  best  only  amelioration,  of  symptoms  follows  any  attempt  at 
a  cure. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  to 
mitigate  the  patient's  distress.  If  the  iodide  of  potash  does  not 
relieve  the  pain,  recourse  must  be  had  to  opium  in  some  form. 
Subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine  are  the  best,  since  they  not 
only  rid  the  suflFerer  of  his  pain  for  a  time,  but  they  also  lessen 
his  sense  of  dyspncea  and  promote  sleep.  I  have  not  yet  prescribed 
heroin  in  a  case  of  aneurysm,  but  think  it  ought  in  the  dose  of 
one-tw^elfth  grain  not  (mly  to  prove  efficient  against  the  cough,  but 
should  diminish  the  sense  of  dyspncpa. 

Venesection  is  highly  recommended  for  relief  of  venous  con- 
gestion and  to  decrease  blood-pressure  for  a  time,  and  thereby  the 
dull  pain  arising  from  pressure  within  the  sac.  Only  a  few  ounces, 
3  to  5,  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  since  it  may  have  to  he  frequently 
repeated,  and  the  abstraction  of  too  much  wxmld  only  serve  to 
weaken  the  patient  without  doing  more  good  than  do  the  few 
recommended. 

When  the  sac  is  external  and  large,  it  is  said  to  minister  to  the 
patient's  comfort  to  have  him  wear  an  elastic  bandage  over  the 
tumour  (Osier).  It  certainly  ought  to  lessen  the  tension  to  which 
the  integument  and  thoracic  jiariotes  may  be  subjected,  and  thereby 
mitigate  pain.  In  some  cases  it  may  hv  necessary  to  protect  the 
tumour  against  violence  from  external  blows  by  having  the  patient 
wear  a  shield  of  thin  metal  or  woven  wire  strapped  to  his  cheat 
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The  diet  of  these  sufferers  should  be  light,  even  though  they  are 
not  placed  at  complete  rest,  and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  constipated,  since  straining  at  stool  is  sure  to  prove  harm- 
ful. They  should  take  a  daily  laxative,  and  now  and  then,  when 
blood-pressure  becomes  too  high,  they  should  receive  a  sharp  purge 
from  calomel. 

They  should  be  informed  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  their 
malady  and  be  warneil  of  the  risk  attending  severe  physical  efforts, 
excitement,  excesses,  etc. 

There  are  times  when  from  cardiac  inadequacy  digitalis  or 
one  of  its  congeners  may  appear  indicated,  but  one  should  remem- 
ber that  such  agents  are  likely  to  injure  rather  than  benefit  the 
aneurysm.  (Consequently  if  such  a  remedy  is  called  for,  it  should 
be  administered  with  caution  and  its  effects  should  be  carefullv 
watched. 

When  at  length  it  is  plain  that  the  end  is  near,  and,  as  it 
approaches,  suffering  is  intense,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  phy- 
sician is  warranted  in  the  free  administration  of  morphine  injec- 
tions to  promote  euthanasia.  I  certainly  should  not  hesitate  under 
such  circumstances  to  inject  a  dose  that  would  hasten  the  patient's 
death.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  this  was  done  to  prevent 
the  terrible  shock  to  the  friends  that  was  sure  to  follow  the  impend- 
ing rupture  of  a  large  external  sac. 


APPENDIX 


MECHANICAL    DEVICES    AS    AIDS    TO    DETERMINING 
CARDIAC    DISEASE 

THE  X-RAY 

Pkrcussion  and  auscultation  are  not  entirely  satisfactory 
methods  of  exnniining  the  hctirt^  for  the  reastm  that  thick,  rigid 
parietes,  pulinonrtry  ein|)l»yHeiiia,  or  other  conditifmR  may  prove 
sources  of  error,  iliieh  depends  also  on  the  skill  of  the  examiner 
or  on  his  delicacy  of  hearing,  so  that  it  is  qnite  common  for  two  or 
more  examiners  to  ohtain  results  that  do  not  wholly  agree.  When, 
therefore,  the  Roentgen-rny  eauie  into  use  it  was  (piite  naturally 
hnjRMl  it  would  furnish  a  reliable  means  of  detecting  diseased  con- 
ditions in  the  heart. 

Accord ingly,  eonsideralde  work  along  this  line  has  heen  done 
hoth  in  Europe  and  this  country.  As  a  result  of  such  investiga- 
tions we  now  know  that  the  X-ray  is  in  many  cases  a  valuahle  aid 
to  the  diagnosis  of  internal  diseases,  but  cannot  altogether  replace 
other  and  older  means  of  investigation.  This  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  cardiac  disease. 

Francis  P,  WillianiB,  of  Boston,  is  a  particularly  diligent  in- 
vest ipitor  wifh  the  X-ray,  and  it  is  to  his  elahorate  pnper  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal  of  January  B,  1900,  that  I  am  in- 
dehted  for  much  of  what  is  here  stated.  Percussion  of  the  cardiac 
area  was  made  by  Williams  and  his  friends  in  a  large  series  of  cadea 
both  healthy  and  diseased,  and  after  the  limits  of  deep-seated  dul- 
ness  had  been  carefully  marked  out  on  the  bare  skin  the  results 
thus  obtained  were  compared  with  those  of  the  X-ray  by  means  of 
the  fluorescent  screen.  The  conchision  Williams  arrived  at  was 
that  the  flnoroscope  is  a  much  moro  trustworthy  means  of  judging 
of  the  size  of  the  heart.    He  found  that  in  normal  hearts  the  dis- 
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crepancies  between  jwrcussion  and  the  fluoroseope  were  not  bo 
marked  as  when  the  heart  was  either  undersized  or  oversized,  and 
that  the  greater  the  enhirgenient  of  the  organ  over  the  normal,  the 
less  frequent  is  the  error  by  jx^rc^ussion,  although  the  more  pro- 
nounced is  such  error  when  made. 

He  furtlierniorc  discovered  the  X-ray  to  be  a  more  precise 
method  of  determining  the  shajK?  and  position  of  the  heart 
Thus  Williams  found  that  in  one  case,  in  which  the  situation 
of  the  apex-beat  and  the  results  of  jwrcussion  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  heart  was  hyi)ertrophie<l,  the  X-ray  showed  the  organ  to 
be  merely  displaced  downward  so  as  to  lie  transversely.  Trans- 
I)ositions  are  also  discovered  by  means  of  the  fluorescent  screen 
more  certainly  than  by  percussion.  This  was  brought  out  very 
dearly  in  cases  of  left-side  j)leuritic  effusions. 

Congenital  malformations  are  stated  to  Iw  capable  of  diagnosis 
by  the  X-ray,  and  by  this  means  patency  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
has  been  determined.  It  also  enables  one  to  diagnosticate  a  peri- 
cardial effusi(m,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  figure  opposite  kindly 
furnished  me  by  W.  (\  Fuchs,  who  tcmk  the  skiagraph  from  which 
the  cut  has  been  made  (Fig.  118).  Cardiac  contractions  can  be 
observed  an<l  differenivs  in  size  lx;tween  systole  and  diastole  noted, 
particularly  in  cases  of  valvular  incomiK^tence. 

The  value  of  the  X-ray  in  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  aneurysms  has 
lK»en  repeat(»dly  j)roved.  Williams  finds  that  certain  aneurysms 
can  be  more  surely  detected  by  this  means  than  by  any  other  mode 
of  examinati(>n.  It  enables  one  to  dctenuine  their  location  and 
extent  and  whether  or  not  the  tumour  is  increasing  in  size.  Final- 
ly, if  the  aneurysm  is  situated  at  the  left,  it  is  l>est  seen  from 
l»eliin<l,  while  those  at  the  right  of  the  heart  sh<»w  best  from  the 
front.  Although  it  is  juissible  for  even  skilhvl  observers  to  commit 
error  by  incorrectly  interj)reting  normal  pulsations  seen  by  aid  of 
the  fhinr(»s<*nj»e,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  positive  value 
of  the  X-ray  in  this  class  of  cases. 

To  sum  uj>,  it  may  be  stated  tiiat  aside  from  the  detection  and 
study  of  aneurysms  the  real  i>ractical  vjilue  of  the  X-ray  in  cardiac 
disease  lies  in  its  greater  aeeunu'y  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
heart  in  general,  enlargement  of  any  of  the  chambers,  displace- 
ments and  transpositions  and  certain  ol)scure  congenital  malforma- 
tions.   Even  if  it  could  rej)]aee  percussion  and  auscidtation,  which 
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it  cannot,  its  lack  of  portability  would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  supplanting  older  methods. 

THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH 

The  sphygniograph  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  useless  of  the  instruments  used  in  clinical  medicine.  If 
used  as  a  routine  in  his  practice  by  the  observing  physician  it  will 
exceed  in  value  the  feeling  of  the  pulse  by  the  fingers,  which  it 
should  supplement  and  not  supplant.  The  educated  tactile  sense, 
which  is  always  quickly  and  easily  available,  can  appreciate  nearly 
everything  which  the  sphygmograph  can  show,  and  some  features 
which  this  instrument  is  unable  to  delineate,  but  the  impressions 
cannot  be  intelligently  described  and  are  evanescent.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sphygmograph,  which  is  not  always  at  hand  nor  readily 
applicable,  can  graj)hically  show  nearly  everything  that  the  finger 
can  detect  and  some  characteristics  which  this  member  cannot 
appreciate,  and  the  results  may  be  preserved  for  deliberate  study, 
comparison,  future  reference,  and  exhibition  to  others. 

The  clinician  will  be  able  to  do  good  work  with  any  one  of  the 
standard  sphygmographs,  but  he  can  use  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  can  interpret  most  readily  and  accurately  the  tracings  made 
by  the  instrument  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  My  own  pref- 
erence is  for  Dudgeon's  sphygmograph,  which,  because  of  its  por- 
tability and  adai)tability,  readily  lends  itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
all  kinds  of  practice. 

In  the  practical  a])plication  of  the  sphygmograph  certain  ele- 
mentary rules  must  be  followed,  but  the  whole  secret  of  success  in 
manipulating  the  instrument  lies  in  placing  and  maintaining  the 
metal  pad  upon  the  artery  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  amplitude  to  the  excursions  of  the  lever.  The  wrist  band 
should  be  clastic ;  the  i)ad  properly  placed ;  the  tension  correctly 
adjusted ;  the  ])ressnre  gauged  to  give  the  greatest  amplitude  to 
the  writing  lever.  In  adjusting  and  maintaining  the  instrument 
in  proper  position  it  is  essential  that  the  operator  should  rely, 
mainly,  uj)on  his  fingers  and  not  upon  mechanical  appliances. 
Facility  in  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph  can  only  be  attained  by 
practice. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  most  convenient  strips  of  paper  which  can  be 
used  are  made  from  ordinary  heavy  writing  paper,  cut  thirty-one  thirty-seconds 
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of  tm  inch  widt%  ami  blackened  with  wrnoke  from  burning  cnmphor.  The  hcst 
vsirnish  for  jirt\s<'rving  tiii^  tmc'iiijL*'H  is  Ihu  ordinnry  saiiduruc  varnish  used  by 
dt^QtbtJ,  suitubly  tliiiined  by  the  iidilition  of  ahsohitc  ak'ohul. 


Fia.  115).— From  a  Hkalthy  Mak,  1 


K  Yeak«  or  Age. 


Tracings  of  tlic  iiMnmil  pulse  in  lieulth  vary  infinitely  in 
their  eliaracterij^tiegi,  iiuf]  no  two  are  ever  exactly  alike.  The  above 
BpLv^njoi^^rutn  (  Fi^.  llii)  may  he  conaideretl  fairly  typical  of  the 
pulse  in  the  heiiltliy  nii<Mle-af»:od  aihilt; 


Fw.    ViO. — Fhhu    a    Whman»  AoEn    Fokty-f-m  it.   IhniNi*    as    Attack 


yy    Tauoxisual 


Betwc^fn  tlu'  extreme  freqneney  of  the  pnke  in  paroxysmal 
tachyeartlia  aiitl  t!ie  remarkable  slowness  of  bradycardia  lies  a 
wide  gap  which  h  filled  hy  the  rapid  pulses  of  infectious  fevers, 
the  varying  pnl^es  nf  health  and  the  slow  pulses  of  age,  some  of 
the  intoxications^  ete.  (Figs.  120  and  121). 


Fig,  121.— Fbom   a 


Maw,    Au£t1    TWEKTT  EIGHT,    WITH     lO 

2b  run  Mmtrre. 


t\i>VCAUL*lA«       rLi..-!*, 


The  sustained  arterial  tension  as  shown  in  the  pulse  varies 
within  wide  limits.  The  lowest  tension  is  found  in  some  of  the 
acute  infections — e.  g,,  general  gonorrhoBal  or  pneumococcal,  in 
which  Uiere  occurs^  very  early,  profound  capillary  paresiA.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  powerful  left  ventricle  throws  the  blood 
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forcibly  into  the  arteries  atn]  througli  thtf  (capillaries  with  prac- 
tically no  resistance,  as  shown  in  the  following  tracing  (Fig.  122)l 


Inraonox. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  capillary  and  arteriole  vaao-niotor 
reflexes  re8{X)nd  energetically  to  an  unnatural  stiimUiis^  and  the 
dicrotic  pulse  of  every  grade  is  the  result,  an  example  of  which  Li 


Fi«.  WS.—¥hou  a  Mak»  Ao»u  F«»»tv,  with  DiccoiiUia  TlfPWuji*  Fktkb. 

given  in  Fig.  123.  The  hyperdicrotic  pulse,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124, 
ifl  so  often  seen  in  haemorrhages  accompanied  by  nervous  excitiy 
ment — e.  g*,  i^  lurmoptysis — that  it  may  be  considere^i  someiA^hat 
distinctive. 

In  aortic  regurgitation  the  powerful  left  ventricle  vigoroudy 
propels  a  large  volume  of  blotxl  into  nearly  collapsed  arteriesy 


Fmk  UM. — Urrkmacuonc    P11.0K   ritou    a    Wuiia>\  Aaxii   Thiiitt  ruK,  ^mm  TirMfs 

qtiickly  and  widely  distending  them,  but  the  flow  of  blood  throng 
the  capillariesi,  during  and  immediately  following  the  sytitote,  and 
the  redux  of  blood  through  the  open  valve,  the  instant  venlricii* 
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lar  action  ceases,  as  qnieklv  reduce  the  arterial  tension,  an<I  the 
typical  pulse  of  this  condition  is  the  resnlt,  a^  shown  in  Fig.  125. 


yi«.  I25.^F&i>M  A  Woman,  Aokd  TwrxxY  fivs,  wiTft  Moi»kkata>  A^iiTic  btsumctsircT, 

Wkll  Covpeksatku. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  ttiai,  other  coDdttions  being 
equal,  the  pulse  will  be  less  frequent  and  approximate  the  normal  in  character, 
or  more  frequent  and  with  exu§^ge ration  of  the  distinctive  eharacteristica, 
according  to  the  degree  of  valvular  incompetency.  With  failing  compensation, 
the  secondary  ctirves  in  the  lino  of  descent  may  disappear. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  lia%^e  the  initial  and  sustained 
high-teiibiou  piilse?^,  which  are  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  early 


Fio.  IS^^'-lxmAL  nioH-TBMBioN   Pulse,  rsoM   a   Mait,  AoEn  Fobtt-siout,  wmi   Ar- 

TKltlOeOLUtOtlS  AUD  A  SXALI.   AVBUBYfai   OF  TIlS   AjtCU   Or  THB   AoRTA. 

arteriosclerosis,  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  and  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  typical  tracings  of  which  are  given  (Figs.  126  and 
127). 


Fto.  1S7.— StvrAniED   11 


Cttaosno  liiTKiurriTTAL  MsniiuTi». 


Tlie  following  spliyginogram  (Fig.  128)  may  be  eonsidenxl  as 
fairly  representing  the  average  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritia^ 
and  is  typical  of  those  oftenest  encountered  in  this  affection. 

In  thii  connection  it  is  fair  for  ino  to  Btate  that,  highly  as  I  viilue  the 
Bphygmogmph,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Ita  tracings  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis 
have  been  nccordtnl,  in  some  quarters,  a  diagnOHtic  value  altogether  In^yond 
their  merits.     This  vt  not  to  the  discredit  vf  the  iustrunient,  for  it  ajfords  the 
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best  pmcticable  means  for  quickly  and  oonvenientty  estimating  and  permaaently  > 
recording  tbe  state  of  the  circulation,  cardiac  energy,  peripheral  resiatanoe, 
arterittl  resilience,  and  arterial  tension.     On  the  contrary,  this  fictitious  valueJ 
ut^uatlj  depends  upon  a  faulty  appreciation  of  the  infinite  variations  of  the] 
puli^e  in  health  and  dlaease,  aod  in  the  same  person  at  different  times. 


Fw.  Ifa— Fiwn  A  Man,  A^ko  FoicrY-rivK,  wmi  Ciuioki<]  ImttsnTiAt  Ksnufcina. 

Thi'  rhythm  of  the  pulse  is  very  dearly  and  only  aatisfactorily 
shown  by  the  sphyginograph.    In  health,  the  rhythm,  in  every  par-  j 
tk'iilar,  is  fairly  hut  not  ahsolutely  regular.     A  moment's  reflec- 
tion  iip<»n  the  physiology  of  the  eariliae  eycle  and  the  va*o-motor 
meehanism  shonhl  lead  tis  to  expect  this,  and  an  insjKx?tion  of  any 


Fit*,  liit'. — Fu<»u  A   WoMAN^  AuKi*  F^'i  M      ^rDtiiA, 

large  collection  of  Bjihygmograms  will  confirm  the  inference. 
Nevertheless,  in  ordinary  healthy  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  individual  pulsations  are  minute  and  well  within  the  limits 
of  physiologicul  idcTitity,  However,  in  certain  conditions^  some 
of  which  arc  inidcrsrood  while  others  are  not,  the  pnlse  becomes 


Flo,    laO.  — iuiPM     A     Man,     AotD     T«KNTY-rorn»     with      WcLL-t'OXi'K>^ATt.l»     MlTMAl'     lit* 

ftitrriciEKcy. 

decidedly  and  morbidly  irrcfndar^ — arrhythmic.  Th^e  irregu- 
larities may  be  of  almost  every  conceivable  degree  and  character, 
some  of  which  are  strikingly  |T<HniHar. 

Tims  tiicre  may  be  a  marked  inequality  in  the  interval  be- 
tween some  of  the  pulsations,  as  sho^ii  in  Fig,  129,  or  beats  may 
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be  entirely  lost,  as  seen  in  Fig.  13(K  It  ^vill  be  found  that  under 
these  etreiuiisliinees  rhe  line  of  descent  reaches  a  lower  level  tlnin 
it  does  in  the  re|;^dar  pulsations^  because  the  artery  has  had  a 
longer  lime  in  which  to  empty  itself  through  its  distributing  chan- 
nels. In  some  cases  the  pulsation  is  not  entirely  lost,  one  or  mnrc 
abortive  beats  showing  in  the  line  of  descent,  as  ilhistrated  in  Figs. 
131  and  132.  Such  pulses  are  denominated  bigeminal^  trigemi- 
nal, etc.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elevation  that  nuirks  the  ahur- 


Fio.  uu- 


-FUOM    A     WuMAN,     AukU     SlAI'V-f^KVF.N,     WITH      AKTEKIitSCLfeLKOdia     AND     FAIRLT 


tive  pulsation  in  the  bigeminal  pulse  is  lorated  nearer  tlie  pre- 
ceding than  the  following  full  heat,  and  tluit  tlie  second  abortive 
pulsation  in  the  trigeminal  pulse  lies  nearer  the  first  abortive  teat 
than  dors  the  latter  tn  the  preceding  full  stroke. 

The  arrhythmias  thus  far  mentioned  may  be  irregular  in  their 
*K?currence,  or  the  prolonged,  missed,  or  abortive  ptilsations  may 
be  repeated  at  regular  intervals.  The  irregularities  of  this  group 
may  be  found  rarely  in  apjnirent  healllij  and  frri|nently  in  patientjs 


Flo.  l;i2.— Fu'jm  a  Woman,  Ar*Ei}  SKVENTY-TiiiuiE,  wiTfi  ARTKiiios€LrnonT»,  Wf*  Mitral 

iNSsrFFlCIEKCV,    FaIUXO    CuJII't»*'AT10N. 

suffering  from  digestive  disturbances,  various  intoxications — as, 
e.  g.,  tobacco,  renal  insufficiency,  organic  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  the  vagus  and  the  cardiac  ganglia,  arteriosclerosis 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  myocardial  changes,  etc.  They  occur, 
therefore,  in  conditions  of  no,  or  varying  degrees  of  danger.  They 
often  lead  to  the  discovery  of  conditions  which  without  such  warn- 
ing might  Iwi  overlooked.  They  may,  by  the  strain  thrown  upon 
the  ventricular  walla,  lead  to  dilatation,  and  relative  valvular  in- 
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conijiK^tence  and  thus  become  an  element  of  danger.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  many  jiersons  pass  through  the  greater  portion 


Fie.  I3a.— Fiion   A   M\s,  A«*>.iJ   S».vi.>Tv  niKKE,    wi-ni    Akthuow xeroms,   Ciiitosnc  Iir* 

TKlWTlTtAl,     NKniHITIS,     Afil*     MlTRAL     luSUrriOISXllT,    WITll     FaILUTO    CnilFKll«ATlOX. 

of  a  long  life  with  such  irregularities  and  without  any  inconveni- 
ence whatever. 

In  addition  to  the  above  arrhythmias  we  have  another  group 


Ka^a  K. 


TiO,  IS4— FiioM  A  Woman,  Auku   Sij^tv  two,  hith   MintvL  <  Hi^ttKH'nojs  ami  Rcq(t]||»|. 

TATtOK,   WtTH    K^ILntO   CoMPfilfAATIUjr.      iBttKOULAMtY    RttCUKllIJfO   DUitlttril   CoKtlta. 

in  which  the  irregularities  of  the  pulse,  as  shown  by  tracings,  abso- 
lutely defy  either  analysis  or  description.    Such  pulses  are  simply 


Flo,  IA5, — From   a   Man,  Aoxn    Ftftv.  with    Mitral    Keih  ruitation.  Lost  Comfb3v«ia«»] 
Tioif^   RELATn-B   Tiuct^piu    iKit  rrii'iKNcv,  AstHTioi,  avo  iKvEitA   o?   Lkob.    LATsa 

C0MJl*AJCATtVK    KgruVEttr    WITH    GooD   CoMfKN§ATlON. 

irregularly  arrhythmic,  imd  are  endless  in  their  variety,  as  may 
he  seen  in  the  few  e.\amples  shown  (Figs.  133,  134,  135,  and  136), 


Flo,     ]■''.        KlEMM      A      VVoilAV,    Af»K»     TjUNI,-!:      II'       ' '■  .  ;  if       \Jlli'\].     "[i^TntTTlOW     AKH      I»- 

atf rtoisTvcr,  Lo«r  CoMpssrsATtoN^  ajcd   Ukj^ative    ImvourKrKMOK  or  tus  TiUoiiutOb 
Dkukivm  CojUiit. 
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This  form  of  arrhythmia  is  met  with,  parti<?ularlyj  in  mitral 
stenosis  and  incompetence,  and  in  niy(X!ardial  in^uthciency.  It 
IS  often  a  late  pheOfMiienon  in  niilral  di^^case.  It  is  of  grave,  but 
not  necessarily  of  fatal  imprtrt,  as  the  hjst  conijX'nsation  may  Ik? 
restored,  or  the  weakcrjed  niyc»eardiinn  may  regain  its  tone. 


Fio.  137,— Frou  a  B«>v,  Aokd  Twelve,  witti  a  PsBviot'SLY  Normal  Pulsk,  Tin  Dayb 
111    with    ArrTK    Km  imatism,  aku   on   thie    Skuosti*    Day    of    Ksikhauiht!*      Ko 

Mt  RMl  It. 

In  endocarditis  the  sphyginograpli  usually  furnishes  \is  with 
diagnostic  evidence  of  valvular  involvi^ment  several  hours  or  days 
before  murmurs  can  he  heard  with  the  stethoscope.     This  evidence 


Fta,   laa.— FitoM    Tiife    Samk    Patient,    Two   Yeak>    Later,    with    Developed    Aortip 

StKXOflm,      (OoJfVAHiMIKNT   riioii    Mlilt»8. ) 

IS  shown  in  a  more  or  less  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the 
pulse,  as  shown  in  the  above  sphygmograms  (Figs,  137  and 
138). 

In  introducing  the  above  tracings  it  h  projier  forme  to  sny  thnt,  during 
the  piKt  tive  yearf*,  I  hiivc  liad  under  observation  for  one,  three,  »n*l  five  ycjire 
respectively,  three  cA&es  of  aortic  steDos<is  in  young  persona,  from  euch  of  whom 
tmcinga  of  a  similar  character  were  obtained.  In  ttie  slighter  ciises  of  aortic 
I  Bteno»ts  the  character  of  the  pulse  approximates  the  normal.  In  this  coonection 
'  a  word  of  caution  is  due.  In  usincr  the  .sptiyjarrtioj^praph  in  cases  of  considerable 
OT  great  aortic  obstruction  the  most  delicate  ad  ju  fitment  of  the  lost  rumen  t  is 
required  to  ol)taia  satisfactory  results.  It  may  be  said,  however,  tliat  the 
greater  the  care  bestowed  upon  ihii*  point  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  pro* 
duce  tracings  corrciiponding  to  some  which  have  l>een  made  claseic  by  more 
than  a  genemtina's  text-book  cufrency. 

In  early  pulmonary  tnl>ercnlo&i9  the  pulse  is  often  of  a  pecul- 
iar character,  approachiiTg,  n*ore  or  less  closely,  the  infantile  type, 
and  the  tracings,  at  this  time,  j>osaes9  a  difitinct  diagnostic  value, 
53 
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One  of  the  curiosities  of  clinical  sphygiiiography  is  the  mani- 
fest family  resemblance,  inherited  frum  the  father  or  mother  by 
their  children,  often  shown  in  the  pulse  tracings. 


Fift.  IS^p—C.N 


A<-ki<  Xtsi.,  MhitJi  MiTKAi    I-Nsi  FriciiNOT, 


The  )*plui;;uioji;r;iph  luiiy  in*  iiM'<i  h>  olitaiii  trarings  from  the 
heart  (an  example  of  which  i»  given  in  Fig.  135l*),  aneurysms,  pul- 
sating veins,  pubating  tinuonrs,  etc.,  but  the  inforraation  to  be 
derived  from  such  tracings  is  not  very  great, 

OAERTXERS  TONOMETER 

The  examination  of  the  circulation  includes  the  observation  of 
the  pulse  for  what  is  tenned  the  arterial  or  blood  pressure.  This 
is  detennined  by  heart  contraction,  the  peripheral  resistance  in 
the  arteries  and  tissues,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
veesela*  Among  skilled  physicians  there  is  often  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  the  arterial  pressure,  even  in 
general  terms,  such  as  hard  and  soft,  while  subtile  differences 
are  entirely  beyond  registration,  and,  to  most  physicians,  beyond 
lx*rce[»tion.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this 
difiieulty  in  pulse  examinations  by  means  of  instruments;  if  sue- 
eessful,  we  would  then  have  a  more  accurate  metho<l  of  comparison 
of  the  blood-pressure  of  individuals,  and  also  of  the  blood-pressure 
of  the  sanje  individual  under  difTorent  conditions.  The  invention 
of  the  spliygniograph  was  exi>c*ctt^d  to  bring  accuracy  into  the 
subject,  but  this  hope  was  not  realized.  Mosso,  von  Bascli,  Iluer- 
thle,  Frey,  Oliver,  Kiva-Roeci,  and  Hill  and  Barnard  may  be 
mentioned  as  inventors  of  such  instruments.  Of  these,  the  von 
Basch  instrxnuent  was  the  most  used  up  to  1899,  since  when  the 
Gaertner  instrument,  on  account  of  greater  simplicity  of  its  mech- 
anism, has  supplanted  it  in  the  liaufls  of  many,  and  has  also  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  taking  the  arterial  pressure  to  a  greater 
extent  than  bad  heretofore  been  customary.  Opinions  still  vary 
as  to  the  preferable  instrument,    James  MacKenzie  (1902)  oob 
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pares  the  action  of  the  Hill  iiiid  Barnard  instrument  to  that  of 
the  ^phv^nnograph  and  regards  it  unreliable  for  blood-pressure 
registration.  So  also  with  the  Oliver  instniiuent.  Jarotzny  be- 
lieves the  IlilJ  and  Hariiard  device  superior  to  thoi^e  of  von  Buseh, 
Gacrtner,  etc.  llirseh  considers  the  Gaertner  less  relial>le  than 
the  von  Basch  instrument. 

As  the  latter  is  at  present  the  chief  rival  of  the  Gaertner  in- 
stninient  it  may  he  well  to  state  the  principle  on  which  it  works. 
There  is  a  small  comprci^siblr  rubln^r  i>r1i»te  conniM'ted  by  a  rubl)er 
tube  to  a  metallic  manometer.  By  pressure  with  the  rubber  cyl- 
inder ([Kdote)  a  suitable  artery  may  be  compressed  and  the 
amount  of  necessary  pressure  at  the  point  of  disappc*arance  or 
reapjiearance  of  the  pulse  on  the  iM?ripheral  siile  of  the  instrument 
is  registered  on  the  manometer.  The  radial  artery  may  be  used, 
but  tlie  teiiijMirals  are  usually  selected.  The  sense  c»f  touch  is  re- 
quired  lor  this  ijtstnuncnt,  while  in  the  (iaertner  method,  soon 
to  be  descril^ed,  sight  is  employed  for  uhserving  tlie  RM*stabli&h- 
nient  of  the  circulation;  and  because  in  most  jK^ople  the  sense  of 
sight  is  more  acute  than  the  sense  of  touch,  the  (Iaertner  instni- 
ment  requires  leas  practice  for  its  use,  and  also  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  more  accurate. 

Von  Basi'h  calls  his  instrument  a  sphygmomanometer.  Gaert- 
ners  tonometer  consists  of  a  mercury  manometer,  a  rubber  bulb,  a 
«  Y  '^  rubber  tubing,  nn<l  a  small  ring  consisting  of  a  metiil  frame- 
work and  encased  in  a  nibber  envelope,  which  on  inflation  stretches 
inwardly  oidy,  and  thus  compresses  the  finger  that  is  introduced 
into  the  ring.  These  rings  are  of  different  sizes  to  tit  large  and 
small  fingers  snugly.  One  end  of  the  **  Y  "  tubo  is  attacbe<{  to  the 
nuniometer,  another  end  to  the  rublier  bulb,  aiul  the  third  end  to 
the  nihl)er  finger  ring;  thus  pressure  ma*le  on  the  bulb  transfers 
itself  to  the  uuinonieter  and  the  rublx-r  ring,  and  the  elastic  rubljer 
on  the  inside  of  the  ring  unfolds  itself  and  makes  inwanl  pressure 
in  proj^ortion  to  the  pressure  put  on  the  l>ulb.  The  manometer, 
lieing  on  tlu^  same  closed  tubing,  registers  the  increase  or  ilecrcase 
of  the  pressure,  A  small  clamp  is  serviceable  for  compressing  the 
bulb  fintdy  an<l  steadily.  The  rublK>r  ring  is  pressed  over  the  first 
or  second  phalanx  of  any  finger  or  the  thimdi.  It  is  to  fit  loosely^ 
and  is  not  tn  rest  uti  a  jtiint.  An  onlinarv  small  rubber  elastic  is 
BOW  rolled  from  the  tip  of  finger  to  the  rubber  ring.    This  produces 
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an  anaemia  of  the  finger.  Pressure  is  now  put  on  the  rubber  bulb 
to  a  degree  that  is  regarded  sufficient  to  maintain  the  anaemia. 
This  is  usually  180  to  200  millimetres  of  the  mercury  manometer. 
The  rubber  elastic  is  now  pulled  off  the  finger,  after  which  the 
anaemic  api)earance  continues  on  account  of  the  constriction  of  the 
ring.  The  pressure  on  the  rubber  bulb  is  now  gradually  lessened, 
5  millimetres  at  a  time.  After  each  diminution,  the  finger  is  ob- 
served for  a  few  seconds.  When  the  pressure  is  sufficiently  lowered 
for  the  arterial  pressure  to  force  the  blood  through  the  arterioles 
compressed  by  the  rubber  ring,  the  anaemic  finger  first  shows  a  few 
spots  of  purple  congestion,  and  after  a  little  more  reduction  of  the 
pressure  on  the  bulb,  the  finger  becomes  entirely  suffused  with  the 
purple  colour  of  congestion,  showing  that  the  circulation  is  re- 
established. At  this  point  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  is 
observed  on  the  scale  of  the  manometer.  This  is  the  arterial  pres- 
sure expressed  in  millimetres  of  mercury. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  is  the  small  size  of  the  arteries 
utilized,  but  Gaertner  and  others  state  that  the  pressure  in  the 
digital  arteries  is  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  volar  arch,  and  tliat 
this  is  probably  only  8  or  10  millimetres  lower  than  the  pressure  in 
the  radial  arteries.  Another  objection  is  that  such  small  peripheral 
arteries  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  variations 
than  large  vessels,  and  especially  subject  to  local  influences.  Cold 
anii'niie  fingers  sometimes  must  be  immersed  in  warm  water  before 
the  test  can  be  made. 

It  is  well  to  follow  his  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  instrument 
very  closely.  The  individual  may  be  in  the  horizontal  or  upright 
posture.  In  tli(j  former  the  pressure  is  a  few  millimetres  lower 
than  when  the  ])erson  is  erect.  The  manometer  must  Ik*  on  a  level 
with  the  heart.  A  difference  of  10  centimetres  in  the  levels  of  the 
heart  and  manometer  |)ro(luees  a  change  of  7  millimetres  in  the 
mercury  accordingly.  The  individnal  is  to  breathe  regularly.  A 
cough  renders  the  result  unreliable  <»ii  account  of  the  sudden  in- 
crease* of  the  l)lood-])ressure.  The  test  is  not  to  be  repeated  on 
the  same  finder  imincMJiatcly  on  account  of  a  ]><issil)le  persistence  of 
an  arterial  spasiu.  Thirty  seconds  will  suilicc*  for  a  test.  There  is 
no  ]>ain,  hut  at  the  tiiu<*  of  the  nM'stahlishment  of  the  circulation 
the  person  feels  a  throbbing  and  tiuirlin«r  in  the  finger. 

For  portability  a  metallic  manometer  may  be  used,  but  it  is  not 
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pares  the  action  of  tlie  Mill  and  Barnard  instrunienf  to  that  of 
the  sphygmograpli  and  regards  it  unrcdiable  f«>r  blood* pressure 
registration.  So  also  with  the  Oliver  instrmnont,  Jarotzny  be- 
lieves the  Hill  and  Barnard  device  Buperior  to  those  of  von  Baseh, 
Gaertner,  etc.  Ilirsch  a  insiders  Hie  Gaertner  less  reliable  than 
the  von  Baseh  instrument. 

As  the  latter  is  at  present  the  ehief  rival  of  the  Gaertner  in- 
strument it  luaj  be  well  to  state  the  principle  on  whiidi  it  works, 
Thrre  is  a  small  compressible  rubber  |jelote  connected  bv  a  rul»ber 
tube  to  a  metallic  manometer.  B^^  pressure  with  the  rubber  cyl- 
imler  ( pelote }  a  suitable  artery  may  be  compressed  and  the 
amount  of  necessary  pressure  at  the  point  of  disapi>earance  or 
reajjpearanee  of  the  pulse  on  the  peripheral  8i<le  of  the  instrument 
IB  registered  on  the  manometer.  The  radial  artery  may  be  used, 
but,  the*  tem]M:>rals  are  usually  selected.  The  sense  of  tout*h  is  rt^ 
ipiired  for  this  iiistrunient,  while  in  the  tiuertuer  method,  soon 
to  be  deserilx^d,  sight  is  enijiloyed  for  observing  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  the  eireulation;  and  beeanst*  in  mc»st  people  the  sense  of 
sight  is  more  acute  than  tlic  st^nse  of  touch,  (he  Gaertner  instru- 
menl  retpures  less  practice  for  its  use,  and  also  is  k*lieved  liy  many 
to  be  more  accurate. 

Von  Baseh  calls  his  instrument  a  sphygmomanometer,  Gaert- 
ner's  tononieter  consists  of  a  mercxiry  manometer,  a  rubl:K?r  bulb,  a 
"  Y'*  nd)ber  tubing,  and  a  small  ring  conaidting  of  a  metal  frame- 
work and  encased  in  a  rubber  envelope,  which  on  inflation  stretches 
inwardly  only,  and  thus  compresses  the  finger  that  is  introduced 
into  the  ring.  These  rings  are  of  different  sizes  to  fit  large  and 
small  fingers  snugly.  One  end  of  the  **  Y  "  tube  is  attached  to  the 
manometer,  another  end  to  the  ruhl:)i*r  bulb,  ami  the  third  end  to 
the  rublHT  finger  ring;  thus  pressure  made  on  the  bulb  transfers 
itself  to  the  manometer  and  thi'  rubber  ring,  and  the  elastic  rubber 
on  the  inside  of  the  ring  unfoldji  itself  and  makes  inward  pressure 
in  )rroiiorti<m  to  the  pressun^  put  on  the  bulb.  The  manometer, 
being  on  the  same  closed  tubing,  registers  the  increase  or  ileerease 
of  the  pressure,  A  small  clamp  is  serviceable  for  compreftsing  the 
bulb  firmly  and  steadily.  The  rnbl»er  ring  is  pressed  over  the  first 
or  second  phalanx  of  any  finger  or  the  tlnnnb.  It  is  to  fit  loosely* 
and  is  not  to  rest  on  a  joint.  An  t»r*linarv  small  rubber  elastic  is 
now  rolled  from  the  tip  of  finger  to  the  rubber  ring.    This  produces 
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lowering  of  the  arterial  pressure  is  associated  with  improvement 
of  the  subjective  symptoms.  In  advanced  cases  of  nephritis  a  sink- 
ing of  the  blood-pressure  is  considered  to  presage  fatal  termination. 
The  influence  of  muscular  efforts  on  arterial  pressure  has  always 
been  a  mooted  point.  Both  moderate  increase  and  decrease  have 
been  claimed.  This  is  jx)3sibly  explained  best  according  to  Schott, 
who  finds  in  such  muscular  exertions,  as  wrestling,  at  first  a  slight 
increase  of  10  millimetres,  but  after  prolonged  dyspnoea  a  lowering 
of  the  pressure  from  10  to  25  millimetres.  There  is  certainly  not 
an  increase  in  the  pressure  directly  relative  to  the  amount  of 
muscular  exertion  (Kornfeld).  A  cold  bath  in  health  as  well 
as  in  fever  increases  the  blood-pressure  from  10  to  15  millimetres. 
A  bath  at  104°  reduces  the  {)re8sure  slightly;  so  also  do  hot  air 
and  electric  light  sweat  baths.  Exceptions  are  occasionally  found. 
There  is  an  increase  with  digitalis,  ether,  and  camphor,  but  this  is 
less  marked,  and  very  frequently  absent  in  fever.  In  fever  the 
cold  bath  aUme  may  be  relied  u]>on  to  increase  the  pressure  (Mer- 
candino  with  the  I{iva-KcK»ci  instrument) :  ])sychic  excitement 
regularly  increases  the  bloo<l-])ressure  from  10  to  20  millimetres, 
hence  first  examinations  often  are  too  high.  In  neurasthenia  an 
increase  of  10  to  20  millimetres  is  so  common  that  Federn,  Kraus, 
and  Ileim  regard  it  a  sign  of  diagnostic  value,  especially  in  chil- 
dren. In  luematemesis  and  haemoptysis  there  occurs  a  slight  in- 
crease of  arterial  pressure  on  the  second  and  third  days;  in  acute 
fevers  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  rise,  sometimes  a  slight  sinking 
of  the  l)lo<Ml-])ressure.  The  fever  does  not  seem  to  have  a  constant 
influence,  but,  ratlier,  the  blood-pressure  varies  on  account  of  other 
factors  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  For  phthisis  a  constant 
low  ])ressure  indicates  ])r(>gression,  but  in  the  early  stages  there  is 
usually  little  change;  as  the  disease  progresses  the  pressure  sinks 
on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  ])eripheral  resistance  (Burck- 
hardt-IIensen).  There  is  a  diminution  in  anaemia,  cachexia,  sleep, 
and  acute  cardiac  weakness.  A  pressure  of  60  millimetres  is  con- 
sidered very  grave. 

Gaertner  states  that  his  instrument  registers  mean  and  not 
maximal  pressure.  This  is  not  accepted  by  all.  However  this 
may  l)e,  we  must  remember  that  the  actual  blood-pressure  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  introduction  of  a  cannula  into  an  artery,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  course  of  operations  by  Albert,  who  found  the 
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pressure  to  be  in  tlie  iintcriur  libial  artery  iK'twcPii  100  an<l  1(«0 
iiiilliiiictrcs  of  m«>rciiry ;  Kiihe-Wiegaiid  during  tim-mia,  155  mil- 
limetres  in  a  radial  artery;  Faiorc  in  the  femoral  and  brachial 
arteries,  120  and  110  iiiilliinetres;  hnt  such  tlinrt  Tiietlindsi  are 
out  of  die  quoHtion  for  ordinary  clinical  pur[>ofcrt*s.  The  Gaerlner 
instrument  J  as  well  as  all  the  other  instruments,  are  inflneneed 
by  the  rc^istanee  of  the  tissue  of  the  artery  and  the  surrounding 
struetures.  Von  Bai^eh  estinjates  that  tlie  resistance  nf  an  empty 
temporal  artery  to  compression  is  1  millimrtre  an*l  that  of  an  ather- 
omatous artery  5  niillimetres.  The  resistance  of  the  soft  tissues 
over  the  tenijMjnil  artery  is  aknit  (J  to  S  millimetres.  So  after  all 
we  are  not  dealing  with  figures  of  the  actual  pressure  within  the 
artery,  but  witli  relative  tignres.  If  nil  precautions  are  observed, 
these  figures  may  surely  be  used  for  comparisons  ttf  IJcm id- pressure 
changes  in  tlie  same  individiuil  witli  a  iirciit  dri^rpo  «*f  rclinbility; 
while  in  cnnjpnriscais  anjoui^  different  individuals  uuicli  more  cau- 
tion uuist  be  obs^-rverL  Altliough  no  defined  clinical  value  can  as 
yet  be  claimed  for  tliese  researches  except  in  diseases  of  high  arte- 
riol  pressure,  the  necessity  for  more  attention  to  arterial  pressure 
has  liecome  very  apparent  williin  the  hist  ten  years,  as  sliown  I)y 
nunu^rons  articles  a|)pc»aring  on  this  subject,  es|x'eially  in  Oer- 
numy;  and  since  there  are  now^  several  instnunents  giving  prac- 
tical results,  ne  may  hope  that  soon  a  clearer  iinderstandinja^  of  the 
blootl-pressure  {»robIenis  will  be  fortlieoniing,  es|)t*ciaHy  in  cardiac 
diseases  and  nciite  fevers,  so  that  botli  diagnosis  and  therapeutic 
iTidicatious  will  beeonie  more  jiccnra to  than  lias  tlms  far  Wen  pos- 
sible, even  with  the  acnnien  of  I  be  mnsf  rx|M'rirnred. 

THE  SPHYGMOMAXOMETER 


Since  the  foregoing  excellent  presentation  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  clinical  use  of  sphypnonianometry  and  of 
the  application  to  this  end  of  the  Gaertner  tonometer  was  written 
by  Dr.  Otto  Schmidt,  the  employment  of  some  form  of  blixid- 
pressure  apparatus  has  Ix'come  general  among  clinicians,  thus  ful- 
filling the  prediction  expressed  in  his  closing  paragraph.  Mort^ 
over,  in  1U04  appeared  jin  excellent  work  on  **  The  Clinical  Study 
of  Blood'pn*ssnre  *'  l>y  Tljeodore  i\  Janeway  which  gave  imjietus' 
to  the  adoption  by  physiciana  of  this  indis|>ensable  aid  to  diag- 
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nosis;  so  that  now  no  up-to-date  physician  or  hospital  is  without 
some  form  of  sphygmomanometer. 

The  Gaertner  instrument  is  not  in  wide  use  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  large 
assortment  of  finger  rings  of  different  sizes  in  order  to  obtain 
trustworthy  results.  Also  the  instrument  recorded  only  maximal 
pressures,  and  lastly  it  was  considered  by  many  not  desirable  to 
measure  the  pressure  in  arteries  of  such  small  calibre  as  in  the 
terminal  phalanx  of  a  finger. 

Accordingly,  the  sphygmomanometers  now  meeting  with  great- 
est favour  in  the  United  States  for  general  use  at  the  bedside  are 
.such  as  an^  modeled  after  the  Riva-Rocci  instrument  In  other 
words,  practically  all  the  sphygmomanometers  now  employed  pro- 
duce compression  of  the  brachial  artery  by  means  of  an  arm-band 
of  rubber  which  can  be  inflated  with  air  so  as  to  shut  off  the 
supj)ly  of  blood  to  the  radial,  the  vessel  selected  for  palpation  by 
the  oi^rator.  By  means  of  a  Y-shajwd  tube  the  arm-band  is  con- 
ne<'ted  with  a  mercurial  manometer  as  well  as  with  the  inflating 
bulb,  and  thus  the  amount  of  blood-pressure  rt^quired  to  overcome 
the  constriction  of  the  arm-band  is  shown  in  millimetres  by  the 
manometer. 

The  only  essential  differences  in  the  various  sphygmomanome- 
ters of  this  tyiKJ  ctmsist  in  the  width  of  the  arm-band  and  of  the 
mercurial  manometer.  The  Riva-Rocci  is  relatively  narrow  in 
both  these  respects,  and  as  higher  rea<lings  are  obtained  when  the 
compn^ssing  armlot  is  narrow,  it  is  tliought  ])rcferable  to  have  an 
arm-band  of  10  cm.  to  12  cm.  in  width.  Moreover,  as  a  manome- 
ter of  small  calibre  d(K^s  not  show  j)lainly  the  fluctuations  in  the 
mercurial  column  by  whicli  the  diastolic  blood-pressure  is  deter- 
mined, and  as  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  both  diastolic  and  systolic 
pressures,  the  Stanton,  the  Janeway  and  some  others  are  provided 
with  relatively  wide  niiinonu^ters.  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages they  can  1k^  carri(Ml  about  with  comparative  ease,  and  are 
thus  available  at  the  b(*<lside  as  well  as  in  the  oftice. 

The  Erlanger  instrument  is  j)erhaps  the  most  exact  of  any, 
since  it  enabl(*s  one*  to  obtain  a  graphic  record  lx»sides  showing 
both  systolic  and  diastolic  pressures,  and  for  hospital  and  labora- 
tory use  cannot  be  excelled.  It  is  both  expensive  and  complicated 
and  rather   too  cumbersome  for  ready   portability.     It  may  be 
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stated  parenthetically  that  Hirschfclder  has  dcvise<l  an  attach- 
ment to  Erlanger's  sphyginonianoiiieter  which  converts  it  into  a 
|X)lygraph  as  well.  So  that  the  apparatus  is  available  for  record- 
ing the  characters  of  jugular  pulsations  as  well  as  blood-pressure. 

The  method  of  use  of  the  ordinary  sphygmomanometors  is  very 
simple  and  requires  only  practice  to  admit  of  trustworthy  results. 
For  the  sake  of  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  these  in- 
struments, the  mode  of  application  will  be  briefly  described.  The 
arm-band  is  fastened  snugly  but  not  tightly  about  the  arm  midway 
between  shoulder-joint  an<l  ellx)w,  care  being  taken  that  the  man- 
ometer be  on  a  level  with  the  heart,  w-hether  the  patient  be  sitting 
or  reclining.  The  physician,  having  assured  hims(»lf  that  the  vari- 
ous connections  are  perfect  and  the  manometer  free  from  air,  now 
inflates  the  armlet  until  his  finger,  resting  on  the  radial  artery, 
perceives  that  the  pulse  is  totally  obliterated.  Then  allowing  the 
air  to  esca|)e  gradually  fnmi  the  arm-band  or  cuflF  so  that  the 
mercurial  colunm  falls  a  few  mm.  at  a  time,  he  watches  atten- 
tively for  the  instant  when  his  palj)ating  finger  ap{)reciates  the 
first  tiny  flickering  of  the  returning  i>ulse-wave.  With  his  (»yc 
on  the  manometer  he  reads  the  number  of  mm.  recorded  at  that 
instant.  This  done,  he  may  again  obliterate  the  ])ulse  ami  rejx?at 
in  order  to  verify  his  first  reading.  This  gives  him  the  systolic 
blood-pressure.  Thereuixm  I»(^  j)ermits  the  column  of  mercury  to 
sink  5  mm.  at  a  time  until  at  length  the  lowest  j)oint  is  reached 
at  which  the  mercury  still  oscillates  the  most  widely.  This  so- 
called  maxiimd  pulsation  gives  the  diastolic  pressure,  an<l*  the  jKunt 
midway  Ix^twecMi  the  systc»lic  and  diastolic  pressure  is  the  mean 
pulse  pressure  for  thiit  particular  case. 

According  to  .laneway  and  others  the  upj>er  limit  of  normal 
systolic  pressure  nmy  Im»  set  at  145  mm.  with  a  12  cm.  arm-band, 
with  a  Riva-Kocci  10  to  15  mm.  higher.  The  minimum  noruuil 
pressure  for  an  adult  is  100  mm.,  or  possibly  IH)  uim.,  with  a 
wide  armlet,  iM^ing  with  a  narrow  band  <*orres|H»ndingly  higher. 
In  healthy  young  men  the  systolic  }>ressure  imxy  b(^  put  <lo\vn  as 
from  100  to  130  mm.,  while  in  females  it  is  jK^rhaps  10  mm. 
lower. 

In  children  under  two  years  Janeway  lM»lieves  the  pressures 
are  undoubtedly  still  lower,  from  75  to  JM)  mm.  being  usual.  In 
older  children  the  figures  correspond  to  the  lower  values  in  a<lults 
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(90  to  110  nini.),  and  the  difforenco  between  the  systolic  and 
diastolic  is  smaller.  In  elderly  individuals  the  systolic  pressures 
obtained  are  generally  higher,  but  since  in  some  ag(»d  persons  rela- 
tively low  readings  may  be  obtained,  the  likelihood  is  that  high 
figures  when  not  so  higli  as  to  come  within  the  limit  of  patholog- 
ical hyi)ertension  are  owing  to  stiffness  of  the  vascular  coats  and 
to  obesity,  in  ccmseciuence  of  which  latter  more  air-pressure  in  the 
arm-band  is  required  to  obliterate  the  pulse. 

The  nornuil  diastolic  pressure  in  any  given  case  Janeway  be- 
lieves to  be  from  25  to  40  mm.  below  the  systolic  in  the  same 
person.  This  holds  true  only  during  re^t,  as  do  the  systolic  pres- 
sures given  alK)ve.  Accordingly,  the  normal  range  of  diastolic 
blood-pressure  may  be  given  as  between  65  and  110  mm.  The 
conditions  which  tend  to  increase  systolic  j)ressure,  especially  the 
pathological  ones,  seem  to  exert  less  influence  uix)n  the  diastolic 
and  therefore,  this  taken  indejK^ndently  of  the  systolic,  is  not  a 
trustworthy  index  of  the  actual  state  of  l)h)od-pressure. 

The  many  different  factors  influencing  blood -pressure  are  not 
satisfactorily  established,  but  the  following  precautions  based  on 
such  facts  as  are  known  may  be  laid  down  as  essential  in  esti- 
mating the  significance  of  clinical  readings.  Mental  and  emo- 
tional excitement  raise  the  systolic  pressure,  and  hence  if  the 
patient  is  much  perturbed  by  the  examination  the  observation 
should  1)0  j)ostjKmed  until  all  excitement  has  passed  or  the  record 
should  l)e  checked  by  observations  made  on  other  days  under  as 
nearly  all  other  similar  conditions  as  p<^ssil)le.  All  readings  in  the 
case  of  any  one  individual  should  be  taken  in  the  same  posture, 
sitting  or  reclining,  hut  preferably  the  latter  since  it  conduces  to 
greater  ease  of  l>ody  and  jx^rhaps  of  mind.  Since  there  are  diurnal 
variations  in  the  systolic  blood-pressure,  it  is  l)est  to  make  sphyg- 
momanometric  records  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day  in  each  case. 
The  instruinent  should  ho.  so  ])laced  as  to  stand  on  a  level  with  the 
heart  to  ov(»rcome  i\w  force  of  gravity.  If  ]K)ssible,  the  physician 
fihould  never  content  himself  with  a  single  observation,  hut  should 
verify  the  results  first  obtained  by  readings  made  on  subsequent 
occasions. 

Since  permanent  hypertension  of  the  arterial  pulse  is  to  be 
regard(Hl  as  j)athological  it  int<Tests  every  practitioner  to  know 
what  he  may  interpret  as  falling  within  the  bounds  of  hyperten- 
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61011.  Arctjr^lingly,  tije  figures  given  by  Jiiiwway  limy  here  hv 
stated,  in  a  vauug  person  any  prt'sstire  above  135  mm.  (12  em. 
arm-band  J  may  W  regarded  with  suspicion,  in  an  older  one  145 
mm.  (broad  arndet)  and  above  145  mm,  in  an  individual  before 
middle  age  or  IW  mm.  afler  mi<ldle  age  are  definitely  patbolog- 
ieal  if  repeatedly  present  a»  ibe  average  reading.  Tbe  lowest 
normal  pressure  in  adults  may  be  given  as  90  mm.,  in  children 
as  80  mm.  If  a  5  cm,  arm-band  is  used,  the  readings  are  all  from 
15  to  20  mm.  higher. 

i'inallVj  the  ipiery  of  practical  imi>ortance  is  in  ^vbiit  class  uf 
cases  is  one  to  look  for  abnormally  high  blood-pressure.  Concisely 
it  may  be  stated  that  persistent  blood-pressure  above  normal  liniits 
shotdil  put  the  physician  on  his  guard  and  cause  bim  to  l(H»k  with 
suspicion  ni>on  tlie  state  of  the  kidneys,  the  vascular  system  and 
tbe  heart  muscle.  It  is  the  detection  of  arterial  h\7iertension  which 
many  limes  cnaldcs  one  to  estimate  correctly  changes  in  urine  and 
heart  fin<lings  which  otherwi.so  luiglit  he  thought  insigiiiticant. 
Strangely  enough,  liowever,  it  is  to  be  remendK*r(  d  thai  the  blood- 
pressure  is  no!  invariably  !<«»  high  in  persons  whose  hearts,  vessels 
and  even  kidneys  are  found  on  clinical  investigation  to  exhibit 
signs  of  degeneration.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  particularly  in 
pronounced  arterio-selerosis.  In  cases  plainly  of  chronic  nei»britis 
the  blood-pressure  is  w^ith  but  few  exceptions  far  ab<we  the  normal 
so  long  as  t!ie  heart  is  adequate.  As  the  myocardium  fails  in  its 
sufficiency  blood- pressure  falls,  and  hence  a  marked  and  iKTsistent 
sinking  of  the  pulse  tension  is  an  omen  of  grave  danger.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  pronounced  and  persistent  increase,  since  it  may 
iKirtend  ajMjplexy,  unemia  or  overpower  the  functional  integrity 
of  the  my<x*ardiiuii. 

In  valvular  diseases  the  sphygmomanometer  ift  not  of  as  great 
value,  and  yet  as  emphasized  by  Janeway  the  systolic  Idood- 
pressure  may  give  us  aid  in  arriving  at  a  differential  diagnosis. 
Inasmuch  as  steuosis  of  an  ostium  lessens  the  amount  of  blood 
discharged  into  the  aorta  with  each  systole  and  also  tends  to  cause 
slowing  of  the  pulse-rate,  \t  may  be  stated  that  a  persistently  low 
blood- pressure  makes  in  favor  of  narrowing  as  against  regurgi- 
tation. 

For  instance,  in  aortic  insufficiency  it  is  exceedingly  common 
to  hear  both  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic  murmur,  and  the  phydician 
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is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  stenosis  as  well  as  regur- 
gitation is  present  Now  it  is  known  that  a  powerful  left  ven- 
tricle discharges,  when  the  leak  is  free  and  the  ostium  is  not  nar- 
rowed, a  larger  than  normal  volume  of  blood  with  great  force. 
Consequently,  as  I  have  observed  repeatedly,  the  systolic  blood- 
pressure  in  such  instances  is  high,  well  up  to  the  normal  upper 
limit  or  even  beyond.  Therefore,  if  in  a  given  case  with  a  to- 
and-fro  aortic  bruit  the  systolic  blood-pressure  is  relatively  low, 
it  makes  for  a  combined  stenosis  and  insufficiency.  This  holds 
true,  however,  only  so  long  as  compensation  is  preserved,  for  with 
failing  power  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle  systolic  blood-pres- 
sure tends  to  sink.  That  such  is  correct  is  proven  by  the  observa- 
tion repeatedly  made  by  me  that  with  reinstatement  of  ventricular 
energj'  the  blood-pressure  has  risen  to  a  permanently  higher  level. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  state  of  systolic  blood-pressure  may  be 
utilized  within  certain  limits  in  the  determination  of  the  degree 
of  stenosis  present  at  the  mitral'  orifice.  The  greater  the  narrow- 
ing, the  lower  should  be  the  systolic  pressure.  Yet  even  in  such 
a  case  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated  that,  given 
a  relatively  slow  pulse  in  a  case  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  pulse  pres- 
sure should  be  comparatively  low  as  contrasted  with  that  of  pre- 
dominating mitral  regurgitation.  Still  even  here  the  height  of  the 
blood-pressure  must  depend  largely  upon  the  volume  of  blood  dis- 
charged into  the  aorta  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  discharged. 

After  all,  the  sphygmomanometer  is  not  of  as  much  value  in 
the  diagnosis  of  valvular  as  of  myocardial  lesions.  It  may  give 
valuable  information,  however,  in  enabling  one  to  formulate  prog- 
nosis and  occasionally  in  deciding  upon  a  line  of  treatment.  If 
the  pressure  is  found  persistently  very  low,  and  especially  below 
normal  minimal  limits,  the  state  of  the  patient  is  grave,  since 
a  blood-pressure  of  00  mm.  is  regarded  as  close  to  the  danger 
point.  In  any  case,  therefore,  showing  low  rather  than  high  read- 
ings, the  heart  tonic  called  for,  other  things  being  equal,  is  digi- 
talis, since,  as  is  well  known,  this  remedy  tends  to  improve  vaso- 
motor tone,  and  in  valvular  lesions  a  loss  of  vascular  tonus  is  often 
a  prominent  factor  in  preventing  a  re-establishment  of  compen- 
sation. 
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Apncea,  in  Cheyne-Stokea  respiration, 

615. 
Applications,  cold  (see  Ice- Bag) ; 

hot,  in  acute  endocarditis,  190. 
Area,  aortic,  25; 

cardiac,  25; 

mitral,  2G; 

pulmonary,  25; 

tricuspid,  26. 
Arrhythmia,   in   chronic   endocarditis, 

214. 
Arterial  system,  diseases  of,  738. 
Arteries,  congenital  smallness  of,  773; 

diagnosis  of,  774; 

prognosis  in,  774; 

symptoms  of,  773; 

treatment  of,  774. 
Arteriosclerosis,  738 ; 

bronchitis,  chronic,  resulting  from, 
749; 

calomel  in,  757; 

cases  of,  746,  753; 

diagnosis  of,  751; 

digitalis  in,  757; 

etiology  of,  741 ; 

jalap  in,  757; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  739; 

nitroglycerin  in,  757; 

physical  signs  in,  750; 

prognosis  in,  754; 

strophanthus  in,  757; 

symptoms  of,  745; 

syphilis  in,  742. 
Arteritis,  acute,  762; 

diagnosis  of,  763; 

digitalis  in,  762: 

inspection  in,  763; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  762; 

palpation  in,  763; 

physical  signs  in,  763; 

prognosis  in,  763; 

symptoinH  of,  762: 

treatment  of,  763. 
Arteritis,  syphilitir,  764; 

diagnosis  of,  7<»6: 

etiology  of,  765: 

morbid  anatomy  of,  764; 

prognosis  in,  766; 

symptoms  of,  765; 

treatment  of,  766. 
Artery,  cerebral,  rupture  of,  in  hyper- 
trophy of  left  ventri<'le,  574; 

pulmonary,  stenosis  of   (see  Steno- 
sis). 
Ascites,  in  adherent  pericardium.  117. 
Asthma,  cardiac,  237,  613. 


Asthma,  bromides  in,  563; 

in  mitral  stenosis,  270. 
Atheroma.     (See  Arteriosclerosia.) 
Atrophy  of  the  heart,  667; 

diagnosis  of,  668; 

etiology  of,  667; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  667; 

prognosis  in,  668; 

symptoms  of,  668; 

treatment  of,  668. 
Atropine,    in    Cheyne-Stokes    respira- 
tion, 623; 

in  valvular  lesions,  500. 
Attack,  neuroses,  treatment  of,  727. 

Bacilli.      (See  Micro-organisms.) 
Bacteria.     (See  Micro-organisms.) 
Baths,  hot,  evil  effect  of,  in  valvular 
lesions,  427. 
in  valvular  lesions,  427,  466,  503; 
Xauheim,  110,  115,  464,  503,  592; 
saline,  in  valvular  lesions  466; 
Turkish,  552. 
l^lladonna,  in  pericanlitis,  88. 
I^nign  endocarditis.     (See  Endocardi- 
tis.) 
Bloixlletting,    in    dilatation    of    heart, 

591. 
Blue  baby,  of  congenital  heart  disease, 

692,  701. 
Bradycardia,  624; 

diseases  associated  \%ith,  625; 
Breathing,  Cliej-ne-Stokes,  diseases  in 

which,  observed,  617. 
Bright's  disease,  in  pericarditis,  acute, 
45; 
chronic,    in    Cheyne-Stokes    respira- 
tion, 617; 
in  myocarditis,  chronic,  539: 
in  regurgitation,  mitral,  237. 
Bn)a(n>ent's  sign  in  adherent  pericar- 
dium, 119. 
Bronchial    disorders,    in    valvular    le- 
sions, 407. 
Bronchitis,  in  pericarditis,  acute,  47; 
in  pericarditis,  chronic,  102. 

Caffeine,  in  tachycardia,  736; 

in  valvular  lesions,  432. 
Calcificntinn    in    pericarditis,    chronic, 

101. 
Calomel,  in  arteriosclerosis,  757; 

in  pericarditis,  chronic.  125: 

with  effusion,  89; 

in  valvular  lesions,  432, 448,  491, 493. 
Chancer,  of  the  myocardium,  666. 
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Cardiac  asthma  (see  Asthma); 
neurosis,  703; 
pain,  718. 
Catarrh,  bronchial,  in  mitral  lesions, 

407. 
Cathartics,  in  dilatation,  592; 
in  endocarditis,  chronic,  202; 
in  valvular  lesions,  492. 
Cheyue-Stokes  respiration,  617; 
case  of,  622; 
in  diphtheria,  617; 
morphine  in,  623; 
in  pneumonia,  617; 
prognosis  in,  622; 
treatment  of,  623. 
Chills  and  fever,  in  suppurative  peri- 
carditis, 72. 
Chloralamide,  in  chronic  myocarditis, 

563. 
Chloral  hydrate,  in  valvular  lesions, 

501. 
Chloralose,  in  valvular  lesions,  501. 
Chlorosis,  in  mitral  insuiTicieney,  597 
Chorea,  in  acute  endocarditis,  153,  154, 

155. 

Cirrhosis,    atrophic    hepatic,    differen 

tiated  from  adherent  pericardium 

122; 

renal,  leading  to  tricuspid  regurgi 

tation,  345. 

Climate,  change  of,  in  valvular  lesions, 

432. 

Clothing,  in  valvular  lesions.  425,  476. 
Codeine,  in  pericarditis,  88,  91. 
Compensation,  imperfect,  in  valvular 
lesions,  435. 
lost,  478; 
perfect,  413,  414; 

proventetl,    in    chronic    pericarditis, 
105. 
Congenital     aneurysm.       (See    Aneu- 
rysm.) 
Congenital  diseases  of  the  heart,  080; 
case  of,  698; 
diagnosis  of.  701 ; 
etiology  of,  689; 
inspection  in,  695; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  686; 
morphine  in,  693: 
palpation  in.  696. 
Congenital  smallness  of  arteries.     (See 

Arteries.) 
Congestion,  abdominal  viscera,  in  aor- 
tic and  mitral  regurgitation,  397; 
cerebral,    in    mitral    regurgitation. 
237. 


Congestion,  chronic  pulmonary,  231 ; 

venous,  397. 
Cords,  aberrant,  30. 
Corpulent,  cardiac  inadequacy  of  the, 

599. 
Cough,  in  aneurysm  of  thoracic  aorta, 

784. 
Cusp,  rupture  of,  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, 278. 
Cyanosis,  in  acute  endocarditis.   171; 
in  aortic  stenosis,  335; 
in  dilatation,  585; 
in  tricuspid  regurgitation,  347. 

Death,  mode  and  causes  of,  in  aneu- 
rysm of  thoracic  aorta.  808; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic,  307; 

mitral,  247; 

pulmonary,  374; 

tricuspid.  354; 

in  stenosis,  aortic,  340; 

mitral,  270; 

pulmonary,  388; 

tricuspid,  364; 

sudden,  in  syphilis  of  the  myocar- 
dium, 665. 
Deglutition,   painful,   in   dr>'   pericar- 
ditis, 49. 
Delirium,  in  mitral  stenosis,  270. 
Devices,  mechanical,  as  aids  to  deter- 
mining diseases,  81.5. 
Dextrocardia,  acquired,  082; 

diagnosis  of,  684; 

etiology  of,  683; 

inspection  in,  685; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  682; 

palpation  in.  684; 

percussion  in,  684; 

prognosis  in.  685; 

symptoms  of.  684; 

treatment  of.  685; 

tulK»rculosis  in,  681. 
Dextrocardia.  cong<'nital.  681; 

case  of,  681 : 

symptoms   of,  681. 
Diathesis,  rheumatic,  in   valvular  le- 
sions, 406. 
Digitalis  in  arteriosclerosis,  757; 

in  arteritis,  762: 

in  anjrina  pectoris,  662: 

in  dilatation.  591 ; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  189:  * 

in  endocarditis,  chroni'    202; 

in  fatty  heart.  611; 

in  functional  disorders,  709; 

in  hypertrophy,  575. 
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Digitalis  in  mitral  insufficiency,  598; 

in  myocarditis,  acute,  51(t; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  552,  564; 

in  pcricarditiH,  chronic.  126; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  54; 

in  pericarditis,  with  elTusion,  83; 

routine    administration,     objection- 
able, 80; 

in  pneumopericardium,  136; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic.  288,  200; 

in  regurgitation,  mitral,  225; 

in  stenosis,  aortic,  326; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  272; 

in  stenosis,  tricuspid,  350; 

in  Stokes- Adams  disease,  636; 

in  syphilis,  of  myocardium,  665; 

in  tachycardia,  736; 

in  valvular  lesions,  304,  430,  480; 

warning  in  regard  to  use  of,  407. 
Dilatation,  576; 

baths  in,  502: 

bloodletting  in,  501; 

blue  mass  in,  501 : 

cases  of,  582,  584,  503; 

cathartics  in,  502; 

cyanosis  in,  584; 

diagnosis  of,  586; 

digitalis  in,  501 ; 

etiology  of,  577; 

influenza  in,  577; 

inspection  in,  585; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  576; 

morphine  in,  503; 

nitroglycerin  in,  501,  503; 

palpation  in,  585; 

percussion  in,  585; 

physical  signs  in,  585; 

prognosis  in,  587; 

resiKtunce  exercises  in,  502; 

rheumatism  in,  401,  420; 

secondary  to  i)ericarditis,  101; 

strychnine  in,  501 ; 

symptoms  of,  580; 

treatment  of.  500. 
Diphtheria,  in  hradycanlia,  625; 

in  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  617; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  156; 

in  myocarditis,  acute,  .508,  511; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  46; 

in  tachycardia,  732. 
Diphtlieritic  cndfH'arditis.     (See  Kndo- 

carditis.) 
Disordcrfl,  functional.     (See  Functicm- 

al  Disorders.) 
Dropsy,  in  hydropcricardium.  130; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  530,  563. 


Dropsy,  in  regurgitation,  mitral.  210, 
236,  245; 
cause  of,  in  tricuspid  r^urgitation, 

348; 
in  regurgitation,  tricuspid,  351; 
in  valvular  lesions,  470. 
Drugs,  use  of,  in  valvular  lesions,  430. 
Duroziez*8   sign,   in   aortic   regurgita- 
tion, 305. 
Dyspepsia,  chronic,  in  bradycardia,  625. 
Dyspncea,  in  aneurysm,  aortic,  783; 
in  endocarditis,  acute,  171; 
in  regurgitation,  mitral,  238; 
in  stenosis,  mitral,  257. 

Electrolysis,  in  aneurysm  of  thoracic 

aorta,  811. 
Embolism,   septic,   in   acute   endocar- 
ditis, 158,  172,  184. 
Emphysema,  in  hypertrophy,  570. 
Endarteritis  obliterans,  766; 

diagnosis  of,  768; 

etiology  of,  767; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  766; 

prognosis  in.  768; 

symptoms  of,  767; 

treatment  of,  769. 
Kndocarditis,  acute,  143; 

ab.Hcess  in,  156,  181; 

aconite,  not  used  in,  180; 

alcohol  in,  102; 

alkalies  in,  187; 

applications  in,  hot,  190; 

associated  with  myocarditis,  1.57; 

associated  with  pericarditis,  101, 157; 

bacillus  of  diphtheria  in,   151,   156; 

of  influenza  in,  151.  156; 

of  typhoid  fever  in,  151 ; 

bacteria,  pyogenic,  in,  140,  156; 

blister  in,  i88; 

brandy  in.  101 ; 

bromides  in,  180; 

camphor  in,  101; 

in  cancer,  1.56; 

cases  of,  1.58,  164,  170; 

chorea  in,  153.  154,  155; 

course  of,  103; 

cyanosis  in.  171 ; 

diagnosis  of,   163; 

diagnosis,  differential,  from  typhoid 
fever,  182: 

digitalis  in,  180; 

dyspncra  in.  171 ; 

emlxili  in,  172; 

ether  in,  101 : 

etiology  of.   143. 


^           moEx                                  sil      ^H 

L             Enilocarditis,    acute,    hemiplegia     in, 

Endocarditis,  vegetative,  143,                     ^^^| 

I^L                158.    184; 

Endoi-arditis,    vernim.Ht>.    14:1                         ^^^| 

^^H          ice- bag  in,  189; 

Endocar^lium,  di senses  of^  143,                        ^^^| 

^^V          iiiilitiUtNl  by  rhemimtir  fever,  15T; 

ICnleric  ft'ver.     (Sec  Fever.)                             ^^^H 

^^m          jijfarclion  in,  ir>S; 

Kpilpfit^y,  in  mitral  stenosis,  212.                    ^^^| 

^H           in  fa^lal  lire,  143; 

Kwaris  sigii,  in  pericarditis  with  effu-        ^^^| 

^^H           hi^pevtion  in,  170; 

80,                                                        ^^H 

^^M           leiicQcytoHi^  in,   \Hl; 

Exereifte.  in  dilatation,  5l>2;                           ^^^M 

^^H            in  mcanlp^,  ITi-l;                                          ' 

nm^iiiiU-e,   455,   .502;                                      ^^^H 

^^H           niorl^iil  unuLuniy  of,  143; 

in  valvular  Icnioiih,  414,  454,  502.              ^^^H 

^^H            inorpliinc  in,    I'ri; 

Kx[)4'(-toralion,    in    aneurysm    of    tho-        ^^^| 

^^H            opium  in,  1^0; 

rucii'  aorta,  784.                                          ^^^H 

^^H           oxygen  in,  101 ; 

^^^M 

^^H            [t^l|iatinn   in,   170; 

Fatty   liearl,  599;                                               ^^H 

^^H            in  pelvic  dJAf^a^t*,  155; 

aperients  in,  t512;                                          ^^^^| 

^^B           ptTciii^^iun  in,  177; 

camphor  in,  Oil;                                          ^^^H 

^^H           pliyj^icul  »\gn^  in,  176; 

case  of,  mi;                                                  ^^H 

^^H           in  pneumonia.  I81i; 

diagnciHis  of,  005;                                          ^^^H 

^^H           in  py.i'miu,   ]5(l; 

^^H 

^^H           pyrrxia  in,  171 ; 

dijLritali^  in.  Oil;                                            ^^^| 

^^H           n^ullinu  from  enterit'  ft^ver,  154; 

(*tif»lo^'y  of.  000;                                               ^^^H 

^^m           resulting  from  ^all-Hlones,  150; 

gtntian                                                            ^^^| 

^^V           rpsiuUing  from  !*iark'l   ft^ver,   154; 

glultimy,  prcdiNpofting  to,  001;                ^^^| 

^^H            rlieumntism   in,    140,    ITii,    153,    )57, 

Iiyiinpliosplliti'.H  in,  010;                                      ^^^H 

^H                18L  IHil  ]S7; 

inH|HMiion  in,  iMH:                                        ^^^^ 

^H           sepHiB  in,  170,  ItKt; 

iron  in,  010;                                                  ^^^H 

^^m          scrum,  anli^trepbticoPi'US  in,  103; 

morhid  iimiloiny  of,  509;                             ^^^H 

^^H           in  mnall'pox,  l.>4; 

nitn>|rly«rrin  in.  Oil;                                   ^^^H 

^^m           BlrophiuitliU8  in,   It^O; 

nux  vomi'-a  in,  010;                                    ^^^H 

^Hi          stryrhninp  in,  100,  101; 

ortliopmra   in.  003;                                       ^^^H 

^^H           symptoms  of,    157; 

pal  pit  lion  in,  t)04;                                          ^^^H 

^H            in  tonf^illiti*^.  150; 

pat  lio logy  of.  50tl;                                          ^^^H 

^^p           trfatmi-nt  of,   ]H7* 

peri'UH»<itjn  in,  tM14;                                        ^^^| 

1                Kndofarrlilift,  biiii^'U,  143. 

pliy«?ical  f^igUH  in,  (KVl;                                ^^^| 

1                Endorjiniitjs.  tlironit%  im^; 

pro;j!no^iH  in,  tUHl:                                          ^^^H 

^^L            aniiythmia  in,  214; 

^«tropltaiit1ius  in,  Oil;                                 ^^^B 

^H            en»^  of,  201,  200,  2>\0; 

s  1  ry  1  - 1 1  n  no  in.  Oil;                                        ^^^^| 

^H            catliarlfc:^  in,  202; 

symfitoioH  of,  iUfi;                                              ^^^H 

^^H            digitalis  in.  202; 

iHatmcmt  of,  04)0.                                         ^^H 

^^H            Hioto|:^y  of,  201 ; 

Finer,  in  pi^nrarrlitiH,  dry,  51;                    ^^^H 

^^H            morhid   anatomy  of,    109; 

in  pericarditiH,  with  I'lfui^ion.  89;            ^^^H 

^^H            nitroglycerin  in,  202; 

I'ntt'rie,  in   rndmnrditis,    154;                           ^M 

^^H            rbeumalii^m   in.  204; 

rheumatic,    i rid i eating    acute    endo-               ■ 

^^m            stryLdinine  in.  202; 

carditis,  157:                                                   H 

^^H            ^ymptonm  of,  205; 

Rcarlet,     Cheyne-Stokes     respinition        ^^B 

^^m           syphilis  In,  204  ; 

^^H 

^V            trealnx'Tit  of.  202. 

tn  myoeardith,  522;                                  ^^^| 

^               Endocarditis,  diplitheritie,   143, 

leading  to  acute  etidoearditi's.  154;                 ^M 

Endorarditj>*,  miili^iiiinl,  143. 

leading    t()    peric-ardilis    with    etTu-              H 

Endocarditis,  mytotir',  143. 

sion,  72,                                                           ^1 

Kndofftrditis,  tiimplp.   143,   130,  157. 

Feven   typhoid,   Cheyne-Stoke«  re«pi-              H 

EndoL-arditis,  ulcerative,  143.  154,  103; 

ration  in,  017;                                                  H 

cour^'  of,  172; 

diagnosis  of,  dilferential,  from  acute        ^^^H 

^^L             diajorno^id  of,  179; 

endocarditis,  182;                                     ^^^| 

^^B             morphine  in.   100; 

in  bradycardia,  025;                                   ^^^H 

^H           ti^atment  of,  101. 

in  emlucarditis,  aeute.  151.                      ^^^^ 

^^^__ 

J 
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Fever,  in  myocarditis,  acute,  508; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  522; 

typhoid,  in  pericarditis,  acute,  46; 

treatment  of,  in  acute  myocarditis, 
516. 
Fibroma,  of  myocardium,  666. 
Fii-st  rib  sign,  in  i)ericarditi8  with  ef- 
fusion. 75. 
Fcptal  life,  acute  endocarditis  in,  143; 

developmental  anomalies  in.  OlM); 

perforate    interventricular    sji^ptum 
in,  688. 
Fomentations,  in  pericarditis,  88. 
Food,  in  valvular  lesions,  428. 
Frajiif mentation  of  myocardium,  688. 
"  Fremissement  cataire,''  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis. 259. 
Friedreich's  sign   in   adherent    |)ericar- 

dium,  120. 
Friction-sounds.    (Stn*  Sounds.) 
Functional  disorders,  703; 

cases  of,  705,  714; 

digitalis  in,  700; 

neuroses  in.  703; 

strophanthus  in,  711; 

strychnine  in,  700: 

tuberculosis  in,  716. 

Gangrene  of  foot,   in   arterial   throm- 
bosis, 676; 
of  leg,  in  mitral  regurgitation,  23*^. 
Gastritis,  chronic,  in  chronic  myocar- 
ditis, 551. 
Gelatin,    injection    of,    in    aneurysm, 

787. 
(terms.      (See  Mi<*ro-r»rganisms.) 
Glonoiii.  in  valvular  disease.  432,  446. 
(jluttony,  inducing  fatty  heart.  (JOl. 
Goitre,  exophthalmic,  hypertrophy  in, 
570; 
tachycardia  in,  715. 
Gonorrlura.  in  acute  endocarditis,  154, 
181; 
in  acute  inycx-arditis.  508. 
Gout,  in  nutral  stenosis,  254: 
in  regurgitation,  aortic.  2S0,  206. 

Habits,   in   valvular  lesions.   410.  420, 

47r». 
HnMnopericardium.  130. 
Hjeinophilia.  in  acute  j)ericar(litis,  47. 
Heart,  area,  aortic,  3; 

mitral,   4: 

puhnonic.  3; 

tricuspid,  3. 
Heart,  atrophy  of.     (See  Atrophy.) 


Heart,  auscultation  of,  12; 

deep  boundaries  of,  6; 

dilatation  of  (see  Dilatation) ; 

diseases  of,  congenital,  (J86; 

disorders  of,  functional,  703; 

enlargement  of,  5; 

fatty  (see  Fatty  Heart); 

hy[)ertrophy  of  (see  Hypertrophy) ; 

location  of,  1 ; 

musical,  notable  example  of,  30; 

position  of,  attempt  to  fix,  2; 

relation    of,    to    anterior    thoracic 
wall,  1; 

size  of,  how  ascertained,  5; 

valve  lesions  of  the  right,  summary 
of  physical  signs  of,  389; 

ves.sel8  and  valves,  position  of,  3. 
Heart  sounds.     (See  Sounds.) 
Hemiplegia,  embolic,  in  acute  endocar- 
ditis, 158,  184. 
Heroin,  in   pericarditis  with  efTusion, 

88. 
Home    surroundings,    in    valvular    le- 
sions, 410. 
Hydropericardium,  103,  127,  131 ; 

diagnosis  of,  129; 

dropsy  in,  130: 

etiology  of,  128; 

insiKK'tion  in,   128; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  127; 

palpation  in,  128; 

percussion  in,  129: 

physical  signs  in,   128; 

prognosis  in,  129; 

pyrexia  in,  129; 

rheunuitisni   in,   129; 

syniptoms  of.   128; 

treatment  of,  129. 
Ilypcnrniia,  chronic,   116. 
Hypnotics,  in  valvular  disea.<4e,  500. 
llypophosphites.  in  fatty  heart,  610; 

in  valvular  lesions,  448. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  565; 

aconite,  not  used  in,  575; 

diagnosis  of,  572; 

digitalis   in.  575; 

etiology  of,  568; 

following  emphysema.  570; 

inspe<-tion  in,  571 : 

morbiti  anatomy  of,  565; 

palpation  in,  571 ; 

pcrcussicm  in.  571 : 

physical  signs  in,  571 ; 

prognosis  in,  574; 

symptoms  of,  570; 

treatment  of,  576. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^v                 ^sp           h 

^^^B           In?,  in  paroxysmal  tnihycardm^  730. 

Liver,    in    pericarditis,    efaronie,    100«           ^^M 

^^^H           Ic<€-ba^^  in  aeuti-  endiK-anlitis,  189; 

mi.  1U5.  UWK   117,  122;                                 ^H 

^^^H               in  }U'ricarditiH.  87,  S\\. 

in  (»encarditi^,  dry,  63;                                  ^^M 

^^^B           T]JneaJ>c$  in  vulviilar  le»inn§,  429, 

in  pericarditis,  with   efTusion,  high           ^^M 

^^^H            lnjKici|iiaey»  fardiac,  uf  tlit?  <;or|*iiJont, 

poiiitiun  of,  7U;                                            ^^M 

^^H 

in  regurgitation,  aortic,  2H8:                       ^^H 

^^^H            Iiu  iMTipiti  ticy,  eardiur,  ^i}5. 

in  rej^'urgitation.nkilral,21{),  2:i3,  23H;            ^H 

^^^^1           hidividuiil  teiidentie^^.  in  cdiroiiir  endo^ 

in  rt'i^urgitatiun,  tricuspid.  347,  350;           ^^H 

^^^^B                   furftitiB,  2(>0. 

in  stenosis,  ndtraL  257,  2G8:                  ^^^^H 

^^^H            Infikn-tion,  in  acute  rndorHrditiSt  15S; 

in  valvular  disease,  40.5,  404;                ^^^^H 

^^^H               in  mute  niycH-arditi^,  514. 

pflcudo-,  Pick's  periearditic,   123.           ^^^^H 

^^^H           Infection,  utTeitin;:  vitlvps,  185. 

^^^^^1 

^^^H           ]nt1uenz4t,  in  dilatation.  577; 

Mary  be  lendinire.   lOL                                 ^^^^B 

^^^H                in  acute  endoc-urditb,    151,    ir>ti; 

Mai^nesiu,    sulplinte    of,    in    valvular           ^^M 

^^H               in  fatty  heart,  6m); 

disc>ase,  447,  4t»2.                                           ^H 

^^^H                in  n^yocarditjs,  fhrunic,  ^22,  551; 

Malignant   endocarditis.      (See   Endo-           ^^H 

^^^H                in  pnrovy^nial  tac-hycaidin,  732. 

^^^^M 

^^^H           Injectiiin  of  gelatin  in  aneurysm,  7S7; 

Marriage,  in  valvular  disease,  422.          ^^^^| 

^^^^H               of  grlatin  and  t^ii\t  M)lutii>n,  si 2. 

Mass<a|r^,  in  chronic  inyoj'arditis.  550.       ^^^^B 

^^^H           Intjomnia,     in     uiitnil     regm'^'itatton^ 

Measles,    resulting    in    acute    aortitis,            ^^| 

^^m 

^H 

^^^H               ill  mitral  stenosis,  256. 

resulting  in  acute  endocarditis,  154;           ^^H 

^^^H            InsutfK'iency.  niilraL     (Sec  Mitral  In- 

re(!^uUinf4  in  acute  pericarditis,  40.               ^^H 

^^^H                   811  lliriency.  1 

Meclianiial   devices  as  aids   to  deter-            ^^H 

^^^B           Jn^urance,  life.     (Sc^e  Life  Insurance.) 

mininjtr  dis«'as«,  815.                                    ^^M 

^^^H           Iron,  in  fally  heart,  till); 

Med  last  initii^,    a^i^ociated     with    peri-           ^^M 

^^^H               in  inHUllifiency^  mitnil,  5I>7; 

carditis,   10  L                                                   ^^M 

^^^^P               in  niyrH-arditi.s  aeute,  517; 

Mediant inopericarditlH,    ltl3,    104,    UK5;             ^^M 

in  valvular  lesions,  44 H. 

IVrc/.H  sij^^n  in,  12 L                                   ^^^^^ 

Medicinal  agents,  in  valvular  disease,     ^^^^| 

Kidneys,  in  Hrterin^Mlfnwis,  741 ; 

444.                                                             ^^^1 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  150.  158,  185; 

Micro-organism^;,  in  aliscc^sa,  508;                     ^^M 

^^^^L               in   endocarditis,  ehrunie,  203; 

in  I)!.mm!,  181;                                                      ^1 

^^^^v               in  niytKarditis,  acute,  514; 

in  dilatation,  577  :                                                    1 

^^^m                 in  pencaiditi!>^,  acute,  45; 

of   dtplithcri»i,    151,    150;                                            1 

^^^K                 in  pericardiliH,  clnonic,  112; 

in  endtH-urdilis.  acute,  144,  149,  ISO;     J 

^^^fe                in  re^rnt^dtaticin^  mitral,  2:I8; 

ga^  forming,    133;                                      ^^^^H 

^^^H               in  vulvuhir  di^^mst*,  4mx 

^^^^H 

^^^B          Know)(?«l)2e  of  lesion,  etTcct  on  patient, 

in  myrK-niditiH,  acute,  508;                    ^^^^H 

^m 

in  (HMirarditiH,  ueute,  40,  42;                         ^H 

^^^H          Ku^Hnmnl'!^  ^^i^n,  in  adlierent  pericar- 

in  fwnuaiopericardiuin,  133; 

^^^                  diuui, 

pyogenic,  140; 

Kypho&i'olio^is.  result injf  in  hypertro- 

of tuhcrculo(si«,  42,  332; 

phy  of  right  ventricle,  570. 

of  typhoiil   fever,  151, 

Mitral  insufncicnry.  relative,  504j 

Lesions,  v&lvulftf.     (See  V&lviiliir  I^o- 

cJilon>siM  in,  5H7; 

sfonsj 

diagnosis  of,  500; 

Leueoeyt<wifi,    in    nente    endoeAnlitis^ 

digital li«  in.  5$)8; 

^^■L 

etiology  of,  594;                                         ^^^^H 

^^^B           Life  ini^u ranee,   relation    to,   of   prog- 

^^^^H 

^^^H                   nosi>4  in   valvular  disen^.  412. 

nitroglycH?rin  in,  594;                              ^^^^H 

^^^1           Lipoma,  of  myocnrdiun),  tUWl. 

pathology  of,  504;                                      ^^^^H 

^^H           Livf'f.  cirrhome  of.  102,   150; 

phy^kit^nj  Kigns  in,  590;                            ^^^^H 

^^^B               in  dilatation,  584; 

prognoHti^  in.  5tl7;                                    ^^^^^| 

^^^B              in    endocarditis,    acute,    150,     171» 

rheinnatjxm,  595;                              ^^^^H 

^^^^ 

symptoms  of,  500.                                  ^^^^H 
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Mitral  insufficiency,  treatment  of.  597. 
Mitral    regurgitation    (see   Regurgita- 
tion) ; 

stenosis   (see  Stenosis). 
Mode    and    causes    of    death.       (See 

13eath.) 
Moderator  bands,  30. 
Morbus  ceruleus,  in  pulmonary  steno- 
sis, 385 
Morphine,    in    aneurysm    of    thoracic 
aorta,  813; 

in  C'heyne-Stokes  respiration,  023; 

in  congenital  disea.fcs,  693; 

in  dilatation,  593; 

in  endcx'arditis,  acute,  simple,   175; 

in  endocarditis,  ulcerative,  196; 

injection  of,  in  aneurysm,  814; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  533,  561 ; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  69,  88,  91 ; 

in   pneumopericardium,   135; 

in    regurgitation,    aortic,    288,    290, 
316; 

in  stenosis,  aortic,  333; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  272; 

in  Stokes- Adams  disease,  635; 

in  valvular  disease,  446,  481,  499. 
Murmurs,  accidental,  26,  32; 

difTerential  diagnosis  of,  34; 

not      accompanie<l      by      secondary 
changes.  35; 

detection  of,   13; 

endocardial,  21 ; 

exocardial,  36; 

musical,  29; 

pericardial,    effect    of    pressure    on, 
59; 

transmission     of,     25.        (See     also 
Sounds. ) 
Muscle,   papillary,  degeneration    of,   a 
cause  of  mitral   insufliciency,  596. 
Mycotic   endocarditis.      (See   Endocar- 
ditis.) 
Myocarditis,  acute.  505; 

antitoxin   in,  515; 

associated    witli   endocarditis.    157; 

diagnosis  of,  514; 

digitalis  in,  516; 

diphtheria  in,  508,  511; 

etiology  of,  508; 

infarction  in,  158; 

iron  in,  517; 

micro-organisms  in,  508; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  506; 

palpation  in,  514: 

jyercussion  in,  514; 

in  physical  signs  in,  514. 


Myocarditis,  prognosis  in,  515; 

pulse  in,  511,  513; 

rheumatism  in,  508,  513,  515; 

scarlatina  in,  508,  516; 

small-pox  in,  508; 

strophanthus  in,  516; 

symptoms  of,  510; 

treatment  of,  515; 

in  typhoid  fever,  508,  516. 
Myocarditis,  chronic,  518; 

atropine  in,  562; 

baths  in,  Turkish,  552; 

brandy  in,  561 ; 

Bright *s    disease,    associated    with, 
539; 

bromides  in,  563; 

bronchitis,  acute,  in,  551 ; 

camphor  in,  561; 

cases  of,  526,  531,  540,  541; 

chloralamide  in,  563; 

diagnosis  in,  122,  547; 

digitalis  in,  522,  564; 

dropsy  in,  530,  563; 

etiology  of,  522; 

gastritis,  chronic,  in,  551; 

influenza  in,  522,  551; 

inspection  in,  543; 

massage  in,  559; 

morbid  anatomy  of.  519; 

morphine  in,  533,  561 ; 

nitroglycerin  in,  553,  560; 

palpation  in,  543; 

percussion  in,  544; 

physical  signs  in,  .543; 

pneumonia   in,  551 ; 

prognosis  in,  549; 

pulse  in,  529; 

rheumatism  in,  522,  541 ; 

strophanthus  in,  553,  561; 

strychnine   in,  553; 

symptoms  of,  526; 

treatment  ot.  551 ; 

typhoid  fever  in,  522. 
Myocardium,  cancer  of,  666; 

(iegencration  of,  in  chronic  pericar- 
ditis, 101; 

diseases  of,  505; 

fibronm  of,  666: 

fragmentation   of,  668; 

lipoma  of.  666: 

segmentation  of,  668. 
Myocardium,  syphilis  of,  663; 

diagnosis  of,  664; 

digitalis  in,  665; 

etiology  of,  663; 

iodides  in,  665. 
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Myocardium,  syphilis  of,  mercury  in,  I 

morbid  anatomy  of,  COS; 
prognosis  in,  6G5; 
symptoms  of,  664; 
treatment  of,  665. 

Nephritis,  in  acute  pericarditis,  44. 
Neuroses,  703,  717,  731; 

diagnosis  of,  724; 

etiology   of,   722; 

pain  in,  728; 

pathology  of,  703; 

prognosis  in,  726; 

symptoms  of,  704; 

treatment  of,  727. 
Nitroglycerin,  in  angina  pectoris,  058; 

in  aortitis,  acute,  762; 

in  arteriosclerosis,  757; 

in  dilatation,  591.  593; 

in  endocarditis,  chronic,  202; 

in  fatty  heart.  611; 

in  mitral  insutFiciency,  594; 

in  myocarditis,  chronic,  553,  560; 

in  pseudo-angina  i>ectoris,  728; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic,  288, 314,316; 

in  stenosis,  aortic,  332,  333; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  272; 

in  Stokes- Adams  disease,  635; 

in  tachycardia,  715; 

in  valvular  diseases,  442,  444,  446, 
488,  498. 

Occupation,  elTect  of,  in  valvular  dis- 
eases, 409,  419,  476. 
G^Mcma,  in  mitral  stenosis,  256; 

in  valvular  diseases,  495; 

digitalis  in,  495. 
Ortliopmra,  in  fatty  heart.  603; 

in  i>oricrtrditis  with  cfTusicm.  67. 
Oxygen,  in  m-utc  cndnrarditis,   191 ; 

in  Sl<»ktvs-A(ianis  di«<4Mr»c,  CM. 

Pain,  in  aneurysm  of  thoracic  aorta, 
782; 

attack  of,  in  neuroses,  728; 

cardiac,   718; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  49. 
Palpitation,  in  cardiac  neuroses,  727. 
Pamxysmal   tachycaniia,  730: 

features  of,  732. 
Pathogenesis,  of  thrombi,  074. 
Pat}ioh>gy  of  angina  pectoris,  640; 

of  fatty  heart,  599; 

of  mitral  inHullicicncy,  594; 

of  neuro:cK,  703. 


Pathology   of   Stokes- Adams   disease, 
027 ; 

of  tachycardia,  731. 
Pectoris,    angina     (see    Angina    Pec- 
toris) ; 

pseudo-angina,  719. 
Percussion, "  abgedilmpfte ''  method,  7 ; 

auscultatory,  or  stethoscopic,  8; 

palpatory',  10. 
Perezes    sign    in    chronic    mediastino- 

pericarditis,  121. 
Pericarditis,  acute,  37; 

abscess  in,  47; 

alcoholism  in,  47; 

Bright*8  disease  in,  45; 

bronchitis  in,  47;    . 

cancer  in,  47; 

caries  of  rib  in,  47; 

cliolera  in,  46; 

diphtheria  in,  46; 

erysipelas  in,  46; 

etiology  of,  41; 

measles  in,  46; 

micro-organisms  in,  40,  42; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  37; 

nephritis  in,  44; 

peritonaeum,  diseases  of,  in,  47; 

pleuritis  in,  47; 

pneumonia  in,  46; 

purulent  form,  40; 

purpura  ha»niorrhagica  fn,  47; 

rheumatism  in,  42,  46; 

scarlatina  in,  40; 

scurvy  in,  47; 

serofibrinous  form,  40,  42; 

simplest   form,  37; 

snialI-iN>x  in,  40; 

strychnine  in,  510; 

suppurative  form,  42; 

t(msillitis  in, 44,  47; 

typhoid  fever  in,  40; 

ulcer  in,  47; 

valvular  defects  n*sulting  from,  49. 
Pericarditis,  chronic,  99; 

baths  in.  110.  115; 

calomel  in,  125; 

cases  of,  105,  114,  123; 

f-omiiensation  preveiite<l  in,  105; 

cours<'  and  termination  of,   117; 

diagnosis  of.    122; 

diagnosis,  differential,  from  cirrho- 
sis of  liver,  122; 

digitalis  in,  12(i; 

diuretin  in,  126; 
etiology  of,  103; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  100. 
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Pericarditis,     chronic,     palpation     in, 
120; 

percussion  in,  121 ; 

physical  signs  in,  118; 

prognosis  in,   123; 

rheumatism  in,  117; 

stasis  in,  117; 

stn)phanthus  in,   114; 

strychnine  in,  114,  125; 

symptoms  of,  104; 

treatment  of,  124. 
Pericarditis,  dr>',  48; 

cases  of,  50,  52,  Gl ; 

course  and  termination  of,  56; 

deglutition  in,  painful,  40; 

diagnosis  of,  (iO; 

ditferential,  00; 

digitalis  in,  54; 

inspect i<m  in,  5(5; 

morphine  in,  00,  88,  91 ; 

pain  in.  40; 

palpation  in,  57; 

I>ercussi()n  in,  57 ; 

physical  signs  in.  56; 

pneumonia  in,  60; 

prognosis  in.  01 ; 

pyrexia  in,  51 ; 

rheumatism  in,  50.  54,  61 ; 

strychnine  in,  5,3; 

symptoms  of,  4.*<; 

hjemorrhagic,  40,  47. 
Pericarditis,  with  ettusion,  64; 

anodynes  in,  88; 

atropine  in.  02; 

hclhidonna  in,  88; 

blister  in,  HO,  87; 

calomel  in.  80; 

cases  of,  OS,  70,  02; 

chloroform   in.  88; 

c(Klcine   in.   88,   01 ; 

course  an<l  termination  of,  73; 

diagnosis  of,  81 ; 

dilTerential.  82: 

digitalis  in,  83; 

fever  in.  HO; 

"first  ri!>  "  sign  in,  75; 

fomentations  in,  88; 

heroin  in,  8S; 

ice-hag  in.  S7.  80; 

inspection  in.  75; 

opium  in.  88.  01  ; 

orthopnn-a  in.  07; 

percussion  in.  70; 

physical  signs  in,  74; 

prognosis  in,  84; 

puncture  in,  site  of,  94,  96. 


Pericarditis,   resulting   from   pneumo- 
nia, 73; 

with  effusion,  resulting  from  scar- 
let fever,  72; 

rheumatism  in,  68,  70,  73,  84; 

sepsis  in,  72; 

signs  in,  "first  rib,"  75; 

Ewart's,  80,  81; 

loins',  80; 

Rotch's,  78; 

strychnine  in,  91; 

symptoms  of,  64; 

treatment  of,  86.  00; 

tuberculosis  in,  84. 
Periarteritis  nodosa,   769; 

etiology  of,  769; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  769; 

pn)gnosis  in,  770; 

sepsis  in,  769; 

symptoms  of,  769; 

treatment  of,  770. 
Pericardium,  adherent,  99; 

bacteria  in,  45; 

signs  in.  Hroadhent's,  119; 

Friedreich's,  120; 

Kussmaul's,  120. 
Pericardium,  carcinoma  of,  141; 

diseases  of,  37; 

perforated  by  gastric  ulcer,  133; 

sarcoma  of,  141 ; 

syphilis  of,  130; 

tuWculosis  of,   136. 
Pick's  i)cricarditic  pseudo-cirrhosis  of 

the   liver,    123. 
Pins'  sign,   in   pericarditis   with   effu- 
sion, 80. 
Pleurisy,  mistaken  for  pericarditis,  83. 
Pneumonia,  in  aortitis,  acute,  760; 

in    bradycardia,   025; 

in  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  617; 

in  endocarditis,  acute,  185; 

croui)ous,   154.   15({.   181; 

recovery  from,  155; 

in   my<M'arditis.  chronic.  551; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  46; 

in  pericarditis,  chronic.  103; 

in  pericarditis,  dry.  (iO; 

in  pericarditis,  with  effusion,  73,  97; 

in   regurgitation,   mitral,  224; 

in  stenosis,  aortic.  341; 

in  valvuhir  disease,  440. 
Pneumopericardium,  132; 

Imcilli  in.  gas  forming,  133; 

bran<ly  in.  135; 

cases  of,  133; 

diagnosis  of,  135. 
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Pneumopericardium,  digitalis  in,  130; 
etiology  of,  132; 
inspection  in,  134; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  132; 
morphine  in,  135; 
prognosis  in,  135; 
resulting  from  trauma,  133; 
resulting  from  ulcer,  133; 
strychnine  in,   136; 
symptoms  of,  133; 
treatment  of,  135. 
Pregnancy,   in   valvular  defects,   409, 

422. 
Pressure,  effect  of,  on  pericardial  mur- 
mur, 59. 
Pseudo-angina  |)ectoris,  719; 
-cirrhosis    of    liver,    Pick's    pericar- 
ditis,  123. 
Pulmonary    artery,    8tenf)sis    of     (see 

Stenosis). 
Pulmonary      regurgitation      (see    Re- 
gurgitation) ; 
stenosis   (see  Stenosis). 
Pulse,   capillary,   in  aortic   regurgita- 
tion, 301; 
ine<|uality   of,   in  aortic   aneurvsm, 

801; 
inequality    of,    in    mitral    stenosis, 

257,  259,  21K); 
instability  of,  in  acute  myocarditis, 

511,  513; 
tension   of,   in  chronic   niyoi*arditis, 

529; 
venous,  in  aortic  regurgitation,  301 ; 
"  water  liammer,"  in  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, 298. 
Puncture,  site  of,  in  pericarditis  with 

effusion,  94,  96. 
Pyrexia,  in  endocarditis,  acute,  171; 
in  liydropericardium,  129; 
in  pi'ricanlitis.  dry,  51; 
in  regingitati<m,  tricuspid,  346. 

Quinrke's    sign,    in    aortic    regurgita- 
tion, 29S. 

Kj-giiriritation.  aortic,  278; 
nlniholism  in,  280: 
ca^s  of,  282,  288.  29,3.  .308,  313; 
cusp,  ruptured   in.  278; 
diajrnosis  of,  305; 
digitalis  in,  288,  2fM); 
Duroziez's  sign  in,  305; 
etiology  of.  280; 
gout  in.  280.  296; 
inspc'ction  in,  288,  290.  316. 


:  Regurgitation,  aortic,  nitroglycerin  in, 
288,  314,  316; 

palpation  in,  298; 

{K'rcussion  in,  301 ; 

physical  signs  in,  297; 

prognosis  in,  306; 

pulse  in,  298,  301 ; 

Quincke's  sign  in,  298; 

rheumatism  in,  289; 

scarlatina  in,  309; 

strophanthus  in,  288,  291; 

strychnine  in,  290,  316; 

symptoms  of,  282; 

syphilis  in,  284. 
Regurgitation,  aortic  and  mitral,  com- 
bined, 3!>7; 

diagnosis  of,  391,  397; 

prognosis  in,  398; 

symptoms  of,  397. 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  and  aortic  ste- 
nosis combined,  396. 
Regurgitation,  aortic,  and  mitral  ste- 
nosis combined,  393; 

insp<>ction  in,  395; 

palpation  in,  395; 

percussi(m  in,  395; 

prognosis  in,  .394,  396; 

symptoms  of,  393. 
Regurgitation,  mitral,  216; 

Rright's  disease  in,  237; 

cases  of.  224,  229,  232,  247; 

congestion  in,  237; 

diagnosis  of,  245; 

digitalis  in,  225; 

droiwy  in,  219,  2.36.  245; 

dyspncva  in,  238,  257; 

etiology  of,  2,52; 

inspect i(m  in.  239; 

insomnia  in.  237; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  216; 

palpation  in.  2.39; 

percussion  in.  240; 

physi«'al  signs  in,  2.39; 

pncuinnnia   in.  224; 

prognosis  in,  246; 

resulting   in  gangrene.  238; 

rheumatism  in.  222.  247; 

scarlatina  in.  222,  224,  229; 

stasis  in.  23<»; 

strychnine  in.  225; 

symptoms  of,  223; 

tuber<*ulosis  in.  2.32. 
Regurgitati<m,  mitral,  and  aortic  stc- 

no»<is  combined,  396. 
Regurgitatitm.  mitral,  and  mitral  ste- 
nosis combined,  392. 
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Regurgitation,  symptoms  of.  391. 
Regurgitation,   of   pulmonary   aiier^-, 
772: 

diagnosis  of,  772. 
Regurgitation,  pulmonary,  3t>5; 

case  of,  3G8; 

(]iagno!§i8  of,  .3S7; 

etiology  of,  380. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  3G5; 

palpation  in,  371 ; 

percussion  in,  371: 

physical  signs  in,  370; 

pmgnosis  in.  374; 

stasis  in,  307; 

symptoms  of.  307. 
Regurgitation,  tricuspid,  343; 

case  of,  3.')4; 

cyanosis  in.  347; 

diagnosis  of.  303; 

dropsy  in.  3.")1 : 

etioh)gy  of,  3.')0; 

insiN'ftion  in.  349: 

moi-l)i<l  anatomy  of.  .344; 

palpation  in,  .T)0: 

IH»rcus«ion  in.  3.')(); 

physical  signs  in,  340; 

prognosis  in,  3,')4; 

pyrexia  in,  .340; 

resulting    from    cirrhosis    of    lung, 
340: 

from  lihroid  phthisis,  340; 

from  renal  cirrhosis,  34.i: 

secondary     to     chronic     bronchitis, 
340: 

stasis  in,  .347: 

symi»toiiis  of,  347. 
Rheuinatisni,    acute,    in    bradvninlia, 
02.1 : 

in  cndoranlitis.  arutc.  140.  isl.  ISO; 

in  cndcM'anlilis,  chronic.  .")22: 

in  myocjirditis.  acute.  r»1.3.  .'il.l: 

in  j>criiarditis.  acute  42: 

in  pericarditis,  chronic   117; 

in  pericarditis,  thy.   ")0,  .'>4; 

in  regurgitation,  aoiti<-.  2S0: 

in  regurgitation,  mitral,  222; 

in  stenosis,  pulmonary,  377; 

in  taeliycanlia.  732: 

in  valvular  disea-»e.  401.  420. 
Klieuiuati«»ni.   articular,  32.  .34; 

in  dilatation.  r)S3: 

in     encloeanliti^.     acute,     ir»2,     ir>7, 

.  '^'  = 

in   hydroprricardiuui.   120; 
in   initial    in-ullicicney.    'i*Xt; 
ill  myocarditis,  acute,  50y. 


Rheumatism,  articular,  in  pericarditis, 
acute,   42; 
in  i>ericarditis,  drj-.  01; 
in  i>ericarditi8,  with  effusion,  70; 
in  regurgitation,  mitral,  247; 
in  stenosis,  pulmonary,  370; 
in  stenosis,  tricuspid,  3o0; 
in  valvular  disease,  441,  470,  485. 
Rheunmtism,  inflammatory,   in   endo- 
carditis, acute,  153; 
in  myocarditis,  chronic,  541 ; 
in  |>ericarditis,  with  eiTusion,  68,  73, 

84; 
in  stenosis,  mitral,  274; 
in  valvular  dis(>ase,  430,  441. 
Rhythm,  gallop  or  canter,  18; 

a  sign  of  the  end,  20. 
Rotth's  sign,  in  i>ericai'diii8  with  eflTu- 
sion,  78. 

Scarlatina,  in  aortitis,  acute,  760; 
in   ccmgenital   disease.  008; 
in  cndocartlitis,  acute.  154; 
in   myocarditis,  acute,  508,  516; 
in  pericarditis,  acute,  40; 
in  nv"rgitation,  aortic,  309: 
in    regurgitation,    mitral,   222,    224, 

220 ; 
in  steno>is,  mitral,  274; 
in  stenti^is,  tricuspid,  358. 
Scarlet  fever.     (See  Fever.) 
Sclenwis,  24(),  280,  573. 
S<'urvy.  in  jMTicarditis,  acute,  47. 
Sec(m<l  s<nind,  simulated  doubling  of, 

17. 
Segmentation     of    the     myocardium, 

tJOS. 
Sepsis,  in  aeute  endocarditis,  170.  193; 
in  |M'riarteritis  nt^losa,  709: 
in  pericanlitis  with  cflTusion,  72. 
Scpticseniia,     in     acute     endocarditis, 

Lm,    150. 
Serum,  anti-streptococcus,  in  acute  en- 
docarditis. 19.3. 
Signs.    Hroadbent's,   in   adherent  i>cri- 
cardium,   119; 
Duroziez's,   in    aortic   regurgitation, 

305: 
Kwart's.   in    |>ericarditi8   with   effu- 
sion. SO.  SI : 
"  first  rib,"  in  ])ericanliti8  with  effu- 
sion. 75; 
Fiii'd  nidi's,    in     adherent    pericar- 

(liiiui,   120: 
Ku-sniaul's,     in    adherent    pericar- 
dium, 120. 
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Signs,  Perez's,  in  chronic  mediastino- 
pericarditis,  121; 

Pins*,  in  pericurditis  with  effusion, 
80; 

Quincke's,   in   aortic   regurgitation, 
298; 

Rotch's,   in   pericarditis   with   effu- 
sion, 78. 
Simple  endocarditis.     (See  Endocardi- 
tis.) 
Smallness  of  arteries,  congenital,  773. 
Sinali-i)ox,  in  acUte  endocarditis,  154; 

in  acute  myocarditis,  508; 

in  acute  pericarditis,  46. 
Sound-friction,  intensity   of,  59; 

location  of  the  pericardial,  58; 

quality  of,  59; 

rhythm  of,  58. 
Sounds,  heart,  normal,  13; 

reduplication  of,  10,  LS; 

second,  siinuhited  doubling  of,  17. 
Spleen,  abscess  of,  in  acute  endocardi- 
tis, 150,  185. 
Stasis  in  pericanlitis,  chronic,  117; 

in  regurgitation,  aortic.  297; 

in  regurgitation,  mitral,  230; 

in  regurgitation,  pulmonary,  307; 

in  regurgitation,  tricuspid,  347; 

in  stenosis,  mitral,  257 ; 

in  stenosis,  tricuspid,  358. 
Stenosis,  of  aorta,  770; 

symptoms  of,  771; 

treatment  of,  772. 
Stenosis,  aortic,  319; 

cases  of,  323,  330,  339; 

cyanosis  in,  335; 

diagnosis  of,  338; 

digitalis  in,  320; 

insiM'ction   in,  .335; 

morbiil  anatomy  of.  .'MO; 

nitroglv(M'iin  in.  ;}:{J,  333; 

palpation  in.  '.V.W>: 

pcrcus-'ion  in.  '.VM\; 

pliysical    sign*^   in.   335; 

])ncunionia  in,  338; 

proirnosis  in.  339; 

strvflininc  in,  332; 

symptoms  of,  323. 
Stenosis,  aortic  and  mitral  combined, 
392 : 

ilia;:nosis  of,  .392; 

pin«:nu<is  in.  393; 

symptoms  of,  .392. 
Stfnosi^.   mitral.  249; 

bi-onc'liiii^  in.  2r>(J: 

cases  of,  253,  203,  270,  273. 


Stenosis,  mitral,  deliiium  in,  270; 

diagnosis  of,  208; 

digitalis  in,  272; 

epilepsy  in,  212; 

''  f remissement  cataire  "  in,  259 ; 

gout  in,  254; 

insomnia  in,  250; 

inspection  in,  258; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  249; 

morphine  in,  272; 

nitroglycerin  in,  272; 

oedema  in,  250; 

palpation  in,  259; 

percussion  in,  200; 

physical  signs  in,  258; 

[irugnosis  in,  209; 

pulse  in,  257,  259,  200; 

rheumatism  in,  204; 

scarlatina  in,  274; 

stasis  in,  257; 

strophanthus  in,  272; 

strychnine  in,  272; 

symptoms  of.  255; 

syphilis  in,  254. 
Stenosis,  mitral,  and   pulmonary  ste- 
nosis combined,  387. 
Stenosis,  pulmonary,  370; 

cases  of,  377,  380; 

diagnosis  of,  373; 

inspection  in,  385; 

morbid  anatomy  of,  376; 

l>ercussion  in,  380; 

physical  signs  in,  385; 

prognrwis  in,  374; 

rheumatism  in,  370,  377; 

symptoms  of,  380: 

tuberculosis  in,  3S(J. 
Stenosis,  of  pulmonary  artery,  772. 
Stenosis,  trirnspi<l.  355; 

cases  of,  379.  3H0: 

diagnosis  of,  353; 

digitalis  in.  359; 

inspection  in,  301  : 

morbid  anatomy  of,  355; 

percussion  in.  3()2; 

physical  signs  in,  3t)l ; 

prognosis  in.  'M*4 : 

rheumatism  in.  .Tit); 

scarlatina   in.  35S; 

stasis  in.  358; 

symptoms  of.  357. 
Stokes-AiLniis  diM':i*4e.  (J27; 

casc-^  of:  <;2S.  ()30.  0,32; 

«li;;it:i]i>*  in.  r»:UJ; 

etioloL'V  of.  027 : 

morphine  in,  035. 
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Stokes-Adams    disease,     nitroglycerin 
in,  (n^o; 

oxyjjen  in,  (KiT); 

patholoj^y  of,  t»27; 

prognosis  in,  <»3."); 

symptoms  of,  G21); 

syphilis  in,  02S; 

treatment  of,  (kJ;!. 
Strophanthus,  in  anpna  iH?ctoris,  662; 

in  arterios<*lerosis,  I'u; 

in  endocarditis,  acnte,  160; 

in  fatty  heart.  611 ; 

in  functional  dis«»rdi'rs.  711; 

in  myonirditis.  acute.  516: 

in  myot-aniitis,  chronic.  o.")3,  561; 

in  pt-ricarditis,  chnmic.   114; 

in  rc^iir^'itatit)n,  aortic.  2SS,  291 ; 

in  stenosis,  mitral.  272: 

in  valvular  disease.  432. 
Strychnine,  in  aortitis,  acute,  762; 

in  ililatation.  501 : 

in  endocanlitis,  acute.  160,  101 ; 

in  endocarditis,  chronic,  202; 

in  fatty  heart,  611 : 

in  functional  disorders.  7(K): 

in  myocarditis,  chronic.  'i-VA: 

in  jMTicarditis.  acuti-.  5ir»: 

in  jK'ricarditis,  <*hronic.  114.  125; 

in  pericarditis,  dry,  53: 

in  pericarditis,  with  ctTusiim,  91; 

in  pncunioptM'icanlium,  136: 

in  rc^ur«;itation,  aortic.  21M),  316; 

in   rejrur^'itation.  mitral.  225; 

in  stenosis,  aortic,  332; 

in  stencjsis,  mitral,  272; 

in  tachycardia.  736; 

in  valvular  disease,  430,  443,  445. 
Syncope,  in  aortic  rcjrur;,ntation.  2S7. 
Syphilis,  in  aneurysm,  77S.  705; 

in  arteriosilciosis.  742: 

in  anjjina   pectoris.  (JM5; 

in  en<locarditis.  chronic.  204; 

in  rejrurj:itati<»n.  aortic.  2S4; 

in  •'tenosis.  mitral,  254: 

in   stenosis,  tricuspid,  35(); 

in  Stokes-Adanis  ilis<«as<»,  t>2H; 
Syphilis  of  the  myocar<lium.  r»63; 

of  the  pericardium.   13!). 
Syphilis  vs.  rheumatism,  in  aortic  ste- 
nosis, 3SS. 
Sypliilitic  arteritis,  764. 

Tachycardia,  730; 
calFeine  in.  736; 
diajrnosis  of.  7.34; 
di^'italis  in.  736; 
diphtheria  in,  732. 


Tachycardia,  etiology  of,  732; 

ice  in,  736; 

influenza  in,  732; 

malaria  in,  732; 

nitroglycerin  in,  715; 

pathology  of.  731 ; 

prognosis  in,  735; 

rheumatism  in,  732; 

strychnine  in,  736; 

treatment  of,  735. 
Temperaments,  of  cardiopaths,  408. 
Tendencies,  individual.  2<H). 
Terrain  cure,  in  valvular  disease,  454. 
Thoracic  aorta,  aneurysm  of,  775. 
Thoracic  cavity,  1. 
Thrond>i,  ball,  674; 

bihliography  of,  680; 

cases  of,  676,  680; 

diagnosis  in,  677; 

etioh^gy  of.  674; 

pathogenesis  of.  674. 
Thrombi,  pedunculated,  674; 

prognosis  in.  678; 

symptoms  of.  675; 

treatment  of.  (»78. 
Tlirombosis,     arterial,     causing     gan- 
grene. 676; 

venous,  in  valvular  disease,  208. 
Tissue,  adipose,  in  syphilis  of  pericar- 
dium. 130. 
Tonics,  aii-essory,  409; 

cardiac.  441 ; 

nerve.  517. 
Tonsillitis,  in  endocarditis,  acute,  156; 

in  pericarditis,  acute,  44,  47. 
ronomcter.  (Jaertuer's,  82(). 
Tri<*u>pid   regurgitation    (see  Regurgi- 
tation) : 

stenosis  (see  Steno.sis). 
TulMiculosis.  of  pericaniium,  136; 

of  lung*-.    103. 
Tul»crcuh>His.     pulmonary,     in     aneu- 
rysm,   SOS; 

ill  »l««xtiocardia.  6S1 ; 

in  finictioual  disonlers,  716; 

in  peri<arditis.  with  effusion,  84; 

in  regurgitati<»n,  mitral,  232; 

in  stenosis,  pulmonary,  380; 

in  valvular  disease,  406. 
Typlioid  fever,  in  pericarditis.  46. 
Typhus,  in  acute  myocarditis,  508. 

I'lcerativc   endocarditis.      (See   Endo- 
carditis.) 

Valvular  lesions  combined,  390; 
atropine  in,  500. 
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Valvular  lesions,  baths  in,  Nauheim, 

427,  464,  503; 
baths  in,  saline,  406; 
catTeinc  in,  432; 
calomel  in,  432,  448,  491,  493; 
cases  of,  393,  436,  440,  469,  479,  482, 

485; 
cathartics  in,  492; 
chloral  hydrate  in,  601; 
chloralose  in,  501 ; 
change  of  climate  in,  432; 
clothing  in,  425,  476; 
componsuticm  imperfect  in,  435; 
compensation  lost  in.  478; 
compensation  perfect  in,  413; 
complicated  with  catarrh,  bronchial, 

407; 
with  dropsy,  470; 
with  pneumonia,  440; 
with  rheumatism,  406; 
eonvalhiria  in,  432,  497; 
diet  in,  428,  470; 
di^ntalis  in,  394,  430,  480; 
dnip4  in,  430; 
exercise  in,  414,  454,  502; 
exercise,  resistance,  in,  455; 
glonoin  in,  432,  44(); 
habits  in,  410,  420,  476; 
hii^matics  in,  448; 
home  surroundinirs  in,  410; 
hypnotics  in,  500; 
illnesses  in,  429. 


Valvular  lesions,  jalap  in,  493 ; 

marriage  in,  422; 

medicinal  agents  in,  444; 

mercury  in,  432; 

morphine  in,  446.  481,  499; 

nitroglycerin  in,  442,  444,  446,  488, 
498; 

occupation  in,  409,  419,  476; 

oedema  in,  495; 

pregnancy  in,  409; 

prognosis  in,  401 ; 

rest  in,  448,  502; 

rheumatism   in,  401,  429,  436,  441, 
479,  485; 

strophanthus  in,  432; 

strychnine  in,  439,  443,  445; 

Terrain  cure  in,  454; 

treatment  of,  413,  435,  478; 

tuberculosis  in,  406. 
Vegetative  endocarditis.      (See  ICndo- 

canlitis.) 
Verrucose    endocarditis.      (See    Endo- 
carditis.) 
Vessels  and  valves  of  heart,  poBition 
of,  3. 

Wliisky,      in       acute       endocarditis, 
192; 
in  angina  pectoris,  660; 
in  pseudo-angina,  728; 
in  myocarditis,  chronic,  561 ; 
in  valvular  disease,  493. 
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Becent  Important  Discoveries  Concerning  the  Mechanical  Effects  of 
Aortic  Regurgitation  upon  tlie  Cardio-vascular  System. 

I'lidtT  tlir  i'H|>tiini  uf  ExiM-riiiitnitul  sinil  (liuit^nl  Investigation 
of  tlie  Pulse  and  lilootl  Prt'ssiire  (liiinguH  iu  Aortic  lusurticieney, 
there  appeared  in  The  Archivrs  af  Internal  Medirrnt^  Vot  1, 
No.  1,  JaiHiiirv  15,  IDOS,  a  eoiitribntifai  to  tlie  knnwleilge  of  tiiis 
valvular  k'iiiion  of  mieh  wide-reaching  sigiiificanee  that,  if  confirmed 
bv  other  phv^siolngists,  it  is  destined  to  cause  a  rewriting  of  the 
chapters  devoted  to  this  suhjeet  in  iiicdieal  text-lM>oks,  On  this 
acTonnt  I  cann*»t  iM^rnijt  this  third  editinn  to  l>e  given  to  the  pub- 
lie  without  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  discovered  by  Dr.  Hugh 
A.  Stewart  in  the  jiliysiohigieal  hiU^ratory  of  Johns  Ilopkiuj^  H«>s- 
pilal.  InasriiHcli  its  this  present  edition  has  already  eorne  from 
the  press  anil  oidy  awaits  binding,  it  has  VK?en  decided  to  incor- 
porate these  novel  facts  in  an  adflenduin  rather  than  to  leave 
them  nimoticcd.  There  is  the  additional  advantage  that  by  so 
doing  I  shall  leave  for  the  reader  the  original  and,  as  it  were, 
historical  coneoption  of  the  disease  wliieh  haa  dominated  medical 
thought  sinw  the  time  of  Corrigun,  tluit  he  may  contrast  the  dif- 
ferent'cs  lM:»twccn  ('(trrigan^s  and  Stewart's  exphiuatitm  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed 

By  a  reference  to  diaptcr  VIII  it  will  l>e  sc^en  that  the 
pathology  of  aortic  regurgitation  is,  briefly,  as  foUows:  Insuffi- 
ciency of  the  aortic  semilunar  valves  causes  a  portion  of  the 
blood  disi^harged  into  th«*  artery  during  systole  to  leak  hack  into 
the  ventricle  wifh  the  next  ensning  diastr^le.  The  quantity  of 
blood  thus  regurgitating  depends  upon  the  degree  of  thimage  sub* 
tained  by  the  valve,  but  whether  small  or  great  produces  collapse 
of  the  pulse  and  a  proportionate  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  i^inci* 
the  regurgitating  stream  enters  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  during 
its  period  of  diastok*.     This  primary  dilatation  is  soon  counter- 
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balanced  by  liypertrophy  of  the  wall,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pnverful  and  capacious  ventricle  is  enabled  to  discharge  with 
abnormal  suchlenness  the  increased  volume  of  Wood  it  has  received 
from  l)oth  auricle  and  aorta.  This  large  blood  wave  rapidly  dis- 
tends the  arteric'^  during  cardiac  systole  and  then  rapidly  recedes 
during  diastole  l)ecause  of  the  regurgitation,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  collapsing  pulse  and  other  vascular  phenomena  characteristic 
of  aortic  incom|x*tence. 

Until  Stewart's  careful  studies  proved  the  inaccuracy  of  Cor- 
rigan's  explanation  of  the  collapse  of  the  pulse  this  had  seemed 
to  account  for  the  clinical  changes  fully  and  satisfactorily.  Kow, 
however,  the  uuuiner  in  which  the  mechanical  effects  on  the  heart 
and  i)ulsc»  are  produciMl  is  found  to  Ix^  (piite  different  and  to  pos- 
sess thera|ieutic  and  prognostic  importance.  For  a  description  of 
the  mechanical  devices  by  which  were  recorded  blood-pressure 
changes  in  the  ventricle  and  aorta,  as  well  as  the  ventricular  vol- 
ume curves  of  the  normal  heart  previously  described  by  Hender- 
son, the  reader  is  referred  to  Stewart's  original  thesis.  Space 
here  forbids  more  than  a  suuunarv  of  his  conclusions,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  his  ex|)eriments  made  on  the  dog's  heart  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  tracings  and  apjx^ar  convincing  as  to  their 
accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

In  the  first  j)lace,  by  means  of  Henderson's  plethysmograph 
he  studied  the  volume  curve  of  the  normal  ventricle  and  confirmed 
that  investigator's  conclusions;  namely,  that  the  cardiac  cycle  is 
not  diphasic  but  triphasic  and  consists  of:  (1)  systole,  or  the 
period  of  contraction  and  discharge;  (2)  diastole,  or  the  period 
of  relaxation  and  filling;  ('))  diastasis,  or  ]x?ri(Kl  of  rest.  These 
studies  showed,  furthermore,  that  an  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
rate  is  at  the  cx])ense  of  the  ])eriod  of  rest,  not  of  systole  or  diastole, 
since  the  rapidity  with  which  the  vcntri(»lc  fills  is  invariable  for 
each  heart  and  is  indej)en(lent  of  it^s  rate  of  contraction.  Conversely, 
slowing  of  the  heart  by  vagus  stimulation  lengthens  diastasis,  or 
the  j)eriod  of  rest,  and  does  not  affect  either  systole  or  diastole. 
If  the  la^art  rate  is  accelerated  up  to  the  j)oint  of  total  abolition 
of  diastasis  the  systolic  output  per  unit  of  time,  the  work  of  the 
heart,  and  the  mean  pressure  in  the  aortic  system  are  increased. 
If  now  the  rate  of  the  heart  is  still  further  accelerated  the  period 
of  diastole  l)ecomes  encroached  upui  by  the  succeeding  systole, 
com]ilete  filling  is  ])revented,  and  the  amount  of  blood  discharged 
with  each   systole   is   lessened.      The  work  of  the   heart   is   not 
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gf^ator,  for,  iiotwithstaiidiui;  the  inoroase  ia  rate,  the  aiaoinit  i«f 
blcHxl  diseliarged  in  a  given  unit  of  time  reinains  as  l>efore. 

Stewart  next  nbtaiueJ  a  record  of  tlie  volnine  curve  aft^T  tlte 
aortic  valves  had  been  riiptiiretl  bj  ineaas  of  McCallnin's  valvu- 
lotome. These*  traeings  (the  heart \s  rate  iu  the  two  instances  re- 
niainiug  ibe  same)  wore  then  laid  one  u|>on  tlie  «>ther  and  eoui- 
pared.  It  was  then  found  fhat  the  systnle  4if  the  ventriele  after 
aortic  regurgitation  bad  been  [in>dneed  tlid  rtot  occur  more  iinickh/^ 
hut  more  shwly^  requiring  for  its  eoniptetion  r2'2  of  a  soeoud  in- 
stead of  ,18  of  a  seeon<l,  as  when  the  heart  was  nornial  It  was 
also  as<'ertained  that  the  amount  <»f  bknul  disehargt*d  with  eaeh 
svsttde  was  increased  over  the  normnl  by  only  *5  c.e. 

This,  as  |M»inff'cl  out  by  Stewart,  is  at  variance  with  tlie  teach- 
ings comx'rning  (lie  immediate  effoet  on  the  ventricle  of  aortic 
regurgitation,  fur  in  tlie  animal  ex(M:*rim('ntah«in  it  was  shuwu 
that  evi*n  with  \hv  ninst  extensive  incom]>etenee  only  a  fraetifmal 
part  of  tlie  bhu»d  regnrgitjitecl  anil  that  thr*  ventricle  flid  n*>t  mn* 
tract  mi>re  suddenly  inul  rapidly  Imt  more*  sh>wly  than  in  hcaltli. 
Moreover,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  lengthening  of  the  systolo 
was  made  up  by  a  more  rapid  rate  of  filling  during  tlie  first  part 
of  diastole,  until  in  fact  the  ventricle  hud  rec^*ived  aWut  one 
fifth  of  its  supply. 

Bui  still  otlier  siirjirises  were  disclosed.  It  is  known  that 
there  is  a  certain  am*funt  of  n-sidual  blood  left  in  a  ventricle 
when  in  a  state  of  dilatation,  and  hence  if  aortic  inconi|M»tence 
causes  left  ventricular  tlilatation  this  should  lead  to  retention  of 
blood  in  the  ventricle.  It  was  found,  h(>wever,  that  despite  a 
slightly  increased  tilling  the  ventricle  emptied  itself  more  com- 
pletely than  nnrmiUly.  Then*  was  then  no  distention,  and  this 
was  taken  as  a  i^riMif  of  ineroased  tonus  of  the  ventricular  muscle. 
This  inrrcjised  tonus  could  only  he  due  to  the  fact  that  instead  of 
the  regurgitating  stream  acting  as  a  dilating  forc*c,  the  incom- 
petence of  the  valve  ]ier!nitted  a  transference  of  pressure  from  the 
aorfa  to  the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  and  it  was  tins  transfer  of 
pressure  from  aorta  to  ventricle  which  *K'casioned  the  increas<*d 
ventricubir  tonus,  iloreover^  this  tension,  which  results  from 
increased  ventricular  pressure,  producers  hypertrophy  as  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  aortic  regurgitation  and  not  dilatation,  as  is  usu- 
ally taught. 

Finally,  in  his  ex[>erimcnts  Stewart  disc*ivercd  that  simple 
irritation  of  the  depressor  nerves  of  tlie  ventricle  without  de^truo- 
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tion  of  the  valves  was  followed  by  capillary  dilatation  and  a 
veritable  collapse  of  the  pulse  through  reflex  action  of  the  vaso- 
motor centers.  Then  studying  the  arterial  tracing  he  found  that 
the  collapse  of  the  pulse  occurred  during  systole^  and  not  diastole y 
as  has  always  l)een  Ix^lieved.  In  short  he  demonstrated  that  the 
collapse  is  of  vasomotor  origin  and  due  to  free  systolic  outflow 
into  the  capilhiries,  and  not  at  all  to  regurgitation.  This  con- 
clusion was  corroborated  by  the  finding  that  whenever  he  inter- 
fered with  esca|x?  of  bkxxl  into  the  capillaries — e.  g.,  by  compres- 
sion of  the  abdominal  aorta — he  abolished  the  collajising  character 
of  the  j)ulse,  although  this  manipulation  should  at  the  same  time 
have  increased  the  regurgitation.  In  this  connection  also  it  may 
he  stated  that  the  production  of  aortic  regurgitation  failed  to  raise 
systolic  blood  pr(»ssure,  but  did  lower  the  diastolic  pressure,  which, 
togtHher  with  the  capillary  dilatation,  is  a  conservative  effort  on 
the  part  of  nature,  since  it  lessi^ns  intraventricular  pressure  and 
also  regurgitation. 

That  th(»  facts  thus  briefly  stated  must  ]X)ssess  both  prognostic 
and  thera|K»utic  imiK>rtance  got^s  without  saying.  So  long  as  the 
left  ventricle  is  eipial  to  the  develoj)uient  and  maintenance  of  in- 
creased tonus,  aud  the  elastic  arterioles  can  resjKmd  to  the  vaso- 
dilating stimulus  so  as  to  ]XTmit  ready  flow  into  the  capillaries, 
comi)ensatorv  hyiHTtrophy  jKTsists  and  syuiptoms  are  nil.  Hence 
the  iK»rft»ct  adjustment  of  the  heart  seen  in  the  young  in  whom  the 
lesion  is  the  result  of  endocarditis.  In  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  whom  the  aortic  valve  leaks  as  a  part  of  a  general  arterio- 
sclerosis which  by  invasion  also  of  the  coronaries  has  led  to  myo- 
cardial degeneration,  both  increase<l  v(»ntricular  tonus  and  a  free 
systolic  outflow  into  the  capillaries  are  wanting  or  but  poorly 
maintained.  Hence  symptoms  an*  apt  to  apjx^ar  early,  and  when 
once  manifest  to  ])ersist,  or  increase  in  sjnte  of  treatment,  and 
sudden  death  is  the  rule. 

TheraiKMitically  two  suggestions  arise:  (1)  Since  digitalis  con- 
stricts the  arteriol(»s  it  sh<»uld  1h^  administered  cautiously  and  in 
cr>njuncti<m  with  vasodilators,  or,  instead,  strophanthus  should  l>e 
the  drug  relied  upon  when  cardiac  inadetiuacy  appears.  (2)  Ni- 
trite of  sodium  or  some  other  e(jually  etticient  vasodilator  is  called 
for,  theoretically  at  least,  when  the  collapsing  character  of  the 
pulse  is  not  well  marked,  and  in  the  sclerotic  type  of  the  disease, 
should  always  ho  prescTibed. 
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